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Tue scope and limits of this addition to the SPEAKER’s COMMENTARY 
on the Holy Bible are so lucidly explained in the General Introduction 
by Dr. Salmon, the Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Dublin, that little need here be added in presenting these two volumes 
to the reader. “The Books called Apocrypha” formed an integral 
part of the Authorized Version of the Holy Bible in 1611, and it was 
thought therefore that the design of a Commentary on that Version 
would not be completely carried out unless these books received a 
similar treatment with those which are recognised as Canonical, while 
their inherent interest and importance rendered it desirable that the 
English reader should be furnished with a much more complete 
edition and explanation of them than any he has hitherto possessed. 
The plan and principles of the SpEakER’s CommMENTARyY have been 
as far as possible adhered to; and it is hoped that these volumes will 
afford the latest information which modern learning has supplied 
on the subject of the Apocryphal books, and wiil furnish a 
trustworthy guide in their study. 
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§ I. CLarms or THE APOCRYPHA ON THE 
ATTENTION OF CHRISTIAN READERS. 


1. The interval between Old Testament 
and New Testament times.—The Chris- 
tian religion has its roots in Judaism: 
its Founder and its first preachers were 
Jews, who all held in profound reve- 
rence the sacred books of the Jewish 
nation, and transmitted that reverence 
to ‘the Church which they founded. 
Consequently Christians have always 
felt a deep interest in the study of 
these books, and of the history of the 
Jewish people which they contain. Many 
a Sunday School child would find it easier 
to tell rightly the succession of the Kings 
of Judah than. of the Kings of England. 
But there is a great gap in popular know- 
ledge of Jewish history. That knowledge 
is now almost exclusively derived from 
the canonical books of the Old and New 
Testaments ; but between these two col- 
lections of writings there is an interval 
of about 400 years concerning which 
these authorities are almost quite silent. 
And yet during that interval important 
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changes took place; as we discover 
when we compare the state of Jewish 
religious feeling in Old Testament and 
in New Testament times. In the latter 
times we find no. hankering after idola- 
try, no desire for the worship of strange 
gods ; monotheism has become the pas- 
sionate faith of the people. Their uni- 
versal conviction is, There is one God, 
and there is none other but He. Again, 
we find that at the time of our Lord’s 
appearing the study of the ancient pro- 
phetical writings had produced a uni- 
versal belief in “the advent of a Messiah, 
and a general persuasion that His coming 
was then close at hand. The doctrine 
also not only of a future life, but of the 
Resurrection. of the Body, though dis- 
puted in the schools, had become the 
firm conviction of the most religious 
part of the nation. It is surely an in- 
teresting study for a Christian to trace 
the historical continuity of Jewish re- 
ligious faith ; and if there is a period of 
the history which the Inspired Volume 
leaves comparatively obscure, he ought 
not to disdain to ings what light can 
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be thrown on that period from other 
trustworthy sources. 

2. Value of the books called Apocrypha 
as throwing light on that interval.The 
books which in the Authorized Version 
are designated as “the books called 
Apocrypha,” and which form the sub- 
ject of the present volumes, include 
the most authentic and most valuable 
remains of Jewish literature belonging to 
the period between the prophesying of 
Malachi and the birth of our Lord. 
These books, then, present sources of 
information which evidently cannot be 
neglected by any one who desires to 
study the history of the preparation 
which God made, through the religious 
training of the Jewish nation, for the 
reception of the revelation which His 
Son was to communicate to the world. 
The use of the books from this point of 
view is so obvious that they could 
scarcely have fallen into so much neglect 
as they now generally have done among 
English-speaking Christians, if it were 
not for a reaction against extravagant 
claims that have been made for them. 
‘The Council of Trent set the whole 
collection, with three exceptions (viz. 
the two books of Esdras and the Prayer 
of Manasses), on a level of complete 
equality with the books of the Hebrew 
Bible and of the New Testament. This 
decision was so much at variance with 
learned opinion in the earlier Church, 
that the framers of the Thirty-nine 
Articles had no difficulty in producing 
the authority of the most learned of the 
Western Fathers, St. Jerome, in support 
of their assertion that the Church reads 
the Apocryphal books for example of 
life and instruction of manners, but 
does not apply them to establish any 
doctrine. 

3. Prevalent neglect of these books.— 
These books were not only for the 
reasons just mentioned retained in the 
public reading of the English Church, 
but were commended in the authorized 
editions of the Holy Bible to the private 
study of her members. But in the earlier 
part of the present century, objections 
which had been heard of before, against 
the circulation of the Apocrypha as part 
of the sacred volume, took formidable 
shape. It was urged that the circulation 
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of the Apocrypha, bound up with the 
canonical books in the same volume, if 
it did not amount to an acknowledgment 
of the Romish claims for the Apocrypha, 
at least would induce the less learned to 
accept all the books so presented to 
them as possessing like authority. It is 
not necessary to enter here into the 
history of the controversy that ensued ; 
but the practical outcome of it has been 
that for the greater part of the present 
century the Bibles in common use no 
longer contain the Apocrypha; and so 
these books have come to be really 
“hidden away,” and are practically un- 
known to the bulk of our people. 

In order to judge dispassionately what 
the claims of these books really are, we 
must study the history of their reception 
in the Christian Church; nor can that 
history be understood without going fur- 
ther back, and studying the history of 
the Greek Bible. 


§ II. History oF THE GREEK BIBLE, 


4. Jewish use of the Greek language.— 
If it were proposed to compare the 
books of the Old and of the New Testa- 
ment with the view of ascertaining what 
changes had passed on the nation during 
the interval between the two dispensa- 
tions, the first thing that presents itself 
at the outset of the inquiry is the dif- 
ference of the language in which the 
two collections of books are written. 
This difference corresponds to a funda- 
mental difference between the two dis- 
pensations. As long as Judaism was but 
the religion of a single nation, which, 
content with admitting some casual 
proselytes, made no systematic effort at 
extending itself beyond the borders of 
its own land, so long the Hebrew lan- 
guage could ‘well suffice for its needs, 
But out of Judaism was developed a re- 
ligion which aimed at nothing less than 
making a conquest of the whole world. 
It would have been, humanly speaking, 
impossible to gain this victory through 
the instrumentality of Hebrew, which 
was barely known by name to the most 
cultured peoples of the time, as one of 
the languages spoken by those whom 
they called barbarians. Greek, on the 
othe: hand, was universally spread over 
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the eastern part of the Roman world, 
where it afforded the means of com- 
munication between the ruling nation 
and its subjects. In the West also 
Grecian traders had established settle- 
ments. Greek cities had been founded 
in the South of Italy; and one of the 
most interesting Christian remains of the 
second century! affords evidence that 
Greek-speaking settlers had made their 
way up the Rhone from Marseilles to 
Lyons. Besides the use of the lan- 
guage for the purposes of business, its 
noble literature made acquaintance with 
it a necessity to every man of culture and 
education. When the Jews looked out- 
side the boundaries of their own nation, it 
seemed to them as if all else were Greeks, 
In the New Testament the antithesis 
“ the Jew and the Greek” is of frequent 
occurrence, exhibiting the feeling that 
all who were not Jews might be roughly 
described as Greeks. If, then, Jewish 
missionaries were to go forth, converting 
the other nations of the world to own 
that He whom the Jews worshipped was 
the only God, it seems a necessary con- 
dition for their success that they should 
be able to use the instrumentality of the 
Greek language. 

5. Providential result of the calamities 
of the Jewish nation.—But how did it 
happen that Jews were found in con- 
siderable numbers possessing this ac- 
complishment, and how indeed did they 
come to take such interest in foreign 
nations as to be anxious to labour for 
their conversion? We find that it was 
the temporal calamities of the Jewish 
people, though to the eye of men they 
seemed certain to crush out their na- 
tional existence, which really in the 
providence of God were made the means 
of training them to become the teachers 
of the world, Had their sovereign 
continued to retain his independence, 
sitting at Jerusalem on the throne of 
David, they would have had little 
inducement to acquire a mastery of 
foreign languages, and it is likely that 
they would have cared as little as in 
former times to propagate their faith in 
distant lands, But their capital was taken, 
their king slain, all their leading men 
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carried off to foreign captivity. The 
policy of the conquerors of those days 
included extensive deportations of the 
conquered peoples. No cruelty was in- 
tended: the involuntary exiles were 
assured the move would be for their 
good, “Make an agreement with me,” 
said Rabshakeh, ‘“‘and come out to me, 
until I come and take you away to a 
land like your own land, a land of corn 
and wine, a land of bread and vine- 
yards.” (Isaiah xxxvil. 17.) ‘That these 
were no delusive promises may be 
gathered from Jeremiah’s subsequent 
letter to the Babylonian exiles, counsel- 
ling them to settle down contentedly in 
the land of their captivity. ‘ Build ye 
houses, and dwell in them; plant gar- 
dens, and eat the fruit of them; take 
wives, and beget sons and daughters ; 
take wives to your sons, and give your 
daughters to husbands, that they may 
bear sons and daughters, that ye may 
be increased there and not diminished. 
And seek the peace of the city whither 
I have caused you to be carried captive, 
and pray unto the Lord for it, for in 
the peace thereof shall ye have peace.” 
(Jer. xxix. 5-7.) These counsels were so 
acted on that, when seventy years after- 
wards the decree went forth that the exiles 
might return to their own land, only a 
fraction of them cared to remove, and 
Babylonia continued for centuries to 
include a large Jewish population. 

6. Pressure of Hellenism on Judaism. 
—But Nebuchadnezzar was far indeed 
from being the last of the conquerors of 
the Jewish nation. Those who returned 
from the Babylonian exile found suc- 
cessive waves of foreign conquest to 
pass over their land, the same policy of 
deportation being persisted in. For ex- 
ample, the city of Alexandria is said to 
have had its first population provided 
for it by a forced migration of many 
thousand Jews. It is needless to trace 
minutely the history of these compulsory 
removals, because they were rapidly suc- 
ceeded by voluntary migrations, as the 
intelligence which Jews at home received 
from their brethren abroad made them 
acquainted with greater facilities for 
commercial enterprise enjoyed in other 
countries. Thus, in one way or the 
other, so many of the people removed 
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that there came to be more Jews outside 
Palestine than within it. Meanwhile the 
victories of Alexander had made Grecian 
influence potent in Palestine, as in other 
parts of what had been the Persian 
Empire; so that not merely did Jews 
go largely out into the heathen world, 
but the heathen world pressed in upon 
Judea. Those who were zealous for 
their own law grieved at the difficulty of 
maintaining Jewish exclusiveness under 
the increasing pressure of Hellenism. 
But God’s providence ordained that the 
throwing down the barriers which had 
hedged in the Jew from contact with 
foreign nations should result, not, as had 
been feared, in the swamping of Judaism 
by heathenism, but in spreading reve- 
rence for the law of Moses over every 
part of the civilized world. 

4. The Greek Old Testament.—We 
have now to speak of one of the chief 
means used in spreading this reverence 
for the Mosaic Law. It is a piece 
of theological information so elementary 
as to be possessed by every educated 
person, that the Old Testament was 
written in Hebrew, the New ‘Testa- 
ment in Greek: but not every one who 
knows so much as this knows, or at least 
often happens to think, that between the 
Hebrew Old Testament and the Greek 
New Testament there was a connecting 
link ; namely, the Greek Old Testament. 
In fact we have a Greek New Testa- 
ment because there had been a Greek 
Old Testament. And yet this commonly 
forgotten Greek Old Testament has left 
very distinct traces on our English Bible. 
On first opening it, we find the several 
books designated by Greek titles, Genesis, 
Exodus, and so on. ‘These names tell 
a story. They tell that the Old Testa- 
ment was originally translated into Latin, 
not out of Hebrew, but out of Greek, so 
that the Greek titles of the books passed 
into the Latin; and again that it was 
first translated into the modern languages 
of Europe, not out of Hebrew, but out 
of Latin, so that the same Greek names 
have passed into our current use. This 
remark lies on the surface ; but when the 
student of our English Bible goes deeper, 
he finds other phenomena which would 
perplex him if the explanation were not 
at hand that the New Testament writers 
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used a Greek Old Testament. To take 
one of the most striking examples: any 
one who compares with the Old Testa- 
ment the quotation from the 4oth Psalm 
in Heb. x. 5, must be struck with the 
difference; the words “mine ears hast 
thou opened,” in our translation of the 
Psalm, being replaced by “a body hast 
thou prepared me” in the quotation in 
the New. The former represents cor- 
rectly the reading of the Hebrew text ; 
the latter gives the rendering of the 
old Greek translation. There are several 
other passages where a careful reader 
even of the English Bible may discover 
traces of the influence of the old Greek 
version, and it need scarcely be said that 
the theological student who desires to 
trace the influence of the Old Testa- 
ment on the New is bound to keep 
his eye constantly on the Greek Old 
Testament. 

8, Read by heathen.— Mention has 
already been made of the preparation 
which in God’s providence was made 
for the propagation among other nations 
of the religious truths which the Hebrews 
had preserved. In consequence of the 
captivity and dispersion of the Jewish 
nation, it came to pass that the first 
Christian missionaries found, in every 
city which they visited, a Jewish colony, 
which had already taught many of the 
thoughtful of the surrounding Gentiles 
to scorn the follies of the popular poly- 
theism and to admire the purity and 
simplicity of the Hebrew faith. The 
agency through which had been effected 
this leavening of the Gentile world by 
Jewish doctrines was the Greek Bible, 
which has been truly described as the 
first Apostle that went out from Judaism 
to the Gentile world, ‘The Jews boasted 
that their nation had records reaching 
back to an antiquity far superior to any 
historical documents the Greeks could 
shew, and laws of greater excellence 
than the legislation of any other state. 
Thus they were proud to impart their 
sacred books to any whose curiosity 
they had been able to excite, and the 
extent to which the Jewish books were 
read is proved by the prominence that 
the argument from prophecy presents in 
the early Christian apologies, Justin 
Martyr, for example, had been educated 
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in Grecian philosophy : though born and 
bred in Palestine, he shews no know- 
ledge of the Hebrew Bible, and does 
not even seem to have had a very accu- 
rate copy of the Greek version on which 
he is entirely dependent. But that book 
seems to have saturated his thoughts and 
to have furnished him with all the con- 
ceptions of the Messiah which he found 
fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth. 

9. The medium through which the 
Christian Church generally knew the Old 
Testament.—We might expect to find 
more knowledge of Hebrew in an Epistle 
ascribed to the Apostle Barnabas ; yet in 
this work the writer discovers mysteries 
in the letters by which a numeral is ex- 
pressed in the Greek translation of an 
Old Testament text ; and he seems never 
to have reflected that the Greek was not 
the original, or to have suspected that on 
going back to the Hebrew the grounds 
for his exposition would completely dis- 
appear. In later Fathers, it is an ex- 
ceptional thing to find one with any 
knowledge of the Hebrew Bible. And, 
as has been already said, it was from 
the Greek Old Testament that the Latin 
versions were made, so that it was 
through the Greek book, known either 
directly or indirectly, that the Christian 
Church for centuries obtained its know- 
ledge of the Old Testament. 

10. Differences between the Greek and 
Hebrew Bibles.—After a time, however, 
it came to pass that some who, either 
through intercourse with Jews or from 
acquaintance with Hebrew, had _ the 
means of comparison, became aware of 
a difference between the Greek Bible 
which they used and the Bible of the 
Jews. And this difference did not 
merely affect the meaning of single 
texts, but there were large passages 
and whole books contained in the one 
volume which were absent from the 
other. In particular the Canon of the 
Jews did not include the books which 
we know as ‘Apocrypha,’ and which 
found extensive reception in the Christian 
Church, because they had come to be in- 
cluded in the Greek collection of sacred 
books. ‘This is why a history of the re- 
ception of the Apocrypha must include a 
history of the Greek Bible. 
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§ III. PALEsTINIAN CANON OF THE 
OLp TESTAMENT. 


11. Melito.—The earliest indication 
we find of uncertainty in the Christian 
Church as to the Old Testament Canon 
is contained in an interesting extract 
preserved by Eusebius (Hist. LEecl. 1. 
26) from the Preface to a work of Melito 
of Sardis, who died somewhere about 
A.D. 180. It appears hence that Melito’s 
book had been written in compliance 
with the request of a friend named One- 
simus, who had frequently asked him 
to make selections from the Law and 
the Prophets, of passages concerning 
our Saviour and concerning all our faith. 
Onesimus had also asked Melito to give 
him accurate information concerning 
“the old Books;” how many their 
number and what their order. 

12. Conception of a closed Canon of 
Scripture.—We may remark here in pass- 
ing that this question of Onesimus shews 
that the idea of a definite closed Canon of 
Scripture had then become familiar to the 
mind of the Church. It will be readily 
understood that when the books of the 
New Testament were first written, each 
of them separately might be venerated 
by those who became acquainted with it 
and who acknowledged its apostolic au- 
thority ; but that the formation of a defi- 
nite collection of sacred books, admitted 
to be superior in authority to all other 
books, could not take place until each 
of the books, though it may be originally 
intended for local use, had become the 
property of the universal Church. It is 
clear that in the mind of Onesimus, his 
Old Testament ought to consist of a 
definite collection of books arranged in 
a definite order; and he wished to be 
assured what those books were and what 
their order. It may reasonably be in- 
ferred that he who asked this question 
about “the old Books” had already 
obtained similar information about “ the 
new.” 

13. Zhe list of Melito.—In answer to 
Onesimus, Melito, praising the pious 
motives which had prompted the re- 
quest, declares that he had been earnest 
to comply with it, and states that he 
had travelled up to the East and had 
arrived at the place where the things 
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had been preached and done; and that 
he had there accurately learned the 
books of the Old Testament. And then 
he gives their names as follows: Five 
books of Moses, — Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers,t Deuteronomy ; 
Joshua the son of Nave, Judges, Ruth, 
four books of Kings, two of Chronicles ; 
the Psalms of David, the Proverbs of 
Solomon also called Wisdom, Ecclesi- 
astes, Song of Songs, Job; the Prophets, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, the Twelve in one 
book, Daniel, Ezekiel, Esdras. This 
list pretty nearly agrees with the Canon 
of our Church ; for Jeremiah no doubt 
included Lamentations, and Esdras the 
Book of Nehemiah, so that the only point 
of difference is that there is no mention 
of Esther. The Old Testament books 
are here called by their Greek names, 
and the order is not the same as the 
Jewish order. We have therefore no 
reason to think that Melito made his 
lists from personal knowledge of the 
Hebrew Bible, or from consulting with 
those who used it. But, as his narrative 
implies, his list gives the contents of the 
Greek Old Testament which he found in 
use in the Christian churches of Pales- 
tine at the time of his visit. 

14. Josephus.—This list of Melito fur- 
nishes proof that, as far as the Old Testa- 
ment is concerned, the Canon of the 
Christian Church in Palestine agreed with 
that of their Jewish brethren. Concern- 
ing the Canon of the Jews of Palestine 
towards the end of the first century, we 
have information in a passage of Jose- 
phus, which, though it has been frequently 
quoted, cannot be omitted from this 
account. ‘The passage is taken from the 
treatise against Apion, on the antiquity 
of the Jews, in which Josephus under- 
takes to prove that the Jewish records 
are more ancient and more trustworthy 
than those of the Greeks. And one of 
the points he urges is, that among the 
Greeks the composition of histories was 
taken up by every man who felt inclined 
to it: by one man in order to shew off 
his literary skill, by another with the 
view of writing a panegyric on some 
kings or cities, or of throwing discredit 
upon others; but that among the Jews 


1 Some very ancient authorities for the text 
transpose Leviticus and Numbers. 
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the framing of historical records was no 
volunteer work, but was the special 
business of the priests and prophets, and 
the faithful preservation of the truth 
their only object. And he goes on to 
say, “For we have not thousands of 
books discordant and conflicting, but 
only twenty-two, containing the record 
of all time, which have justly been 
believed to be divine. And of these, 
five are the books of Moses, which 
embrace the laws and the tradition of 
the creation of man, reaching to the 
death of Moses. ‘This period is little 
short of three thousand years. And from 
the death of Moses down to the reign of 
Artaxerxes, king of Persia, who suc- 
ceeded Xerxes, the prophets who came 
after Moses related the things done in 
their times in thirteen books. The re- 
maining four books contain hymns to 
God and practical directions for men. 
From the time of Artaxerxes to our own 
time, each event has been recorded, but 
the records have not been deemed 
worthy of the same credit as those of 
earlier date, because the exact succes- 
sion of the prophets was not continued. 
But what faith we have placed in our 
own writings is seen from our conduct ; 
for though so long a time has now 
passed, no one has dared either to add 
anything to them or to take anything 
from them, or to alter anything. But it 
grows up with Jews from their very birth, 
to regard them as decrees of God, and 
to abide by them, and if need be gladly 
to die for them.” + He goes on to say 
how often Jews had given their lives in 
defence of their sacred books; and he 
asks what Greek would die, or even 
submit to a trifling loss, in defence of 
any book of his; nay, even of his 
whole literature. And in fact there was 
no reason why he should. He knew 
that the authors of his books wrote each 
on his own mere motion, and there was 
no reason to think the ancient writers 
more trustworthy than the modern, who 
notoriously wrote books recklessly, about 
things they had neither witnessed them- 
selves nor knew from authentic infor- 
mation. 

15. Means of identifying the twenty- 

1 Cont. Apion., i. 8; Westcott, Brble i the 
Church, p. 26. 
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two books of Josephus.—Josephus does 
not name his twenty-two books; but 
this count of twenty-two books accord- 
ing to the number of the letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet became usual among 
the Jews; and we can obtain their 
names from other sources, of which 
two in particular deserve attention. 
Origen gives the list of the twenty- 
two books in a passage preserved by 
Eusebius (Hist, Led. vi. 25); and 
Jerome gives the names in the Preface 
to his Latin translation of the Bible, 
called the ‘ Prologus Galeatus.’ We have 
thus no difficulty in defining the Canon 
of Josephus, ‘There can be no question 
about his first division, the five books of 
Moses ; and the four of his last division 
are no doubt the Psalms of David, and 
the three books ascribed to Solomon. 
‘The thirteen that remain in Jerome’s 
list are Joshua, Judges and Ruth, 
Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
Lamentations, Ezekiel, the twelve minor 
prophets in one book, Job, Daniel, 
Esdras, Esther, and Chronicles. We 
have no reason to imagine that the list 
of Josephus was different. 

16. Zhe theory and the practice of Jose- 
phus.—I\t appears from the extract just 
quoted, that besides the twenty-two books 
which Josephus accounted sacred, he 
knew of other Jewish books, composed 
later than the time of Artaxerxes, which 
he did not hold in the same considera- 
tion. It deserves to be mentioned that 
if we had not this explicit statement of 
the difference which Josephus put be- 
tween the two classes of books, and had 
been left to infer his theory from his prac- 
tice, we might have come to a different 
conclusion. In his account (Am/. xi. 
1-5) of the return of the Jews from the 
captivity, he chiefly follows, not the 
canonical Book of Ezra, but the apo- 
cryphal First Book of Esdras, telling the 
story peculiar to that book, of the contest 
between the three young men who were 
members of King Darius’s guard. In 
telling the story of Haman and Esther 
(Antt. x1. 6), he gives at length a letter 
bearing the name of Artaxerxes, taken 
from the apocryphal additions to the Book 
of Esther. And in his account of Judas 
Maccabeeus (Avie, xii. xiii.) he employs 
the First Book of the Maccabees. This 
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example teaches us the necessity of dis- 
criminating in other cases between proofs 
which merely establish that a writer was 
acquainted with disputed books, and 
proofs that he ascribed to them canonical 
authority. 

17. Agreement as to the Canon between 
the Christians and the Jews of Palestine. 
—The agreement of the Canon of Melito 
with that of Josephus proves that late in 
the second century the Christians of 
Palestine were in substantial agreement 
with their Jewish neighbours as to the 
Old Testament Canon. This is only 
what might have been expected, since it 
is plain from the New Testament, that 
our Lord and His apostles had no differ- 
ence with the Jews on this subject of 
the Canon. In every part of the New 
Testament the authority of the sacred 
books of the nation is assumed as undis- 
puted ; and in all controversy with the 
Jews these books are common ground. 
Our Lord appeals to these Scriptures as 
testifying of Himself (John v. 39). The 
Apostle Paul enumerates it as among 
the highest privileges of the Jewish 
nation that to them had been committed 
the oracles of God (Rom. ii. 2), No 
hint is given that they had been un- 
faithful to their trust by adding to or 
subtracting from the sacred deposit. 

If it were only proposed to trace the 
history of the Hebrew Bible, the investi- 
gation might stop at this point, for the 
Jews to this day count no books as 
sacred but those which were reverenced 
in the time of Josephus. A few of the 
books which we know as Apocrypha 
appear to have been originally written 
in Hebrew, but they have not been 
preserved in that language, nor do they 
appear ever to have been set, by those 
who used it, on a level with their ancient 
sacred books. ‘The claims of the books 
called Apocrypha depend altogether on 
the place which these books found in 
the Greek Bible; and therefore it has 
become necessary to speak of the history 
of that translation, and of the authority 
attributed to it in the Christian Church, 

18. Origin of the Septuagint.—All autho- 
rities agree in naming Alexandria as the | 
birthplace of the Greek Bible. Mention | 
has already been made of the multitudes ° 
of Jews who resided outside the limits of 
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the Holy Land, and who came to be 
technically known as “the Dispersion” 
(7) dvaomopa : see John vii. 35 ; Jamesi. 1). 
‘This “ Dispersion” had centres in Baby- 
lonia, in Syria, in Egypt, and with the 
last ofthese we are here concerned. 
Of all the Jewish foreign settlements it 
was the greatest, possibly in numbers, 
certainly in influence. The Jews had 
received every encouragement to settle in 
Alexandria, and had largely availed them- 
selves of it. Philo tells that in his time 
the Jewish inhabitants of the city num- 
bered a million, and that they occupied 
almost exclusively two of the five dis- 
tricts into which the city was divided, 
and were not altogether absent from the 
remaining districts. The quarter they 
occupied was close to the river, much of 
the commerce along which was in their 
hands. The majority of them used 
Greek as the language of their daily life, 
and read their sacred books in a Greek 
translation. 

19. Lhe story told by the so-called Aris- 
teas.—Concerning the origin of this ver- 
sion, a marvellous tale was told, which 
came to be generally accepted. Its 
earliest form is to be found in a letter 
purporting to be written by one Aristeas, 
an officer in the court of King Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, the second, and perhaps 
the most distinguished of the Ptolemies, 
who reigned B.c. 284-246. ‘The letter 
relates that this king, having founded 
the celebrated library at Alexandria, felt 
that his collection would be incomplete 
if it did not include the laws of the Jews, 
of the fame of which he had heard from 
his librarian. And it goes on to tell, 
how the king acquired the desired volume 
at a cost unparalleled in the history of 
literary enterprise. We are told that, in 
order to conciliate the favour of the 
Jews for the request he was about to 
make, the king began by proclaiming the 
liberty of every Jewish captive in his do- 
minions, paying the owners 20 drachmae 
for each slave. The number of captives 
had been calculated at over 100,000, 
and the estimated cost of redemption 
was over 400 talents; but as the king in 
his liberality included even the sucking 
children, paying for them at the rate of 
adults, the sum actually spent swelled to 
660 talents. He then sent an embassy 
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to Jerusalem with gifts of gold, silver, 
and precious stones, on quite as liberal 
a scale, praying the high priest to send 
him seventy-two elders, six out of each 
tribe, who should make for him a faithful 
translation of the Jewish laws. ‘The 
letter relates that this request was com- 
plied with. It gives the names of the 
elders sent; it tells the splendid enter- 
tainment provided for them in Egypt, 
and the magnificent fees with which they 
were rewarded on the conclusion of 
their work.? 

20. Later improvements on that story. 
—tThe story as originally told went no 
further than this; but an improvement 
subsequently made to it obtained general 
credence. It was said that the king, 
wishing to test the fidelity of the seventy- 
two interpreters, locked them up in 
separate cells ; and that afterwards when 
they came to compare the translations 
which each had made separately, they 
were found to agree not only in sense, 
but word for word. This story was 
known to Philo (De Vit. Mos. ii.). It 
was believed by Irenzeus and several 
other Fathers of the Church. Justin 
Martyr had even been shewn at Alex- 
andria the cells in which the work had 
been done. 

21. Fictitious character of the whole 
story.—When in a more critical age the 
story came to be scrutinised, it was found 
that in its earliest form it had not con- 
tained any mention of the seventy cells, 
and therefore that part of the story was 
cleared away as a later embellishment.? 
Next it was seen that the story, even as 
told by Aristeas, bears the marks of being 
enriched with much fictitious ornamen- 
tation—the extraordinary profusion of 
treasure, ‘for example, lavished on the 
accomplishment of the work being un- 
like anything we read of in real history, 
but natural enough in a romance, the 
author of which can, at no cost to him- 
self, endow his characters with boundless 
riches. 

1 The letter of Aristeas is printed by Hody, 
De Bibliorum textibus originalibus. , 

2 « Nescio quis primus auctor septuaginta 
cellulas Alexandriz mendacio suo exstruxerit, 
quibus divisi eadem scriptitarunt, cum Aristeas 
ejusdem Ptolemzi bmeparmearhs, et multo post 
tempore Josephus nihil tale retulerint.” (Hieron. 
Pref. in Pent.) 
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22. More probable account of the origin 
of the Septuagint.—Finally, the authority 
for the story being found to be entirely 
untrustworthy, modern criticism rejects 
it altogether, and regards the Greek bible 
as having not originated in any royal com- 
mand, but as having sprung up to supply 
the wants of the many thousands of Jews 
who resided permanently at a distance 
from the land of their fathers, and who 
habitually used Greek as the language 
of their daily life. These foreign Jews 
in wealth and numbers surpassed the 
parent stock; but they all looked to 
Jerusalem as their religious centre. We 
know, from Acts ii. 5-11, what multi- 
tudes of them collected to celebrate the 
feasts at Jerusalem, and, from Acts vi. 9, 
that there were in Jerusalem synagogues 
specially frequented by foreign Jews. 
The need for these special places for 
religious instruction probably arose from 
the employment in them of the Greek 
language. The reading of the books of 
Moses was everywhere part of the syna- 
gogue service on every Sabbath day 
(Acts xv. 21), and among those who 
were known as Hellenists (Acts vi. 1) it 
was only in the Greek language that these 
books could be read with advantage. 
At least, if the Hebrew text was read 
aloud, it needed to be followed by an 
interpretation; and in any comments 
that might be made on what had been 
read, the Greek language would in these 
synagogues be employed. ‘Thus, in the 
account (Acts xiii.) of St. Paul’s visit to 
the synagogue of Antioch in Pisidia, we 
are not told in what language took place 
the reading of the law and the prophets, 
related v. 15 ; but we find that in Paul’s 
immediately following address to the 
assembled congregation it is from the 
Greek translation that he quotes the Old 
Testament.! Thus, then, the Greek 
translation being required for the reli- 
gious wants of the dispersed Jews them- 
selves, it is irrational to suppose that it 
took its origin from a desire to satisfy 
heathen curiosity, however true it be 
that in point of fact the Greek Bible 


1 The quotation “‘ Behold, ye despisers,” &c. 
(v. 41), is from the Greek, not the Hebrew, of 
Hab. i. § ; and in the “sure mercies” of David 
(v. 34) the words of the LXX. translation of 
Isaiah lv. 3 are also followed. 
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proved to be a principal agent in the 
conversion of the heathen world. - 

23. Diversities of Jewish opinion as 
to the merits of the work.—Philo (De 
Vit. Mos. ii.) tells that the Jews of 
Alexandria held an annual feast in 
commemoration of the Greek transla- 
tion, when they made a pilgrimage to 
the island of Pharos, where, according 
to tradition, the cells for the seventy 
interpreters had been built. On the 
other hand, we find from Rabbinical 
authorities that there were at a some- 
what later time in Palestine stiff main- 
tainers of Jewish exclusiveness, who held 
in abomination the whole conception of 
a Greek version. They said that it had 
been forbidden to write the law on the 
skin of an unclean beast: surely it was 
ten times forbidden to pollute it by the 
language of the heathen. Consequently 
that which was in Alexandria a day of 
feasting was turned by them into one 
of mourning ; and they commemorated 
by a fast what they regarded as a day 
of apostasy, like that when the people 
danced round the calf which Aaron had 
made. Little did these short-sighted 
rigorists consider that it was owing to this 
book, the making of which they deplored, 
that their brethren who lived among the 
heathen were preserved from learning 
any of their ways; and, even though 
they might lose the use of their national 
language, held fast to their national 
religion as a thing with which none of 
Jewish race could ever bear to part. 

24. Literary activity of Hellenistic Jews. 
—We learn, however, that in judging of 
Jewish opinion we must take separate 
account of Palestine and Alexandria, as 
distinct centres of religious thought, 
which conceivably might develop itself 
differently in the two places. The 
Alexandrine Jews might well regard 
themselves as entitled to hold an opinion 
of their own. Alexandria was one of the 
foremost cities of the world, as a centre 
both of commerce and of literature. 
Its inhabitants boasted that theirs had 
been a great city when Rome was as yet 
but a village, and that even then Rome 
must starve if it did not receive supplies 
of corn from Egypt. ‘The Jews held a 
leading place in the commerce of the 
city, and many of them were deeply 
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tinctured with Hellenic culture. They 
were forced, in a way that Palestinian 
Jews were not, to take account of Gre- 
cian speculative systems, and were na- 
turally desirous to present their religion 
in the form most likely to attract a 
philosophic inquirer, and were solicitous 
to smooth away difficulties which might 
be expected to repel him. Some of the 
Greek-speaking Jews were active in 
literary composition. Eusebius, in his 
Praeparatio Evangelica (Book ix.), gives 
extracts from several writers who had 
arrayed the facts of the Old Testa- 
ment history in a Grecian garb. One 
writer named Ezekiel had turned the 
history of the Exodus into a drama, in 
which Moses and Zipporah and Raguel 
hold dialogues in iambic verse; and 
even the scene at the burning bush, in 
which God Himself is a speaker, is 
thrown into like form. Another writer, 
Theodotus, told in hexameters the story 
of the rape of Dinah and the destruction 
of Shechem (Zu. Praep. ix. 22). An- 
other, who in distinction from his better- 
known namesake is called the elder 
Philo, wrote a description of Jerusalem, 
also in hexameters. Others, as Deme- 
trius and Eupolemus, retold in prose the 
Scripture narrative of the early history 
of the Jewish nation. Some of these are 
treated by Josephus and by Eusebius as 
if they were heathen writers bearing 
independent testimony to the truth of 
the Old Testament narratives; but an 
examination of the extracts which have 
been preserved proves decisively that the 
writers in question obtained their know- 
ledge solely from the Old Testament. 
It is reasonable to think that those who 
exhibited so intimate an acquaintance 
with that volume were probably Jews. 
If any of them were heathen, we have 
indirect evidence how successful Jews 
had been in commending their literature 
to Greek-speaking people. 

25. Additions made by them to the 
Canonical books.—But Jewish literary 
activity did not limit itself to the re- 
production or recasting of the sacred 
histories. It displayed itself also in the 
composition of narratives, some entirely 
fictitious, such as probably the story of 
Susanna; others, such as the books of 
the Maccabees, recording the history of 
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times later than those treated of in the 
books of the Palestinian canon. - It is 
intelligible that many who might set 
little value on works which merely told 
over again with less authority the story 
told in the canonical books might be 
ready to give a different reception to 
writings which appeared really to sup- 
plement the Scripture history, and might 
regard such works as at least edifying 
for private reading, even though not 
possessed of canonical authority. Thus, 
for example, in Scotland, where in 
modern times there has been no dis- 
position to receive apocryphal writings, 
the works of Josephus have been ad- 
mitted to rank as edifying Sunday read- 
ing. Certain it is that severai works, to 
which there was nothing corresponding 
in the Hebrew Bible, came to be joined 
in the current use of Greek-speaking 
people with the translations of the 
canonical books. 


§ IV. ALEXANDRIAN CANON OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


26. Generally coincident with Pales- 
tinian.—It has been already said that we 
are not at liberty to assume that Alex- 
andrian opinion was always identical with 
Palestinian, and therefore that the ques- 
tion what value was attached to the later 
books at Alexandria is not decisively 
settled by our knowledge that they were 
not regarded as canonical in Palestine. 
But we hear nowhere of any difference 
between native and foreign Jews on the 
subject of the Canon; and as far as the 
Apocrypha is concerned, no difference 
is exhibited in our great source of in- 
formation as to Alexandrian religious 
thought; namely, the writings of the 
great Alexandrian Jew, Philo. 

27. Philo: prominence given by him to 
the Pentateuch.—Indeed, on comparing 
Philo’s Scripture quotations with those 
of the New ‘Testament writers, we 
are conscious of one difference. The 
New Testament quotations range freely 
through all the books of the Old, and 
seem to treat all as of like authority. 
The Law and the Prophets alike fur- 
nished materials for synagogue reading 
(Acts xili, 15; Luke iv. 17), and even 
the title “the Law” ceases to be ex- 
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clusively given to the books of Moses. 
St. John in his Gospel three times cites 
the Psalms as “the Law” (x. 34, xi. 34, 
KV 25), and St. Paul (x Cor’ xiv. 21) 
gives as from the Law a quotation from 
the prophet Isaiah. In the writings of 
Philo, on the contrary, the books of 
Moses have such prominence that it 
requires attentive examination to dis- 
cover what value he set on other Old 
Testament books. The subjects of the 
great majority of Philo’s treatises are ex- 
positions of parts of the Mosaic writings : 
not one of his treatises formally professes 
to explain any other part of Scripture. 
And, again, there are in Philo’s writings 
about fifty quotations from the Penta- 
teuch for one from any other part of the 
Old Testament. We are thus led to put 
to ourselves the question, Can it be that 
Philo and the Alexandrian Jews did not 
include in their Canon any books but 
those of the Pentateuch; and that thus 
the books of the Apocrypha found it 
easy to establish themselves, not indeed 
on a level with the Pentateuch, but on a 
level with other Old Testament books? 
The result, however, of careful examina- 
tion is to answer this question in the 
negative, by proving that Philo did attri- 
bute inspiration to the later Old Testa- 
ment books, and that he did not set the 
Apocrypha on a level with even these 
latter books. 

28. According to the original story, the 
Seventy Interpreters translated the Penta- 
teuch only—There can be no doubt, 
however, of the special authority at- 
tributed in Egypt to the Pentateuch. 
On turning back to the letter of Aristeas 
already referred to, it is proved that 
the original story of the Seventy Inter- 
preters limited their work to the trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch. It is only of 
the Mosaic laws that the fame is de- 
scribed as having reached the Egyptian 
king. It is only the Book of the Law 
that is said to have been sent from 
Jerusalem, and this only is mentioned 
through the whole story. Indeed, the 
length of time which the translation is 
said to have taken, viz. 70 days, suits 
well enough for the work of rendering the 
Pentateuch, but would be altogether in- 
adequate for that of translating the whole 
Old Testament. Josephus, who tells the 
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story after Aristeas, not only like him 
makes mention only of the Law as having 
been sent to the King of Egypt, but in 
the preface to his Antiquities expressly 
says that no other part of the Scripture 
had been so sent. But setting aside the 
story of the Seventy Interpreters, internal 
evidence proves that the Pentateuch was 
translated by different hands from those 
that worked on the other books. Not 
only is the style of the translation dif- 
ferent, the rendering of the Pentateuch 
being the more close and literal, but 
many proper names (for example, Phi- 
listines, Mesopotamia, Idumzea) are dif- 
ferently rendered in the earlier and the 
later books ; and so are several technical 
words, such as Urim and Thummim. It 
is quite true that the Christian Fathers 
generally lost sight of this distinction, 
and commonly thought of the Greek Old 
Testament which they used, as a work 
translated all at one time, and that they 
ascribed the origin of the entire collec- 
tion to the seventy elders who, accord- 
ing to the current story, had been sent 
to the King of Egypt. But the earlier 
version of the story only referred to the 
Pentateuch, and, as has been already said, 
the different books are proved by internal 
evidence to have been translated at dif- 
ferent dates. 

29. Lhe Pentateuch probably came into 
synagogue use before the other Old Testa- 
ment books.—That this should be so is 
quite intelligible if we believe, as there is 
every reason to do, that the Greek transla- 
tion took its origin in the needs of the 
synagogue worship in places where Jews 
habitually spoke Greek. There is a 
current story that until the time of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes only sections from the 
Law were read in their synagogue worship, 
but that under his tyranny the public 
reading of the Law being forbidden, the 
rulers of the synagogue substituted for 
use in their worship a selection of lessons 
from the Prophets. When on the death 
of Antiochus the reading of the Law was 
restored, the reading of the Prophets 
was still continued. This story, how- 
ever, rests on no good authority ;} and 
the true date of the introduction into the 


' The earliest authority seems to be Elias 
Levita, who lived at the end of the fifteenth 
century, 
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synagogue worship of readings either 
from the Law or the Prophets is lost in 
obscurity. But at least there is every 
reason to think that the public reading 
of the Pentateuch was much the older of 
the two; and therefore it is quite intelli- 
gible that the need of a Greek version of 
the Pentateuch would occur before one 
of a translation of the other books became 
necessary. With this agrees the fact that 
existing copies of the Greek of the Pen- 
tateuch differ but slightly from each other, 
and not very much from the current 
Hebrew text, while there is much more 
uncertainty about the Greek text of the 
later books, and the variations from the 
Massoretic Hebrew text are often con- 
siderable. And evidently the text of a 
book only employed in private reading 
might be liable to corruptions from which 
one constantly used in public worship 
would be secure. The proofs have been 
already given that the prophetical books 
furnished materials for synagogue reading 
in the apostolic times, not only in Judzea 
but in Asia Minor. But it is possible 
enough that the public reading of the 
prophetical books may have been of 
later introduction in Egypt than in these 
countries, and may not have been very 
ancient in Philo’s time. 

30. Recognition of these other books by 
Philo.—In this way we can account for 
the very great prominence which Philo 
gives to the Mosaic writings ; but though 
his use of the other books is compara- 
tively small, it is only by comparison that 
it is so, for he quotes these books some 
fifty times, and he clearly treats them as 
inspired.! He quotes the words addressed 
to Joshua, “I will never leave thee or 
forsake thee,” as a Adyov or inspired 
utterance ; he treats the whole story of 
Gideon or of Samuel like the narratives 
in the Pentateuch, making it a source 
of mystical deductions; the Book of 
Judges is quoted with the formula, as 6 
iepos Adyos yoti; the song of Hannah is 
cited as inspired ; the Psalmist is several 


1 Quite similar features present themselves in 
another Alexandrian writing, the Book of Wis- 
dom. That work exhibits the writer as strongly 
influenced by the prophecies of Isaiah, by the 
Psalms, and by the Book of Proverbs: but the 
histories which he makes the subject of direct 
comment are taken exclusively from the Penta- 
teuch. 
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times described as “that divine person” (6 
Gearéovos dvyp), as no common person, 
but a prophet whom it is good to trust” 
(odx 6 TvXdV GAA Kal mpopyTys O Kadov 
morTevev, 6 Tas tyuvwodlas dvaypawas, De 
Agric. 1. 308, Mangey’s edition); and 
the prophetical writings are cited with 
such formularies of quotation as the 
following :—‘“ An inspired member of the 
prophetic choir” (0d zpodytikod Gracisrns 
xopod, De Conf. lings. p. 411); “one 
of the old prophets who in divine inspira- 
tion said” (tis tv raAdaiwy mpopyTtay Os 
erlevacas eimev, Quod a Deo mittantur 
Somnia, p. 681); “the father of the uni- 
verse uttered by prophetic mouths” (6 
TaTnp Tov dAwv dua TpodnTiKav eéorice 
otopatwv, De Profugis, p. 5753 see also 
p. 293). One passage of Philo (De Vit. 
Contemp. 3) has been quoted as indicat- 
ing his Canon. He describes the Thera- 
peutee as bringing into their holy place 
none of the things needed for nourish- 
ment of the body, but only Zaws, and 
oracles delivered by prophets, and hymns 
and other writings by which knowledge 
and piety are increased and perfected. 
And no doubt the well-known threefold 
division of sacred books appears to be 
here recognised ; but the passage itself 
determines nothing as to the authority 
ascribed by Philo to each of these 
sections. 

31. His silence as to the Apocrypha. 
—Philo exhibits his sense of the pre- 
dominant authority of Moses, by de- 
scribing the later prophets, even one so 
late as Zechariah, as companions (€ratpov) 
of Moses, as if they owed their authority 
to having been the scholars and suc- 
cessors of the great legislator. If it is to 
be inferred from this that Philo did not 
set the historical and prophetical books 
on quite the same level as the Pentateuch, 
it is still plainer that he did not set the 
Apocrypha on a level with the historical 
and prophetical books. These latter 
books he quotes far less frequently than 
the Pentateuch, but still very often; and 
quotes them in such a way as to exhibit 
his reverence for them: the Apocrypha 
he never quotes at all. This silence 
is truly remarkable, because Philo re- 
peatedly quotes profane authors ; so that 
even if he ascribed to the books called 
Apocrypha no canonical authority, we 
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might still expect that he should shew 
some signs of acquaintance with them. 
When we join to the evidence afforded 
by Philo the fact that we never hear of 
any difference of opinion between Alex- 
andrian and Palestinian Jews as to the 
books to which they ascribed inspired 
authority, we are warranted in concluding 
that the Canon of both was the same ; 
and that though the Greek-speaking 
Jews used in private reading non- 
canonical books which they found to be 
edifying, they did not set these on the 
level of the ancient Scriptures. 


§ V. THE OLD TESTAMENT AS USED 
BY THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


32. LVon-recognition of the Apocrypha 
in the New Zestament.—Philo’s silence 
with regard to the Apocrypha harmo- 
nizes with the fact that in the New 
Testament writings which quote freely 
all the parts of the Canon recognised 
by Josephus, there is no formal quota- 
tion of any of those other books which, 
according to Josephus, were later than 
the reign of Artaxerxes, and which he 
regarded as inferior in credit to the 
earlier writings. It is true that in the 
New Testament there are some _half- 
dozen passages where the formulz of 
Scripture citation are used, but where 
the passages quoted can either not be 
identified at all, or not with any cer- 
tainty, with anything found in our Old 
Testament. Such passages are Matt. ii. 
23, Luke xi. 49, John vii. 38, 1 Cor. ii. 9, 
Eph. v. 14, 2 Tim. ii. 8, James iv. 5. 
But the singular thing is, that if we fail to 
find the originals of these passages in the 
books of the Hebrew Canon, we equally 
fail to find them in the works commonly 
called the Apocrypha, in no part of 
which can anything resembling these 
passages be found. If indeed the Book 
of Enoch had formed part of the Canon 
of the Council of Trent, we should be 
bound to consider what inference ought 
to be drawn from the fact that that book 
is quoted by St. Jude; but except Ter- 
tullian, no one in the Christian Church 
seems to have owned the Book of Enoch 
as canonical; and the fact remains that 
among the books which were anywhere 
admitted into the Canon of the Christian 
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Church, none but those of the Hebrew 
Canon are directly quoted by New 
Testament writers. In fact the Apostles 
appear to have been in full agreement | 
with their Jewish brethren as to the Old 
Testament Canon; and Jewish tradition 
on the subject has never wavered down 
to the present day. 

33. Patristic use of the Old Testament. 
—But the Gospel was rapidly propa- 
gated among men unacquainted with 
Jewish tradition, and unable to read the 
Hebrew Bible. The Greek Bible had 
been a chief instrument in their con- 
version, and continued to be a principal 
means of sustaining their religious life. - 
Many of them had not the qualifications 
for discriminating between the claims of 
the different parts of the Greek book which 
they used. It has been already remarked, 
that ordinarily the Christian Fathers apply 
to their whole Greek Bible the account 
which Aristeas gave of the origin of the 
Pentateuch, and imagine that the trans- 
lation of all the books was the work of 
the Seventy Interpreters. So, for ex- 
ample, Irenzeus (ili. 21), when he tells 
the story of the seventy cells, tells it con- 
cerning the translation, not of “ the 
Law,” but of all the books of the Scrip- 
tures. And at an earlier time, Justin 
Martyr, in his controversy with Trypho, 
accuses the Jews of having taken away 
many Scriptures from the translation 
effected by the seventy elders who were 
with Ptolemy; and when he is asked to 
specify these mutilations, they turn out to 
affect passages in Isaiah, in Jeremiah, in 
the Psalms, and in Esdras; and the 
idea does not appear to occur, either to 
Justin or to his Jewish interlocutor, that 
these books had not been translated by 
the same hands as the Pentateuch. 

34. The Christian Fathers were ac 
guainted with the books called Apocrypha. 
-—-But the Greek Bible which passed into 
the hands of the Gentile converts to 
Christianity included whole books not to 
be found in the Hebrew Canon; and it 
is not wonderful that where the Hebrew 
language was unknown, and where there 
was no contact with Jewish tradition, all 
should have been received indiscrimi- 
nately. Numerous instances can be pro- 
duced of the use of the books of the 
Apocrypha by Christian Fathers from the 
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earliest times; and in many cases the 
quotations are made with the usual 
formulze of Scripture citation. Judith is 
cited as a pattern of female heroism in 
the Epistle of Clement of Rome (c. 55) : 
in the Epistle which bears the name of 
Barnabas (xix. 9) a saying of the Son of 
Sirach (iv. 31) is incorporated ; and the 
occurrence of the same passage in the 
lately discovered Zeaching of the Twelve 
Apostles has led many critics to believe 
that Barnabas here copied a still earlier 
document. The homily which goes by 
the name of Clement’s Second Epistle 
exhibits (ch. 16) a reminiscence of the 
Book of Tobit (iv. 11, xi. 9), though with 
much freedom of alteration, The same 
passage of Tobit was clearly also known 
to Polycarp (ch. 10). The Story of Bel 
and the Dragon is cited by Irenzeus 
(iv. 5). 

35. And frequently quote them as Scrip- 
ture.—The instances just produced only 
exhibit acquaintance with the books of 
the Apocrypha, and determine nothing as 
to the consideration in which they were 
held by those who quoted them. And 
perhaps we cannot lay much stress on 
the fact that Irenzeus (v. 35) ascribes to 
the prophet Jeremiah a quotation really 
taken from the apocryphal Book of Ba- 
ruch. But Clement of Alexandria, who 
was omnivorous in his reading, not only, 
like Irenzeus, quotes Baruch as Jeremiah 
(Strom. 1. 10), but repeatedly quotes 
apocryphal books as Scripture. Thus 
he quotes Tobit as Scripture (Strom. 
vi. 12), Ecclesiasticus (i. 8), 2 Esdras 
(ili. 16), Wisdom (v. 14), ascribing the 
last-named book to Solomon (vi. 14). 
Clement was not very critical; and if, in 
deference to his authority, we were to add 
the books just named to our Old Testa- 
ment Canon, we should be bound in con- 
sistency to add the Epistles of Clement 
and of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Her- 
mas, and other books to our New Testa- 
ment Canon. ‘Tertullian ascribes the 
Book of Wisdom to Solomon (Adv. Va- 
lent. 2), and quotes Ecclesiasticus with 
the formula “sicuti scriptum est” (Zx- 
hort. ad Cast. 2). In this style of quota- 
tion Clement and Tertullian are followed 
by many succeeding writers, popular 
usage constantly tending to make no dis- 
crimination between the different books 
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which circulated as component parts of 
the current Greek Bible. 


§ VI. LEARNED EASTERN OPINION CON- 
CERNING THE OLD TESTAMENT CANON. 


36. Origen. — But whatever popular 
usage might be, learned opinion con- 
stantly remained cognizant of the dis- 
tinction between those books which the 
Hebrews recognised. as part of their 
Bible, and those which owed their circula- 
tion to the Greek version. The Christian 
world was, no doubt, much indebted for 
its wide knowledge of this distinction to 
the Leclesiastical History of Eusebius. In 
this the historian had inserted not only 
the testimonies of Josephus and Melito 
which we have already quoted, but also 
that of Origen, than whose authority 
none stood higher on questions of biblical 
criticism. He quotes (vi. 25) a passage 
from Origen’s commentary on the First 
Psalm, in which it is. stated that the 
canonical books of the Old Testament 
are, as the Hebrews have handed down, 
twenty-two in number, answering to the 
number of letters in their alphabet ; and 
then the Hebrew as well as the Greek 
names of these books are given. Of the 
books of the Apocrypha, the only men- 
tion in this place is that Origen adds 
that, besides the twenty-two books which 
he has enumerated, there are the books 
of the Maccabees. 

37. Africanus.—But Origen himself 
affords a curious example of the conflict 
between popular and scientific opinion. 
He used a Greek Bible himself; and 
though he has shewn himself aware that 
some of the things included in it formed 
no part of the Hebrew Canon, he habitu- 
ally conformed to what, in Alexandria at 
least, was the popular usage. ‘Thus he 
read the Story of Susanna as. part of the 
Book of Daniel, and he appealed to it 
in a public discussion which he held in 
Palestine. For this he was taken to 
task by Africanus, at that time the most 
learned scholar in Palestine; and since, 
in the question what Canon was recog- 
nised by the Apostles, it is with the Pales- 
tinian tradition we are mainly concerned, 
it is interesting to find that the Canon 
which is attested as recognised in Pales- 
tine, by Josephus in the first century and’ 
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by Melito in the second, appears now 
from Africanus to have been in the third 
century still in exclusive possession. 
Africanus writes, that having been pre- 
sent when Origen had quoted that part 
of the Book of Daniel which contains the 
Story of Susanna, he was not so discour- 
teous as to interrupt at the time; but he 
expresses his surprise that Origen could 
fail to be aware that this section of the 
book was spurious. The story was a 
pretty one, but was a modern addition, 
as might be shewn by many proofs, of 
which he proceeds to give a summary. 
Only one of the arguments he uses need 
here be noticed: viz. that all the books 
of the Old Testament had been translated 
from the Hebrew, but that the original 
of this story was plainly Greek, as ap- 
pears from a certain play on words. The 
story tells how Daniel convicted the two 
false witnesses by asking each separately 
under what tree he had seen Susanna 
commit adultery. The one answers, 
Under a mastich-tree (cyivos) ; and 
Daniel replies, God will cut thee asunder 
(cxice). The other answers, Under a 
holm-tree (zpivos) ; and Daniel replies, 
The angel of the Lord is ready to saw 
thee asunder (mpica). Origen replies 
seriatim to the objections stated by Afri- 
canus; and in answer to this one, he 
refuses to accept the paronomasia as 
proof that the Story of Susanna was not 
originally written in Hebrew. He chal- 
lenges Africanus to tell the Hebrew 
names of the two trees in question; a 
thing which he himself, notwithstanding 
many inquiries from Jews, had never 
been able to find out. How, then, could 
Africanus tell that the Hebrew names 
might not have admitted the same play 
on words? Or at least might there not 
have been a play on words in the He- 
brew, which, though incapable of literal 
translation, had yet, by a change in the 
names of the trees, been skilfully re- 
presented by the Greek translator? If 
Origen is right here, the Greek trans- 
lator must not only be complimented for 
his skill, but congratulated for his good 
fortune in being able to find Greek 
names of trees so admirably suited to his 
purpose. 

38. Origen’s reply to Africanus.—But 
amore fundamental question was raised 
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with regard to the principle assumed 
by Africanus, that no books were to 
be recognised as belonging to the Old 
Testament but those which had been 
originally written in Hebrew. The ad- 
mission of this principle would evidently 
be fatal to the claims of many of the 
books of the Apocrypha. Origen points 
out what revolutionary consequences 
would follow if the Christian Church 
were required then to alter its Canon into 
conformity with the Hebrew text. It was 
not only the Story of Susanna that must 
be cut out: not only the other additions 
to the Book of Daniel, the Song of the 
Three Children, and the Story of Bel 
and the Dragon, but there were also 
passages in the Book of Esther, in the 
Book of Job, and indeed in many other 
parts of the Old Testament, which, 
though found in the Greek text, had 
nothing corresponding in the Hebrew. 
Must all these be also excised? Must 
we reject the sacred books current 
among the brotherhood, and pay humble 
court to the unbelieving Jews, entreating 
them to impart books free from spurious 
admixture? Can we suppose that Di- 
vine Providence, which had given in the 
sacred Scriptures edification to all the 
churches of Christ, did not care for 
those whom He had bought with a price, 
for whose sake God spared not His own 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all, that 
He with Him also might freely give us all 
things. It were well if Africanus would 
remember the precept, ‘Thou shalt not 
move the everlasting landmarks which 
those before thee have set up.” 

39. Athanasius, — However Origen’s 
practice may have tended to obliterate 
the distinction which his theory ac- 
knowledged, between the books extant 
in Hebrew and the additions made 
to them in the Greek Bible, that dis- 
tinction was not lost sight of even in 
Alexandria. The century after Origen 
presents us with the testimony of the 
great Alexandrian bishop Athanasius. In 
the letters which, in conformity with 
ancient custom, he annually issued to 
announce the date of Easter to the 
churches of his province, it was his wont 
not to confine himself to that notifica- 
tion, but to take a wider range of instruc- 
tion. In that which he issued in the 
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year 365, he gives a list of the books of 
Scripture, stating that the books of the 
Old Testament, whose names he gives, 
were twenty-two, according to the number 
of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. 
He then gives a list of New Testament 
books, agreeing with our own Canon, 
and adds, ‘“‘ These are the fountains of 
salvation, so that he who thirsts may 
satisfy himself with the oracles in these. 
‘In these alone the lesson of piety is pro- 
claimed. Let no one add to these, nor 
take anything from them.” Apparently, 
however, the books of the ‘Canon were 
reserved as the exclusive property of 
members of the Church; for Athanasius 
goes on to say that there were other 
books not included in the Canon used 
for the instruction of catechumens, viz. 
the Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, 
Esther, Tobit, Judith, the Teaching of 
the Apostles, and the Shepherd. It will 
be observed that Esther is placed, not 
among the canonical books, but with 
those of the Apocrypha, and that the 
books of the Maccabees are not men- 
tioned at all. Athanasius, being ignorant 
of Hebrew, used a Greek Bible; and 
though he was aware of the inferior au- 
thority of the books which he names as 
not belonging to the Canon, it is very pos- 
sible that he may not have been equally 
aware of the spurious character of some 
of the additions made in the Greek text 
to some of the books which he acknow- 
' ledged. He certainly counted Baruch as 
‘part of Jeremiah; and in this he was 
followed by several succeeding writers. 
40. Other Eastern authorities, —It 
would be tedious to quote other Eastern 
Fathers, such as Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Gregory. Nazianzen, Amphilochius, Epi- 
phanius. Nor need time be spent in 
discussing the Council of Laodicea, a 
small council which met about 4.D. 363, 
and which appears to have been the first 
council to make decrees on the subject 
of canonical books. ‘The list of books 
commonly appended to their decrees 
omits the Apocrypha, but its authenticity 
cannot be relied on. The exclusion 
of the Apocrypha is so completely in 
accordance with Eastern learned opinion, 
that it is immaterial whether the list 
as we have it was drawn up at the 
council itself, or afterwards appended as 
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expressing general church usage. Suf- 
fice it, then, to say that when. Eastern 
writers undertake formally to enumerate 
the books of the Old Testament, they 
ordinarily reckon only the books of the 
Hebrew Canon; but that, in practical 
use, all the books of the Greek Bible are 
apt to be indiscriminately employed. It 
is worth while to mention that this prac- 
tical use applies quite as much to the 
apocryphal First Book of Esdras, which 
is not recognised by the Council of 
Trent, as to any of the apocryphal books 
which that council has admitted. There 
is no story more frequently cited by the 
Fathers than the tale of the three young 
men at the court of Darius, which is 
told in the book just mentioned. It may 
be added that the Afostolic Constitu- 
tions—a work which in its present form 
may be dated as of the latter part of the 
fourth century—gives a list (ii. 57) of 
books to be used in church reading, and 
in this is quite silent as to any books but 
those of the Hebrew Canon. The Afo- 
stolic Canons is a compilation to the ear- 
lier part of which may be assigned the 
date just given for the present form of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, but which has 
received additions of uncertain later date. 
The last of the Canons so added gives a 
list of Scripture books, which adds to the 
books of the Hebrew Canon three books 
of Maccabees, and mentions on a lower 
level the Book of Ecclesiasticus as useful 
for the instruction of the young. 


§ VII. THE OLp TEesTAMENT CANON 
IN THE WEST. 


. Augustine—We turn now to the 
West, and there, as might be expected, 
we find an echo of Greek opinion. 
The Latin Old Testament was, at least 
for some three centuries, only a trans- 
lation from the Greek, so that popu- 
lar usage in the West, as well as in 
the East, tended to an indiscriminate 
use of all the books which possessed 
ecclesiastical authority. The story that 
the Seventy Interpreters had evidenced 
their inspiration by the exact agree- 
ment of their separate works was: very 
generally believed; and with those who 
accepted that story, the Greek Bible 
was evidently an inspired book of au- 
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thority, fully equal to that of the Hebrew 
original. Nor was this belief shaken 
when, in process of time, it came to be 
known that there were passages in which 
the Greek did not faithfully represent the 
Hebrew, Augustine heldthat, if the Greek 
differed from the Hebrew, it was because 
God had inspired the translators to make 
it different. The Hebrew book was 
written for the use of Jews: no doubt 
some changes were necessary to adapt it 
to the use of the Gentile world. If there 
was even a direct contradiction between 
the Greek translation and the original, 
Augustine held that this contradiction 
was to be regarded as a signal indicating 
that in the passage in question we were 
not to rest satisfied with a literal inter- 
pretation. And going beneath the letter 
to look for an allegorical interpretation, 
he was always able to shew that the same 
truths were taught in both books, though 
under different figures. Augustine, who 
has no pretensions to rank as a learned 
scholar, habitually used a Latin Bible 
which contained the books of the Apo- 
crypha; and he frequently appeals to the 
authority of these books, though he some- 
times shews himself aware that their 
authority was questioned, and that they 
were not included in the Canon of the 
Jews. In the Council of Carthage, 
A.D. 397, at which he was present, a list 
of canonical Scriptures was drawn up, 
agreeing with that afterwards adopted by 
the Council of Trent. In fact, this 
African Council of Latin-speaking bishops 
is the best authority which the Trent 
divines can produce for their decision. 
There is reason, however, to think that 
the Council of Carthage did not intend 
to exclude, as was done at Trent, the 
apocryphal First Book of Esdras from 
their list of canonical books. Augustine 
certainly, when he spoke of Esdras, in- 
tended to include this book, and acknow- 
ledged it as Scripture (De Civ, Dei, 
xvill, 36). In copies of the Septuagint 
the Virst Book of Esdras meant the apo- 
cryphal first book; the second book meant 
the canonical Ezra and Nehemiah re- 
garded as making a single book, We 
can scarcely doubt that ‘these were the 
two books of Esdras acknowledged at 
Carthage ; and {t would seem to be from 
not understanding this point that the 
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apocryphal First Esdras escaped recogni- 
tion at Trent. 

42. Rufinus. —Scholars, however, in 
the West could not help being acquainted 
with Greek learned opinion as to the in- 
ferior authority of some of the books in 
Church use, and they made that opinion 
known to their countrymen, Rufinus, for 
example, in his Commentary on the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, gives a list of Old Testament 
books agreeing with the Hebrew Canon ; 
and then he adds, “Yet it must be 
known that there are other books which 
have been called by the ancients not 
canonical, but ecclesiastical;’ and he 
then specifies the so-called Wisdom of 
Solomon, the Wisdom of the Son of 
Sirach, the books of Tobit, Judith, and 
Maccabees; and in the New Testament, 
the Shepherd of Hermas and the Two 
Ways or Judgment of Peter. ‘These, he 
said, the Fathers wished should be read 
in churches, but not alleged to establish 
any article of faith. 

43. /erome.—F or the emphatic enunci- 
ation of the inferior authority of those Old 
Testament books, or parts of books, which 
were not extant in Hebrew, the Western 
world was indebted to Jerome, who was 
the first Western scholar to acquire a know- 
ledge of Hebrew himself, and who even 
made the study of that language fashion- 
able in Rome, He shewed that the story 
of the seventy cells was wanting in histori- 
cal authority ; and he altogether rejected 
the notion of the inspiration of the Greek 
translators, pointing out that the work of 
a translator was quite different from that 
of an inspired prophet, and required dif- 
ferent qualifications ; human learning and 
knowledge of languages being the essen- 
tial qualifications ofa translator. By the 
help of the Hebrew, Jerome revised the 
former Latin version, and in the prefaces 
to the books of his revised version he 
insisted on the claims of the “ Hebrew 
verity.” But the authority of the books 
previously current in Latin was by 
this time so well established, that this 
department of Jerome’s labours drew on 
him an amount of opposition and ca- 
lumny of which he repeatedly complains 
bitterly, He says in the preface to his 
version of the Book of Job, “If I occu- 
pied myself in basket-making”—then a 
common employment of monks — “ j in 
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order to eat my bread by the sweat of 
my face, nobody would assail me. But 
now, because according to the Saviour’s 
command I choose to labour for the meat 
that perisheth not, and strive to clear of 
briar; and thorns the way of the sacred 
volume, I am violently attacked. When 
I correct faults, I am treated as a forger, 
and I am accused of introducing errors 
when I am taking them away. Such is 
the force of custom, that many like even 
what are acknowledged to be faults, 
and are more anxious to have their 
copies beautifully written than correctly 
written.” 

44. Augustine’s expostulation with Je- 
rome,—I\t was, however, neither personal 
animosity nor stupid ignorance which in- 
spired the dislike that many pious men 
then felt to the attempt to supersede the 
current Latin Bible by one translated 
directly from the Hebrew. Augustine, for 
example, made friendly expostulation with 
Jerome. He protested against the im- 
modesty of correcting the translation of 
the seventy interpreters. If the passage 
in the original was plain, they could not 
well have gone wrong ; if it was obscure, 
they were as likely as any modern trans- 
lator to give the true meaning. He 
pointed out that the adoption of a 
new translation would not only set the 
Latin Churches at variance with the 
Greek, but would cast uncertainty on 
the whole text of Scripture. If a ques- 
tion arose as to the accuracy of a trans- 
lation from the Greek, that language 
was so generally known that there would 
be no difficulty in obtaining skilled and 
trustworthy opinion as to which transla- 
tion was right. But who knew Hebrew 
in the West besides Jerome himself? If 
they scrupled on his word to reject ren- 
derings sanctioned by prescriptive use, 
to whom were they to resort in order to 
test his assertions? Were they to go to 
the Jews? What a humiliation to have 
the authority of the Greek and Latin 
Churches set aside in deference to these 
Jewish judges! Perhaps they might 
give some translation different both from 
the Septuagint and from Jerome’s, and 
who was then to decide between them ? 
And how could you ever be sure that 
they were not purposely giving false in- 
formation? Who could trust the good 
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faith .of those enemies of the Cross of 
Christ ? 

45. Zhe story of the gourd—lIn illus- 
tration of the practical inconvenience 
of translation from the Hebrew, St. 
Augustine told a story which has been 
often quoted. An African bishop having 
adopted Jerome’s translation in his 
church, there came to be read the lesson 
about Jonah’s gourd, when, instead of 
the “gourd” to which the people had 
been accustomed, there was read Je- 
rome’s word “ivy.” On this there arose 
a tumult in the congregation, the Greeks 
among them especially accusing the 
translation of falsification. The bishop 
was obliged to consult the Jews, who, 
St. Augustine tells Jerome, “ either 
through ignorance or malice,” answered 
that it was ‘‘ gourd” in the Hebrew copies, 
as it was in the Greek and Latin, so that, 
in short, the bishop was compelled to 
correct this reading as a fault; for, if he 
had not done so, he would have been 
left without a flock. In fine, Augustine 
pressed on Jerome the great scandal 
which a new translation would cause the 
people, by shaking the credit of the 
Septuagint, to which their ears and hearts 
had become accustomed, and which had 
been approved by the authority of the 
Apostles. 

46. Rujfinus assails Jerome for re- 
jeting the Apocrypha, —'The remon- 
strances which Augustine made, cour- 
teously and respectfully, were repeated 
by Jerome’s antagonist Rufinus angrily 
and scurrilously. Jerome had learned 
Hebrew from a Jew named Baranina, 
—a name which, for the purposes of 
invective, was made to take the form 
Barabbas.! ‘‘What wickedness,” cries 
Rufinus, “to violate the deposit of the 
Holy Ghost! The History of Susanna, 
who afforded an example of chastity to 
the Church of God, has been cut out and 
rejected by you. The Song of the Three 
Children, which is sung on festivals in the 
Church of God, has been removed from 
its place. Why need I name separately 
changes the number of which is too 
great to be counted? Are we to pay 
more respect to the one and harmonious 


1 In fact Barrabanus, instead of Baranina, is 
the reading of many MSS., and probably the 
name was so read by Rufinus, 
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voice of Seventy Interpreters, guided in 
their separate cells to uniformity by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, or to what 
one man utters at the instigation of 
Barabbas? Peter presided over the 
Church of Rome for twenty-four years, 
and no doubt gave the Church the same 
books which were used when he himself 
sat and taught. Did he deceive the 
Church by handing over to it books full 
of falsehood; and, though he knew the 
Jews had the truth, wish Christians to 
have falsehood? Perhaps you will say, 
Peter was unlearned, and was not well 
enough skilled in languages to make a 
new translation, What, did the gift of 
tongues on the day of Pentecost confer 
nothing on him? Well, Paul at least 
was not without letters. When he taught 
his disciples ‘to give heed to reading, 
would he not care that they should have 
correct readings? He ordered his dis- 
ciples to beware of the circumcision, and 
to give no heed to Jewish fables. How 
was it that he did not foresee by the 
Spirit that the time would come when the 
Church should discover that the truth of 
the Old Testament had not been de- 
livered to her by the Apostles, and when 
she must send ambassadors to the cir- 
cumcision acknowledging that she had 
been 400 years in error, and imploring 
them of their charity to impart some of 
the truth which had been in their keep- 
ing; when she would be obliged to own 
that she, who had been chosen as the 
bride of Christ, had been decked by the 
Apostles with false jewels, and must beg 
the Jews to send Barabbas, whom once 
the Church had rejected in order to wed 
Christ, that he might replace the false 
with true ornaments ?” 

47. The arguments of Rufinus derived 
Srom Origen.—lIt is to be observed what 
a close relation there is between the line 
taken by Rufinus in this controversy with 
Jerome, and that taken by Origen in his 
controversy with Africanus. Their argu- 
ments would have great weight if their 
assumption were correct that the Apostles 
had guaranteed the authority of what 
passed i in the fourth century as the Sep- 
tuagint version; but we have already 
seen that there is no reason to think that 
the Canon of the Apostles included the 
books of the Apocrypha. It is also to 
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be observed that what was involved in the 
assumption was not merely the claims of 
the books not extant in Hebrew: the 
correctness of the Septuagint translation 
of all the recognised books was equally 
supposed to be guaranteed. But that no 
such guarantee was given, is plain from 
the number of passages where New Testa- 
ment writers cite the Old Testament, and 
do not use the Septuagint translation. 

48. The practice of St. Jerome as to 
the use of the Apocrypha.—lt has been 
remarked in the case both of Josephus 
and of Origen, that the practice of 
these writers does not agree with their 
theory ; and we are therefore led to 
inquire whether Jerome has been more 
consistent. The result is found to be 
that when Jerome is using the books 
of the Apocrypha, “for example of life 
and instruction of manners,” he does not 
scruple to quote them with the formula 
“‘ sicut scriptum est,” and even on one 
occasion with the epithet “ scriptura 
divina.” But when he is writing con- 
troversially and using testimonies to 
establish doctrine, he is careful to mark 
the inferior authority of these books 
(see, for example, Cont. Pelag. 31, 33). 
There.is a like difference between the 
theory of the Church of England stated 
in her 6th article, and her practice evi- 
denced by the approval given in the 
35th article to the use of the First Book 
of Homilies, in which books of the 
Apocrypha are quoted as Scripture. 

49. Ultimate success of Jerome's trans- 
/ation.—What has been stated as to the 
opposition Jerome’s revision met with, 
entitles us to say that there seldom has 
been a case where the results of scientific 
investigation had to encounter stronger 
dislike, opposed as they were to long- 
received opinion, sanctioned by highly 
venerated authority. And yet, in the end, 
Jerome’s work had a singular success, 
—a, success, indeed, involving the aban- 
donment of the principle *for which 
Jerome contended, viz. that the au- 
thority of the most "approved translation 
must bow to that of the original. For 
Jerome’s own translation not only tri- 
umphed over the hostility which had 
threatened to suppress it at its birth, but 
gained an authority which only the ori- 
ginal could rightly claim.. In the cele- 
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brated Complutensian Polyglot! the Latin 
was placed in the middle, the Hebrew 
and Greek on each side,—as the Preface 
said, like Christ between the two thieves ; 
the idea being that we could rely on the 
Latin text, which had been in the 
keeping of the Roman Church, but not 
on those in the other two languages, 
which had been in the custody, in the 
one case of unbelieving Jews, in the other 
of schismatical Greeks. The thesis that 
the Vulgate is far closer to the original 
than either the Hebrew or Greek text 
was elaborately maintained by Morinus 
in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. The Vulgate was pronounced 
“authentic” by the Council of Trent ; 
and what is implied by that epithet to 
those who acknowledge the authority of 
that council, may be gathered from the 
dictum of a Jesuit writer of the present 
day, that “the Greek and Hebrew texts 
are of the greatest value, as means in 
order to arrive at the genuine sense and 
full force of many passages in the Latin 
Vulgate.” ? : 

50. The Middle Ages.—But the Latin 
Bible which passed into general circula- 
tion was not altogether Jerome’s work. 
He had declined to translate the books of 
the Apocrypha, but ultimately allowed 
himself to be persuaded by the urgency of 
two bishops, his friends, to make a hasty 
version first of the Book of Tobit, then of 
Judith. His version of the former book, 
he tells us, was the work of a single sitting, 
performed under the guidance of an in- 
structor skilled in Hebrew and Chaldee. 
Latin-speaking Christians, when adopting 
Jerome’s versions of the canonical books, 
were still unwilling to be without the 
books which they had been accustomed 
to read in their Bibles. They therefore 
joined to the translations revised by 
Jerome (including Tobit and Judith) the 
translations of the other books which had 
been current before Jerome’s labours. 
The Latin Bibles therefore in general 
use represented at once popular usage 
and learned opinion: popular usage 
because they contained all the books 
commonly regarded as Scripture, learned 
opinion because they also contained 
Jerome’s prefaces, in which he repeatedly 


1 Published in 1517. 
2 Humphry, Zhe Written Word, p. 228. 
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insists on the ‘distinction between the 
“canonical Scriptures” and the books 
which were read in the Church for the 
edification of the people, but not for the 
authoritative confirmation of doctrine. 
The consequence was that this distinc- 
tion was never lost sight of, and it would 
be easy to cite a long list of writers, 
all through the Middle Ages and, down 
to the very epoch of the Reformation, 
who shew themselves aware of it... It 
will suffice here to name three. 

51. De Lyra.—Nicolaus de Lyra, 
who lived in the middle of the four- 
teenth century, was one of the most 
popular of the pre-Reformation com- 
mentators on Scripture. He begins his 
commentary on the Book of Tobit as 
follows: ‘‘Now that I have, by the 
help of God, written on the canonical 
books of Holy Scripture, beginning from 
Genesis and going on to the end of the 
Apocalypse, I proceed now, trusting in 
the same help, to write on the other 
books which are not of the Canon ; viz., 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Judith, Tobit, 
and Maccabees... .The books which are 
not of the Canon are received by the 
Church to be read for instruction in 
morals, but their authority is reckoned 
less fit for proving matters which come 
into dispute, as Jerome saith in his pro- 
logue to the Book of Judith, and in his 
prologue to Solomon’s Proverbs ; where- 
fore they are of less efficacy than the 
canonical books....The books of Holy 
Scripture which are called canonical are 
of such authority, that whatsoever is 
contained there is firmly held to be true ; 
and consequently also whatsoever is 
plainly inferred from them. For as in 
philosophic writings the truth is known 
by reduction to first principles known of 
themselves, so in the writings of Catholic 
doctors the truth in matters which are to 
be held by faith is known by reduction 
to the canonical Scriptures which have 
been given by Divine revelation, so that 
nothing false can be contained in them. 
... The truth written in the canonical 
books is for the most part prior in time, 
and always’ superior in dignity and 


1 In Cosin’s Scholastical History of the Canon 
will be found in successive chapters (chaps. vi.— 
xvii.) testimonies from each century, from the 
fourth to the sixteenth. 
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authority, to that which is written in the 
non-canonical books.” Similarly in the 
preface to Ezra he had said, ‘‘ The books 
of Tobit, Judith, and Maccabees, though 
they be historical, I yet pass by for the 
present, because they are not of the 
Canon, either among the Jews or among 
Christians. Moreover Jerome says of 
them .. . that they are reckoned among 
the Apocrypha.” 

52. Cajetanus.—The second writer 
whom it is worth while here to cite 
brings us down to the very epoch of 
the Reformation, del Vio, better known 
as named from his birth-place, Caje- 
tanus, the papal legate before whom 
Luther was summoned to appear in 
1518. He was a man of the greatest 
reputation in his day,’ and the fact that 
he was a strenuous defender of papal 
prerogatives and of the parts of the 
Romish system assailed by Luther makes 
his testimony the more valuable, to the 
authority enjoyed, down to the time 
of the Council of Trent, by Jerome’s 
ruling on the subject of the Canon. He 
says, “In order not to err in our dis- 
crimination of canonical books, we follow 
the rule of St. Jerome. What he handed 
down as canonical we accept as canoni- 
cal; what he separated from the canoni- 
cal we hold outside the Canon” (Comm. 
in cap. t. ad Hebr.). In his dedicatory 
preface addressed to Pope Clement VII. 
he says, “‘ The whole Latin Church owes 
very much to St. Jerome, not only on 
account of his noting in the books of the 
Old Testament the small portions which 
are either spurious or doubtful, but also 
on account of his separation of the 
canonical from non-canonical books, 
For he has thus freed us from the re- 


1 “¢Cavete ne lumen Ecclesiz exstinguatis,” is 
said to have been the exclamation of Clement VII. 
when he saw the Cardinal in peril in the capture 
of Rome in 1528. The following is the cha- 
racter given of him by Ughelli (//aha Sacra, 
i. 5445 Venice, 1717):—‘‘ Hic ille est alter 
Thomas, Ingeniorum extrema linea, doctorum 
virorum miraculum, heereticze pravitatis terror, 
sacrarum Scripturarum lumen ac fax, scholastici 
pulveris athleta invictus, Thomisticze doctrinze 
galeatus defensor, sincerioris doctrine propug- 
naculum, arx ac promptuarium subtilium argu- 
mentorum, cathedree demum splendor ac decus, 
cujus adeo immortalia scripta sunt ut tamdiu 
videantur perennatura quamdiu divinam sapien- 
tiam scholastica subsellia personabunt.” 
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of the Hebrews that we invent 
or parts of books, of the old 
Canon which are quite unknown to 
them.” Accordingly Cajetan refuses to 
include in the canonical books on which 
he comments, Tobit, Judith, and Mac- 
cabees, stating that they had been put 
among Apocrypha with the books of 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus (Comm. in 
ult. cap. Esther). And he adds, “The 
words both of councils and of doctors 
must be brought to the file of St. Jerome : 
and according to his opinion these books 
(and if there be others like them in the 
Canon of the Bible) are not canonical 
as respects establishment of doctrines of 
faith, but may be called canonical as 
respects the edification of the faithful. 
For with this distinction you can recon- 
cile what is said by Augustine in his second 
book De Doctrina Christiana, and what 
is written in the Council of Florence 
under Eugenius IV. and in the provincial 
councils of Carthage and Laodicea, and 
by Popes Innocent and Gelasius.” 

53. Lhe Complutensian Polyglot.—To 
the same epoch belongs the third autho- 
rity which we cite, Cardinal Ximenes, 
who, in the Preface to the Complutensian 
Polyglot published in 1517, echoes St. 
Jerome’s language, and describes the 
books of which he can only print a 
Greek, not a Hebrew text, as “the 
books outside the Canon, which the 
Church receives rather for the edification 
of the people than to confirm the autho- 
rity of ecclesiastical dogmas.” 

54. Zhe Reformation.—From what has 
been stated it appears that in refusing 
to place the books of the Apocrypha on 
a level with the earlier canonical books 
the Reformers made no innovation, but 
were in accordance with the best learned 
opinion of their day. But Luther gave / 
emphasis to the doctrine of the inferior ’ 
authority of the Apocrypha, by the place 
he assigned them in his German Bible. 
In Latin Bibles, as in the Greek books 
from which the Latin translation was 
made, they had been mixed up, ac- 
cording to their subjects, with the 
canonical books. Thus Tobit and 
judith are treated as historical books, 
coming between Nehemiah and Esther ; 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus follow the 
canonical books of Solomon; the Song 


proach 
books, 
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of the Three Children, and the Stories of 
Susanna and of Bel and the Dragon, 
take their place as parts of the Book of 
Daniel. In Luther’s translation the dis- 
puted books were placed by themselves 


, as an appendix at the end of the Old 


‘and useful to read.” 


Testament, with the title, “ Apocrypha ; 
that is, books that are not held as equal 
to the Holy Scriptures, and yet are good 
This separation of 
the disputed books, and the use of the 
name Apocrypha as their title, was fol- 
lowed by Coverdale in the first English 
Bible that contained them, and in sub- 
sequent English translations. Cranmer’s 
Great Bible had “ Hagiographa” as a 
separate titlepage for this section, but 
** Apocrypha” as the running heading on 
each page, 

55. Lhe name Apocrypha.—From this 
period dates the use of the word “ Apo- 
crypha” as a technical name for the 
disputed books of the Old Testament 
Canon. In the earliest Christian use of 
the word it appears to have retained its 
etymological meaning “secret.” Thus 
Clement of Alexandria speaks of the 
secret books of Zoroaster (Sfrom. i. 15). 
It was common with heretical sects to 
throw an air of mystery about their 
books: partly in order to flatter their 
disciples with the belief that they were 
in possession of secrets known only to 
the initiated; but partly also because 
those who forged books in the names 
of Apostles found that the fiction that 
these books had been intended to be 
kept secret was convenient, as affording 
an explanation why they had not been 
heard of before. It is almost exclu- 
sively with regard to heretical books that 
the word “apocryphal” is first used. 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ili. 4) 
applies it to a Gnostic book from which 
he cites a passage; see also Tertullian 
(De Anima, 2). 

56. Zhe twofold division of books as to 
Canonicity — Cyril of Jerusalem.—Cyril 
of Jerusalem is, as far as we know, the 
first to apply the name Apocrypha to the 


' books added in Greek Bibles to the books 


of the Hebrew Canon. 


In his fourth 
Catechetical lecture, he says, ‘ Learn 


1 The separation, however, had previously 
been made in an edition of the Septuagint pub- 
lished at Strasburg in 1526. 
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diligently and from the Church which 
are the books of the Old Testament and 
which of the New, and read not, I pray, 
any of the Apocrypha, For why should- 
est thou, who knowest not those which 
are acknowledged by all, take needless 
trouble about those which are ques- 
tioned? Read the Holy Scriptures, 
those two-and-twenty books of the Old 
Testament which were interpreted by 
the seventy-two interpreters.” Then, 
having related the current story of the 
origin of the Septuagint, he proceeds: 
“Read the two-and-twenty books of 
these Scriptures, and have nothing to do 
with the Apocrypha. Those books only 
study earnestly which we read confidently 
even in church. Far wiser than thou 
and more devout were the Apostles and 
the ancient bishops, the rulers of the 
Church, who have handed down these : 
thou, therefore, who art a child of the 
Church, tread not on their sanctions.” 
He goes on to teach his disciples the 
names and order of the twenty-two 
books. We may gather from this, as 
well as from the passage already quoted 
in which Athanasius describes the books 
outside the twenty-two as only used in 
the instruction of catechumens, that in 
the fourth century lessons from the Old 
Testament Apocrypha were not read in 
the Eastern Church. Cyril’s own practice 
shews that he did not regard the study of 
these books as unlawful ; and the object 
of his lecture would seem to be to exhort 
the less learned members of his flock to 
confine their reading to the books about 
whose authority there was no dispute. 
57. Lhe threefold division—Rufinus. 
—In the West, however, lessons were 
read in church not only from the Apo- 
crypha of the Old Testament, but of the 
New, including such books as the Shep- 
herd of Hermas and the Two Ways. 
Accordingly Rufinus, in his Commentary 
on the Apostles’ Creed (37), where he 
appears to be following the guidance of 
Athanasius, makes a threefold division ! 


1 With regard to the well-known threefold, 
or rather fourfold, division of books made by 
Eusebius in treating of the New Testament 
Canon (4. £. ili. 25), it may be remarked that 
he does not apply the name Apocrypha to any 
of them; but elsewhere (iv. 22) he employs 
incidentally the phrase Tay Aeyouevwy amroxpiour, 
having apparently only heretical books in view. 
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of ‘books. First, the books which the 
Fathers included in the Canon, and out 
of which they willed that assertions of 
our faith should be established. This 
list contains only the twenty-two Old 
Testament books. Secondly, books not 
canonical, but called by our ancestors 
Ecclesiastical, which they wiiled should 
be read in the Church, but not alleged 
as authority for the establishment of doc- 
trine. The rest they called Apocryphal, 
which they did not admit to be read in 
the churches. | 

58. Jerome's adoption of the twofold 
division.—Jerome, however, conformed 
to the usage of Cyril, and only recognised 
the twofold division—canonical and apo- 
cryphal. That in his language “‘apo- 
cryphal” may fairly be translated “ non- 
canonical” appears from what he says 
about the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas, 
which in his Catalogue he accepts as a 
genuine work of that Apostle, but says 
of it, ‘‘ Barnabas composed one epistle 
tending to the edification of the Church, 
which is read among apocryphal Scrip- 
tures,” But there is no doubt that the 
word Apocrypha in Jerome’s use of it 
contained a note of disparagement. His 
feelings with regard to these books are 
indicated beyond mistake in his letter to 
Leta (Zf. 107), giving her instruction 
as to her daughter’s education. Having 
‘given his advice as to the order in which 
the child is to be made to read the books 
of the Old and New Testament, among 
which none are mentioned save those 
recognised by the Church of England as 
canonical, he goes on to say, repeating 
Cyril’s warning, “ Let her beware of all 
apocrypha (Caveat omnia apocrypha). 
And if at any time she should wish to 
read them, ‘non ad veritatem dogmatum 
sed ad signorum reverentiam,’+ let her 
know that they are not the works of 
those whose names they bear, that many 
faulty things are mixed up in them, and 
that it needs great prudence to look for 
gold in mire.” 

It has been suggested that St. Jerome 
had only in his mind New Testament 
apocryphal books falsely ascribed to 
Apostles, and that he did not mean to 


1 Tam not sure that I rightly understand the 
last two words ; and as they are irrelevant to the 
present discussion, I leave them untranslated, 
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apply the narne Apocrypha to the dis- 
puted books of the Old Testament. But 
he expressly does so apply the name in 
his prefaces. Cyril of Jerusalem had 
done so before him; for as Cyril con- 
trasts the Apocrypha with the twenty-two 
books, it is clearly the Old Testament he 
has in view. In St. Jerome’s enumera- 
tion of sacred books in the letter just 
quoted, the exclusion of the disputed 
books from mention is very marked. The 
same feature presents itself in his letter to 
Paulinus (47. 53). He there goes regu- 
larly through the books of the Old and 
New Testament, leaving out the books not 
included in the Hebrew Canon, and then 
adds, “oro te frater carissime inter hzc 
vivere, ista meditare, nihil aliud nosse, 
nihil queerere.” St. Jerome’s attitude of 
mind towards the disputed books is that he 
not only did not regard them as canonical 
Scripture, but that he thought a Christian’s 
time might be more profitably spent than 
in reading them. It was the persistence 
with which St. Jerome used the name 
Apocrypha in speaking of the non- 
canonical books of the Old Testament 
which led to the adoption of it by the 
Reformers. In what precedes we have 
retained the use of the noun “ Apocry- 
pha” in the technical sense, but have 
avoided the adjective ‘‘ apocryphal,” 
which in modern English conveys a 
different meaning. 

59. Zhe Council of Trent.—It was just 
at the time of the death of Luther when, 
in 1547, the question of the Canon 
came under consideration at ‘Trent. 
There were some of the Council who 
advocated the following the authority 
of St. Jerome, by making two classes of 
books differing in authority; others who 
would have evaded controversy by mak- 
ing a mere list of books, and defining 
nothing as to the authority of each ; but 
the view which ultimately prevailed, and 
which was embodied in the canon 
adopted by the Council, put all the books 
that had been popularly regarded as 
belonging to the Old Testament on a 
footing of perfect equality. The Council 
declared that it received alike the books 
of Old and New Testament, since one 
God was the author of both; as well, as 
also the traditions relating to faith or 
conduct, dictated. by Christ or the Holy 
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Spirit, and preserved by continual. suc- 
cession in the Catholic Church ; and that 
it accepted all with equal regard and 
reverence. Then, lest any doubt should 
arise as to the books of Scripture in- 
tended, a list is given, such as that already 
described, in which the books of both 
classes are intermixed without any hint 
of difference of authority. In modern 
times learned Roman Catholics have 
found it impossible to avoid making a 
division of Old Testament books into 
proto-canonical and deutero-canonical. 
But since the Council gives no warrant 
for such a division, they are obliged to 
explain that the term “ deutero-canoni- 
cal” is not intended to imply any infe- 
riority of authority, but only a later date 
of admission into the Canon. Finally 
the Council passed an anathema on any 
one who does not receive as sacred and 
canonical these books, entire with all their 
parts, as they have been wont to be read 
in the Catholic Church and are contained 
in the old Latin Vulgate edition. The 
effect of this “ entire with all their parts ” 
is that though in the list of canonical 
books only the Book of Daniel, for 
example, is mentioned by name, any one 
would come under the anathema who 
should reject the Song of the Three 
Children or the Story of Bel and the 
Dragon. 

60. What weight to be attached to the 
ruling of this Council.i—To any one who 
regards the Council of Trent as infallible 
this decree closes the controversy. It 
may be perfectly true that this decision, 
equalizing the authority of all the books, 
is quite opposed to the judgment of all 
the most learned divines of previous 
times; but it can be said that these 
divines had not been privileged to hear 
the voice of the Church declaring the 
truth on this subject. But one who 
thinks that the Church had not to wait 
till the 16th century for its knowledge 
of the Canon of Scripture will find that 
if he cannot attribute to the Council of 
‘Trent inspired and infallible authority, 
he will be unable to acknowledge it as 
possessing any authority whatever. 

In questions of criticism requiring 
learning for their determination, merely 
official position conveys no .title to 
respect. In these islands the authority 
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of Parliament is supreme; yet if both 
Houses of Parliament were to pass 
unanimous votes that Sir Philip Francis 
wrote the letters of Junius (or that he 
did not write them), such votes would 
count for nothing as affecting the judg- 
ment of critics, except so far as they 
furnished evidence what was the pre- 
valent opinion at the time when they 
were passed, and except also so far as it 
could be shewn that persons had joined 
in these votes whose knowledge and 
skill entitled them to be listened to with 
respect. But when inquiry is made as 
to the knowledge and skill of those who 
passed the Trent decree, no favourable 
answer can be given. It would be out 
of place here to give any account of the 
political difficulties which impeded the 
assembling of the Council of Trent. 
Suffice it to say that when, after some 
futile attempts to bring a council together 
elsewhere, the Pope’s legates proceeded 
to Trent, they found no prelate there 
but the bishop of the place. And for 
some ten months afterwards the number 
of bishops assembled remained so few 
that it was felt they could not without 
manifest indecency venture to describe 
themselves as an Gicumenical Council. 
Nor was it any high standard of numbers 
at which they at length arrived. When 
the Council actually opened, there were 
present, besides the legates, only four 
archbishops and twenty-eight bishops ; 
and some of these were titular bishops, 
pensioners of the Pope, and having no 
real connection with the dioceses which 
they nominally represented. The subject 
of the Canon was the first matter of con- 
troverted doctrine with which the Council 
dealt, and it was discussed in congrega- 
tions at which not more than thirty persons 
were present. By the time the decree was 
actually promulgated in a meeting of the 
Council, the total number had not risen 
above fifty-three. But though the Council 
was not strong in numerical representa- 
tion, its weakness was far greater as 
respects the quality of those who took 
part in it. Though the Council called 
itself GEcumenical, no part of the world 
was really represented in it except Italy. 
The great bulk of the .bishops were 
Italian: of the rest the majority were 
Spanish; there were a couple from 
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France, none from Germany, Switzerland, 
or the Northern countries, But a still 
worse account has to be given of the 
scholarship of its members. None knew 
Hebrew ; only a few knew Greek ; there 
were even some whose knowledge of 
Latin was held in but low repute ; not 
one had eminence as a learned divine. 
Westcott’s summing-up of the case is 
completely justified. ‘This fatal decree, 
in which the Council, harassed by the fear 
of lay critics and ‘ grammarians,’ gave 
a new aspect to the whole question of 
the Canon, was ratified by fifty-three 
prelates, among whom there was not one 
German, not one scholar distinguished 
by historical learning, not one who was 
fitted by special study for the examina- 
tion of a subject in which the truth could 
only be determined by the voice of 
antiquity. How completely the decision 
was opposed to the spirit and letter of 
the original judgments of the Greek and 
Latin Churches; how far it was at 
variance, in the doctrinal equalization of 
the disputed and acknowledged books of 
the Old Testament, with the tradition 
of the West; how absolutely unprece- 
dented was the conversion of an ecclesias- 
tical usage into an article of belief, will be 
seen from the evidence which has been 
already adduced.” 3 

61. Controversial inducements to its 
recognition of the Apocrypha.—It has 
been said, and probably with truth, 
that the majority at the Council, being 
men who took much more interest in 
the polemical discussions of their own 
day than in learned research as to the 
opinions of earlier times, were mainly 
induced to give so high a rank to the 
Apocrypha, by the controversial use to 
be made of a few texts init. Thus, in 
controversy concerning the help or inter- 
cession of angels, use might be made of 
the Book of Tobit (see in particular 
Xll, 12, 15), and so concerning the inter- 
cession of departed saints (2 Macc. xv. 
12-14; Baruch iv. 4). On the question 
of prayers for the dead, appeal might be 
made to 2 Macc. xii. 44, 45: and con- 
cerning the merit of almsgiving and 
other good works, to Tobit ili. 10, iv. 7; 
Ecclus. ii. 30. 


" Bible in the Church, p. 25%. 
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62. The acceptance of the Apocrypha as 
inspired necessitates a low theory of In- 
spiration.—lf the Tridentine divines were 
influenced by such considerations as 
these in ascribing canonical authority to 
these books, the Reformers’ reasons for 
refusing to do so were far more funda- 
mental than were suggested by any 
possible use to be made of them in par- 
ticular controversies. It ought never to 
be forgotten that the question concerning 
the authority of the books of the Apo- 
crypha is intimately connected with the 
question how much is meant by the 
inspiration and authority ascribed to 
the books of the Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment. The two classes of books can be 
put on the same level, either by mag- 
nifying the authority ascribed to the 
former, or depressing that ascribed to 
the latter. Thus, for example, the ra- 
tionalistic critic of the present day, who 
does not ascribe inspiration, as the 
Church understands the word, to any 
books, has no inclination to set the 
books of the Apocrypha in any inferior 
position. Jewish literature of one age 
has as many claims on his regard as 
Jewish literature of another. The Jewish 
literature now extant in Hebrew may be, 
speaking generally, of earlier date than 
that only extant in Greek ; but he regards 
the one as no more above his criticism 
than the other; the older no more than 
the later, an authority to which he is 
bound to defer. Where a somewhat 
higher view of the inspiration of the Old 
Testament Scriptures is held, it is still 
evident that the more of error and imper- 
fection is imagined to be compatible with 
inspiration, the less difficulty is there in 
ascribing that attribute to the books of 
the Apocrypha, or to any other books. 
Now the Reformers felt it to be a neces- 
sity of their position to hold a very high 
doctrine of Inspiration. They rejected 
the infallibility claimed for the authority 
of the Church, but they taught that 
Christians were not left without the se- 
curity of an unerring guide. This they 
found in the Bible ; and if they rejected 
decisions made by high Church authority, 
it was because they found them opposed 
by authority which they recognised as 
superior. 

Now some of the books of the Apo- 
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crypha are plainly indefensible by any 
one who holds any high theory of Inspi- 
ration. It is not merely that they are 
wanting in external attestation; there 
are many passages where the moral tone 
falls distinctly below the dignity of Scrip- 
ture. The Book of Wisdom, which is one 
of the finest, is certainly not Solomon’s, 
and probably is one of the latest in the 
collection ; the Second Book of the Mac- 
cabees is disfigured by several anachro- 
nisms and historical blunders ; the books 
of Tobit and Judith, not to speak of the 
stories of Susanna and Bel and the 
Dragon, cannot possibly be maintained 
as historical, and must be relegated to 
the class of edifying fiction. And even 
in the latter point of view they are un- 
acceptable to a modern reader. It is 
hard, for instance, for such a reader to 
take seriously the story of the demon 
Asmodeus in the Book of Tobit. This 
demon is capable of sexual lust, and is 
able to take the lives of the men of whom 
he is jealous; but is unable to bear the 
stench of the burning of a fish’s liver, 
and flies off to the upper parts of Egypt. 
Any controversy concerning the books 
of the Apocrypha in modern times will be 
found really to regard not so much the 
credit due to these books as that due to 
the books of the older Scriptures. No 
one can now venture to demand for the 
statements found in the books of the 
Apocrypha that unhesitating deference 
which the men of the early Church ac- 
corded to the books which they recog- 
nised as Scripture; and therefore it is 
not possible now to bring the Apocrypha 
to the level of the Old Testament 
Scriptures through any process of raising 
the authority of the former books. If the 
books of the Apocrypha are to be called 
sacred and canonical, it can only be by 
maintaining that these epithets can be 
bestowed on books full of blunders and 
false conceptions, which the early Church 
would have thought it scandalous to 
attribute to any books which they re- 
garded as inspired. It has already been 
observed, that when the prerogatives of 
Inspiration are denied or extenuated, the 
controversy concerning the authority of 
the Apocryphal books ceases to have any 
practical meaning. 
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§ VIII. THe Use or THE ApocryPHA 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


63. Zhe Apocrypha formerly used ex- 
tenstvely in public.—When the Reformers 
denied the inspired authority of the books 
of the Apocrypha, it was by no means 
their intention to exclude them from use 
either in public or in private reading, The 
Articles of the Church of England quote 
with approbation the ruling of St. Jerome, 
that though the Church does not use 
these books for establishment of doctrine, 
it reads them for example of life and 
instruction of manners. Accordingly, 
lessons from the Apocrypha were ap- 
pointed to be read on the week-days 
during two months of the year ; and these 
books are once or twice quoted as Scrip- 
ture in the Homilies set forth by au- 
thority. Not only was this the view of 
the cautious men who held high office in 
the Church of England, but it was not 
dissented from by a more extreme sec- 
tion of Reformers. The Geneva Bible, 
which, until it came to be superseded by 
King James’s Authorized Version, was 
the most popular and widely circulated 
of English Bibles, prefixed the following 
Preface to the section containing the 
Apocrypha: ‘‘The books that follow in 
order after the Prophets unto the New 
Testament, are called ApocryPHA ; that 
is, books which were not received by a 
common consent to be read and ex- 
pounded publicly in the Church, neither 
yet serve to prove any point of Christian 
religion, save inasmuch as they had the 
consent of the other Scriptures called 
Canonical to confirm the same, or rather 
whereupon they were grounded: but as 
books proceeding from godly men were 
received to be read for the advancement 
and furtherance of the knowledge of the 
history, and for the instruction of godly 
manners: which books declare, that at 
all times God had an especial care of his 
Church, and left them not utterly desti- 
tute of teachers and means to confirm 
them in the hope of the promised Mes- 
siah, and also witness that those calamities 
that God sent to his Church were ac- 
cording to his providence, who had both 
so threatened by his prophets, and so 
brought it to pass for the destruction of 
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their enemies and for the trial of his 
children.” 

64. And in private—Abundant refer- 
encés to the books of the Apocrypha in 
our elder literature testify the extensive 
use that for some time continued to be 
made of them, and in many cases by men 
who cannot be suspected of sympathy 
with Romish teaching. Perhaps the most 
interesting illustration of theacquaintance 
with them possessed by the less learned 
of the people is afforded by what John 
‘Bunyan tells in his Autobiography,’ how 
he was roused from a state of religious 
despondency by the recollection of a 
text from the Apocrypha, though for 
some time he could not remember where 
he had met with it, “ Look at the genera- 
tions of old and see; did ever any trust 
in the Lord, and was confounded ?” 
(Ecclus. ii, 10.) He probably knew the 
‘words from having heard them read in 
church ; but it appears from his account 
that he had the means by his private 
study of discovering the source of the 
quotation. 

In the present general neglect of the 
Apocrypha, young readers require a com- 
mentator to explain to them why Shy- 
‘lock should exclaim, “A Daniel come 
to judgment,” or why Milton should 
describe Raphael as the “affable Arch- 
‘angel ;” or as 

‘*the sociable spirit that deigned 
. To travel with Tobias, and secured 


. His marriage with the seven-times-wedded 
maid.” 


Of those who quote the saying, “‘ Magna 
est veritas et preevalebit,” probably a 
majority could not tell whence it was 
‘derived. Christian names still in use— 
Susan, Toby, Judith—bear witness to the 
influence once exercised by the books 
which bear these names, but which would 
now be seldom thought of. in connection 
with them, if it were not that pictures 
have made the stories familiar to many 
who do not care to study the books 
themselves, 

65. Lhe Lectionary.— A somewhat 
fuller account may now be added of 
the public and the private reading re- 
spectively of these books in the Re- 
formed Church of England. The Lec- 


Grace Abounding, § 62. 
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tionary, which in the main continued 
in use down to the present reign, not 
only declined to use the two books of 
Esdras and the Prayer of Manasses, 
which are not recognised in the Triden- 
tine Canon, but also with less apparent 
reason the books of the Maccabees, 
although they contain information con- 
cerning a most interesting period of 
Jewish history, which might well with 
advantage have been made popularly 
known. The remainder of the books 
were read with scarcely any attempt at 
curtailment or selection. Among the 
Puritan complaints in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, objections to the public reading 
of the Apocrypha had no prominent part. 
The great anxiety of the objectors was 
that the time available for the ordinance 
of preaching should not be encroached 
on, and therefore their dislike extended 
to the reading of any fixed Scripture 
lessons beyond the passages which the 
officiating minister might choose as the 
subject of comment. They objected 
likewise to the use of the Homilies. 
The futility of their objections was easily 
shewn by Whitgift and Hooker ; but the 
latter, while shewing the unreasonable- 
ness of refusing to submit to the decision 
of authority in such a matter, allows it 
to be seen that, according to his private 
judgment, he would have preferred con- 
fining church reading to the canonical 
Scriptures. At the Hampton Court 
Conference of 1604, the objections 
made to the Apocrypha lessons did not 
raise the general question of the pro- 
priety of reading non-canonical books, 
but were only directed against particular 
passages in the lessons read; and these 
it was attempted to meet by a revision 
of the Lectionary. The history of Bel 
and the Dragon, which had been read 
as part of the Book of Daniel, was now 
omitted; and so were also some of the 
less credible chapters of the Book of 
Tobit, though with considerable damage 
to the story. A few of the lessons for 
instruction in manners were also omitted 
as not conformed to moder ideas. Thus 
the writer of the Book of Ecclesiasticus 
exhibits a very low opinion of the female 
sex, and this led to the omission of the 
whole of his 26th chapter in the Prayer 
Book for 1604. In the revision under 
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Charles II. half the 25th chapter was 
left out besides. A few specimens will 
sufficiently indicate the reasons for the 
omission :— Give me any plague but the 
plague of the heart, and any wickedness 
but the wickedness of awoman.... All 
wickedness is but little to the wickedness 
of a woman : let the portion of a sinner 
fall upon her. As the climbing up a 
sandy way is to the feet of the aged, so 
is a-wife full of words to a quiet man... . 
A woman, if she maintain her husband, 
is full of anger, impudence, and much 
reproach.” ‘ Of the woman came the be- 
ginning of sin, and through her we all 
die. Give the water no passage ; neither 
a wicked woman liberty to gad abroad. 
If she go not as thou wouldest have her, 
cut her off from thy flesh, and give her a 
bill of divorce, and let her go.” 

66. Changes in the reign of James J. 
—One other of the omissions of 1604 
is curious for its leaving out a single 
verse of a chapter (Ecclus. xlvi. 20), 
the thing asserted in this verse being the 
reality of the appearance of Samuel 
when called up by the Witch of Endor. 
Although Justin Martyr and some other 
ancient authorities had explained the 
prophet’s complaint, ‘“‘ Why hast thou dis- 
quieted me and brought me up?” by a 
theory as to authority exercised by evil 
spirits over souls in the departed state, 
such a theory was deeply repugnant to 
the general sense of the Church, which 
held to the doctrine expressed in the 
Book of Wisdom: “The souls of the 
righteous are in the hand of God, and 
there shall no torment touch them.” And 
so the theory found more favour that 
the appearance to Saul was a demoniac 
illusion, in which powers were claimed for 
the evil spirits which they did not really 
possess. And this theory is evidently 
that which was adopted by the revisers. 

67. The Long FParliament—During 
the Long Parliament objections against 
the use of the Apocrypha became 
louder. The abolition of Apocrypha 
lessons was one of the concessions 
offered in 1641 by the Committee of the 
House of Lords presided over by Bishop 
Williams. In a sermon preached before 
the House of Commons in 1643 the well- 
known scholar Lightfoot complained of 
the custom of printing the Apocrypha 
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between the books of the Old and New 
Testament. ‘Thus sweetly and nearly 
should the two Testaments join together, 
and thus divinely would they kiss each 
other, but that the wretched Apocrypha 
doth thrust in between.” ‘ Like the two 
cherubins in the temple-oracle,” the end 
of the Law and the beginning of the 
Gospel would touch one another, ‘did 
not this patchery of human invention 
divorce them asunder.” He goes on to 
account for the reception so-long given 
to the Apocrypha as due to the ignorance 
and superstition of the times, the Talmud 
being then unknown and the world being 
ignorant how impious and ridiculous were 
the doctrines and fables of the Jewish 
schools. But he wonders that Churches 
which had cast off the yoke of custom 
and superstition should do as first igno- 
rance and then superstition had done 
before them. “It is true they have 
refused these books out of the Canon, 
but they have reserved them still in the 
Bible, as if God should have cast Adam 
out of the state of happiness, and yet 
have continued him still in the place of 
happiness.” And he closes with’ the 
demand, “ Cast out the bondwoman and 
her son, for the son of the bondwoman 
may not be heir with the son of the free.” 

68. Zhe Savoy Conference, — At the 
Savoy Conference it was ‘asked that 
the use of Apocrypha lessons should 
be discontinued, as being  inconsis- 
tent with the sufficiency of Scripture. 
To which the bishops replied that the 
same objection lay against the use of 
sermons, and that it were much to be 
wished that all sermons gave. as useful 
instruction as did the chapters selected 
from the Apocrypha, And in the end, 
not only were the Apocrypha lessons 
retained, but the story of Bel and the 
Dragon, and all but one of the omitted 
chapters of the Book of Tobit, were 
restored to the Lectionary. ‘The omis- 
sion of Apocrypha lessons was one of 
the concessions contemplated in the 
abortive attempt made for the compre- 
hension of Dissenters in the reign of 
William III. 

69. The revised Lectionary of 1867.— 
Although the books of the Apocrypha 
were so largely employed in the Church’s 
Calendar, it was only the week-day 
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lessons that were thence taken. The 
Sunday lessons were all taken from the 
canonical books ; and owing to the very 
general disuse of attendance on week- 
day services, the consequence has been 
that there is a large number, perhaps a 
majority of members of the Church, who 
have scarcely ever heard a lesson from 
the Apocrypha. At the revision of the 
Lectionary by Convocation in 1867, the 
reading of Apocrypha Lessons was much 
diminished. The time during which 
such lessons were read on week-days 
was reduced from two months to three 
weeks. All the historical or quasi-histo- 
rical books were put out of the Lec- 
tionary. It has been stated that there 
had previously been no lessons from the 
books of Esdras or Maccabees; and 
now the books of Tobit and Judith, and 
the stories of Susanna and Bel and the 
Dragon, were also removed. ‘Thus, 
except that on one morning and one 
evening lessons are taken from the Book 
of Baruch, the only books read are 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus ; and these 
are not read continuously as before, but 
are only represented by some short selec- 
tions. In fact, so small a portion of the 
apocryphal books has been retained in 
the present Lectionary that the retention 
of any would seem intended for little 
more than an assertion of the Church’s 
right to use these books if she pleases in 
public reading. ‘This is still more true 
of the American Church, which entirely 
discontinued the use of lessons from the 
Apocrypha on ordinary week-days ; but 
still uses such lessons on two or three 
holy days. ‘The Irish Church on its last 
revision of the Lectionary has not even 
retained so much as this. 

70. The Church's practice as to the 
public reading of uninspired books has 
been always determined by considerations 
of expediency.—It must be owned that the 
English Church and its different branches 
have, with respect to the public use of 
the Apocrypha, departed a good deal not 
only from the practice of the ancient 
Church, but even from its own earlier 
practice since the Reformation. But it 
must be remembered that the public use 
of uninspired writings is a matter on 
which the Church has always used her 
liberty of change, according as expedi- 
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ency and regard for the edification of 
her children suggest. In the very early 
Church the Epistles of Clement, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and other writings 
were publicly read; but this use was 
afterwards so completely discontinued 
that these writings almost ceased to be 
copied, so that they have had a narrow 
escape of being lost to our time. One 
of these books, indeed, the Revelation of 
St. Peter, has almost entirely perished. In 
some cases the cause of the disuse of the 
public reading of books has been jealousy 
for the honour of Scripture, and a fear 
lest uninspired books should be placed 
in the minds of the people on the same 
level. It was this fear which led to the 
exclusion of some of the books which 
have been just named, while no scruple 
was felt as to the reading of acts of 
martyrdom or letters of living bishops, to 
which no inspired authority was likely to 
be attached. And no doubt the fact 
that the books of the Apocrypha have 
been set by the Church of Rome on 
exactly the same level as the canonical 
books has led many Protestants to desire 
that no possible countenance should be 
given to such an estimate of them by the 
public reading of the Church. But there 
are quite different reasons why composi- 
tions which at one period can be read with 
the greatest advantage, ‘‘ for example of 
life and instruction of manners,” cannot 
be used with equal advantage at another. 
The best sermons of the great preachers 
of former days, if now read without alter- 
ation or adaptation, would be found to 
tend little to edification. If there is one 
Article of the Church of England which 
commends the books of the Apocrypha 
as useful to be read, “ for example of 
life and instruction of manners,” there 
is another Article which commends the 
two books of the Homilies as containing 
a godly and wholesome doctrine and 
necessary for these times; and which 
judges them “to be read in churches 
by the ministers diligently and distinctly, 
that they may be understanded by the 
people.” And yet it may be doubted 
whether during the whole course of the 
year all over the kingdom a single 
homily is now so read, And it is not 
that the clergy who thus disregard the 
Church’s recommendation have ex- 
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amined the Homilies and formed an 
unfavourable opinion of their teaching ; 
but simply that they believe that more 
modern lessons can be delivered to the 
people with greater probability of edifi- 
cation. In former times some deemed 
it inexpedient to read lessons from the 
Apocrypha, lest the people should learn 
to look on these books with too much 
reverence ;- the late revisers of: the 
English Lectionary had to take into 
account quite the opposite danger; 
namely, lest it might be inexpedient to 
read that towards which many of the 
people might be contemptuously dis- 
posed. ‘Thus, for example, as long as 
the Book of Tobit was accepted as con- 
taining a history substantially true, it 
could be read with edification for the 
sake of the lessons of piety and charity 
which it conveys. But if the bulk of 
the hearers would be likely to take 
offence at the absurdity of the fable, it 
might be prudent to give useful lessons 
in a less questionable form. 

71. The Book of Leclesiasticus, — 
Similar considerations justify the large 
excisions from the Book of Ecclesiasticus 
made by the late revisers of the English 
Lectionary. The whole book may be 
read in private with great interest and 
advantage. It contains the wise counsels 
of a shrewd and pious Jew of former 
times, and the reader takes no offence 
even though some of his advice may be 
out of date and not adapted to our 
present circumstances. But it is dif- 
ferent if the same things are read out as 
a sermon intended for the immediate 
edification of the hearers. If, indeed, 
these hearers have been trained to regard 
the lessons as possessing some kind of 
inspired authority, they may listen to all 
with undiscriminating reverence. But if 
the hearers regard what is read as a 
human sermon by no means above their 
criticism, there are some things from 
which they would be likely to dissent ; 
other things which would provoke a 
smile and tend to disturb the attitude of 
deferential attention with which it is de- 
sirable Church Lessons should be listened 
to. Mention has already been made of 
this preacher’s low opinion of the female 
sex, expressions of which break out con- 
tinually, “From garments,” he says, 
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“cometh a moth, and from women 
wickedness ” (xlii. 13). He describes the 
perpetual anxiety which the care of a 
daughter entails on her father. ‘The 
father waketh for the daughter, when 
no man knoweth; and the care for her 
taketh away sleep: when she is young, 
lest she pass away the flower of her age ; 
and being married, lest she should be 
hated: in her virginity, lest she should 
be defiled and gotten with child in her 
father’s house ; and having an husband, 
lest she should misbehave herself; and 
when she is married, lest she should be 
barren.” ‘The following is shrewd advice, 
but scarcely what one would expect to 
receive in church: “Give not thy son 
and wife, thy brother and friend, power 
over thee while thou livest, and give not 
thy goods to another, lest it repent thee, 
and thou entreat for the same again. As 
long as thou livest and hast breath in 
thee, give not thyself over to any. Far 
better it is that thy children should seek 
to thee than that thou shouldest stand 
to their courtesy.” Still more wanting 
in dignity is the advice to guests ata 
feast. ‘If thou sit at a bountiful table, 
be not greedy upon it, and say not, 
There is much meat on it... Judge of 
thy neighbour by thyself : and be discreet 
in every point. Eat, as it becometh a 
man, those things which are set before 
thee ; and devour not, lest thou be hated. 
Leave off first for manners’ sake ; and 
be not unsatiable, lest thou offend. When 
thou sittest among many, reach not 
thine hand out first of all. A very 
little is sufficient fora man well nurtured, 
and hée fetcheth not his wind short upon 
his bed. Sound sleep cometh of mode- 
rate eating: he riseth early, and his wits 
are with him: but the pain of watching, 
and choler, and pangs of the belly, are 
with an unsatiable man, And if thou 
hast been forced to eat, arise, go forth, 
vomit, and thou shalt have rest.” It 
would be too long to quote other ex- 
cellent advice about the choice of friends 
and about the lending of money: for 
example, “Lend not unto him that is 
mightier than thyself; but if thou lendest 
him, count it but lost.” ‘Consult not 
with a fool; for he cannot keep counsel.” 
“‘ Open not thine heart to every man, lest 
he requite thee with a shrewd turn,’ 
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And the contrast is amusing which the 
preacher draws between the wisdom of 
the learned man who devotes his life to 
the knowledge of the law and the limited 
attainments of those whose time must be 
mainly occupied with the business of 
their craft. ‘The wisdom of a learned 
man cometh by opportunity of leisure ; 
and he that hath little business shall 
become wise. How can he get wisdom 
that holdeth the plough, and that 
glorieth in the goad, that driveth oxen 
and is occupied in their labours, and 
whose talk is of bullocks ?” 

72. Ihe Apocrypha unlikely to regain 
its former place in public reading.— 
These few examples sufficiently illus- 
trate the need of selection and excision, 
if it is desired that lessons from one of 
the most instructive books of the Apo- 
crypha shall be listened to with serious 
reverence by ordinary congregations of 
the present day. And it becomes appa- 
rent that the use of this literature for 
purposes of public instruction is never 
likely to become as great as it was in the 
ancient Church, especially now that the 
very much increased use of preaching 
has provided such an abundance of 
sermons more likely to deal with the 
immediate wants of the people than 
anything written by a homilist of former 
days. 


§ IX. THe VALuE oF THE. APOCRYPHA 
FOR PRIVATE USE. 


73. Undue neglect of the Apocrypha.— 
But the difficulties which may be felt 
as to the public reading of the apo- 
cryphal books do not at all affect the 
private study of these books; and it must 
be pronounced not quite: creditable to 
our people that, in the reaction against 
the claim for the Apocrypha books of 
inspired authority, they have permitted 
themselves to become so very generally 
completely ignorant of books which 
God’s providence has for so many cen- 
turies employed for the instruction of His 
Church. There are many, even of those 
who would not like to be pronounced 
ill. informed in theological knowledge, 
with whom the whole history of the 
Jewish nation is almost a blank for the 
400 years from the close of the Old 
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Testament Canon to the birth of our 
Saviour. What training the nation had 
received in order to fit them for the re- 
ception of the further revelation which 
our Lord was to communicate they have 
never cared to inquire. Yet the Apo- 
crypha contains evidence that, in the 
later times to which it belongs, the doc- 
trine of a future life had taken hold of 
the people as it had not done earlier. 
The third part of the Homily on the 
Fear of Death offers proofs of the belief 
in a future life held by ‘‘the holy fathers 
of the old Law;” but these proofs are 
taken exclusively from the Book of 
Wisdom. And it would not be possible 
to replace the two passages from that 
book selected as the lessons for All 
Saints’ Day, by two other Old Testament 
chapters expressing the same belief with 
equal distinctness. 

74. The New Testament writers exhibit 
acquaintance with the Apocrypha.—Again, 
can there be a matter of greater interest 
than to know what books our Lord and 
His Apostles are likely to have used, 
what literature they may have read 
which may at times have influenced their 
language or their trains of thought? 
Admirers of Shakespeare at the present 
day have tried to form a Shakespearian 
library : that is to say, a collection of 
the books which their favourite poet is 
likely to have used ; very justly believing 
that, by a comparison of his works with 
these his sources of information, they 
will be better able to appreciate his 
genius. And though, in the case of the 
New Testament writers, the inspired 
books of the Old Testament were cer- 
tainly the main subject of their study,— 
and therefore the knowledge of these 
books is to us the most important aid 
for understanding the New Testament,— 
yet the question is an important one, 
Did the Apostles and Evangelists read 
anything else besides the Scriptures ? 
and if they did, may not the knowledge 
of this literature afford a useful subsidi- 
ary help to the full understanding of the 
sacred volume? The New Testament 
writers not only never quote the apo- 
cryphal books with the authority .of 
Scripture, but they never make any 
direct reference or allusion to anything 
which these books relate. Yet there are 
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| unmistakeable coincidences of language 
which make it plain that these books 
were not altogether unknown to them. 
Several instances will be found in the 
references given in the notes of the 
following commentary, and we can only 
here give by way of illustration what does 
not pretend to be an exhaustive list.+ 
With respect to these parallels, it must 
be observed that though it is always to a 
certain extent precarious to infer literary 
obligation from mere similarities of ex- 
pressions; yet if we have independent 
knowledge that one writer was acquainted 
with the works of another, then we are 
justified in pronouncing it to be less 
probable that both independently should 
chance to hit on the same ideas or forms 
of expression than that the earlier writer 
should have suggested them to the later. 
The books we know as Apocrypha are 
nearly all earlier than the New Testament 
writers, who could not well have been 
ignorant of them; and therefore coinci- 
dences between the former and the latter 
are not likely to have been the result of 
mere accident. On this account we have 
allowed several coincidences to stand in 
the list which, separately considered, have 
little force as proofs of literary obligation. 
75. Lhe Epistle to the Hebrews.—The 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
habitually used the Greek Bible, and 
beyond doubt exhibits acquaintance 
with the disputed books. In the very 
opening of the Epistle (i. 3), the phrase 
“ brightness of his glory” (dravyacpa 
ths 50&ys avrot) recalls a similar expres- 
sion in the Book of Wisdom (vii. 26, 
dravyacpa pwrods aidiov). In both cases 
we have the rare word zoAvpepys in close 
neighbourhood (Wisdom vii. 22; Heb. 
i. 1). Other coincidences with the same 
pook ate Heb. 1v."12,1%3° = Wisd.”-vil. 
22-243 Heb. viii. 2, 9, 11= Wisd. ix. 8; 
the description of temporal sufferings as 
motdeca, Heb, xi. 6-11 = Wisd. iil. 5 ; 
tomos petavotas, Heb. xil. 17 = Wisd. xil. 
Orrecbaois, Heb. xiiie7 = Wisd. i. 17. 
It may be regarded also as put beyond 
doubt by several verbal coincidences 
that in the close of the eleventh chapter 
of the Hebrews reference is made to the 
martyrdoms in the times of the Mac- 
1 A long list of coincidences will be found in 
an article by Bleek (Studien und Kritiken, 1853). 
Apoe.—Vol. L. 
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cabees. Thus éruuravicOyoay (xi. 35) 
seems plainly to refer to émi 7d Tiparavov 
Tpoonye (2 Macc. vi. 19, 28) ; the word 
eumarypov (xi. 36) is found also 2 Macc. 
vu. 7,103 and for the hope of a “ better 
resurrection” which animated the mar- 
tyrs, see 2 Macc. vil. 9. 

76. St. /James.— St. James, in his 
Epistle, has many coincidences with books 
of the Apocrypha, one of the most striking 
of which is, ‘‘ Be swift to hear, and with 
patience give answer” (Ecclus. v. 11; 
compare James i. 19, also Ecclus. xx. 7). 
What is said about the tongue (Ecclus. 
Xxvili.) ought to be compared with the 
corresponding passage in James i. In 
particular the use of the word ¢doyifw 
(James ii. 6) seems to have been sug- 
gested by Ecclus. v. 22 3 and “ out of the 
same mouth proceedeth blessing and 
cursing,” by v. 12. The following other 
parallels between St. James’s Epistle and 
the Book of Ecclesiasticus have been 
enumerated by Dean Plumptre :— 
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Dean Plumptre has also given a table of 
coincidences between St. James and the 
Book of Wisdom, as follows :— 
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Bleek adds the use of the word évedilew 
with reference to benefits conferred 
(James i. 5 ; Ecclus. xviii. 18, xx. 15, xli. 
28) ; the thought that God tempteth not 
to evil (James i. 13; Ecclus, xvs1z) + for 
the Wisdom that descendeth from above 
(James iii. 15 ; Ecclus. vii, 25, &c.). 

4. St, Feter.—Again, the opening of 
St. Peter’s first Epistle (i. 6, 7) has many 
verbal coincidences with Waad. hes 7, 
where also év katp@ émicxorns attéy may 
be compared with 1 Pet. 1, 12. 

And St. Pawl,—Of St. Paul’s acquaint- 
ance with the Apocrypha perhaps the 
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most striking illustrations are obtained 
from the parallels between his description 
of the Christian armour (Eph. vi.) and a 
similar description, Wisd. v. 18-20; and 
between the illustration of the potter 
(Rom. ix. 21) and the same illustration, 
Wisd. xv. 7. What is said (Rom. ix. 22) 
about God’s “long-suffering” with the 
vessels of wrath has a parallel in Wisd. 
xi, 20. The whole section, Rom. i. 
20-32, has close affinities with thoughts 
in the Book of Wisdom ; compare Rom. 
i. 20, Wisd. xiii. 1. See also Wisd. xiii. 8, 


xiv. 21. Other parallels are— 
Rom. ii. 4= Wisd. xv. I. 
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For the combination xdpis kal éeos, 
1 Tim. i. 2, see Wisd. ili. 9, iv. 15. 
Coincidences with the Book of Eccle- 
siasticus have been found : 


Rom. ii. 5-11=Ecclus. xxxii. 15, &c. 
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78. St. John.—The prologue of St. 
John’s Gospel has affinities with the 
thoughts in Wisdom, chaps. vii.—ix. 
Compare especially Wisd. viii. 3, 1x. 1. 
The Johannine phrase ‘signs and won- 
ders,” onpeta kat tépara, iv. 48, is found 
in Wisd. vill. 8, x. 16. Other parallels 
are John iii. 14 = Wisd. xvi. 5; John iii. 
12=Wisd, ix. 16; John xvi 3 = Wisd. 
xv. 1. One passage of Ecclesiasticus 
presents a coincidence striking but per- 
haps accidental, of éoOiovres pe ere Tewva- 
covet, Kal ot mivovrés pe ete Suwlyjoovor, 
xxlv. 21; John vi. 35. The phrase cis 
tov aidva, 1 John ii. 17, is found Wisd. 
v. 17; and the déa yap «ior of the Apo- 
calypse (ili., iv., xvi. 6) may have been 
suggested by Wisd. ili. 5.1 
_The Books of Wisdom and Eccle- 
slasticus * are those of which we find the 
most distinct traces in New Testament 
writers ; but one passage in the Book of 
Tobit bears on the interesting question 
whether any before our Lord had enun- 
ciated the golden rule, “Whatsoever ye 

1 Deane, Book of Wisdom, p. 30. 


2 See the Introduction to the Book of Eccle- 
siasticus in this edition. 
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would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” For the rule as 
stated in this comprehensive positive 
form no earlier authority can be pro- 
duced, but we find it in the negative 
form (Tobit iv. 15), “‘ Do that to no man 
which thou hatest.” 

79. Claims of the Apocrypha arising 
Srom its long-continued use in the Christian 
Church.—Finally, it has been always the 
study of the Church of England to main- 
tain continuity with the ancient Church, 
We use in our public worship no new- 
fangled forms of prayer, but make our 
petitions often in the very words which 
for centuries the Church has employed. 
We count the holy men of the earlier 
Church as ours, and we read their 
writings with edification. It cannot 
therefore be without interest for us to 
be acquainted with books to which so 
many divines of the earlier Church at- 
tributed high authority, and from which 
they drew many illustrations. It is this 
Christian use of the Apocrypha which 
accounts for the limitation of the con- 
tents of the present volumes. The 
writings included in them are not the 
only pre-Christian writings which may 
be studied with advantage in order to 
trace the religious progress of the Jewish 
people. Some materials for the study 
have indeed only recently come to light. 
The Book of Enoch has special claims 
on our attention ; and there are some of 
the so-called Sibylline verses which are 
certainly pre-Christian, and which may 
be used to illustrate the history of Mes- 
sianic expectations. But though a larger 
collection of Jewish apocrypha would 
certainly not be without interest, it would 
be hard to keep it within moderate 
limits ; and whatever acceptance other 
apocrypha may have met with in Jewish 
circles, the books included in the present 
volumes have enjoyed a consideration 
in the Christian Church to which no 
others can lay claim. 


NOTE ON THE SyRIAC VERSIONS OF 
THE BooKs OF THE APOCRYPHA. 


The following Note on the Syriac 
versions of the books of the Apocrypha 
has been contributed by the Rev. 
Dr. Gwynn :— 
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1. The Apocrypha in the Peshitto.—It 
is a remarkable fact that, though the 
Peshitto Version of the Old Testament 
is (as regards the canonical Books) un- 
questionably rendered in the main from 
the Hebrew direct, every existing MS. 
of that version which makes the least 
approach to being a complete Old Testa- 
ment contains most of the Apocrypha of 
the Greek. ‘This is so alike in the oldest 
MS., which is of the 6th century, and 
in the latest (not including very recent 
transcripts made for European use), 
which is of the 17th. Even the smaller 
collections of O. T. writings which some 
MSS. exhibit shew this same feature. 
A volume of the Prophets usually gives 
Baruch with Jeremiah, and with Daniel 
its Greek interpolations. A ‘Book of 
Women’ always joins Susanna and 
Judith with Ruth and Esther. More- 
over, in the Syrian order, which differs 
both from the Hebrew and the Greek, 
these Apocrypha are most of them classi- 
fied with the rest according to their con- 
tents, and not relegated to an inferior 
place in any Syriac MS., but rather 
placed higher than is usual in Greek 
MSS. ‘Thus, in the oldest and best 
Syriac Old Testament, the Ambrosian 
(Cod. B. 21 zzf.), which is of the 6th 
century, the Book of Wisdom follows 
Proverbs and stands before Ecclesiastes 
and Canticles. The whole arrangement 
of the O. T. in this MS. is worthy of 
observation. The earlier Books (omitting 
only Ruth) are placed as in our Bibles, 
except that Job (as written by Moses) 
follows the Pentateuch, and (on the 
same principle) the Psalms follow the 
Books of Samuel, and the writings of 
Solomon (as above, including Wisdom) 
follow the Books of Kings. Next come 
the Prophets, — Isaiah, Jeremiah (with 
Lamentations, Epistle of Jeremiah, wo 
“« Epistles of Baruch”), Ezekiel, the 
twelve Minor Prophets, and lastly Daniel 
(including the Prayer and Song of the 
Three Children, and with Bel and the 
Dragon appended) ; then the Book of 
Women,—viz. Ruth, Susanna, Esther, 
and Judith;! then Ecclesiasticus, the 


1 The ‘Book of Women’ is sometimes found 
in Syriac collections as a separate volume. It 
is remarkable that two ancient Nitrian copies of 
this book (Brit. Mus. Add. 14,652, and 14,447) 
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Books of Chronicles, the (otherwise 
unknown) “Apocalypse of Baruch”; 
then the Book known in English as 
2 Esdras (in Latin ‘4 Esdras), which is 
here 1 Esdras; then the canonical Ezra 
and Nehemiah; and lastly, five Books 
of Maccabees, of which the first two are 
those given in the English Bible, the 
third is that which is found in most 
Greek MSS. of the LXX., the fourth 
is the history of Eleazar and Samona, 
ascribed to Josippus or Josephus, and 
the fifth is Josephus’s ‘De Bello Jud.,’ 
bk. vi. 

This order is in great measure followed 
in all the later MSS. of the Syriac O. T., 
as for example in the two very recent 
copies, now in the Bodleian Library, 
which Walton used for his Polyglot, both 
of the 17th century (viz. “ Poc.,” now 
Poc. 391; and “Uss.,’ now Bodl. Or. 
141), dated respectively 1614 and 1627.1 
The latter of these differs from the order 
of the Ambrosian MS., in the earlier part, 
only in (1) omitting the Psalms altogether, 
(2) placing Chronicles next after Kings, 
and (3) giving Wisdom the last place 
among Solomon’s writings. But it then 
proceeds to divide the Book of Women 
into two, placing Ruth and Susanna next 
to Solomon and before the Prophets, 
while Esther and Judith follow the Pro- 
phets. Among the Prophets, the twelve 
Minor come next after Isaiah; then 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel (Jeremiah and 
Daniel having the same apocryphal 
matter attached as in the ancient codex). 
After Judith follow the canonical Ezra 
and Nehemiah, then Ecclesiasticus, and 
four Books of Maccabees. As a supple- 


subjoin as a fifth book to the four above named, 
‘The History of Thecla,’ being a very early 
Syriac version of the extant Greek ‘Acts of 
Paul and Thecla.’ The former of these two 
MSS. is of the 6th century—at least 400 years 
older than any existing Greek copy of these 
‘ Acts,’ and is thus the earliest known authority 
for their text. 

1 Tt is worth while to note here that the Cam- 
bridge MS., Lu, 2. 4 (formerly the property of 
Erpenius), cited as ‘* Cant.” in Walton’s Poly- 
glot, is wrongly described in his ‘ Prolegg.’ xiii. 
(p. 89), as containing ‘‘ Prophetas majores et 
libros omnes qui vulgo Apocryphi dicuntur.” 
No Syrian, unless under Western influences, 
would so segregate the apocryphal books. The 
only parts of the Apocrypha contained in this 
MS. are the additions to Daniel in ch. iii., and 
Bel and the Dragon. 
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ment, the Book called in English Bibles 
‘1 Esdras” (Greek 3 Esdras), and Tobit, 
are appended, each headed, “ according 
to the Septuagint.” Almost the same 
description applies to “ Poc.,” except 
that the Prophets are removed to the 
end, so that the four books of Women 
come together. In this copy there is a 
note at the end explaining that the 
Psalms are omitted merely because 
separate copies of that book are com- 
monly to be met with. The great Cam- 
bridge MS. of the Syriac Bible, Oo. 1. 7, 
which is intermediate in age between the 
Ambrosian and the Bodleian copies, 
agrees substantially with the latter in its 
canon and arrangement of the books of 
the Old Testament. 

It appears then that the early Peshitto 
Old Testament contained all the Books 
which form the English Apocrypha, ex- 
cept 1 [3] Esdras and perhaps Tobit, the 
apocryphal Additions to Esther, and the 
Prayer of Manasses, which also are want- 
ing. In the more recent copies Tobit and 
1 Esdras are supplied—the former partly, 
the latter wholly—from a later version. 
In this respect, as well as in the partial 
alteration of the order of the books, 
these copies shew signs of Western in- 
fluences. Notably “Uss.,” the later of 
the two Bodleian copies, was copied in 
1627 at the order of Thomas Davis, 
a resident at Aleppo, for Archbishop 
Ussher, from a MS. belonging to the 
Patriarch of the Lebanon?! in the Ma- 
ronite Convent of Kandbin, several 
years after the time when the authority 
of the See of Rome had become para- 
mount within the Maronite Church. 
Western influences probably account 
likewise for the omission from the later 
MSS. of part of the additional apocry- 
phal matter found in the earliest, viz. 
the Apocalypse of Baruch, and the book 
which stands as 5 Maccabees. But it is 
probable that neither of these books 
ever attained a permanent place among 
the Syriac pseudepigrapha. The third 
and fourth Books of Maccabees, how- 


* See Elrington’s ‘Life of Ussher,’ Letter 
125; and Payne Smith’s ‘Catalogus’ of the 
Syrian MSS. in the Bodleian Library, DeekOs 
Walton (zt supr.) wrongly describes this MS. as 


copied from one in the possession of the Patriarch 
of Alexandria. 
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ever, held their ground; and so does the 
Book styled “ First Epistle of Baruch,” 
standing before the Baruch of the LXX. 
which is reckoned “ second ” to it.* 

2. The Apocrypha in the Syro-Hexaplar 
Version.—The later Syriac version of 
the O. T., known as the Syro-Hexaplar, 
follows (so far as its existing remains 
enable us to judge) the text and arrange- 
ment of Origen scrupulously. It is 
known to have been made by Paul of 
Tella in Mesopotamia, a Jacobite bishop, 
at Alexandria, about the year A.D. 
616-17. The former half of it is extant 
only in portions; the latter half is 
complete in another Ambrosian MS. 
(C. 313 inf), of 8th century, and con- 
tains most of the apocryphal Books (all 
that are classed as poetical or propheti- 
cal), in their usual Greek order. The 
books of the Apocrypha wanting from this 
MS. are thus the quasi-historical ones : 
Tobit, Judith, 1 and 2 Esdras, the Mac- 
cabees, the Greek additions to Esther, 
to which is to be added the Prayer of 
Manasses. But a MS., now lost, which 
was in the possession of Andreas Masius 
in the 16th century, apparently contain- 
ing exactly the books which are wanting 
to the Ambrosian, included Tobit ; and 
the extracts from it printed by him 
in his ‘Syrorum Peculium,’ when com- 
pared with the earlier chapters of Tobit 
printed by Walton in his Polyglot from 
his 17th century MSS., identify these 
chapters as part of the Syro-Hexaplar 
Version. And the 1 [3] Esdras of the 
same Polyglot, derived from the same 
MSS., is similarly identified as Syro- 
Hexaplar by comparison with extracts 
from that version contained in a MS. 
collection of the 8th century (Brit. Mus. 
Add. 12,163). In both these Books, 
the internal evidence of the manner and 
diction entirely confirms this identifica- 
tion, agreeing perfectly with the other 
Books as rendered by Paul of Tella. 
No doubt the Book of Judith and the 
Maccabees (three Books) were comprised 
in this version, and also the Additions 


1 For other MSS. of the Syriac O. T. contain- 
ing the apocryphal books, see Rosen-Forshall’s 
‘Catalogue’ of the Syriac MSS. of the British 
Museum (pp. 3-7); Wright’s ‘Catalogue’ (pp. 
1-3) ; and Zotenberg’s of those belonging to the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris (pp. I, 2). 
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to Esther, and probably the Prayer of 
Manasses; but there is no reason to 
suppose that 2 Esdras was known to 
Origen or translated by Paul. 

The Psalter in this version includes 
the apocryphal Ps. 151, which has passed 
hence into many Syriac Psalters. It is 
printed in the Paris and London Poly- 
glots. 

3. Printed editions of the Syriac Apo- 
crypha.—The first printed edition of the 
Syriac O. T. is that contained in the Paris 
Polyglot of Le Jay (1645). It included, 
of our Apocrypha, only Wisdom, Eccle- 
siasticus, 1 Maccabees, the Prayer (but 
not the Song) of the Three Children, and 
Bel and the Dragon, together with Ps. cli., 
and the above-mentioned “ Epistle of 
Baruch” which is not found in Greek, 
distinguished as “the jst Epistle.” 
Walton, in the London Polyglot (1657), 
by the aid of Ussher’s and Pococke’s 
MSS., supplied all the wanting books, 
except 2 Esdras, the supplement to 
Esther, and the Prayer of Manasses; 
and also added the Third Book of Mac- 
cabees. Thus this edition gives two 
“Epistles of Baruch.” It also gives two 
distinct recensions of Susanna, of which 
fuller particulars are added below. 

The apocryphal Books as given in 
Walton have been reprinted, with emen- 
dations and various readings, by Lagarde 
(Leipzig and London, 186r). 

The Ambrosian Peshitto MS. above 
mentioned (B, 21 if.) has been pub- 
lished by Dr. Ceriani in photolitho- 
graphic reproduction. 

The Ambrosian Syro-Hexaplar MS. 
(C. 313 zz.) has also been issued by him 
in similar form. But no book of the 
Apocrypha in this version has been 
printed except Ps. cli., as already men- 
tioned, Baruch (see below), and the Greek 
additions to Daniel, which are included 
in Bugati’s ‘ Daniel Syriace’ (Milan, 1788), 
also 1 Esdras and ‘Tobit (see below). 
4. LVotes on the several books of the 
Apocrypha in the Syriac Versions,—Sub- 
joined are a few additional notes on the 
Syriac versions of the Apocrypha, taking 
the books in their English order :— 

1. 1 Espras. This Book not being in- 
cluded in the Paris Polyglot, Walton’s edition 
of it, based on the two MSS. above noted, is 
the first. It is also found in the Brit. Mus. 
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MS. Egerton 704, and in the great Cambridge 
copy, Oo. i. 17. 

2. 2 Espras. Contained only in the 
Milan MS. as above, but wanting the first 
two and last two chapters. This Book has 
been printed by Dr. Ceriani in ‘ Monumenta 
Sacra et Profana,’ tom. v. fasc. i. p. 45. 

3. All that is said above concerning MSS. 
and edition of 1 Esdras applies equally to 
Tosit. ‘The text as we have it is Hexaplar 
downto ch. vii. 11; but the rest is of an 
earlier version. 

4. For JUDITH, see above. 

5. The apocryphal additions to EsTHER 
do not seem to exist in any Syriac MS. of 
either version. 

6. WIsDoM. Is headed in Cod. Ambr., 
‘The latter Book of the Great Wisdom ;’ 
in Uss., ‘Book of the Great Wisdom, as to 
which it is doubtful whether it was written by 
Solomon or by some of the Hebrew wise men 
under his name’ But at the end we read, 
“Here ends the Great Wisdom of Solomon 
son of David king of Israel.” 

7. ECCLESIASTICUS. Deviates considerably 
from the Greek, as does also Wisdom ;— 
both seeming as if they followed a different 
recension from any now known in Greek. 

8. BARUCH (including Ep. OF JEREMY). 
The Peshitto version offers no points of note ; 
but the Hexaplar is remarkable as having 
marginal readings marked as from Theodotion, 
which fact seems to imply the existence of a 
Hebrew original for the Book. ‘This latter 
version has been printed by Dr. Ceriani in 
his ‘Monumenta S. et P.,” tom. i. fasc. 1. 
The Syriac “ rst Epistle of Baruch ” is quite 
distinct. It is not found in Greek, and seems 
to have been extracted from the “ Apocalypse 
of Baruch” (mentioned above among the 
contents of the Ambrosian Peshitto), in 
which it is found with immaterial variations ; 
or perhaps that Apocalypse may have been 
a later work in which this Epistle was in- 
corporated, 

9. SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. ‘This 
stands, in both versions, as part of Daniel iii. 
The older version substantially agrees with 
that of Theodotion as usually given in Greek 
Bibles. ‘The later version is literally rendered 
from the Origenian (so-called Septuagint) 
version, as given in Cod. Chisianus. ‘This 
agreement extends through the whole of 
Daniel, canonical or apocryphal; and the 
subscription of the Chisian Greek copy is 
word for word the same as that of this Syriac 
—‘‘ Written from the Tetrapla, whence also 
it was collated.” As regards this Song, and 
the Prayer preceding, the two Greek texts 
agree closely, except in verses 22-25, 46-51, 
where the ‘Tetraplar Greek, and the Syriac 
following it, are fuller. 

10. SUSANNA. The case of this Book is 
peculiar. Not only is there a Tetraplar text, 
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given in Cod. Chis. and rendered in the 
version of Paul, distinct from that of Theo- 
dotion, but there is a double Syriac text, 
which must be (in part at least) of great 
antiquity. From the MS. noted by Walton 
“ Poc.,” he printed in his Polyglot two 
versions of this Book,—the first (also con- 
tained in his “ Uss.”) following pretty closely 
on Theodotion’s text, the second varying 
from it not merely in language but in sub- 
stance, to such a degree as to amount to a 
distinct recension. And, to add to the com- 
plication, the ancient text of the Ambrosian 
MS. seems to be a compromise between 
the two: for while its first 40 verses agree 
with the first of the two given by Walton 
from “ Poc.,” the next 1o partly agree and 
partly disagree with both; and from wv. 51 
to end it gives the text of Walton’s second 
version. ‘This version appears to be a later 
recension than the former, adding many 
details, and expanding considerably (in the 
latter part, though not in the earlier). Dr. 
Westcott’s opinion that the Susanna and Bel 
and the Dragon of Theodotion are marked 
by “improvements in style and language” 
on the LXX. (Chisian) version, and “ contain 
large additions which complete and embellish 
the story,”+ is very open to question, and the 
contrary opinion might well be maintained. 
But that the second Syriac version of Susanna 
is an embellished and enlarged recension of 
that of Theodotion, or of an older original 
underlying Theodotion, seems certain. ‘This 
second version is headed in “ Poc.,” the “ Har- 
kleian;”” and some have therefore ascribed it 
to Paul of Tella’s contemporary, Thomas of 
Harkel, the retranslator of the New ‘Testa- 
ment into Syriac. But the internal evidence 
is quite against this. ‘The version bears no 
trace of the mannerism of Thomas, whose 
aim it was (like that of Paul) to force the 
Syriac. into artificial conformity with the 
Greek. And the fact above noted, that part 
of this version is found in the Ambrosian 
Peshitto, is conclusive on the same side; for 
that MS. was written in the 6th century, 
whereas Thomas is known to have made his 
version of the New Testament in 616. 


1 Smith’s ‘Dictionary of the Bible,’ vol. i. 
p- 396. 
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The chief points peculiar to this second 
recension are:—(1) Daniel is taelve years 
old [wv. 1, 45]. (2) Helcana (in Hexapl. 
Chelcias), Susanna’s father, is a priest [v. 2], 
(3) She has withdrawn from conjugal re- 
lations with Joakim her husband [w. 4]. 
(4) The synagogue is held in their house (ib.|. 
(5) The elders are named Amid and Abid 
[v. 5]. (6) They are usually styled “ rulers 
of the synagogue” [v. 16 and passim; once, 
“ chief priests,” v. 41], whereas in the other 
versions they are mostly described as“ elders,” 
which title in this recension is found only in 
vv. 51, 54. (7) Their resort to Joakim’s 
house is thus accounted for [v. 6]. (8) The 
accusation is laid before “the synagogue” 
[w. 28 and throughout] in this and the 
Hexaplar; but in the other version, before 
“the people,” except in v. 41. (9) She is 
chained [v. 27]. (10) After three days she is 
brought to trial [w. 28], not on the same day, 
as. in the other versions. (11) Sentence is 
passed at the ninth hour [w. 41]. (12) She 
is to be stoned [ib.]. (13) Daniel declares 
himself a prophet [v. 48]. (14) A chair is 
brought for him from the Treasury, but he 
declines to sit [vv. 50,51]. (15) The names 
of the trees differ from those given in the 
former version, and the Hexaplar difiers from 
both [wv. 54, 58]. (16) The invidious con- 
trast drawn in the other versions, especially 
in the ordinary one, between the daughters of 
Judah and those of Israel, is left out [w. 57]. 
(17) The concluding sentence, concerning 
Daniels growing fame, is much enlarged 
[w. 64]. 

Of these points the first and last look like 
the result of a Christian rehandling (cp. 
St. Luke ii. 42, 52). Possibly the same may 
be said of the third, which savours of the 
asceticism of some sects of the early Church. 

The age of fave/ve is assigned to Daniel by 
Ignatius, ‘Ad Magn.’ iii.; and by Sulpicius 
Severus, ‘ Hist. Sacra,’ii. 1: 

11. BEL AND THE DRAGON. See last, 


12. PRAYER OF MANASSES. Is found in 
a Paris MS. (Ane. fonds 2, Biblioth. Nat.). 


See Zotenberg’s ‘Catal. p. 5. It seems 
never to have been printed. 
13, 14. t and 2 MAcCABEES. See above. 
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WORK. 


See name and position assigned to 
this book have varied at different 
times. In our Authorized Version, as in 
the Genevan which preceded it, it is called 
the ‘ First Book of Esdras,’ and is placed 
at the head of the Apocryphal Books. 
But in the list inserted in the sixth 
Article, it is called the ‘ Third Book of 
Esdras.’ This difference corresponds, in 
the main, to that observed in the arrange- 
ment of the Greek and Latin Bibles re- 
spectively. In the former, as it may be 
well to remark at the outset, by ‘ First 
of Esdras’ is denoted the present Apo- 
cryphal Book, and by ‘Second of Esdras’ 
our canonical Ezra and Nehemiah to- 
gether. 

It will be convenient to trace briefly 
the changes in name and order, as they 
appear (a) in the oldest MSS., (4) in 
early Versions, (¢) in lists of Councils, 
(2) in printed editions. 

(a.) In what was believed by its dis- 
coverer to be the most ancient MS. of 
the Greek Bible known, the Codex Fri- 
derico-Augustanus, and Sinaiticus,! it 

1 The first name was given by Dr. Tischen- 


dorf to the detached portion, consisting of 
43 leaves, discovered by him in 1844, and pub- 
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is not found, but apparently so only 
through the fault of a transcriber. The 
error is so singular a one as to deserve 
noticing in some detail. The part of the 
MS. known as the Friderico-Augustanus 
begins with the quire numbered Ae (35), 
and bears at the top of the first page 
the heading ecapac &, or ‘Second 
Book of Esdras.’ But, instead of con- 
taining this book, the first four leaves, 
down to line 26 of the fourth column 
on leaf 4 verso, are filled with a por- 
tion of the First Book of Chronicles, 
Xl, 22—x1x. 17. In the middle of that 
line, without any break or division what- 
ever, the text passes on to Ezra ix. 9, 
and is continued to the end of the cano- 
nical Ezra. The book we call Nehemiah 
then succeeds, with no more break than 


lished in facsimile in 1846. The rest of the 
MS., not obtained till 1859, was called Sinai- 
ticus. The peculiar defect, referred to in the 
text, is noticed in the Prolegomena to the Cod., 
Frid.-Aug., p. 14; and also in Westcott’s ‘ Bible 
in the Church,’ App. B, p. 307. 

1 How abrupt and unexpected the transition 
is, can hardly be understood, except by a tran- 
script of the actual lines :— 


ACALAKAIENOAE 
KRHCENL CTT ONKC 
where the last word, KC (kUpios), is a word in 


the middle of Ezra ix. 9. 
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that of a single line. A note in a later 
hand, at the foot of the fourth column 
of this leaf 4 verso, calls attention to the 
error of “the seven leaves which are 
redundant and are not of Esdras.” Of 
these seven, five can now be accounted 
for, by the first four of the Codex Frid.- 
Aug. itself, and one leaf of Codex Sinait., 
containing 1 ,Chr.. ix. 27—xi. 22, which 
must have stood next before it; and 
further, by counting the lines requisite to 
fill the given space, it may be inferred 
that the first leaf must have begun at 
some point in xr Chron. vi. Had the 
seven leaves, on the other hand, been 
filled with their proper matter, reckoning 
back from Ezra (‘2 Esdras’) ix. 9 at 
‘line 26 of leaf 4 verso, and assuming 
‘1 Esdras to precede, the first of those 
‘leaves would have begun about 1 Esdras 
‘vill. By observing that each of these 
passages, 1 Esdras viii. r and x Chron, 
vi. 4, begins a genealogical list, it has 
‘been ingeniously conjectured that the 
scribe who made the mistake “ had been 
‘led, on reaching the pedigree of Ezra 
in 1 Esdras viii. 1, to refer back to the 
genealogy of the High Priests down to 
the Captivity given in 1 Chron. vi. 4- 
15, and then inadvertently proceeded 
to transcribe that passage and what 
followed ;” thus filling the seven leaves 
after 1 Esdras vii. with a repetition of 
part of x Chronicles.!| It may thus be 
fairly presumed that in the archetype 
from which Cod, Sinait. was immediately 
derived there was a quire or roll contain- 
ing 1 Esdras vil. 1—Ezra ix. 9 ; instead 
of which portion the transcriber inserted 
the passage of 1 Chron. equivalent in 
amount ; and then, taking up the section 
he would have come to, if right, went 
on so blindly as to make the transi- 
tion from 1 Chron. xix. 17 to Ezra ix. 
9 in the same line, and without the least 
hint of any dislocation. In any case, 
the presence of the title ‘Esdras B’ 
may be taken as indicating the existence 
of an ‘ Esdras A.’ 


? For the conclusion thus drawn I am in- 
debted to the Kev. John Gwynn, D.D., Arch- 
bishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, who has also most courteously 
allowed me to enrich this first section of the 
Introduction with several other notes prepared 
by him 


-of Cambridge. 


In the Vatican MS. (Cod. B) the book 
is found as ‘Esdras A,’ and is followed 
by ‘Esdras B,’ that is, our Ezra and 
Nehemiah together; the division be- 
tween these two latter books being 
indicated by no more than a small space 
in the same linet The three stand 
between Chronicles and Tobit. In the 
Alexandrine MS. (Cod, A) 1 Esdras is 
found under the heading of olepetc 
(6 iepeds, “ The Priest”), but subscribed 
ETpac 2. It is followed, as in the 
former instance, by EZpac & (Ezra 


and Nehemiah), having this title for 
subscription, but headed 6 iepevs, as the 
previous book was. The three stand 
between Judith and Maccabees. ‘The 
division between the two parts of ‘ Es- 
dras B’ is here also marked by no more 
than the beginning of a fresh line.? It 
will thus be seen that in two of the three 
great MSS. the book is found, without 
anything to distinguish it, in point of 
canonicity, from the rest; and that in 
the remaining one, or rather in its arche- 
type, there is clear evidence to shew that 
it once was present.? 

(2.) In the Peshito, or old Syriac 
Version, the book was not found, so far 
as can be judged from the earliest extant 
copies. It appears, indeed, in Syriac in 
Walton’s Polyglott, 1657, but had no 
place in that of Gabriel Sionita (Paris, 
1645), the Syriac text of which is the 
basis of Bishop Walton’s.4 Walton him- 
self does not clearly state from what 
source the Syriac text he prints is 
drawn ;> but a Syriac note translated 


1 This is shewn in the facsimile of Vercellone 
and Cozza, p. 607 (of MS.), col. 1. 

? Thanks to the photographed facsimile edited 
by Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, the student can 
now turn over what are all but the actual leaves 
of the venerable MS. itself. ‘Esdras A’ ends 
in it on the reverse of leaf 172 (=447). 

3 A list of the later Greek MSS. containing 
1 Esdras is given in Fritzsche’s ‘ Hinleitung,’ 
§ 8, on the authority of Holmes and Parsons. 

* See Scrivener’s Plain Introduction (1883), 
ah RHG 

° In his Proleg. § xiii., p. 89, ‘De lingua 
Syriaca,’ &c., he speaks of having had the help 
of four Syriac MSS.,—two lent by Archbishop 
Ussher; one by Pococke; and the last, ‘‘ the 
most ancient of all,” belonging to the University 
Walton describes this as con- 
taining all the Apocrypha, but in reality it 
contains only the Additions to Daniel. A con- 
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by him at the beginning of the version 
States that it was made “ex traditione 
LXxX.”1~ It has, however, been. ascer- 
tained that it is not in the Ambrosian 
MS. of the Peshito, one of the oldest 
and best extant; although that MS., 
curiously enough, contains znd (4th) 
Esdras. And, what is more important 
than this merely negative evidence, it 
has been discovered that the Syriac Ver- 
sion in question is taken from the Syro- 
Hexaplar of Paul of Tella (a.p. 616).? 
* Tt is cited as his,” adds Dr. Gwynn, to 
whom I owe this information, ‘‘in one 
of the Nitrian MSS. in the British 
Museum (Add. 12,168), written in the 
8th century. And the fact that Paul 
included it in his version is a strong 
presumption that it was admitted by 
Origen as part of the LXX.” It is in 
keeping with this that we find in Origen 
a quotation from iv. 59 (“ From thee 
cometh victory,” &c.) in his ‘ Homilia 
ix. in Josuam.’ ? 

In the Old Latin the book is also met 
with,* bearing the same name and rela- 
tive position as in the Greek ; and it has 
been sometimes thought that this is the 
version now extant in copies of the Vul- 
gate.° But the difference between them 
is apparent. When we come to the 
work of St. Jerome, we find a distinct 
displacement of 1 Esdras from the posi- 


spectus of various readings from some of these 
MSS., drawn up by Herbert Thorndike, is 
given in vol. vi. 

1 In like manner at the end: ‘‘Hic autem 
liber primus est Ezrze: quem quia non inveni- 
mus 22 exemplari simplici (2c. the Peshito), 
descripsimus secundum eum qui ex LXX, 
versus est.” 

2 For the work of this Monophysite, see 
Dr. Tregelles’ article VERSIONS, ANCIENT 
(SYRTAC), in ‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ ili, p. 1629. 

3 Eichhorn, ‘Einleitung in die apokryph. 
Schriften’ (1795), p. 376. 

4 At least in Sabatier’s representation of it, 
in his ‘ Bibliorum sacrorum Versio vetus Italica,’ 
&e., 1743-9. “ee 

5 «©The text of the remaining books of the 
Vetus Latina, not having been revised by 
Jerome, is retained in MSS. of the Vulgate.” 
(Prof. Westcott, in art. THE VULGATE in ‘ Dict. 
of the Bible,’ iii, p. 1692, b.) 

6 A: comparison of readings from the Cod, 
Sangermanensis (containing a text similar to 
that of the Cod. Colbertinus which Sabatier 
used), so far as concerns the Fourth Book of 
Esdras, is given in Volkmar’s ‘ Esdra Propheta,’ 


1863, pp. 304 599. 
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tion it has hitherto held, In the preface 
to his version of Esdras (Ezra) and Ne- 
hemiah, addressed to Domnion and 
Rogatianus,! he says: “ Tertius annus 
est quod semper scribitis atque_rescri- 
bitis, ut Esdre librum et.Esther vobis 
de Hebrzeo transferam,.” After stating 
various obstacles to the gratification of 
their wish, he continues: ‘‘ Nec quenquam 
moveat quod unus a nobis liber editus 
est; nec apocryphorum tertii et quarti 
somnis delectetur: quia et apud He- 
braeos Esdrze Nehemizeque sermones in 
unum volumen coarctantur, et que non 
habentur apud illos, nec de _ viginti- 
quatuor senibus sunt, procul abjicienda. 
Si quis autem Septuaginta vobis oppo- 
suerit Interpretes, quorum exemplaria 
varietas ipsa lacerata et inversa demon- 
strat, nec potest utique verum asseri 
quod diversum est, mittite eum ad Evan- 
gelia,” Sc. 

In this passage three points should be 
noticed: (1) that Jerome, in the sentence 
last quoted, appears to allow that this 
book was in the LXX.; (2) that he 
makes no difference between the ‘‘ som- 
nia” of the two apocryphal books of 
Esdras; (3) that he states that our Ezra 
and Nehemiah were commonly reckoned 
as one volumen. This last statement 
is of importance in its bearing on 
the question of what books were 
meant under the title of ‘Esdra Libri 
duo,’ found in certain lists. -In accord- 
ance with Jerome’s somewhat arbitrary 
decision, 1 Esdras appears to be wanting 
in the older MSS. of the Vulgate. 

(c.) The only Councils that need be 
noticed here, as having come to deci- 
sions about the books to be included in 


1 This and other Prefaces by St. Jerome are 
prefixed to many editions of the Vulgate. In 
the one from which I quote (Paris, 1666) it 
stands at p. xiii. of the Prolegomena. In his 
‘Prologus Galeatus in libros Samuel,’ &c. (2d. 
p. vii.) he also mentions certain books as not in 
the Canon (‘ Sapientia,’ &c.), and among them 
ranks one called ‘ Pastor.’ This has been some- 
times thought to denote 1 Esdras, the super- 
scription of which, in the Alexandrian MS,, is, 
as before mentioned, 6 fepeds. 

2 As in the Codex Amiatinus (on which see 
Scrivener, 202 sizp., p.- 353), and the MS, (Brit. 
Mus. Add. 10,546) known as Charlemagne’s 
Bible, the contents of which are described by 
Dr. Westcott, in ‘Dict. of the Bible,’ iii. 
p- 1704. ea 
B 2 
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the sacred canon, are those of Laodicea 
(the date of which is fixed by some at 
about A.D. 363, by others about 394), 
the Third of Carthage (397), and Trent 
(1546). In the Laodicean catalogue 
‘Esdras i. ii.’ are enumerated, and are 
placed between the Books of Chronicles 
and the Psalms.! In the third Council 
of Carthage, at which Augustine was 
present, “two books of Esdras” are in- 
cluded in the list of ‘Canonical Scrip- 
tures,’ and are placed between Esther 
and ‘‘two books of the Maccabees.” ? 
That the first of these two Books of 
Esdras meant what we call 1 Esdras, 
and the second our Ezra and Nehemiah 
together, seems very probable, not 
merely from the statement of St. Jerome 
before referred to, but from two passages 
of St. Augustine (‘De Doctr. Christ.’ it. 
iz,and:* De Civit.< Dei,’ xviii. 36), ip 
one of which he speaks of fwo Books of 
Esdras, and in the other quotes a pas- 
sage from what we call the First.? 

The decision of the Council of Trent 
on the subject was promulgated during 
the fourth session of the Council, April 
8th, 1546.4 By this it was declared 
that the Synod “pari pietatis affectu ac 
reverentia suscipit et veneratur” “ omnes 
libros tam veteris quam novi Testa- 
menti ;” a list of which follows. ‘ Esdree 
primus et secundus qui dicitur Nehe- 
mias’ are inserted between Chronicles 
and Tobit ; but the definition of ‘ Esdrae 
secundus’ of course shews that by ‘ Esdrae 


1 The dispute as to the authenticity of this 
catalogue cannot here be entered upon. The 
subject is discussed in Westcott’s ‘Canon of the 
N. T.’ (1866), pp. 384 sg. 

2 Westcott, 22. p. 391. For the wider sense 
to be attached in this place to the word ‘‘ca- 
nonical,” see the Bishop of Bath and Wells’ 
art. EsprAS, First Book of, in ‘Dict. of the 
Bible.’ 

* The former of these passuges is cited at 
length by Westcott, 22 suf., p. 507. In the 
latter, Augustine expressly refers to the episode 
filling chs. iii, iv. of 1 Esdras :—‘‘nisi forte 
Esdras in eo Christum prophetasse intelligendus 
est, quod inter juvenes quosdam orta queestione, 
quid amplius valeret in rebus,” &c. Lf Augus- 
tine, by the way, really understood Zerubbabel 
to be the third of the caparoptaAakes there 
described, his term Juvenes gquosdam sounds 
strange. 

‘ $ This is the date given in ‘ Concilii Triden- 
tint... Canones et Decreta’ (Brux. 1714), 
p.- 20, In Caranza’s ‘Summa Conciliorum’ 
(1681), p. 420, it is April 5th. 


primus’ the canonical Ezra is meant, The 
book we are considering was accordingly. 
left out. What were the precise grounds 
of its rejection we are not distinctly told. 
Sarpi, in his history of the Council,? 
relates the successive stages through 
which the subject passed in discussion, 
but says nothing to make it clear to us 
why the Additions to Daniel, for instance, 
were included in the Canon, and not 
this Book of Esdras. One thing at any 
rate seems certain. Whatever may have 
been the reason that weighed with the 
Tridentine Fathers in their decision, it 
cannot have been, as is sometimes sug- 
gested, that they were unaware of its 
existence in a Greek original. It stands 
plainly enough in the Aldine edition of 
1518; in the Strasbourg edition of 1526, 
reprinted, with additions, from the for- 
mer ; and in the Basle edition of 1545.2 
A more natural conclusion is, that they 
were content to follow the course pur- 
sued by St. Jerome. 

(d.) With regard to printed editions, 
we shall expect to find, as a rule, that 
those which appeared before 1546 con- 
tain 1 Esdras, and that those subsequent 
to that date do not. This is true in the 
main, but with some noticeable excep- 
tions. The early Latin Bibles (Colon. 
1474, Norimb. 1480, &c.) insert the book 
without remark. In the ‘Copia Accen- 
tuum’ of Franciscus Robles, 1532 (a 
guide to the pronunciation of the hard 
words in the Bible), the name and order 
of the four connected books are as fol- 
lows :— Primus liber Esdree,’ ‘Secundus 
Neemiz,’ ‘Tertius Veemi@’ (our 1 Esdras), 
‘Quartus Esdre.’ But De Lyra, 1498, 
while he leaves 1 and 2 Esdras after 
Nehemiah, notes that “de canone non 
sunt,” and adds “apocryphus” to the 
title of each, Passing over many other 
editions, we may observe that in the first 
of Robert Stephens (Paris, 1528°) 1 
Esdras comes after Nehemiah, but with 


1 ‘Historia,’ &c., ed. 1629, lib. ii. p. 157. 

2 A copy of the Aldine edition is in the 
library of St. Paul’s School. It is strange that 
even Eichhorn (adi sug., p. 377) should repeat 
the assertion that 1 Esdras is not in it: ‘‘In 
der aldinischen Ausgabe (Venedig, 1518) findet 
sich gar nicht.” 

* There is a short notice of this edition in 
Greswell’s ‘Early Parisian Greek Press,’ i. 
p- 193. 
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this title:— ‘Liber Esdre tertius, qui 
inter Apocrypha ponitur.’ The same 
note is prefixed to 2 Esdras; but to no 
other of the Apocryphal books (as we 
count them); and as this is repeated in 
later editions, we may understand how a 
sort of stigma had come to be attached 
to these two particular books by the 
time of the assembling of the Tridentine 
Council. Still more remarkably, in his 
edition of 1556-7, which contained an 
alternative version by Sanctes Pagnini 
and Vatablus, a note by the latter trans- 
lator was admitted, to the effect that no 
one, so far as he knew, had ever met 
with a Greek MS. of 1 Esdras, much less 
a Hebrew one.” This statement, extra- 
ordinary as it may seem, is in keeping 
with the total omission of both 1 and 2 
Esdras from the Complutensian Poly- 
glott (1514-1517), which admits even 
the Prayer of Manasses, though then 
supposed not to be extant in Greek. 
The.decision of the Council of Trent is 
first distinctly appealed to in the Sixtine 
edition of the Vulgate (Rome, 1590). 
Prefixed to that is a letter of Pope Sixtus 
V. himself, dated 1588, in which he 
affirms his adherence to the principles of 
that decision :—‘“ Merito sacra Triden- 
tina Synodus veteris Vulgate editionis 
libros, non aliter quam prout in Ecclesia 
legi consueverunt, pro canonicis susci- 
piendos. decrevit. Nos autem, ut hec 
editio que nunc prodit nostro excusa 
prelo, ejusdem Synodi preescripto modis 
omnibus responderet . . . . apocrypha 
rejecimus, authentica retinuimus. Nam 
tertium et quartum Esdre libros in- 
scriptos, et tertium Machabzeorum, quos 
Synodus inter canonicos non annumerat 
... ab hac Editione prorsus explosimus. 
Orationem etiam Manasse ... repu- 
diavimus.” And yet, in the edition of 
the LXX. printed at Rome in 1587, 
under the authority of Sixtus V., and 
dedicated to him by its editor, Cardinal 
Carafa, the present book stands, as the 
First of Esdras, before the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah.* The Preface to the 


1 See Greswell, dz sup., i. p. 390. 
. 2 © Hujus libri ne Greecum quidem codicem, 
nedum Hebraeum, nemini, quod sciam, videre 
contigit.” 
.? The reason why, in editions of the LXX., 
this book bears the title of /#vs¢ of Esdras, and 


Clementine Vulgate of 1592, written by 
Bellarmin, follows the same line as that 
of 1588, with the addition of a reason 
for excluding the Prayer of Manasses, 
“quae neque Hebraice neque Grece 
quidem extat, neque in manuscriptis an- 
tiquioribus invenitur, neque pars est 
ullius Canonici libri.” Accordingly, in 
modern editions of the Vulgate, while 
3 Maccabees (specified in the Preface 
of Sixtus V.) is altogether wanting, the 
two Books of Esdras and the Prayer of 
Manasses form a kind of apocryphal 
appendix by themselves, with a note 
prefixed to them, setting forth that they 
are placed “hoc in loco, extra scilicet 
seriem Canonicorum Librorum. . . ne 
prorsus interirent, quippe qui a nonnullis 
sanctis Patribus interdum citantur,! et 
in aliquibus Bibliis Latinis tam manu- 
scriptis. quam impressis retinentur.” 
What remains to be said under this 
heading may be summed up in a few 
words. Luther did not translate the 
book,? so that it is entirely absent from 
the Bible of the Lutheran Church. In 
our own country, inthe ‘Great Bible’ of 
1539, it is placed at the head of “The 
Volume of the bokes called Hagio- 
grapha,” under the title of ‘The thyrde 
boke of Esdras,’ and followed by the 
Fourth Book‘and Tobias. The declara- 
tion set before them has often been 
quoted, from the strange mistake it 
makes in the definition of ‘ Hagio- 
grapha :”—‘“ In consyderacyon that the 
bokes before are founde in the Hebrue 
tonge, receaued of all men: & that the 
other folowyng, which are called Hagio- 
grapha (because they were wont to be 
redde; not openly and in comen, but as 
it were in secret and aparte), are nether 
founde in the Hebrue nor in the Calde : 
in whych tonges they haue not of longe 


is placed before the canonical Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, is probably, as Sixtus Senensis says 
(‘Bibliotheca Sancta,’ lib. i. p. 9), because the 
events it relates precede in point of time, at 
least in part, those related in the other two. 

1 Citations of 1 Esdras by Origen and St. 
Augustine have been already referred to. To 
these may be added Justin Martyr, ‘Dial. c. 
Tryph.,’ p. 297; Cyprian, ‘Epist. ad Pom- 
peianum’ (Ep. Ixxiv.) ; and Athanasius, ‘Contra 
Arianos,’ Orat. ii. 20. For a supposed citation 
by Tertullian, see the note on v. 3 below, 

2 See Gutmann, ‘Die Apokryphen des Alten 
Testaments,’ 1841, p. 213. ; 
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bene written...we haue separate them, 
& set them asyde, that they may the 
better be knowen.” In the Geneva Ver- 
sion (1560), and in the Bishops’ Bible 


(1568), 1 Esdras holds the same position’ 


as in our Authorized Version. In the 
notes which follow, the Geneva Version 
has not seldom been referred to, as in 
some respects closer to the Greek than 
that of 1611. 

It may be added that while for English 
readers the title ‘First Book of Esdras’ 
is distinctive enough, from our custom of 
calling the canonical book ‘ Ezra,’ and 
not ‘ Esdras,’ much confusion unavoid- 


ably arises when versions in other lan- 
On this: 


guages have to be referred to. 
account, ‘The Greek Esdras’ has been 
proposed as a suitable title.? 


§ II. Form anp CONTENTS. 


With one notable exception, to be men- 
tioned presently, this book appears at first 
sight to be little more than a reproduction 
of parts of the Second Book of Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah. It begins, some- 
what abruptly, with an account of the 
great Passover held by king Josiah at 
Jerusalem, in the 18th year of his reign ; 
and it ends, or rather is broken off, in 
the middle of a sentence apparently 
beginning a fresh section, after an ac- 
count of the public reading of the Law 
by Ezra. It thus includes portions of 
Jewish History from b.c. 623, before 
the Babylonish Captivity, to B.c. 445, 
when the people had been restored to 
their native land. A short abstract of 
the contents will make this plainer :— 

(a.).1 Esdras i. = 2 Chr. xxxv. I— 
XXXVi, 21. 

Account of the great Passover held by 
Josiah in Jerusalem, in the 18th year of 
his reign. His directions to the priests 
and Levites. The gifts presented for the 


‘ The names of the group of translators who 
shared the Apocryphal books among them, for 
this version, are given in Westcott, ‘ Hist. of 
the English Bible,’ 1872, p. 115. The trans- 
lator of 1 Esdras in the Bishops’ Bible was 
Dr. William Barlow, Bishop of Chichester. 

* For further details on this subject, see the 
Introduction to the Second Book of Esdras, § 1. 
It should here be stated, .as explaining some 
possible repetitions, that the Commentary on 


2 Esdras was finished before the present one 


was undertaken. 


occasion by the king and his nobles, 
helping to make it such a splendid cele- 
bration as had not been seen since the 
days of Samuel. Expedition of Pharaoh 
king of Egypt against the Assyrians, 
and Josiah’s resolution to attempt to bar 
his passage. His defeat and death at 
Megiddo. The lamentations of his people 
for him. The short succeeding reigns 
of Joachaz, Joacim, and Zedekiah. In- 
vasion of Judea by Nabuchodonosor, 
and carrying away of the people into 
captivity. ‘Their sins which had brought 
this judgment upon them. The Jews in 
bondage to the Assyrians till the reign 
of the Persians, that the words of Jere- 
miah might be fulfilled. 

(0.) ii. 1-15 = 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23 $ 
Ezra i, I-15. 

The spirit of Cyrus moved to restore 
the Jews to their own land. His pro- 
clamation. Patriotism of the leaders of 
the people; their gifts, and those of the: 
people among whom they dwelt. De- 
livery of the sacred vessels of the Temple 
by Cyrus, through his treasurer, to 
‘“‘Sanabassar? the governor of Judea.” 
Their number and weight. 

(c.) ii. 16-26 = Ezra iv. 7-24. 

Opposition to the rebuilding of the 
Temple (v. 20) and of the city walls 
(v. 24) on the part of officials of the 
Persian government residing in Samaria. 
Their letter to king “ Artaxerxes.” His 
reply, admitting the justice of their pro- 
test, and authorizing the stoppage of the 
works. Their speedy enforcement of the 
prohibition. The rebuilding abandoned. 
till the “second year of the reign of 
Darius the Persian.” 

(@.) iil, 1—v. 6 (has nothing to corre- 
spond). 

This. section of the book is in som 
respects the most interesting of all, inas- 
much as it is an episode, the source of 
which, whatever it may have been, is nor 
longer known to us. Its beginning is 
not unlike that of the Book of Esther. 
Darius king of the Persians makes a 
great feast. When the guests have all 
departed, he retires to rest, but after a 
while is unable to sleep. Thereupon 
three ‘young men,” the guards of the 
royal chamber, agree to compose each 


1 The forms of words in the A.V. are kept 
for convenience in this abstract. Lt 
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one a *‘sentence” on a given thesis, and 
deposit it, written and sealed, under the 
king’s pillow, to be read when he rises 
in the morning. The proposition main- 
tained by the first is that Wine is the 
strongest; by the second, that the King 
is so; and by the third, that Women are 
strongest, but Truth above all. In the 
morning the king summons an assembly 
of his courtiers, and the three recite their 
“sentences” before them. The argu- 
ments for each tenet are given in detail ; 
the supporter of the third (‘this was 
Zorobabel,” iv. 13) daring to borrow 
an illustration from the conduct of 
the sovereign himself, at which “the 
king and the princes looked one upon 
another” (v. 33). His conclusion that 
the truth “ endureth and is always strong ; 
it liveth and conquereth for ever,” is 
hailed with applause. The king bids 
him ask what he will, and he seizes the 
opportunity to remind the king of a vow 
he had made at his accession, to restore 
the Jews. Darius accedes to his wishes, 
and issues a firman granting licence to the 
Jews in his dominions to return, with 
grants of money and many privileges. 
Departure of the caravan from Babylon, 
with the names of the leading men who 
were in charge of it (v. 5). 

(e.) :v. 7-73 = Ezra il.—iv. 5, 24. 

Lists of the people who returned with 
Zorobabel and Jesus (v. 8), classified 
under their several heads, and the num- 
ber of their servants and cattle. The 
altar of burnt-offering is set up in its old 
place (v. 48) and sacrifices offered upon 
it. The feast of Tabernacles is :cele- 
brated, and preparations made for the 
rebuilding of the Temple, by obtaining 
timber from Lebanon, and the like. The 
foundation is laid “in the first day of 
the second month, in the second year 
after they were come to Jewry” (v. 57). 
Mingled joy and sorrow on the occasion. 
Offer made by the “enemies” of the 
people to co-operate in the work, and 
their hostility when the offer is rejected. 
Through their opposition the work is 
hindered all the time of king Cyrus, and 
‘“‘for the space of two years” until the 
reign of Darius (v. 73). 

(7) vi, vii. = Ezra v. t—vi. 22. ’ 

In the second year of Darius the work 
is resumed through the prophesying of 
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Aggeus and Zacharias. The provincial 
governors of the Persians again interfere, 
but not in a directly hostile manner, 
writing to the king. for instructions, 
Darius makes inquiry about the matter, 
and finds at Ecbatana a copy of the 
decree of Cyrus. His rescript directs 
that the government officials in Syria and 
Phoenicia shall help, and not hinder, the 
work. And so the Temple is finished 
“in the sixth year of Darius king of the 
Persians” (vil. 5). The solemnities at 
its dedication. 

(g.) vili., 1x. = Ezra vii. 1—x. 443 Neh. 
vill. I-13. 

Return of the Jews under Esdras, in 
the reign of Artaxerxes. His qualifica- 
tions for the office of leader, and the 
royal commission given him. Privileges 
and immunities granted by the king. 
Lists of the families returning in this 
later migration. Halt at ‘‘ the river called 
Theras” (viii. 41), and requisition for a 
larger number of priests and Levites, 
Safe arrival of the caravan at Jerusalem, 
with their silver and gold. Appeal of 
the rulers of the people to Ezra on the 
painful subject of mixed marriages. His 
grief at the intelligence, and the resolu- 
tion taken (viii. 93). A national assembly 
called to hear the address of Ezra. ‘The 
people agree to accept his decision, and 
to put away all wives of alien race. The 
arrangements for this purpose, and lists 
of those who had transgressed. After 
this, on the first day of the seventh 
month (ix. 37) the people desire Ezra to 
read to them the Law of Moses. ‘This 
is publicly done in the open space before 
the porch at the east side of the Temple. 
The names are given of the Levites and 
others who assisted in the exposition. 
“ Attharates” bids the people now turn 
from their mourning to gladness, for the 
day is “holy unto the Lord” (ix. 50). 
So they go their way, making metry, 
and sending portions to the needy ones, 
and rejoicing “ because they understood 
the words wherein they were instructed, 
and for the which, they had been 
assembled.”? 


1 This might appear a complete and natural 
ending ; but in the original the last words are 
ey rors phuaow ois ediddxOnoay. Kal emiovvix= 
énoay ...« The punctuation is, of course, arbie 
trary, but that such is the right construction. 
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The chronological and other diffi- 
culties involved in this account, and the 
connection with it of the episode iii. 1— 
y. 6, will be briefly discussed in the next 
section, 


§ III. ComposITION AND DESIGN. 


Before any sound theory can be formed 
of the nature and object of the work 
before us, we must have some conception 
of the incongruities, apparently not to 
be reconciled with any true version of 
history, which it presents. 

Passing over, for the moment, the 
account of Josiah, which it is conceivable 
might be meant as a fitting prelude to 
some epoch of Jewish history, we have, 
rather touched upon than narrated, the 
reigns of his successors and the final 
captivity. Then, without a word as to 
the sojourn in Babylon, we have (i. 1) 
the movement for deliverance in the first 
year+. of Cyrus, Bc. 536. The first 
convoy of Jews, with their sacred vessels 
and treasures, is brought back by Sana- 
bassar? (ii, 15). We are not distinctly 
told that any beginning was then made 
with the restoration of the Temple; but 
in ii, 18 a complaint is made of such 
work being carried on, both as regards 
the Temple and city walls, by Persian 
officials in Samaria, in a letter to king 
“ Artaxerxes.” A rescript of ‘‘ Arta- 
xerxes” causes the work to be stopped 
till the second year of Darius the Per- 
sian (ii, 30). ‘hen follows the original 
episode (iil, 1-v. 6) in which Zorobabel, 
described as a ‘‘young man,” is repre- 
sented as being one of the body-guard in 
the king’s palace at Babylon. By the 
means briefly related above (§ 2) he gains 
permission for the Jews to return, and 
they do so; but among their leaders enu- 
merated in v. 5 Zorobabel is not named 
as one, and it is apparently his “son” 
Joacim, and not he, who is now described 
as the speaker of the ‘‘ wise sentences” 
before the court of Darius, Next follows 


appears certain on a comparison with Neh, viii. 
13. 

+ That is, his first year as king of Babylonia. 
See Professor Sayce’s ‘Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther’ (1885), p. 19. The date of the return 
is there given as 538. 

- ? For the evidence to prove that he was 
Zerubbabel, see the note on ii. 12, 


the list of those who returned wzth Zoro- 
babel (v. 8), as it is in Ezra ii, just as 
though all from ii. 16 to v. 5 were to be 
effaced from memory. All goes on, as 
is duly related in Ezra, to the laying the 
foundation-stone of the Temple (v. 57); 
the fact being forgotten that in 1. 18 the 
foundation had been spoken of as already 
laid. Through the enmity of the re- 
jected Samaritans, the work has to be 
laid aside till the second year of Darius 
(v. 733 vi. 1). From this point to the 
end of the book there is no material dis- 
crepancy with the order of events as 
related in the canonical books, excepting 
that the reading of the Law (ix. 39) is 
made to fall, according to the natural 
sequence (comp. vill. 6 with ix. 7), in the 
eighth year of Artaxerxes, or B.C. 457; 
while according to Neh. vill. 2 it was in 
the time of Nehemiah’s governorship at 
Jerusalem, that is, not earlier than B.c. 
444 (comp. Neh. ii. 1).? 

No theory has been proposed which can 
satisfactorily account for the confusion of 
history and chronology here presented to 
us. De Saulcy? would assume that the 
first expedition was led, not by Zerub- 
babel, but by the unknown Sheshbazzar 
of il. 15. To this first expedition he 
would refer the names in Neh. xii. But 
the reasons for identifying this Shesh- 
bazzar, or Sasabazzar, with Zerubbabel 
are too strong to give way to such an 
assumption.? Reuss,* observing that in 
1 Esdras v. 6 it is not Zerubbabel, but 


’ On this point see Fritzsche, ‘Das dritte 
Buch Esra’ (1851), Einleit. p. 7; and Rawlin- 
son’s ‘Introd. to Nehemiah,’ p. 425. Fritzsche 
says that on this question all historical proba- 
bility is on the side of 1 Esdras. Bertheau, 
“Esra, Nechemia,’ &c, p. 210, is of the opposite 
opinion, 

* *itude chronologique des livres d’Esdras,’ 
&c. (1868), p. 7. 

* They are thus summed up by Ewald, ‘ Hist. 
of Israel’ (tr. by Carpenter), v. p. $7 n.: ‘‘It is 
certainly never said in the Book of Ezra that 
this Sasabazzar was identical with Zerubbabel; 
but since in i. 8, 11 he is called JVasz, i.e. royal 
prince of Fudah, and in vy. 14, 16 is designated 
by the Assyrian official title Pacha, as an equiva- 
lent, it is impossible not to consider him and 
Zerubabbel to be the same.’”’ Neteler holds the 
same view, ‘Die Biicher Esdras,’ &c. (1877), 
p. II. 

* * Chronique ecclésiastique,’ p. 50. Fritzsche, 
‘ Einleit.’ p. 6, takes the same view so far as to 
maintain that Joachim, and not Zerubbabel, was 
the real hero of the discussion before Darius. 
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his son Joachim, who (according to the 
natural construction of the sentence) was 
the speaker at the court of Darius, starts 
the hypothesis that after Zerubbabel had 
led the first expedition homewards in the 
reign of Cyrus, a second was led in the 
reign of Darius by this his son; and that 
the short passage in ch. v. 1-6, which in 
style is admittedly unlike the episode in 
chaps. ili, iv., and yet has nothing to 
answer to it in the canonical Ezra, is a 
relic of some fuller account, relating the 
return of this second band under Joachim. 

There are some plausible features in 
this view of the matter. The assertion 
in lv. 13 that the speaker was Zerub- 
babel is inserted in such a parenthetical 
manner, as to warrant a suspicion that it 
may be nothing more than a marginal 
comment which has slipped into the text. 
In iv. 58 he is again simply “the young 
man.” There would also be an end of 
the difficulty (about which more will be 
said presently) arising from the descrip- 
tion of Zerubbabel as “a young man.” 
Unfortunately for this supposition, the 
names of Zerubbabel’s children are pre- 
served in r Chron. iii. 19, and no Joachim 
is amongst them. Fritzsche asks whether 
this proves that he had no such son. But 
to allow that he might have had, would 
be only to base an hypothesis upon an 
hypothesis, And the probability of the 
passage (v. 6) being in some way or other 
corrupt is increased by observing that 
Jeshua (though not Zerubbabel) had in 
point of fact a son named Joachim 
{Neh. xii. 10). 

It may help to clear the way a little, 
if we observe that, by taking out as much 
of the book as lies between ii, 16 and 
v. 6 inclusive, we have a consecutive 
account, parallel, so far as it goes, to 
that in Ezra and Nehemiah, Setting 
aside; out of this portion, the contents 
of chaps. ili, and iv., as forming the 
original episode before referred to, we 
should then have to -account for the 
section ii, 16-30, describing the opposi- 
tion under ‘‘ Artaxerxes,” and the short 
section v. 1-6, which looks like a con- 
necting passage, designed to link on the 
enumeration of the people which follows 
to the story of Zerubbabel at the Persian 
court just recited. 

If we are allowed to take this view of 
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the component parts of the book, the 
charge against the author, or compiler, 
would amount to little more than his 
having left us a group of historical docu- 
ments, not in proper order, and further 
(unless this be a charge more properly 
brought against some subsequent arranger 
of the materials) of having tried to piece 
two together where the sides did not 
correspond. For, in the. first place, 
whatever difficulties may be inherent in 
the section ii. 16-30, regarded as a 
detached passage, are also found in Ezra 
iv. 7-24, to which it is parallel. Whether 
or not it be reasonable to suppose the 
Pseudo-Smerdis to be meant under the 
name of Artaxerxes! in il, 16, the same 
considerations will apply in Ezra iv. 7. 
In that chapter also the work of re- 
storing the Temple is described (in z. 5) 
as frustrated “even until the reign of 
Darius king of Persia ;” and then, after 
the events in the reigns of Ahasuerus 
(v. 6) and Artaxerxes (vv. 7-23) have 
been recorded, it is again said (v. 24) 
that the work ceased “unto the second 
year of the reign of Darius king of 
Persia.” 

As for the short passage v. 1-6, that 
need not trouble us long. There is a 
Hebrew cast of expression about it, quite 
different from that of the episode before.? 
Whether we take the view of Reuss 
above-mentioned, that these few verses 
may be a2 relic, in translated form, of some 
Hebrew original describing a second 
migration under Darius, or prefer to 
regard them as merely a connecting 
passage, more or less unskilfully adapted, 


1 The sovereign known under that name 
(Artaxerxes Longimanus) did not come to the 
throne till B.c. 465, sixty-four years after the 
death of Cyrus. According to Professor Sayce 
(abi sup. p. 22), ‘the whole difficulty may be 
solved by considering that the account in Ezra iv. 
6-23 is episodical, and refers merely to the re- 
storation of the walls of Jerusalem, and not to 
the restoration of the Temple. In strict chrono- 
logical order the twenty-fourth verse of the 
chapter would then follow immediately after the 
fifth—as, indeed, is indicated by the gramma- 
tical construction of the original Chaldee.” Raw- 
linson (on Ezra iv. 5, 7) favours the application 
to Pseudo-Smerdis: Reuss (ad Joc.) thinks it 
merely an exchange of one difficulty for another. 

2 This is pointed out by Fritzsche, who in- 


stances the expression mer’ elphyns, = pidyia. 
rendered in the A, V.‘‘ safely,” and some others« 
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in either case we need not allow it, any 
more than the section ii. 16-30, to disturb 
the chronological sequence of the rest. 

There remains the episode, as I have 
called it for convenience, referred to 
several times already, in chaps. iii, iv. 
It has been described by some commen- 
tators as the nucleus, the original part, 
of the work, round which the rest has 
been grouped. I would venture not so to 
regard it. Original it undoubtedly is, in 
the sense that there is nothing to answer 
to it in the canonical books; and what- 
ever Persian or Jewish story it may have 
been based upon, or translated from, is 
not now known to us. But it seems to 
me more probable that the writer, telling 
again the story of his nation’s deliverance, 
and impressed with the traditional great- 
ness of its leader, Zerubbabel, made use 
of this story which he had met with, 
either as really believed to refer to 
Zerubbabel, or as serving to explain the 
favour shewed to the exiles by the son of 
Hystaspes.! 

This leads us to consider what object 
the compiler may have had in view. And 
this again cannot be determined satis- 
factorily, without a better knowledge 
than we aré likely to acquire of the time 
and circumstances in which he wrote. 
But, considering that it begins with a 
description of the great Passover of 
Josiah, and ends (so far, at least, as it 
has any formal conclusion) with the read- 
ing of the Law by Ezra at one of the 
Jewish festivals, while the intermediate 
portion is chiefly concerned with the 
return from foreign kingdoms, and the 
favours shewn by foreign potentates,—it 
seems natural to conclude, that the writer 
wished alike to stimulate his country- 
men toa more zealous observance of the 
Law, and to win for them the favour of 
some foreign ruler,—it might be one of 
the Ptolemies. The subscription “ De 
Templi Restitutione,” found in the ‘ Vetus 
Latina,’* describes accurately what is 
perhaps the central subject of the book. 
But some collateral design, at least, must 


' See Fritzsche, ‘ Einleit.’ p. 6; and Ewald, 
Uli Sup., DP. 125. 
7 2 After a supplementary verse, numbered 56: 
Et coadunati sunt omnes in Hierusalem jo- 
cundari, secundum dispositionem Domini Dei 
Israel.” 
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have underlain the exaggerated accounts 
of the munificence of Cyrus and Darius; 
and this probably was, as Ewald sug- 
gests, “to secure to Judea the favour of 
a Ptolemaic or other heathen power.” 

That the work is certainly incomplete 
at the end, and probably at the beginning 
as well, encourages a supposition that 
the writer may have meant his Scenes 
from Jewish History, if we may so call 
them, to begin with the reformation of 
Josiah (2 Chron, xxxiv.) instead of with 
his Passover (2 Chron, xxxv.), and to 
continue at any rate to the end of the 
celebration of the great Feast of Taber- 
nacles (Neh. viii. 13-18).?7, Even if we 
regarded the book, as it now stands, as 
beginning where the compiler intended, 
merely lengthening out its broken termi- 
nation to the next reasonable pause, there 
would be a certain completeness in a 
work on the restoration of the Jewish 
Church, which begins with the account 
of a Passover, such as “was not kept 
in Israel since the time of the prophet 
Samuel,” and would end with the ac- 
count of a Feast of Tabernacles, kept in 
such a manner, that “since the days of 
Jeshua the son of Nun unto that day 
had not the children of Israel done so” 
(Neh. viii. 17). 


§ IV. AcE AND AUTHORSHIP, 


The materials we have to work upon 
in forming an opinion of the date of 
1 Esdras are but scanty. That the work 
was used by Josephus®* gives us a limit 
of time in one direction. Why he should 
have preferred it as an authority to the 
canonical books is not hard to see. The 
style of the Greek is more elegant and 
fluent than that of the LXX.; difficulties 
and apparent contradictions in the ori- 
ginal accounts are smoothed over; and 
the sequence of the Persian kings, as 


1 Ubi stp., p. 127 

? This would of course imply that he referred 
the events of Neh. viii. to the time of Ezra’s 
presence at Jerusalem. 

3 $ Antiqq.’ xi. I sgg. Several instances will 
be found in the ensuing commentary of the way 
in which Josephus used this work, and, after 
his manner, improved upon it. But that he did 
not always follow it in preference to the canoni- 
cal books, is shewn by the passages quoted by 
Dr. Bissell, ‘ Apocrypha,’ p. 70. ’ 
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it appears in 1 Esdras, better suits the 
Jewish historian’s chronology.! The fact, 
at any rate, of Josephus’s employment of 
the book is undisputed. But there are 
indications, though: faint ones, that we 
must go some way beyond his time, and 
look for the origin of the work in the 
first, or at the latter end of the second, 
century B.c. ‘The story in chaps. iii., iv. 
is, of course, the most important for 
giving us an anterior limit, since there is 
every presumption to shew that the com- 
piler found it existing, and took and 
adapted it to his purpose. Now Ewald? 
thinks that there is an indication of this 
story being read and referred to by the 
earliest of the extant Sibylline poets. In 
the oldest section of the Third Book, 
which Alexandre® assigns to the reign 
of Ptolemy Philometor (B.c. 181-146), 
there is an allusion to Persian kings 
helping forwards the restoration of the 
Holy Temple, in consequence of a dream 
sent by God in the night. This, he 
thinks, can only haye been suggested by 
1 Esdr. ii., iv. The idea is ingenious, 
but it would have appeared more pro- 
bable if there had been any distinct 
reference to a dream in iv. 43, 45, and 
not merely to a vow. 

The resemblance between the story of 
Zerubbabel and his companions at Da- 
rius’s court and that of the Jewish elders 
at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
related in the so-called ‘ History’ of 
Aristeas,®> must also form an element in 
the consideration, Ewald® indeed says 
positively that “the book of Aristeas also 
must already have been known to the 
author.” It might be safer to say that 
the story in 1 Esdras is a composition of 
the same class, and probably of the same 
time, as the other; and this latter is not 
considered to be earlier than the first 
century B.C. 


1 Neteler, 202 sap., p. 5. 

2 ¢ Abhandlung iiber . 
Biicher,’ p. 36. 

3 € Orac. Sibyll.’ 1869 ; Introd. p. xxi. 

4 ili, 293-4 :— 

Aitds yap dda Ocds Evyuxov ayvody bveipor. 
Ka) rote 5) vads médAw EoceTa, as mdpos 
Wv TeEp. 

5 See the note on iii. 10-12 below. For 
Aristeas. ‘see Tischendorf’s ‘ Proleg.’ p. xviii., 
and the full discussion in Dr. Sp. C.. Papageor- 
gios, ‘ Ueber den Aristeasbrief,’ Miinchen, 1880. 

6 «Hist, of Israel,’ v. 127, n. : 


. + der Sibyllinischer 
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If it could be decided with any cer- 
tainty whether the compiler lived in 
Palestine or in Egypt, some little light 
might be thrown upon the subject of its 
date, by our knowledge of surrounding 
events. But here again, even in his 
adaptation of the Persian court-story, the 
writer has managed to keep his per- 
sonality undisclosed.t_ One slight allu- 
sion only is thought to point to a resi- 
dence in Egypt,—the mention in iv. 23 
of ‘‘sailing upon the sea and upon the 
rivers” for the purpose of ‘‘ robbing and 
stealing.” The language, being so 
largely Septuagintal,? does not afford any 
certain clue. If there were reasons, on 
any other grounds, for placing the com- 
position somewhat earlier, they might 
seem strengthened by the character of 
the events taking place both in Egypt 
and Syria between 170 and 160 B.c. For 
about that time Egypt was repeatedly 
invaded by Antiochus Epiphanes, and, 
at the close of his second and fourth 
campaigns in 170 and 168, the Temple at 
Jerusalem was sacked. Considering how 
largely the number of the Jewish resi- 
dents in Egypt was recruited during the 
reign of Ptolemy Philometor, it might be 
thought that a work which described the 
rebuilding of the Temple, and the bene- 
ficence of foreign kings to the work, 
and which also introduced the story of 
Josiah, slain in an invasion of Syria 
by the Egyptians, would have a special 
interest. 

But, in particular, an event related by 
Josephus as occurring about this time, 


1 Fritzsche truly says: ‘‘ Pragmatischen Sinn 
hat der Uebersetzer dadurch bewahrt, dass er 
nirgends eine Riicksicht auf seine Zeit hat ein- 
fliessen lassen.” —Li7z/e7¢. p. 9. 

2 Bissell, 2b¢ sup. p. 64, who refers to Graetz, 
‘Geschichte der Juden,’ iii. p. 39 sg. As this 
passage comes in the original story, it would in 
strictness only tend to shew that the author of 
that lived in Egypt. Hence it has only a secon- 
dary and remoter application to the compiler. 

3° Dr. Gwynn thinks that there are some rex 
markable coincidences of expression between 
ch. ii. of this book and Dan. 1, (in the Hexaplar); 
sufficient, indeed, to justify a suspicion that one. 
and the same hand dealt with the canonical 
Ezra and Daniel, rewriting them and interpo- 
lating (in Greek) ; and from them produced this 
1 Esdras and the Hexaplar Daniel of the Chisian 
MS. Eichhorn (‘ Einleit.’ 22 swp., p. 346) had 
noticed how much the style resembled that of 
Symmachus, ; 
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or a little later,! may be thought likely 
to have suggested the production of such 
a work, This was the building of a 
temple, or the restoration in altered 
form of a ruined Egyptian temple, in the 
neighbourhood of Heliopolis, for Jewish 
worship. Onias, the son, or grandson,? of 
Onias III., the High-Priest assassinated 
by his brother Menelaus in B.c. 171, had 
taken refuge in Egypt, under the govern- 
ment of Ptolemy Philometor. Being the 
lawful successor to the Jewish High- 
priesthood, he seems to have drawn 
many of his countrymen along with him, 
and to have formed the idea of giving 
cohesion, by means of a new centre of 
national worship, to the numerous Jewish 
communities throughout the Delta, For 
this end he petitioned Philometor and 
his queen Cleopatra for permission to 
build a temple in some part of Egypt, 
where he and his countrymen might 
worship the God of their fathers after 
their own manner. The result of such 
an indulgence would be, to animate the 
Jews still more in their resistance to 
Antiochus, the destroyer of their temple 
at Jerusalem, and to attach them more 
closely to the Egyptian king.2 What 
purports to be a copy of the actual letter 
written by him is preserved by Josephus 
in another place,* together with the 
answer of the king and queen. From 


1 Ewald, ‘ Hist. of Israel’ (tr. by Carpenter), 
v.p. 354, decides on the date B.C. 160 as the 
most probable. Prideaux, ‘Connection’ (1720), 
ii, p. 264, makes it as late as 149. The un- 
certainty arises from the reading in Josephus, 
‘Bell. Jud.’ vii. 10, § 4 (ad jix.), where the 
temple is said to have stood 343 years to the 
time of its demolition (cic. A.D. 73). Hudson 
(iz. 7.) and Ewald both think 233 should pro- 
bably be the number, This would fix the erec- 
tion to about B.C. 160, as said above. 

2 In ‘Bell. Jud.’ vii. 10, § 2, he is called ’Ovias 
Sluwvos vids. This, as Josephus elsewhere calls 
him son of Onias, is naturally thought (as by 
Tanaquil Faber, and others) to be a slip of 
memory. But Ewald thinks it may point to his 
being really the grandson of Onias III. 

3 “Bell. Jud.,” zdé sup., § 2. 

* *Antiqq.’ xiii. 3, § 1, The author of the 
art. ONIAS, Ciry of, in the ‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ 
refers to these letters as ‘‘spurious ;” but Ewald 
takes a more favourable view of them. ‘The 
correspondence,” he says, ‘* may certainly, as in 
most other cases of the kind, be reproduced 
freely ; but Josephus evidently read it in an 
older work, and its author certainly relied upon 
trustworthy ancient narratives.” 
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this we learn, that he had seen with 
regret the divisions growing up among 
his countrymen from the number of 
different places for divine worship re- 
sorted to by them; and that, having 
found a convenient spot, a fortress in 
the Heliopolite nome, with a dilapidated 
temple sacred to Bubastis, he prayed for 
leave to cleanse and purify it,+ and to 
build a shrine to the most High God, 
after the pattern of that in Jerusalem. 
As giving a kind of divine sanction to 
his work, he ended with a quotation 
from the prophet Isaiah (xix. 18, 19): 
“In that day shall five cities in the land 
of Egypt speak the language of Canaan, 
and swear to the Lord of hosts; one 
shall be called THE CITY OF THE SUN. 
In that day shall there be an altar to the 
Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt, 
and a pillar at the border thereof to 
the Lord.”? The reply of Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra was a permission to undertake 
the work, with an expression of wonder 
(which Josephus is careful to note and 
amplify) that a spot which teemed with 
associations, to a Jewish mind impure, 
should be selected for a temple to 
Jehovah. Accordingly, Onias set about 
his task of restoration and rebuilding. 
The sacred enclosure (iepov) he encom- 
passed with a wall of baked tiles, or 
bricks, relieved by gateways of stone. 
The inner building, or temple proper 
(vads), he appears to have built anew, 
and after the pattern of the Holy Temple 
in Jerusalem, but “smaller and poorer.’ 
The tower was of huge blocks of stone, 


' The language used should be noted: ddoua 
ovyxwpjgal po, To ad€oroToy avaKkabdpayTs 
tepdyv Kal cuumertwkds, oikodouqoa vady Te 
peylotm O66, Kad’ duolwow rod év ‘IepocoAvmots, 
Tots avTois weTpors.—* Antiqq.’ xiii. 3, § 1. 

? This is the rendering of the A. V., except 
that the words in capitals embody the marginal 
reading in place of ‘‘ city of destruction.” These 
of course are the cardinal words. Dr. Tregelles, 
in his edition of Gesenius (s. v.), while admitting 
that DiI WY, ‘city of destruction,” has the 
better authority, considers the other reading, 
DIN WY, ‘city of the sun,” preferable. It 
has the support of Symmachus (méAis 7jAlov), 
and of the Vulgate (czvitas solis) The LXX. 
differs from both, having wéaAis aoedex, as if ta 
denote ‘‘ city of righteousness.” 

3 utkpdtepoy d€ Kal mevixpérepev. * Antiqq.’ 
xili. 3, § 3.. The account has to be combined 
with ‘Bell. Jud.’ vii. 10, § 3, for a full descrip- 
tion, : : 
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like those used in its prototype. The 
altar, too, with its appendages, was a 
copy. But there was one remarkable dif- 
ference. Instead of the seven-branched 
candlestick, a lamp, “shedding a golden 
radiance,”* was hung by a chain of gold 
from the ceiling. 

Without entering further into details, 
one or two inferences seem naturally to 
follow from this account. It points to 
the fact, known to us from other sources 
also, of the increase in the number of 
Jewish communities in Egypt, not only 
in the capital, but in other parts of the 
Delta. It discloses the want of religious 
unity felt among them, and how it oc- 
curred to one aspiring mind to attempt 
to supply this want. Moreover, it shews, 
I think, distinct traces of an adaptation 
of the old forms of Jewish worship to 
meet the demands of altered circum- 
stances ; an adaptation that might com- 
mend itself, in some measure, to the 
resident heathen, as well as to the Jewish, 
population. This comes out more clearly 
if we compare with the record of Jose- 
phus what Herodotus tells us of the 
festivals of Bubastis, the goddess whose 
deserted temple Onias had chosen for 
his site. Few passages, even in that 
historian, are more picturesque than 
those in which he tells us of the heavily- 
laden barges dropping down the Nile, on 
their way to the city named after that 
goddess ; of the crowds of devotees em- 
barking on this joyous pilgrimage ; of 
their music of lotus-pipes and cymbals ; 
of their consumption of wine on the 
occasion, more than in all the rest of the 
year together.2, That Onias should have 
sought to retain some of the attractions 
of the old local worship was both natural 
and politic. He was a Hellenist, hold- 
ing office under the king ;* he had the 
remembrance of bitter wrongs sustained 
in his native land; he was founding a 


1 Others render it ‘fa golden lamp.” But 
the run of the words, abroy 5& xaAkevoduevos 
Tov AUXVOY Xpvdoiy emipalvoyvra séAas, seems to 
favour the above interpretation. To understand 
the airéy, we must bear in mind that the 
**candlestick ” (as we term it) was the Avxvia, 
or ‘‘lamp-holder.” ‘Though the ‘‘lamp-holder” 
was not there, the lamp itself was, 

2 The city and temple of Bubastis are described 
in Hdt. ii. 137-8; the processions to it by water 
in ii. 59, 60. 

5 Josephus, ‘ Contra Apionem,’ ii, 5. 
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rival temple.! The wider his estrange- 
ment from Jerusalem, the more closely 
he would naturally seek to connect him- 
self with his adopted land. This may 
help to explain the startling boldness 
shewn in his choice of a site, and in his 
adaptation of a disused temple to his 
purpose. Whatever may have been the 
exact position of the place called after 
him,? there must have been many points 
of resemblance between the outward 
aspect of its earlier temple, and the rites 
celebrated there, and what existed at 
Bubastis itself, the great centre of the 
worship of the goddess Pasht. If, then, 
we find a certain similarity between the 
temple of Onias and that at Bubastis, 
that is enough for the purpose. And 
such a similarity is plainly to be seen on 
comparing the descriptions of Josephus 
and Herodotus. The sacred enclosure, 
iepdv, appears to have been left un- 
changed, only purified, and surrounded, 
as that in the mother city was, by a wall 
of tiles? The shrine, or inner temple 
itself, vads, though Onias professed the 
intention of rearing it after the pattern 
of the one in Jerusalem, seems, in the 
actual construction, to have resembled 
it in the tower only, as if the old fabric: 
had been made to serve as far as it 
would go.t Especially in his replace- 
ment of the seven-branched candlestick 
by the one sun-like lamp depending from 

1 «<The Aramean Jews looked on their 
Egyptian brethren with assumed contempt, but 
inward jealousy: perhaps the distance only 
prevented a feud, almost as deadly as that with 
the Samaritans.” —MILMAN, JL/ist. of the Jews 
(1866), ii. p. 25. 

2 Josephus calls it Leontopolis, and says that 
it was 180 stades from Memphis, and in the 
Heliopolitan nome. But the writer of the article 
before mentioned (‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ ii. p. 634): 
shews that this must be an error, Leontopolis. 
being the capital of the nome bearing the same 
name. Sir Gardner Wilkinson (‘ Modern Egypt 
and Thebes,’ 1843, i. p. 299) explains the con- 
fusion by pointing out that the place was in one 
nome, but near the other. He would fix its. 
position at the mounds called ‘* Tel el Yehdod,” 
‘4 little to the E. of N. from Heliopolis, from 
which it is distant twelve miles.” 

3 With the difference that Onias’s wall was of 
burnt tiles, or brick, ér7f# mAtvOw, and that at 
Bubastis, of crude brick. See Wilkinson, 2dz 
sup. p. 427. But comp. Creuzer’s note (speak- 
ing of ‘‘lateribus coctis”) on Hdt. ii. 60. 

4 This assumes the reading in ‘Bell. Jud.’ 
vii. 10, § 3, to be correct : Tov pev vady ovx duoioy 
GKoddunce TE ev ‘Iepotoavsuors, K.T.A, 
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the roof, Onias would appear to have 
had in mind the associations of the ‘city 
of the sun,” and the Avyvoxaiy of the 
Egyptian festivals.+ 

Now, if there is reason to think that 
this Egyptian Ezra—or rather, as he may 
well have regarded himself, in the sup- 
posed light of Isaiah’s prophecy, Ezra 
and Nehemiah in one—accommodated 
his new temple to Egyptian ideas, it 
would be natural to expect that the story 
of Israel’s great temple-restoration, if told 
afresh then, as at an appropriate time for 
its republication, would be coloured by 
the same local associations. And this 
is what, to some slight degree, we find 
in t Esdras. In judging of its origin, we 
must fix the attention on the features it 
presents most distinct from the Old 
‘Testament version of the same story. 
And these, if we omit for the moment 
the Episode in iii., iv., are the incidents 
described by the writer as marking the 
reception by the Jews of the news of the 
king’s favour, and the starting of the 
convoy homewards (iv. 63—v. 3). The 
seven days’ carousal, with its accompani- 
ment of music and rejoicing; the escort 
of a thousand horsemen ; and the setting 
out with pipes and timbrels playing,— 
are features peculiar to this book, and 
suggestive rather of the Egyptian festivals 
than of the return from the Babylonian 
captivity.2 Even the remarkable scene 
at the court of the Persian king (chs. iii., 
iv.), while presenting many features in 
common with what we observe in the 
Book of Esther, has also so many points 
of resemblance to the descriptions in 
Aristeas, that it might be held to have 
something of a Ptolemean colouring.? 


1 Hdt. ii. 62. Ewald’s reason for the non- 
reproduction of the seven-branched candlestick, 
namely, that it ‘‘seems to have been regarded 
as too holy to be imitated,” is not satisfactory. 
Why should it have been considered more sacred 
than the altar, which was exactly copied ? 

? The peculiar word éxw@wyiovro, iv. 63, is 
noticed below. The use of it recalls the great 
consumption of olvos éuméAwvos noticed by 
Herodotus. Some lesser points of resemblance 
might be mentioned, such as the fact that what 
in Ezra is the district ‘“beyond the river” (vii. 
21), or ‘‘this side the river” (iv. 16), is in 
I Esdras ‘¢ Coele-Syria and Pheenicia” (iis 17; 
comp. vill. 23); the term used in Onias’s peti- 
a to Philometor (Joseph. ‘ Antiqq.,’ xiii. 3, 

1). 


® As one slight instance, compare the dignity 
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Without seeking to attach undue im- 
portance to what may be thought slight 
indications, I venture to submit that in 
the invasions of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
when the Holy Temple was sacked; in 
the foundation of the temple of Onias, 
rising, as it might seem, after the ruin of 
the former ; and, it may be added, in the 
contest for precedence between Jews and 
Samaritans, which Josephus records as 
the next subject that occupied the atten- 
tion of Philometor,—we have a series 
of events to which the story as told in 
1 Esdras might be thought a suitable 
parallel. 

This supposition as to the time, though 
not as to the occasion, would agree with 
that of Herzfeld.2 But it must be ad- 
mitted that the majority of scholars 
choose rather to assign the work to the 
first century B.c.? 


Authorities—The chief of these have 
been cited in the Introduction, or will be 
found in the notes which follow. Most 
useful of all has been the commentary of 
Dr. Otto F, Fritzsche, in the ‘ Kurzge- 
fasstes Handbuch zu den Apokryphen,’ 
Leipz., 1851. That of Bertheau on 
Ezra, &c., in the same series (1862), 
has also been often referred to. A valu- 
able companion to them is Wahl’s ‘ Cla- 
vis Librorum... Apocryphorum,’ 1853. 
More recent is Dr. B. Neteler’s ‘ Die 
Bucher Esdras,’ &c., Miinster, 1877, which 
gives a German translation of the ca- 
nonical books Ezra—Esther, interspersed 
with comments, ‘The section relating 
to this period of Reuss’s work, which 
he entitles ‘Chronique ecclésiastique de 
Jérusalem’ (1878), has been of service. 
His theory of a continuous Chronicle is, 
of course, strengthened by the form in 
which 1 Esdras appears. Of commen- 
taries in English, most use has been 


of the office of cwuaropvaAaé, if it is to be assigned 
to Zorobabel (1 Esd. iii. 4), with what Josephus 
says of the position of robs Tov céuatos abtod 
gudakhy eyrexeipiouéevous at the court of Phila- 
delphus (‘c. Apion.’ ii, § 4). . Other points of 
similarity are noticed afterwards in the com- 
mentary. 

1 © Antiqq.’ xiii. 3, § 4. 

? “Kam diese Compilation noch vor den 
Makkabaerkriegen zu Stande.”—Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel, ii. 73. 

* So De Wette, ‘Lehrbuch,’ &c, (1869), p. 
566; Ewald, and Fritzsche. 
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made of Canon Rawlinson’s edition of 
Kings—Esther in the ‘ Speaker’s Com- 
mentary.’ This is often cited in the 
notes by the simple letter R., as that 
of Fritzsche is by the letter F. The 
American edition of the Apocrypha, by 


Dr. E. C. Bissell (1880), must be spoken” 


of with respect, for the industry and 
research it shews. It gives a revised 
version of the English text, and also 
comparative tables of the names and 
numbers? in 1 Esdras and in the ca- 


It has not been thought necessary to furnish 
such comparisons of numbers for the present 


ST. Pauw’s Scoot, 
te, 31st, 1885. 
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nonical books. With the exception of 
this work, the writer has avoided con- 
sulting any modern English commen- 
taries on the Apocrypha. His great 
obligation to Dr. Gwynn, for notes and 
references made use of in the first 
section of this Introduction, must be 
once more repeated. 


commentary ; especially as the discrepancies are 
noticed by Rawlinson. On the other hand, 
some effort has been made to clear up the con-. 
fusion in the lists of proper names. There 
remains a mine to be worked out, even in the 
corrupted forms of the Vulgate. 


posh 


cir. 623. 
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CHAPTERS. 


1 Fosias his charge to the priests and Levites. 
7 A great passover is kept. 32 His death is 
much lamented. 34 His successors. 53 The 
temple, city, and people are destroyed. 56 
The rest are carried unto Babylon. 


ND Josias held the ¢ feast of the 

passover in Jerusalem unto his 

Lord, and offered the passover the 
fourteenth day of the first month ; 

2 Having set the priests according 

to their daily courses, being arrayed 


in long garments, in the temple of 1 
the Lord. es 

3 And he spake unto the Levites, 
the holy ministers of Israel, that they 
should hallow themselves unto the 
Lord, to set the holy ark of the Lord 
in the house that king Solomon the 
son of David had built : 

4 And said, Ye shall no more bear 
the ark upon your shoulders: now 
therefore serve the Lord your God, 
and minister unto his people Israel, 


CHAPTER T. 


1. And Josias.| The abruptness of the 
beginning is to be noticed ; about which more 
has been said in the Introduction. But the 
reader need not infer, from the first word 
“and,” that anything is deficient at the begin- 
ning of this section of the history. ‘The 
particle so rendered is one of the most 
frequent occurrence in Septuagint Greek, and 
used with many shades of connecting force. 
In its simplest meaning it is seen at the begin- 
ning of each of the vv. 7-13 of this chapter ; 
but it is equally present, though disguised 
under other renderings, at the beginning of 
each of the vv. 15-20. 


held the feast of the passover.| A brief 
account of this is given in 2 Kings xxiii. 21-23, 
and a much fuller one in 2 Chron. xxxv. 1-19, 
to which the present one runs parallel. ‘The 
words ‘feast of the” are unnecessary ; “ kept 
the passover” (as in the Geneva Version) 
being an exact rendering of the Greek. For 
the use of dyew (= Tovety in the LXX.) 
comp. Hdt. i. 147. As the word “ pass- 
over” may be used of the paschal victim, as 
weli as of the feast, it is also said to be 
“ offered” (lit. “sacrificed”) in the present 
passage. 

of the first month] Ie, of Nisan: see 
Ex. xil. 6. This passover was held in B.c. 623, 
being the 18th year of the reign of Josiah, 
who succeeded his father Amon in 641. 


2. daily courses.| For the institution of 


these by David, see 1 Chron. xxiil. 6; and, 
for their liability to derangement when the 
Temple service was interrupted, the note on 
2 Chron, xxxi. 2. The same word, edypepia, 
is rendered ‘ordinary service” in wv. 16 
below. 

arrayed in long garments.| Or, more 
simply, “robed,” é€oroAwpeévovs. The same 
word in y. 59 and vil. 9 is rendered “‘ arrayed 
in their vestments.” 

8. the holy ministers.] Rather, “as holy 
ministers,” or ministers of the Temple; there 
being no article in the Greek. Elsewhere, 
as in v. 29, 35, the word (iepddovAoz) is used 
in its more restricted sense to express the 
Nethinim, or servants of the Levites (Ezra 
viii. 20), whose position appears to have 
somewhat risen after the Captivity. 


to set.] Lit. “in the setting of,” &c. It is 
not clear whether we are to understand that 
the ark of the covenant had been removed 
from the Temple (by the act of the late king, 
or otherwise), or whether we are to suppose 
that it had become the custom to carry it 
about in procession. In either case, it was 
now to be stationary. See Reuss on 2 Chron. 
Xxxv. 3; and comp. 1 Chron. xv. 2. 


4. prepare you.| So in 2 Chron. xxxv. 4, 
“prepare yourselves.” But the Geneva Version 
was probably right in rendering the word by 
“prepare” alone (i.e. the Passover), as in 
Matt. xxvi. 17, 19, where the same word 
éroiuacew, “ make ready,” is used. 


Vv. 5—I0.] IT, ESDRAS. «I. 17 
. and prepare you after your families sand lambs and kids, and three thou- B.¢. 
* and kindreds, sand calves: these things were given patie 

5 According as David the king of of the king’s allowance, according as 

Israel prescribed, and according to he promised, to the people, to the 

the magnificence of Solomon his son: priests, and to the Levites. 

and standing in the temple according 8 And Helkias, Zacharias, and 

to the several dignity of the families 'Syelus, the governors of the temple, ‘or, 

of you the Levites, who minister in gave to the priests for the passover 2 Chin. 


two thousand and six hundred sheep, 3° * 
and three hundred calves. 

g And Jeconias, and Samaias, and 
Nathanael his brother, and Assabias, 
and Ochiel, and Joram, captains over 
thousands, gave to the Levites for the 


the presence of your brethren the 
children of Israel, 

6 Offer the passover in order, and 
make ready the sacrifices for your 
brethren, and keep the passover ac- 
cording to the commandment of the 


Lord, which was given unto Moses. passover five thousand sheep, and !,0%,#ve 
And unto the people that was 'seven hundred calves. calves, 


2 Chron. 


found there Josias gave thirty thou- 10 And when these things were 35. 9. 


families and kindreds.| Rather, “ families 
and tribes.’ The “family,” or ‘ house,” 
matpid, had a wider signification than with 
us. Comp. Tobit i. 8, where it is rendered 
“kindred ;” and see the art. GENEALOGY in 
the ‘ Dict. of the Bible.’ 


5. as David... prescribed.| More lite- 
rally, ‘according to the writing of David,” 
&c., nearly as in the Geneva Version. So in 
2 Chron. xxx. 4, where there is the noticeable 
variation, “and according to the writing of 
Solomon his son,” instead of, as here, ‘¢ac- 
cording to the magnificence.” ‘The phrase in 
the LXX. is there ésa yerpds &., instead of 
kara tiv ypapny, but the change was probably 
due to a wish on the part of the later writer 
to convey the idea of greater magnificence. 
To the minds of Israelites in later generations, 
as Fritzsche remarks, comparing Matt. vi. 29, 
Solomon was the very ideal of splendour. 

and standing.| A fresh sentence should 
begin here, as in 2 Chron. xxxv. 5. 

the several dignity, ’c.] The Greek is 
KaTa Thy peplOapxiay THY TarpiKnY pov. In 
1 Macc. x. 65 the word pepiddpxns is used to 
express the office to which Johanan was 
raised, rendered in the margin of our version 
“‘ governor of a province.” But here the ex- 
pression seems rather to mean “according 
to the several family headships of you the 
Levites,” agreeably with the LX X. in 2 Chron. 
XXXV. 4, kara Tas Suaipécets oikwy TaTpiay par. 

6: in order.| These two words, according to 
F., should be coupled with the previous verse. 

7. that was found there.| That is, “who 
were present ;” so rendered in v. 19. _Evpe- 
Ova in this usage is much like the French 
se trouver. Comp. Winer, P. iii. s. Ixv. § 8, and 
Reuss’s translation of the parallel expression 
in 2 Chron., “qui se trouvaient 1a.” 


Apoc.—Vol. I. 


of the king’s allowance.| Rather, “ of the 
royal treasury,” or “royal stores.” So F., 
who compares 76 Baowduxov in 1 Macc. xiii. 15. 


8. Helkias, do’c.] This Helkias, or Hilchiah, 
was probably the High-priest of Josiah’s reign, 
who found the Book of the Law (2 Kings xxii. 
8). Zacharias is thought by R. to have been 
the “second priest” (an office mentioned in 
2 Kings xxv. 18); while Syelus, or Jehiel, 
may be identical with the Jeiel (2 Chron. 
xxxv. 9) or Ochiel (izfra, v. 9), a chief of the 
Levites. The variations in his name are 
traceable to the different equivalents given in 


MSS. of the LX X. to the Hebrew Seems, as 
"OCiANos, ’OxuHAOs, "Hovidos, and the like. 

governors of the temple.| \f the term is 
here used in a general sense, we may under- 
stand it to include all the three just mentioned. 
But F. takes it to refer only to the two latter, 
Helkias, as High-priest, being separate. The 
office would seem to answer to that of the 
mpoordrns Tod tepod in 2 Macc. iii. 4, with 
which may be compared the “ captain of the 
temple” (arparnyos rod tepov) of the Acts 
iV, 03, cf, St. Luke xxii. 4. 

9. Jeconias, doc.| The names here given 
will be easily identified with those in 2 Chron, 
xxxv. 8. For the abbreviation of Jeconiah to 
Coniah (whence Conaniah), see Jerem. xxii. 
24, and the art. HANANIAH (8) in ‘ Dict. of 
the Bible.” The only material change is the 
substitution of Joram for Jozabad. 


captains over thousands.| Gk. xlapyor, 
rendered in Acts xxi. 31 (in the singular) 
“chief captain.” As a military term it was 
equivalent to the Roman tribunus militum, or 
commander of one-sixth of a legion, but here 
it is transferred to the officers of the Temple 
guard. 

C 


18 leh oi [v. r1—16. 


B.C. done, the priests and Levites, having 
“3: the unleavened bread, stood in very 
comely order according to the kin- 
dreds, 
11 And according to the several 
dignities of the fathers, before the 
° 2 Chron. people, to offer to the Lord, as it is 
ofike. written in the book of Moses: ¢and 
Seng thus did they in the morning. 
oa ig 12 And they “ roasted the passover 
eats with fire, as appertaineth : as for the 
or, will.’ Sacrifices, they sod them in brass pots 
ie and pans ' with a good savour, 
35+ 13- 13 And set them before all the 


people: and afterward they prepared x 
for themselves, and for the priests: — 
their brethren, the sons of Aaron, 

14 For the priests offered the fat 
until night: and the Levites prepared 
for themselves, and the priests their 
brethren, the sons of Aaron, 

15 The holy singers also, the sons 
of Asaph, were in their order, accord- 
ing to the appointment ¢ of David, to ¢?$ 
wit, Asaph, Zacharias, and Jeduthun, Zaz 
who was ¢ of the king’s retinue. — 


2C 
16 Moreover the porters were at 3;.x 
every gate; it was not lawful for any va 


10. in very comely order.) The word 
“very” is not needed to render evmperds. 
The inconvenient division of vv. 10 and 11 
will be noticed. 

ll. the several dignities.| ras pepidapxias, 
on which see note on wv. 5. 

and thus did they in the morning.| The 
marginal reading ‘‘and so of the bullocks” is 
what is found in the Geneva Version at the 
parallel passage in 2 Chron., where the A. V. 
has “and so did they with the oxen.” Since 
the same expression as is here used, 7d 
mpowor, is found in v. 50, in connection with 
O\okatTr@pa, it would be most natural to 
understand it so here. The sense would then 
be: “and thus they performed (or offered) 
the morning sacrifice.” 


12. as appertaineth.| Rather, “as is fitting,” 
as Kadnkes. 

brass pots.) The “brasen vessels” of 
Mark vii. 4. 

with a good savour.| er evodias. The 
marginal reading ‘“ with good speed” suggests 
a variant per’ evodias, which it might be 
thought the author of the book would have 
used in preference, as more nearly correspond- 
ing to the expression in 2 Chron. xxxv. 12. Is 
is possible that evwdias was due to a mis- 
understanding of the evdH6n there, evodda 
being confused with evodém? But comp. 
ph. v. 2. It is noticeable that a like varia- 
tion is found in the spelling of the name 
}.uddia in Phil. iv. 2. 

14. offered, &’c.] More exactly: “for the 
priests were offering . . . till late at night” (€os 
dwpias). ‘That the priests were thus busied 
in offering the parts of the different victims 
to be consumed (ra oréara, pl.) is given as the 
reason why the Levites should make. pre- 
paration for them. This is clearly brought 
out in 2 Chron. xxxy. 14. 


15. holy singers.| ieporddrat; that is, those 
of the Levites appointed to conduct the 


musical portion of the service. The meaning 
of the parallel passage in 2 Chron. xxxv. 15 is 
clear ; namely, that the singing-men took their 
station according to the directions left by 
David, and by his three choir-masters, Asaph, 
Heman, and Jeduthun. But in the LXX., 
there as well as in the present passage, the 
three names last mentioned are in the nomi- 
native case, implying that they were the 
Levites present. In that case, of course, we 
must understand representatives of the three 
musicians so called to be meant. Moreover, 
instead of Heman, we have in the text 
Zacharias, and instead of Jeduthun, Eddinus; 
for such is the reading of the Greek. The 
identity of "ESduzods with *1d:dep or "1dcAovy is 
not far to seek. Why Zacharias should have 
been introduced instead of Heman, is, as F. 
admits, difficult to say. In x Chron. xv. 18 
there is mention of one Zechariah, as a singer 
“of the second degree,” and there is some 
difficulty connected with the name there also, 
as it is followed by “ Ben,” standing alone as 
a proper name, but plainly requiring to be 
rendered ‘son of”’—some one whose name 
has dropped out, unless the “Ben” itself 
should be omitted. See Reuss there; and, for 
the identity of Jeduthun with Ethan, Lord 
Arthur Hervey in ‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ art. 
JEDUTHUN, 

who was of the king’s retinue.| 6 mapa Tod 
Bacidews (Ald.), for which F. has of zapa, 
referring to them all. The phrase may be 
explained by comparison of 1 Mace. xvi. 16 
and similar passages; but, if we observe that 
the LXX. of 2 Chron. xxxv. 15 has of 
mpopnrat tov B., we may be led to suspect the 
word srapa to be corrupt. By “seer” in the 
parallel passage no more need be meant than 
professional adviser, 

16. porters.] Or, doorkeepers: see 1 Chron. 
XXV1. 14-18. 

ordinary service.} See note on “daily 
courses,” v. 2. 


moo) 


v. 17—26.] 


to go from his ordinary service: for 
their brethren the Levites prepared 
for them. 

17 Thus were the things that be- 
longed to the sacrifices of the Lord 
accomplished in that day, that they 
might hold the passover, 

18 And offer sacrifices upon the 
altar of the Lord, according to the 
commandment of king Josias. 

19 So the children of Israel which 
were present held the passover at that 
time, and the feast of sweet bread 
seven days. 

20 And such a passover was not 
kept in Israel since the time of the 
prophet Samuel. 

21 Yea, all the kings of Israel 
held not such a passover as Josias, 
and the priests, and the Levites, 
and the Jews, held with all Israel 


b ES DRAS: 


I, 


that were found dwelling at Jeru- 
salem. 

22 In the eighteenth year of the 
reign of Josias was this passover kept. 

23 And the works of Josias were 
upright before his Lord with an heart 
full of godliness. 

24 As for the things that came to 
pass in his time, they were written in 
former times, concerning those that 


sinned, and 'did wickedly against the 1 Or, were 


Lord above all people and kingdoms, 


ungoaly. 


and how they grieved him ! exceed- 1 Or, sen 
ingly, so that the words of the Lord 


rose up against Israel. 


25 97 Now after all these acts of 42Chron. 


Josias it came to pass, 
the king of Egypt came to raise war 
at Carchamis upon Euphrates: and 
Josias went out against him. 

26 But the king of Egypt sent to 


for their brethren, d'c.| This gives the 
reason why there was no need for them to 
leave their posts. The other Levites prepared 
the paschal meal for them to eat. 


_ 19. that they might hold.] Rather, “should 
be held;” and, in the next verse, ‘that the 
sacrifices should be brought ;” the verbs in 
both places being passive. 


19. saveet bread.] An unusual expression 
for “‘unleavened bread,” found also in Cran- 
mer’s Bible. Compare James iil. 11, 12, 
where the same word yAvkv is rendered 
“sweet ” and “ fresh.” 


20. such a passover.| For the points in 
which it surpassed all earlier ones since the 
establishment of the kingdom, see R.’s note 
on 2 Kings xxiii. 22. 

21. with all Israel.) The word “Israel” 
is here used in a more limited sense than in 
the clauses immediately preceding. 


23. And the works.| ‘This verse and the 
next contain an addition to the account as it 
is in 2 Chron., apparently meant to make the 
transition less abrupt to the very different 
scenes about to be described. 


24. the things that came to pass in his 
time.| Rather, “the events concerning him,” 
Ta KaT avTov. 

exceedingly.| The Greek is ev aicOnoe., 
which will explain the marginal reading, 
“sensibly.” If the reading be genuine, it is 
a difficult one, and seems to mean “in His 
feelings ;” that is, “to the heart.” So Wahl: 


“Wie sie ihn in seinem Gefithle gekrankt 
haben.” The Geneva Version has “with 
sensible things,” and, in the margin, an ex- 
planation of this: “by worshipping sensible 
creatures.” Comp. Ezek. vill. ro. But this 
would be a forced interpretation. 


rose up.| This expression is more than 
a mere metaphor, like “lifted up his voice,” 
“took up his parable,” &c. A personal 
agency-is ascribed to the word of the Lord, 
as to the ancient Dire. F. compares 1 Ki. 
xiii. 2, and 2 Ki, xxiii. 16. 


25. after all these acts.| How long after 
is not said; but the date is fixed at 608 B.c. 
See, R.’s note on 2 Chron, xxxv. 20. The 
Pharaoh here spoken of was Pharaoh-Necho 
(Nexos in Hdt. ii. 158), said by the Greek 
historian to be son of Psammetichus I., 
who had at this period newly ascended the 
throne. Herodotus mentions an engagement 
of this Necho with the “ Syrians” at “ Mag- 
dolus” (Megiddo?), adding that after the 
battle he took a great city of Syria named 
Cadytis,—thought by some to denote Jeru- 
salem itself, by others Gaza. In his passage 
along the coast of Palestine to seize the fords 
of the Euphrates at Carchemish, he was 
encountered by Josiah. Carchemish is iden- 
tified by Reuss and Fritzsche with the 
Circesium, or Circusium of the Greeks, 
which stood at the junction of the Khabour 
with the Euphrates. But Rawlinson has 
shewn good reason for believing it to have 
stood much higher up, near the site of the 
later Hierapolis. 


CEZ 


, 20, fics 
that Pharaoh **.*° “* 


cir. 610. 


20 leas DRAS, bs Lv. 27—33: 
rc. him, saying, What have I to do with immediately his servants took him B.C. 
cir 610, cir. 610 


thee, O king of Judea? 

‘27 I am not sent out from the 
Lord God against thee ; for my war is 
upon Euphrates: and now the Lord 
is with me, yea, the Lord is with 
me hasting me forward: depart from 
me, and be not against the Lord. 

28 Howbeit Josias did not turn 
back his chariot from him, but under- 
took to fight with him, not regarding 
the words of the prophet Jeremy 
spoken by the mouth of the Lord : 

29 But joined battle with him in 
the plain of Magiddo, and the princes 
came against king Josias. 

30 Then said the king unto his 
servants, Carry me away out of the 
battle ; for I am very weak. And 


away out of the battle. 

31 Then gat he up upon his second 
chariot ; and being brought back to 
Jerusalem died, and was buried in his 
father’s sepulchre. 

32 And in all Jewry they mourned 
for Josias, yea, Jeremy the prophet 
lamented for Josias, and the chief 
men with the women made lamen- 
tation for him unto this day: and 
this was given out for an ordinance 
to be done continually in all the 
nation of Israel. 

33 These things are written in the 
book of the stories of the kings of 
Judah, and every one of the acts that 
Josias did, and his glory, and his 
understanding in the law of the Lord, 


27. thee.| The word is emphatical. ‘Ce 
n’est pas a toi,” &c. (Reuss). ‘The religious 
tonc of the utterances ascribed to the Egyptian 
king is noticeable. Compare the words of the 
Assyrian Rabshakeh in 2 Kings xviil. 25. 


28. did not turn hack his chariot from him.] 
The Greek is literally: “and Josias did not 
turn himself away to his chariot ;” which, taken 
in connection with what is said about “ his 
second chariot” in v, 31, seems to imply that 
the king would not be induced to return 
to his travelling chariot, and give up the 
encounter. 


the prophet Jeremy.| In the parallel pas- 
sage of 2 Chron. the expression is that 
Josiah would not hearken to the words of 
Necho from the mouth of the Lord. And 
though in the prophecy of Jeremiah there 
may be references to this defeat (as in xv. 
7-9), yet there is nothing, as F. points out, 
which can be construed as a dissuasion from 
the encounter. 


29. Magiddo.| ‘The “ plain of Megiddo” 
mentioned here is in keeping with the “ valley 
of Megiddo” spoken of in 2 Chron. It would 
seem that the Egyptians, marching northwards 
along the coast, had turned off at Mount Car- 
mel into the plain of Esdraelon, the great battle- 
field of Palestine, and been met by Josiah at 
the pass of Megiddo, the modern e/-Lejjun. 


- the princes.| Rather, “the leaders,” oi 
apxovres. In 1 Mace. ix. 37, where also a 
military force is spoken of, the word is 
rendered “ governors.” For the expression 
“came against,” more literally “came down 
against,” comp. Judith xiv. 13. For some 
reason, the author has here diverged from the 
account in 2 Chron. (found in the LXX. as 


well as the Hebrew), “the archers shot at 
king Josiah.” 

30. I am very weak.| Rather, “I am 
grown weak” (noOévnoa), or “I have lost 
strength.” It is not here expressly stated that 
Josiah was wounded, but this is implied in 
what follows. 

31. his second chariot.| The word rendered 
“second,” Seurépioy, is late, and rarely found. 
In the LXX. it is devrepedov. The chariot in 
question seems to have been the one for 
travelling (see note on w. 28), waiting in 
attendance while the king was engaged in the 
combat in his war-chariot (2 Chron. xxxv. 24). 

died.| There is no real contradiction 
between this and 2 Kings xxiii. 30. See R.’s 
note there, and comp. 2 Kings xxii. 20. 


_ 82. Jeremy the prophet.] Josephus (‘ An- 
tiqq.’ x. 5. 1) states that Jeremiah composed a 
funeral dirge for Josiah, which was still extant, 
—6 kal péxpe viv Scapéver. But the Book. of 
Lamentations, as we have it, does not contain 
anything that could properly be so described. 


33. the book of the stories.| In 2 Chron. 
Xl. 22 we have a mention of “the story of 
the prophet Iddo ;” but the word there used, 
Midrash, is rather “ interpretation,” or “ com- 
mentary,” as in the margin. It might be 
reasonably thought that the Second Book of 
Chronicles was here referred to, and the 
Second Book of Kings in the latter part of 
the verse. But if so, the writer’s language is 
vague. In wv. 42 he speaks of the “ chronicles 
of the kings” (ev 7H BiBAo trav xpdver), 
while here the expression is ev 77 BiBe rev 
toTopoupever mepi x. tT. A. The work so often 
referred to as an authority in the Books of 
Kings themselves, as “The Book of the 


Vv. 34—42.] E BhoODRASG? “ih aT 
and the things that he had done nobles: but Zaraces his brother he  B. c. 


apprehended, and brought him out of 
Egypt. 
39 Five and twenty years old was cir. 6ro. 


# Joacim when he was made king in *2 Chron, 
) 59 


before, and the things now recited, 
are reported in the book of the kings 
of Israel and Judea. 

34 * And the people took Joachaz 


the son of Josias, and made him king the land of Judea and Jerusalem; Foie! 
instead of Josias his father, when he and he did evil before the Lord. ee. 


was twenty and three years old. 40 Wherefore against him Nabu- cir. 606. 


35 And he reigned in Judea and in 
Jerusalem three months: and then 
the king of Egypt deposed him from 
reigning in Jerusalem. 

36 And he set a tax upon the land 
of an hundred talents of silver and 
one talent of gold, 

37 The king of Egypt also made 
king Joacim his brother king of 
Judea and Jerusalem. 


38 And he bound Joacim and the 


chodonosor. the king of Babylon came 
up, and bound him with a chain of 
brass, and carried him into Babylon. 

41 Nabuchodonosor also took of 
the holy vessels of the Lord, and 
carried them away, and set them in 
his own temple at Babylon. 

42 But those things that are re- 
corded of him, and of his uncleanness 
and impiety, are written in the 
chronicles of the kings. 


Chronicles of the Kings of Judah,” or “ of 
Israel” (1 Kings xiv, 29, xv. 7; 2 Kings x. 
34, &c.), is in all those places uniformly 
described in the LXX. as the Book Adyar 
TOY npEepar. 

now recited.| The word “recited” should 
be in Italics. A closer rendering would be, 
“and the things done now.” 


34. Joachaz.| ‘This is the reading of the 
Aldine, agreeably with the Hebrew; but the 
best Greek text has “Ieyoviav. The Vulgate 
has also “ Jechonias,” and this form is pre- 
served in Matt. i. 11. The error probably 
arose from a misreading of the Hebrew name, 
such as has caused frequent confusion be- 
tween Jehoiakim (Iwayei) and Jehoiachin 
(Iwakei.). See Lord Arthur Hervey’s art. 
JEHOIACHIN in ‘ Dict. of the Bible.’ Jehoahaz 
(or Shallum, as he is called in Jer. xxii. 11) 
was the younger brother of Eliakim or 
Jehoiakim. For his short reign of three 
months, see R. on 2 Kings xxiil. 30. 


837. king.| This word seems unnecessarily 
repeated before Joacim; but it is found in 
the Greek. Jehoiakim’s age at his accession 
is given below, v. 39; and by a comparison 
of it with v. 34 we see that he was older than 
his half-brother and predecessor Jehoahaz, 


38. The statements in this verse seem 
hopelessly confused. ‘There is no authority 
for “and” before “the nobles.” Indeed 
there would be no sense in saying that the 
king of Egypt “bound” the king whom he 
had just placed on the throne. The literal 
rendering of the passage is: “and Joakim 
bound the nobles, but Zaraces his brother he 
apprehended,” &c. If this be right, the re- 
ference must be to some despotic proceedings 


of which we have no other account. The 
alteration of Zedekiah (who was the king’s 
half-brother, being own brother to Jehoahaz) 
to Zaraces is not inexplicable, when we think 
of the resemblance of 4 to 4; but a com- 
parison of the statement in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 4, 
“and Necho took Jehoahaz his brother, and 
carried him to Egypt,” makes us suspect 
some corruption of the text. The reading of 
the Vulgate suggests a possible explanation : 
et alligavit magistratus Loacim, et Zaracelem 
Sratrem suum, et apprehendens reduxit in 
Aegyptum. ‘That Necho should take the own 
brother of the deposed king, and his chief 
nobles, as hostages into Egypt, would be 
natural enough; and there is nothing to 
forbid our taking "Iwaki as genitive, though 
the position would be unusual. But we 
should be compelled to read eis Atyumroy in 
place of €& Aiyimrov, a change for which 
there is not authority. ‘The Geneva Version 
makes sense, at the expense of the text, by 
rendering ‘“‘he bound Joachaz and his gover- 
nours.” Josephus, following the Hebrew, 
throws no light on the subject. 


41. in his own temple.| Compare the ex- 
pression “the house of his god,” used of 
Nebuchadnezzar in Dan. i. 2; where also the 
mention of “ part of the vessels of the house 
of God” as being carried away will illustrate 
the language here. For the special devotion 
of this king to Bel-Merodach, the Babylonian 
Mars, see R.’s note on 2 Chron. xxxvi. 7. 
That this incident should be mentioned in 
Chronicles, but not in Kings, accords with 
the theory of Jeremiah being the compiler of 
the latter (or its later portion), and Daniel of 
the former. See also the note on ii. ro. 


42. Comp. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 8. 
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43 And Joacim his son reigned in 
his stead: he was made king being 
eighteen years old ; 

44 And reigned but three months 
and ten days in Jerusalem; and did 
evil before the Lord. 

45 So after a year Nabuchodonosor 
sent and caused him to be brought 
into Babylon with the holy vessels of 
the Lord; 

46 And made Zedechias king of 
Judea and Jerusalem, when he was 
one and twenty years old; and he 
reigned eleven years : 

47 And ‘the did evil also in the 
sight of the Lord, and cared not for 
the words that were spoken unto him 
by the prophet Jeremy from the 
mouth of the Lord. 

48 And after that king Nabucho- 
donosor had made him to swear by 
the name of the Lord, he forswore 
himself, and rebelled ; and hardening 
his neck, and his heart, he trans- 
gressed the laws of the Lord God of 
Israel. 

49 The governors also of the 
people and of the priests did many 


43. Joacim.| Called in the A.V. of 
2 Chron. Jehoiachin. ‘The age here assigned 
him agrees with 2 Kings xxiv. 8, and is more 
probable than the ezght years of 2 Chron. 
XXXVI. 9. 

45. So after a year.| That is, from the 
expedition referred to in v. 4o. 


the holy vessels.| ‘That is, such as were 
left after the partial spoliation related in 
v. 41. The final clearance is mentioned in 
U. 54. 

46. Zedechias.| The writer avoids the 
apparent error of calling him the late king’s 
brother, as is done in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 11. 
Being the son of Josiah and Hamutal, he was 
uncle to Jehoiachin. His timid, vacillating 
character is well described by Mr. W. A. 
Wright in his article in ‘Dict. of the Bible,’ 
ll. p. 1834. 

47. cared for.| éverpdnn avd. The con- 
struction seems worth citing as throwing 
light on the classical evtpémea bal twos, which 
cannot surely mean “to turn towards a 
person” (as explained in Liddell and Scott), 
but rather “to turn in upon oneself from,” as 
a snail drawing in its horns, and so "6 to 
stand in awe of,” “ reverence.” 


[v. 43——54- 


things against the laws, and passed 
all the pollutions of all nations, and 
defiled the temple of the Lord, which 
was sanctified in Jerusalem. 

50 Nevertheless the God of their 
fathers sent by his messenger to call 
them back, because he spared them 
and his tabernacle also. 

51 But they had his messengers 
in derision; and, look, when the 
Lord spake unto them, they made 
a sport of his prophets : 

52 So far forth, that he, being 
wroth with his people for their great 
ungodliness, commanded the kings 
of the Chaldees to come up against 
them ; 

53 Who slew their young men 
with the sword, yea, even within the 
compass of their holy temple, and 
spared neither young man nor maid, 
old man nor child, among them ; 
for he delivered all into their hands. 

54 And they took all the holy 
vessels of the Lord, both great and 
small, with the vessels of the ark 
of God, and the king’s treasures, and 
carried them away into Babylon, 


Jeremy.) Jer. xxi. 3-7, and many later 
passages, would apply here. 

49. of the priests.| ‘That is, the chief of 
the priests, a suitable word having to be sup- 
plied from “governors.” For the general 
subject, see 2 Chron. xxxvi. 14, and the note 
on v. 24 above, in connection with Ezek, 
Vill. 10-16. 


50. messenger.| In 2 Chron. the word is 
plural, “ messengers ;” that is, the prophets. 
If any stress is here to be laid on the singular, 
we may suppose Jeremiah to have been 
meant. Comp. the next verse. 


52. to come up, doc.) Rather, “to bring 
up against them the kings,’ &c.; the verb 
ayaB.Baca being transitive. 

54. the wessels of the ark.| This is the 
reading of the Aldine, ra cxevn ki8@rod. But 
the best text has cal rds xiBerovs, “and the 
arks,” or chests, explained by F. to be trea- 
sure-chests. It is against this view that, 
although the word may have this meaning in 
other Greek authors (as in the passage of 
Suidas quoted by F.), in biblical Greek it 
appears to be used only for the ark of the 
Covenant, and for Noah’s ark (for which the 
Hebrew terms are not the same). The word 


cir. 593. 


Vv. 55—3.] IC ESDR AS? I. IT. 23 
Gi 55 As for the house of the Lord, CHAPTER: IT; B.C. 
- " they burnt it, and brake down the gaat 


I Cyrus is moved by God to build the temple, 
5 and giveth leave to the Jews to return, and 
contribute to it. 11 He delivereth again the 
vessels which had been taken thence. 25 Ar- 
taxerxes forbiddeth the Fews to build any 
more. 


walls of Jerusalem, and set fire upon 
| her towers : 
| 56 And as for her glorious things, 
they neverceased tillthey hadconsumed 
and brought them all to nought: and 
the people that were not slain with 
the sword he carried unto Babylon: 
57 Who became servants to him 


{hg the *first year of Cyrus king ci. 536. 
of the Persians, that the word 72 Chron. 


‘ 30. 22512 35 
of the Lord might be accomplished, Ezra x. z, 


er. 25. 
& 29. 


r, keep 


bath, 


and his children, till the Persians 
reigned, to fulfil the * word of 
the Lord spoken by the mouth of 
Jeremy : 

58 Until the land had enjoyed her 
sabbaths, the whole time of her deso- 
lation shall she "rest, until the full 
term of seventy years. 


that he had promised by the mouth “* 
of Jeremy ; 

2 The Lord raised up the spirit of 
Cyrus the king of the Persians, and 
he made proclamation through all 
his kingdom, and also by writing, 

3 Saying, Thus saith Cyrus king 
of the Persians ; The Lord of Israel, 


used in the LXX. for the ark in which Moses 
was laid, is O/Bis. 

56. And as for, o*c.]| The English here is 
somewhat free, for “they finished the work 
of destroying her glorious things.” There 
may, however, be an imitation of a Hebrew 
use of the infinitive in the phrase ovveréAeoay 
axpetdoat, on which see Wahl, s. v. 

slain with the sword.| ‘The translator was 
perhaps influenced by the reading of the 
Aldine, drd popydaias, which would suggest 
its being coupled with émoimous. But the 
best reading is pera poudaias, “with the 
sword;” that is, “he led them away sword 
in hand” (das Schwert in der Hand, ¥.),as his 
captives. 

58. It is not certain where the pause in 
the sense ought to be made. In the Hebrew 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 21) the words “ until,” &c. 
are coupled with what precedes. Then a 
fresh sentence would begin thus: “ All the 
time of her desolation shall she rest, up to,” 
&c. If weare to take a year of captivity as 
representing the compensation for each sab- 
batical year of rest not enjoyed by the land, 
then, as Reuss points out, we should have to 
go back 490 years, or to the time of David, 
for the beginning of the period of neglect. 
But, as Dr. Bissell observes, “it is the theo- 
logical, not the chronological, idea that 
predominates.” 


(Cuslae IMO 10h 


1. In the first year, U'e.] The writer now 
passes to the restoration of the Jews in 538 B.C. 
Like the author of the Second Book of 
Chronicles, he is silent about all that inter- 
vened at Babylon. ‘The abrupt ending of 
2 Chron., cal dvaBnro, is linked on to what 
follows, in Ezra i. 3 and in v. 5 of the present 


chapter. The abruptness is not so notice- 
able in the A. V., but in reality, as Reuss 
observes (‘ Introd.’ p. ro), the proclamation 
of Cyrus is broken off in the middle of a 
sentence. For the date, see Sayce’s ‘ Introd. 
to the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther’ 
(1885), p. 19. By “first year” is meant the 
first year of his reign in Babylonia. 


that he had promised.| ‘These words are 
not wanted. The Greek is literally: “ for 
the fulfilment of the word of the Lord by 
the mouth of Jeremiah,” nearly as it is in the 
Geneva Version. For the reference, see Jer. 
SKVe 22,013 4) XXIX SEO 


2. The Lord raised up.| On the possible 
contact of Cyrus with Daniel at Babylon, 
and the knowledge he may have gained of 
Hebrew prophecies, see the note on Ezrai. 1. 
Sayce (p. 17) gives reasons of worldly policy 
which may have influenced Cyrus :—‘* Expe- 
rience had taught Cyrus the danger of allow- 
ing a disaffected people to live in the country 
of their conquerors. He theretore reversed 
the old policy of the Assyrian and Babylo- 
nian kings, which consisted in transporting 
the larger portion of a conquered population 
to another country, and sought instead to 
win their gratitude and affection by allowing 
them to return to their native land. He saw 
moreover that the Jews, if restored from 
exile, would not only protect the south- 
western corner of his empire from the 
Egyptians, but would form a base for his in- 
tended invasion of Egypt itself.” 

by writing.| Lit. “by letters,” or ‘“des- 
patches,” 6.4 ypanrév,—a rare word, found 
in 2 Macc. xi. 15. 


3. king of the Persians.| _On the propriety 
of this title, see Sayce, ‘Fresh Light from 


the most high Lord, hath made me 
king of the whole world, 

4 And commanded me to build 
him an house at Jerusalem in Jewry. 

5 If therefore there be any of you 
that are of his people, let the Lord, 
even his Lord, be with him, and let 
him go up to Jerusalem that is in 
Judea, and build the house of the 
Lord of Israel: for "he is the Lord 
that dwelleth in Jerusalem. 

6 Whosoever then dwell in the 
places about, let them help him, 
those, I say, that are his neighbours, 
with gold, and with silver, 

7 With gifts, with horses, and 
with cattle, and other things, which 
have been set forth by vow, for the 
- temple of the Lord at Jerusalem. 

_ 8 4 Then the chief of the fami- 
lies of Judea and of the tribe of 


1 Or, zhis. 


the ancient Monuments,’ 1884, p. 153; and, 
for the religious tone of his proclamation, 
R.’s note on Ezra i. 2. 

4. Jewry.| The fondness of the English 
translator for variety is shewn in the use of 
this word here, and of “ Judea” in the next 
verse. In the Geneva Version both were 
“ Judea,” as in the Greek. 


6. places.| rorovs, “ districts.” The for- 
mation of the words romdpxns and rorapxia 
Seems to shew that the word was acquiring 
something of a precise and technical meaning. 
A closer translation would be: “ As many 
therefore as dwell in the districts, let them 
that are im his district help him,” &c. 


7. orses.| It is observable that in the 
parallel passage in Ezra there is no mention 
of horses as part of the gifts. The fame of 
the Assyrian horses at this time (comp. 
Hab. i. 8) would make them highly prized; 
and, as a matter of fact, we find the number 
of those brought back, 736, carefully recorded 
in Neh, vii. 68. 

8. Judea.]| 


Novda. 


stood up.| Both here, and in the LXX. of 
Ezra i. 5, there is the variation of KaTaoTaytes, 
“standing up,” for the better-established 
reading karaornoavres, “settling,” or ‘re- 
solving ;” and in both the sentence is incom- 
plete. The A. V. makes the sense easy, by 
rendering it as a main verb. 

whose mind the Lord had moved.| This 
shews that the desire to return was not 
universal. Of the Levites, in particular, only 


This should be “ Judah,” 


I. ESDRAS. 


II. 


and the Levites, and all they whose 
mind the Lord had moved to go up, 
and to build an house for the Lord 
at Jerusalem, 

g And they that dwelt round 
about them, and helped them in all 
things with silver and gold, with 
‘horses and cattle, and with very! Heb. 
many free gifts of a great number Ezra 1. 6. 
whose minds were stirred up thereto. 

to King Cyrus also brought forth 
the holy vessels, which Nabuchodo- 
nosor had carried away from Jeru- 
salem, and had set up in his temple 
of idols. us 

11 Now when Cyrus king of the szasz. 
Persians had brought them forth, he 7o¢7", 
delivered them to Mithridates his 407 9f me 
treasurer : ‘or 

12 And by him they were de-77%2% 
livered to 'Sanabassar the governor —s 


of Judea. 


[v. 412. 


B. C. 
cir. 536. 


corruptly 


Ezra 1. 8. 


seventy-four went back to their native 
country. Few would remember a land left 
68 years ago; and motives can readily be 
imagined that would make numbers prefer to 
stay where they were. 

9. free gifts.|  edvxais, lit. “ votive offer- 
ings.” Comp. v. 7. 

10. the holy vessels.| There would be an 
obvious discrepancy between this statement 
and that in iv. 43 sgqg., if we had to regard 
chs, iii., iv. as forming part, along with this, 
of a continuous historical account. See the 
Introd. § III. ‘The word rendered “set up” 
(amnpeicaro, “ deposited”) is the same as was 
used in i, 41, and is found also in the Chisian 
MS. of Dan. i. 2. 


11. Mithridates.| Another of this name 
is mentioned in vw. 16 below. As meaning 
“‘ given by Mithra,” the sun-god, it would be 
a natural one for Persians to bear. The 
name of the office borne by this Mithridates, 
yaCopuaa€, or treasurer, explains the curious 
addition of ji/ius Gazabar in the Vulgate, and 
of TacBapnves in the LXX. of Ezrai. 8. In 
each case it is simply a misinterpretation of 
the Hebrew gizbdr, or treasurer. See the 
art. MITHREDATH in ‘ Dict. of the Bible’ 


12. Sanabassar.] The form of the name 
in the Geneva Version, ‘¢ Abassar,” will help 
to explain the marginal note in the A. V. 
about the wrong division of words. The 
Greek is rapeSd6ncav SavaBacodpm, and it 
is suggested that the cay has got redoubled. 
In the Aldine ad8accdpq is in fact read. But 
the reading of the best MSS., SacaBacap, 


v.. 13—16.] 
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13 And this was the number of were “five thousand four hundred BC. 


them; A thousand golden cups, and 
a thousand of silver, 'censers of silver 
twenty nine, vials of gold thirty, and 
of silver ?two thousand four hundred 
and ten, and a thousand other vessels. 

14 So all the vessels of gold and 


of silver, which were carried away, 


or SacaBaccdp, agreeing with the Hebrew 
VWAWY, makes this improbable. The com- 
mon opinion that Sheshbazzar is a Baby- 
lonian name for Zerubbabel is attacked by 
De Saulcy, ‘ Etude chronologique des livres 
d’Esdras,’ &c., 1868, pp. 7, 12, on the ground 
that the difference of lists given in Ezra ii. and 
Neh. vii., together with the expression “ first 
returned” in v. 5 of the latter passage, makes 
it evident that there was an earlier convoi 
under Sheshbazzar. This argument does not 
carry much weight. See Ewald’s ‘ Hist. of 
Israel’ (tr. by Carpenter), vol. v. p. 87. 

governor.| mpoordrn. His office seems to 
have been the same in rank as that afterwards 
held by Nehemiah ; namely, that of Pekhah, 
or ruler of a sub-district, under the satrap, or 
ruler of a province. The word “ governor ” 
is used in the A. V. to render many widely- 
different terms. See Sayce’s ‘Ezra,’ &c., 
p. 23; and Ewald, as above, p. 87 2. 

13. It will be observed that the separate 
numbers in this passage make up the total 
of 5469 in v. 14; while those in the corre- 
sponding place of Ezra do not amount to half 
the total given. But it does not therefore 
follow that the later authority is right. Reuss 
suspects the words rendered “ of a second 
sort” in Ezra i. 10. 

cups.| What these and the “ censers” 
really were is difficult to determine, as the 
Hebrew words for each in Ezra are found 
nowhere else, while the rendering of the first 
in the LXX- is uxrjpes, “coolers,” and in 
this passage ozrov6eta, ‘ vessels for libation ;” 
and that of the second is in the LXX. mapnd- 
Aaypéva (= “ plaited work,” “ baskets” ?), and 
here Ovicka, “‘ censers.” The Vulgate athisce 
is probably only a corruption of thyisce, 
Ovicxa. Reuss renders the last, conjecturally, 
by encensoirs. 

16. At this point a fresh section begins, 
answering to Ezra iv. 7-24, and removed by 
an interval of time from what has gone 
before. To understand it at all, the sequence 
of events as given in Ezra iv. must be kept 
in mind. We there read that the work of 
building the ¢emp/e was hindered, through 
the jealousy of adversaries, “all the days of 
Cyrus king of Persia, even until the reign of 
Darius king of Persia” (v. 5). In the reign 
of “ Ahasuerus” (v. 6) a fresh letter of accu- 


j cir. 522. 
threescore and nine. 
é 
15 These were brought back by ape 


Sanabassar, together with them of the “7 tou 


captivity, from Babylon to Jerusalem. 
16 @ But 

xerxes king of the Persians Belemus, ” 

and Mithridates, and Tabellius, and 


sation is sent to the king. In the days of 
« Artaxerxes,” another document, the contents 
of which are given at length (wv. 7-16), was 
forwarded on the same subject, and an answer 
from the king received; in consequence of 
which the Jews were forcibly “‘made to 
cease” (v. 23) from the work, as it appears, 
of rebuilding the city. Lastly, in v. 24 we 
are told: ‘Then ceased the work of the ouse 
of God which is at Jerusalem. So it ceased 
unto the second year of the reign of Darius 
king of Persia.” 

To explain this, three theories present 
themselves. (1) Assuming the Darius first 
mentioned to be Darius Hystaspis (B.c. 521- 
485), we may suppose Ahasuerus to be his son 
and successor Xerxes (for the Persian form 
of the name see on Esther i. 1), who reigned 
from 485 to 465; then Artaxerxes will be 
Longimanus (465-425), and the Darius at the 
end of the chapter will be Darius Nothus 
(425-405). ‘The objection to this is that we 
should have to admit that Jeshua and Zerub- 
babel, who returned in 538, were still alive at 
the dedication of the Temple in the sixth year 
of this last king’s reign; which is not credible. 

(2) It is assumed that Ahasuerus (Ezra iv. 
6) is another name for Cambyses, the son 
and successor of Cyrus the Great (529-522), 
and Artaxerxes a name for the Pseudo-Smerdis 
(522) who usurped the throne for seven 
months after him. ‘Thus the Darius of Ezra 
iv. 24 would be Darius Hystaspis, to whom 
the narrative which follows would properly 
apply. This is the supposition approved by 
Rawlinson, and in a qualified manner by 
Reuss. The names would then be considered 
to be dynastic. It is in favour of this that 
Josephus (‘ Antiqq.’ xi. 2) makes the letter of 
Belsemus to be addressed to Cambyses. 

(3) It is supposed that all between vv, 5 
and 24 in Ezra iv. is parenthetical; the 
stoppage of work at the Temple up to the 
reign of Darius being related in w. 5, and its 
resumption in the second year of that king 
being again noticed in v, 24. In favour of 
this supposition is the fact, that all the inter- 
vening part relates to the building of the city, 
and so might be treated as a long parenthesis, 
and also that it requires no forced interpreta- 
tion of the proper names. ‘This theory is 
adopted by Sayce. If it be the right view, 
then we must conclude that the writer of 


sand four 
hundred. 


in the time of Arta- ¢ Ezraa. 


26 TES DRAM. Le [v. 17—20. 
.c. 'Rathumus, and Beeltethmus, and the king, that the Jews that are come a 
ou: 52% Semellius the secretary, with others up from you to us, being come into “= 

Bak , that were in commission with them, Jerusalem, that rebellious and wicked 
es. dwelling in Samaria and other places, city, do build the market-places, and 
owes Wrote unto him against them that repair the walls of it, and do lay the 
jut an cle dwelt in Judea and Jerusalem these foundation of the temple. 

igh letters following ; 19 Now if this city and the walls 
‘cin. 17 To king Artaxerxes our lord, thereof be made up again, they will 
SS Thy servants, Rathumus the story- not only refuse to give tribute, but 

‘writer, and Semellius the scribe, also rebel against kings. 


and the rest of their council, and the 
judges that are in Celosyria and 
Phenice. 

18 Be it now known to the lord 


20 And forasmuch as the things 
pertaining to the temple are now 
in hand, we think it meet not to 
neglect such a matter, 


r Esdras misunderstood his authorities, for 
in v. 18 of the present chapter he includes 
the work at the Temple as part of the 
grievances alleged. 

16. Belemus, ds’c.| There is some con- 
fusion in the proper names here, not made 
clearer by the marginal misprint of Bahumus 
for Rathumus. The parallel lists are as 


follows :— 

In Ezra. In 1 EsprAs. 
Bishlam. Belemus. 
Mithredath, Mithridates. 
Tabeel. Tabellius. 
Rehum. Rathumus. 
Shimshai. Beeltethmus. 

Semellius. 


Of these, Bishlam does not appear in the 
LXX. of Ezra as a proper name, but we have 
instead éy eipnvy, “in peace.” ‘This looks as 
if the translator had been misled by the termi- 


nation of the name nowa, Bishelém, and un- 


stood it as Dov, the Chaldee form of DIOL, 
shalém, “ peace ;” as if it had been the greeting 
at the beginning of a letter. Exactly in the 
same way, in Psalm lxxv.(-vi.) 2, we have 
in the LXX. eyev7On ev cipyyn 6 rémos abrod 
for “at Salem is his tabernacle.” But the 
form Brndeuos found in the present passage 
supports the view that a proper name is in- 
tended. Mithridates and Tabeel (= Tabeal, 
Isai. vil. 6) need no comment. The former 
is thought to have been satrap of Syria, and 
the latter his secretary. Rathumus is a 
Grecised form of Rehum. Beeltethmus, as 
the marginal note implies, is not a proper 
name at all, but a title of Rehum, Be’é/-Te’ém, 
“lord of judgment.” In the Greek it is 
rendered by 6 ra mpoomimrovra (sc. ypapar), 
= “the chronicler” or “ recorder.” In v.17 
the A. V. renders it “story-writer,” discard- 
ing it as a proper name; but in wv. 25, by a 
strange confusion, due to the Aldine text, 
we have “ Rathumus the story-writer,” and 
Beeltethmus as a distinct person. Professor 


Sayce explains the title as signifying “lord of 
official intelligence,” or ‘‘ postmaster ;” “the 
word d/’ém being the technical word used by 
the Assyrians and Babylonians to denote the 
regular reports forwarded to the king by his 
official correspondents abroad.” ‘ Shimshai,” 
he adds, ‘‘ ‘he that belongs to the Sun-god, 
was Rehum’s secretary ” (‘ Ezra,’ &c., p. 25). 

that were in commission with them.] ot 
TovTos guvTacoopevot, eorum college (Wahl), 
seems to answer to “the rest of their council ” 
in the next verse. The geographical names 
of the various settlements, whose repre- 
sentatives combined in this despatch, are here 
omitted by the writer. 

17. and the judges.| Kai xpirai. These 
words are omitted in the Alexandrian MS., 
and F. thinks them due to a misunderstand- 
ing of the Hebrew word rendered “ Dinaites,” 
the first of the series of local names in Ezra 
iv.9. But the expression rade éxpive “Peodu 
k.7.A. in the LXX. of Ezra is in favour of 
kperal in its ordinary sense. 

Celosyria.| Properly, the plain lying between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. The name came 
into use after the time of Alexander the Great. 
See the art. COELE-SyRIA in ‘Dict. of the 
Bible,’ 

18. that rebellious, ¢oc.| According to F.’s 
punctuation of the Greek, the sense would 
be: “having come into Jerusalem, are building 
the rebellious and wicked city, are repairing 
both the market-places and the walls of it, 
and are laying,” &c. 

19. Noa if this city.| ‘There seems little 
doubt that a word has slipped out here, and 
that it should be, ‘ Now if this city be built, 
and the walls,” &c. It is so in the Geneva 
Version, and the Greek requires it: édy ody 7 
mods adtn oikoSopnbn. 

they will not only refuse.| The Greek is 
simply “they will not endure,” od py tmo- 
HPELYOOL. 


20. are now in hand.| évepyeira, “are 


es 
4522. 


Vv. 2I—30. | I. ESDRAS, II, 


21 But to speak unto our lord the 
king, to the intent that, if it be thy 
pleasure, it may be sought out in the 
books of thy fathers : 

22 And thou shalt find in the 
chronicles what is written concern- 
ing these things, and shalt under- 
stand that that city was rebellious, 
troubling both kings and cities : 

23 And that the Jews were rebel- 
lious, and raised always wars therein ; 
for the which cause even this city 
was made desolate. 

24 Wherefore now we do declare 
unto thee, O lord the king, that if 
this city be built again, and the walls 
thereof set up anew, thou shalt from 
henceforth have no passage into Celo- 
syria and Phenice. 

25 Then the king wrote back 
again to Rathumus the storywriter, 
to Beeltethmus, to Semellius the 
scribe, and to the rest that were in 
commission, and dwellers in Samaria 


and Syria and Phenice, after this 
manner ; 

26 I have read the epistle which 
ye have sent unto me: therefore I 
commanded to make diligent search, 
and it hath been found that that city 
was from the beginning practising 
against kings ; 

27 And the men therein were 
given to rebellion and war: and that 
mighty kings and fierce were in 
Jerusalem, who reigned and exacted 
tributes in Celosyria and Phenice. 

28 Now therefore I have com- 
manded to hinder those men from 
building the city, and heed to be 
taken that there be no more done in it; 

29 And that those wicked workers 
proceed no further to the annoyance 
of kings. 

30 Then king Artaxerxes his let- 
ters being read, Rathumus, and Semel- 
lius the scribe, and the rest that were 
in commission with them, removing 


being urged on.” The word is the same as is 
rendered “ had more force” in Wisd. xvi. 17. 
The Geneva Version has “‘ goe forward.” The 
writer here deviates from the sense of Ezra 
iv. 14, for which see the marginal note there. 


21. it may be sought out.| Rather, “a 
search may be made,” as in Ezra iv. 15. 
Comp. w. 26 below. 


of thy fathers.| Rather, “ which have come 
down jfrom thy fathers,’ dro réy rarépor. 
What these were, may be understood from 
Esther ii. 23; vi. 1. Such archives are called 
in the next verse trropynparicpol (v. 1. varo- 
pynpara), memorials, or state records. Comp. 
2 Macc.. ii. 13, and the “book of remem- 
brance” of Mal. iii. 16. By “fathers” may be 
simply meant predecessors on the throne. 


23. and raised always wars therein.| kai 
moNopkias cuviaTdpevoe €v advTh ere €€ aidvos. 
The expression is peculiar; lit. “and under- 
taking sieges in it continually for ever.” 
Dr. Bissell explains it of the Jews causing 
themselves to be besieged, through their 
turbulent conduct. But this would be a 
forced meaning of cumordapevor. It seems 
more natural to connect it with such military 
expeditions as are alluded to in v, 27. 


24. be built again.] Rather, “be built,” 
oixodopunOn. 

no passage, ds'c.} The motive for the 
king’s intervention, as given in the Hebrew 
of Ezra iv. 16, is that he would otherwise 


“have no portion on this side the river,”— 
that is, west of the Euphrates; in the LXX. 
“that he would not have peace;” and here, 
that his passage into Palestine from the north 
would be barred. 

25. the storywriter.| See note on v. 16 
above. In Ezra iv. 17 it is “*Rehum the 
chancellor,” but in the LXX. “Peodp Badrady. 

after this manner.| The Greek word 
implies that the letter is subjoined. In Ezra 
iv. 17 its formal superscription is given: 
“‘ Peace, and at sucha time ;” that is, “ Peace, 
and so on.” See R.’s note there. 

26. practising against.| Gk. avruraparac- 
covoa, “setting itself against.’ For the 
word in the A. V. comp. Shaksp. ‘L. L. L.’ 
i. r: “ He will practise against thee with 
poison.” 

27. givento.| Lit. “forming,” or “ accom- 
plishing,” ovvredodvres. Compare the terms 
used in v. 23. 

28. done in it.| Rather, “ that nothing be 
done contrary hereto.” 

29. those wicked workers.| ta ths Kakias, 
a Hebraism for ra kaka, OY ai xakiat, as in 
3 Macc. ii. 25. It should rather be, “and 
that the mischief proceed no further,’ &c. 
If there were any authority for omitting the 
ra before r7s Kakias, it would give the simple 
meaning of proceeding to a further degree of 
wickedness. 

30. Artaxerxes his letters.| The “his” is 


28 I--ESDRAS. III, [v. 1—-4 


B.c. in haste toward Jerusalem with a 

on 5?" troop of horsemen and 'a multitude 

Pa of people in battle array, began to 

number of hinder the builders ; and the building 
soldiers. i 

of the temple in Jerusalem ceased 

cir. 520. until the second year of the reign 


of Darius king of the Persians, 
CHAPTER ITI, 


4 Three strive to excel cach other in wise speeches. 
9 They refer themselves to the judgment of the 
hing. 18 The first declareth the strength of 
wine. 


ING when Darius reigned, he 


made a great feast unto all 


his subjects, and unto all his house- 
hold, and unto all the princes of 
Media and Persia, 

2 And to all the governors and 
captains and lieutenants that were 
under him, from India unto Ethiopia, 
of an hundred twenty and seven pro- 
vinces, 

3 And when they had eaten and 
drunken, and being satisfied were 
gone home, then Darius the king 
went into his bedchamber, and slept, 
and soon after awaked. 

4 Then three young men, that 


an old equivalent for the -es of the genitive, 
as at the end of the prayer for All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men. 

removing.| avaCevéuyres, a military term, 
implying that they “ marched off,’ like an 
armed force. Comp. Thuc. viii. 108. 

the second year, d’c.| B.C. 520, assuming 
Darius the son of Hystaspis to be meant. 
See the note above (p. 25) on v. 16. 


’ CHAPTER IIL. 


(ili. r—v. 6.) The curious episode which 
follows, composed, as it would seem, partly 
in imitation of the beginning of the Book of 
Esther, and partly from some current stories 
of the Persian Court, appears to have been 
inserted here as a means of stringing the nar- 
rative together; so far, at least, as it professes 
to account for the readiness of Darius to 
help the Jews. With the same idea, appa- 
rently, of making the order of events seem 
easy and natural, Josephus, who repeats the 
story with embellishments of his own (‘Antiqq.’ 
xi. 3), relates how Darius, while yet a private 
person, had vowed that, if he should ever 
attain the throne, he would send back to 
Jerusalem all the sacred vessels of the Temple 
still remaining in Babylon. Further to facili- 
tate matters, Zorobabel, who had been chosen 
leader (jyeuov) of the captive Jews, had 
lately returned to Babylon from Jerusalem, 
and being welcomed by Darius (to explain 
which he is made to have been a friend of 
old standing) is made one of three body- 
guards (cwparodpvdakes) in attendance on the 
king. How clumsily such invented accounts 
hang together is strikingly illustrated in the 
present instance. 


1, Now when Darius reigned.| This ren- 
dering is due to the reading of the Aldine, 
kat Baotdevoas A. The best reading is Kai 
Baoveds x. T. X., = “and king Darius made,” 


&e. 
made a great feast.| As Dr. Bissell points 


out, this expression is exactly repeated in St. 
Luke v. 29. It occurs also in the Additions 
to Esther, i. 9. 

household.| Lit. ‘*house-born slaves,” 
Tots oikoyevéeow. The full term oikoyerns 
SodXos is found in Diodorus Siculus. 

Media and Persia.| The order in which 
the names here occur should be noticed, in 
connection with the reverse order in v. 14. 


2. to all the governors, &'c.| The terms 
in the original are ocarpdmas, orparnyois, 
torapxas. For the “satraps,” see R.’s note 
on Esther i, 3. The orparnyot, or “ generals,” 
would be the military commanders under 
them, but responsible to the central govern- 
ment. See Sayce (‘ Ezra,’ &c., p. 55). By 
“ toparchs ” we may understand the rulers of 
districts, such as the three “‘ governments” 
(toparchies) of 1 Macc. xi. 26, 


Srom India, d'c.| Comp. Esther i. 1, and 
R.’s note there. The number of “ provinces” 
is there also given as 127. But though the 
Greek term used is carpameias, we are not 
to suppose so many satrapies in the proper 
sense of the word. Sub-provinces must be 
meant to be included. ‘‘ Darius enumerates 
twenty-three at Behistun, and twenty-nine 
on his tomb at Nakhs-i-Rustem.” (Sayce, 
ubi sup. Pp. 54.) 

3. and slept, do'c.| There is a want of 
skill in the way in which the events are here 
strung together. No reason is given why 
the body-guards should propose their com- 
petition, and their scroll is placed under the 
king’s pillow (w. 8) as if he were still asleep. 
Josephus, more consistently, makes the king 
enter into conversation with his attendants, 
as a relief from wakefulness, and suggest 
this competition to them. 


4. three young men.| Rather, “the three 
young men,” oi rpeis veavioxot. It is difficult 
to reconcile the use of the term veavickos, as 
applied to Zerubbabel, with our ideas of 
historical propriety. That Saul should be 


v. 5—14.] 


were of the guard that kept the king’s 
body, spake one to another ; 

5 Let every one of us speak a 
sentence: he that shall overcome, 
and whose sentence shall seem wiser 
than the others, unto him shall the 
king Darius give great gifts, and great 
things in token of victory : 

6 As, to be clothed in purple, to 
drink in gold, and to sleep upon gold, 
and a chariot with bridles of gold, 
and an headtire of fine linen, and a 
chain about his neck : 

7 And he shall sit next to Darius 
because of his wisdom, and shall be 
called Darius his cousin. 

8 And then every one wrote his 
sentence, sealed it, and laid it under 


king Darius his pillow ; 


I. ESDRAS, III. 


g And said that, when the king is 
risen, some will give him the writings ; 
and of whose side the king and the 
three princes of Persia shall judge 
that his sentence is the wisest, to 
him shall the victory be given, as was 
appointed. 

10 The first wrote, Wine is the 
strongest. 

11 The second wrote, The king 
is strongest. 

12 The third wrote, Women are 
strongest : but above all things 
Truth beareth away the victory. 

13 § Now when the king was 
risen up, they took their writings, and 
delivered them unto him, and so he 
read them: 

14 And sending forth he called all 


called a veavias in Acts vii. 58 is but little to 
the point. The best defence of it would 
perhaps be to regard it as a military term, 
= soldiers, as it is found in Polybius. So 
probably the “young men,” of veaviocxo., of 
Mark xiv. 51, if the reading be genuine; but 
it is rejected by Westcott and Hort. 


5. he that shall, @’c.| This is a wrong 
division of the sentence. ‘The sense is “let 
each of us propound a thesis that shall pre- 
vail.” The word “sentence” in the A. V. is 
here used for two different words, \dyos and 
pnya, of which the first denotes the proposi- 
tion to be enunciated (see Wahl, who quotes 
4 Macc. 1. 1), and the second the dictum or 
argument in support of it. 

great things in token of victory.] Simply, 
“ great prizes,” émwikia péyana. 

6. As, to be clothed.| Lit. “both to wear,” 
&c. Fritzsche illustrates these Persian glories 
from the Books of the Maccabees; the purple 
robe from 1 Macc. x. 20, and elsewhere, and 
the title of Darius’s kinsman from w. 89 of 
that same chapter. For the golden drinking- 
cups comp. 1 Macc. xi. 58. The ‘“ headtire 
of fine linen,” xidapis Bucolvn, is elsewhere 
used of the tiara of the High Priest (Wisd. 
xly. 12); while the pavedkns, or chain about 
the neck, was sometimes used for the 
bracelet, or armlet, worn by Gauls and 
others. 

7. cousin.| Gk. ovyyens, “ kinsman.” 
“ Cousin,” like its original, consobrinus, came 
to have a more extended signification. Comp. 
Luke i. 58. 

8. then every one, Gc.) In Josephus, 
after the king has given them their theses, 
he goes to rest again. Then, in the morn- 


ing, he convenes his court to hear their 
arguments. 

9. some will give him.| Lit. “they will 
give him,” a common idiom in the Greek of 
the N. T. Comp. John xv. 6, &c. ; and Winer, 
P- 544. 

of whose side, ds°c.| More simply, “ and 
about whomsoever the king .. . shall decide.” 


the three princes.| F. points out that 
according to Ezra vii. 14 and Esther i. 14 
there were seven “counsellors” or “ princes 
which saw the king’s face” at the court 
of Persia (on which comp. Herod. iii. 84), 
and suggests that the mention of three 
here may have been made with reference to 
the three competitors. 


10-12. A large number of such propo- 
sitions, with the “ resolutions” of them 
(sixty-six such in all), may be seen in the 
work of the Pseudo-Aristeas on the ‘ Ancient 
History of the Septuagint’ (Eng. tr. 1685), 
pp. 96-154. ‘They are there proposed in the 
form of questions to the Jewish elders, as they 
sat at table, put by Ptolemy Philadelphus. — If 
those in the text were regarded as answers 
to the question “ What is strongest?” they 
would be very similar to them. 

12. but above all things, ds’c.| The third 
appears to have a double thesis to maintain, 
thus interfering with the symmetry. In 
Josephus the first is asked by the king whe- 
ther wine is the strongest; the second, 
whether the king is so; the third, whether 
women are so, or whether “more than these 
(=than all these ?) is truth.” 

13. their writings.| Rather, “the writing,” 
or document. The word throughout is in 
the singular. 


a) 


30 


i Or, 
council. 


17. PSDRAS. ILE: 


the princes of Persia and Media, and 
the governors, and the captains, and 
the lieutenants, and the chief officers ; 

15 And sat him down in the 
"royal seat of judgment; and the 
writings were read before them. 

16 And he said, Call the young 
men, and they shall declare their 
own sentences. So they were called, 
and came in. 

17 And he said unto. them, De- 
clare unto us your mind concerning 
the writings. Then began the first, 
who had spoken of the strength of 
wine ; 

18 And he said thus, O ye men, 
how exceeding strong is wine! it 
causeth all men to err that drink it: 

19 It maketh the mind of the 
king and of the fatherless child to be 
all one; of the bondman and of the 
freeman, of the poor man and of the 
rich: 

20 It turneth also every thought 
into jollity and mirth, so that a man 
remembereth neither sorrow nor debt : 

21 And it maketh every heart 
rich, so that a man remembereth 
neither king nor governor; and it 
maketh to speak all things by talents : 


14. and the governors, d'c.] Rather, “ both 
satraps, and generals,” &c. There is no 
article with these several terms, so that we 
may regard them as all included under the 
heading of “princes” (eyworaves) or mag- 
nates. 


15. the royal seat of judgment.| + xpnua- 
tustnpio. Wahl renders this by Raths- 
zimmer, “ council-chamber.” 


17. he said unto them.| ‘This is the reading 
of the Aldine. A better text is, “and they 
said unto them;” ze. the order was given 
them. For the idiom see note on wv. 9. 


19. mind.| Sidvoray, the same word as is 
rendered “thought” in the next verse. The 
Vulgate reading vanam, for “one,” is in all 
probability a corruption of uwxam. 


_ 21. remembereth, borc.] ‘That is, he forgets 
in whose presence he may be. Josephus 
gives as an equivalent dvacOjrous dmepydce- 
Tat, “it renders them unconscious of,” &c. 

by talents.) Rightly explained by Wahl, 
“to talk like a millionaire” (als ob er Millionen 
besasse). There is a vein of humour in the 


[v. 15—3. 


22 And when they are in their 
cups, they forget their love both to 
friends and brethren, and a little after 
draw out swords : 

23 But when they are from the 
wine, they remember not what they 
have done, 

24 O ye men, is not wine the 
strongest, that enforceth to do thus? 
And when he had so spoken, he held 
his peace. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 Zhe second declareth the power of a king. 13 
The third, the force of women, 33 and of 
truth, 41% The third 1s judged to be wisest, 
47 and obtaineth letters of the king to build 
Gerusalem. 58 He praiseth God, and sheweth 
his brethren what he had done. 


HEN the second, that had 
spoken of the strength of the 

king, began to say, 
2 O ye men, do not men excel in 


strength, that ' bear rule over sea and 1 or, save 
the com- 


mand. 


land, and all things in them ? 

3 But yet the king is more 
mighty: for he is lord of all these 
things, and hath dominion over them ; 
and whatsoever he commandeth them 


they do. 


description here, to which we might find a 
parallel in the Scottish poet, but which has 
no place in the stern portrayal of Prov. xxiii. 
29-35, or even in the more tolerant maxims 
of Ecclus. xxxi. 25-31. 

23. when they are from.] A better reading 
is drav ... eyepOaow, “ when they have 
waked from” their drunken slumber (wom 
Weinschlafe, F.). Josephus also represents 
them as sleeping off the effects of their wine. 


CHAPTER IV. 


2. do not men, do'c.| Josephus expands the 
argument and makes it clearer. Behold the 
sway that men exercise over land and sea! 
The king’s empire is over them. “ Reges in 
ipsos imperium est.” The words “that bear 
rule” should rather be “in bearing rule,” 
there being no article. 

3. of all these things.| This rendering is 
due to the rdavrwy of the Aldine, but it spoils 
the connection, The right reading is adrér, 
= “he is lord of them” (ze. of men). So at 
the end of the verse, for “they do” (arovode) 
it should be “they obey ” (Uaxotvovar). 


v. 4—17.] 


4 If he bid them make war the 
one against the other, they do it: if 
he send them out against the enemies, 
they go, and break down mountains, 
walls, and towers. 

5 They slay and are slain, and 
transgress not the king’s command- 
ment: if they get the victory, they 
bring all to the king, as well the 
spoil, as all. things else. 

6 Likewise for those that are no 
soldiers, and have not to do with 
wars, but use husbandry, when they 
have reaped again that which they 
had sown, they bring it to the king, 
and compel one another to pay tri- 
bute unto the king. 

7 And yet he is but one man: if 
he command to kill, they kill; if he 
command to spare, they spare ; 

8 If he command to smite, they 
smite ; if he command to make de- 
solate, they make desolate; if he 
command to build, they build ; 

If he command to cut down, 
they cut down; if he command to 
plant, they plant. 

10 So all his people and his armies 


I; ESDRAS, - IV. 


obey him : furthermore he lieth down, 
he eateth and drinketh, and taketh 
his rest : 

1r And these keep watch round 
about him, neither 'may any one 
depart, and do his own_ business, 
neither disobey they him in any thing. 

12 O ye men, how should not the 
king be mightiest, when in such sort 
he is obeyed? And he held his 
tongue. 

13 4 Then the third, who had 
spoken of women, and of the truth, 
(this was Zorobabel) began to speak. 

14 O ye men, it is not the great 
king, nor the multitude of men, 
neither is it wine, that !'excelleth ; 
who is it then that ruleth them, or 
hath the lordship over them? are 
they not women? 

15 Women have borne the king 
and all the people that bear rule by 
sea and land. 

16 Even of them came they: and 
they nourished them up that planted 
the vineyards, from whence the wine 
cometh. 

17 These also make garments for 


4. break down mountains.| ‘The word ren- 
dered “break down,” karepyd(ovra. (demo- 
liuntur, Vulg.), does not seem very appropriate 
to mountains. But it is probably meant to 
apply by a kind of zeugma to all the three 
objects spoken of. The successive lines of 
defence,—mountain-chains, walls, towers,— 
all are forced by the invading army. 

5. as well the spoil, ds’c.| More literally: 
‘and they bring all to the king, if they gain a 
victory, and if they make a raid (éay mpovo- 
pevowor), and all else” (in like manner). 

6. compel one another.| ‘There is a deep 
vein of irony in this. For the whole descrip- 
tion, compare 1 Sam. Vill. 11-18. 


8. If he command, &'c.|_ The Greek has 
more descriptive power: ele mardéa, tin- 
tovow, k.rr. ‘He gives the word to smite; 
they strike,” &c. So all through the verse. 
Compare the Centurion’s answer, Matt. viii. 9. 

10. he lieth, do'c.] Rather, “‘ he himself re- 
clineth:” the great potentate himself (adrds, 
ipse) is at a banquet. 

13. who had spoken.| Rather, “ who spake.” 

this was Zorobabel.| It will be noticed in 


what a parenthetical manner this is intro- 
duced. The speaker has not been mentioned 


by name before, nor is he again, till the end of 
the account (v. 5), and there too the identi- 
fication of him with one of the declaimers 
comes in as a kind of afterthought. 

14. it is not, d’c.]| The sentence is in- 
terrogative: “is not the king great, and 
mankind many, and wine mighty? Who 
then is he that,” &c. The Aldine, as well 
as more critical editions, has od péyas 6 
BaowWeds; not, as the translator appears to 
have read, 6 péyas 8. The marginal re- 
ference ‘‘ Heb.” is also a slip for “ Greek.” 

16. them that, dc.] Rather, “the planters 
of the vineyards themselves ” (avdrovs). 


17. make garments.| movvor tas orodas, 
lit. ‘““make the robes of men,” the “long 
clothing” of Mark xii. 38. It seems natural 
to refer to Prov. xxxi. 22, 24, as Churton 
does, in illustration of this. And yet, as the 
making of clothing is a service, or act of 
ministration, the mention of it comes in some- 
what singularly in the midst of an enumera- 
tion of the ways in which women have more 
power and glory than men. Could the words 
mean “cause their expeditions for men,” 
taking oroAds in the sense it has in earlier 
Greek? This would suit the obvious re- 
ference to Delilah in v, 24; as, to a Greek 


3r 


1 Or, can, 


ll Heb. zs 
of force. 


ENG [v. 18—29. 


32 I, ESDRAS. 
ye not labour and toil, and give and 
bring all to the woman ? 

23 Yea,a man taketh his sword, 
and goeth his way to rob and to steal, 
to sail upon the sea and upon rivers ; 

24 And looketh upon a lion, and 
goeth in the darkness ; and when he 
hath stolen, spoiled, and robbed, he 
bringeth it to his love. 

25 Wherefore a man loveth his 
wife better than father or mother. 

26 Yea, many there be that have 
‘run out of their wits for women, and ! Or, 
become servants for their sakes. pers 


men; these bring glory unto men; 
and without women cannot men be. 

18 Yea, and if men have gathered 
together gold and silver, or any other 
goodly thing, do they not love a 
woman which is comely in favour 
and beauty ? 

1g And letting all those things go, 
do they not gape, and even with open 
mouth fix their eyes fast on her; and 
have not all men more desire unto 
her than unto silver or gold, or any 
goodly thing whatsoever ? 


@ Gen. 2. 20 “A man leaveth his own father 


24. 


desperate. 


that brought him up, and his own 
country, and cleaveth unto his wife. 

21 He sticketh not to spend his 
life with his wife, and remembereth 
neither father, nor mother, nor 
country. 

22 By this also ye must know that 
women have dominion over you: do 


27 Many also have perished, have 
erred, and sinned, for women. 

28 And now do ye not believe 
me? is not the king great in his 
power? do not all regions fear to 
touch him ? 

29 Yet did I see him and Apame 
the king’s concubine, the daughter of 


mind, it would recall Helen of Troy. But 
Josephus interprets it of clothing,—ras eo Oras 
vpaivovew iv, smoothing the way for what 
he seems to have felt an abrupt illustration, 
by first saying that there is nothing which we 
do not owe to them. So the Old Latin has 
vestes, though the Vulgate retains the original 
word, stolas. 

18. do they not love.| This follows the 
reading ovyl dyaraor. A better-supported 
one is kal tOwor, thus making the sense con- 
tinuous: “and if they see a woman, fair in 
form,” &c. The “and” at the beginning of 
v. 19 would then be omitted. 


19. gape.]| Comp. v. 31. The word here 
used in the original, éexxéynvay, is perhaps 
not found elsewhere. Neither ékyaivw nor 
€xxdokw is recognised by L. and S. Wahl 
gives a present exyaive, referring to Lucian, 
‘Timon,’ § 21, and Anacr. ‘ Carm,’ xxxiii. 12. 
But in both these passages it is the simple 
partic. keynvdres which is used. ‘The form of 
the termination is illustrated by Winer, p. 88. 


21. He sticketh not, doc.]| This rendering 
seems uncalled for. The Geneva Version 
has, more simply, “and for the woman he 
Jeopardeth his life.” Literally it is: ‘and 
along with his wife he giveth up the ghost,” 
Kal pera THs -yuvaiKos K.t.A. That is, as 
Dr. Bissell explains it, he remains by his wife 
till death. ‘The change of the word “woman” 
to “wife” is awkward (the Greek word being 
the same), but perhaps unavoidable. 

22. to the woman.| Rather, “to your 
wives,” rais yuvaéi, pl. 


23. to sail upon the sea.| «is thy Oadhaccay 
me. It is difficult to believe that emi ry 
k. tT. X., the reading of Ald. and some inferior 
MSS., is not the right one here. Wahl gives 
Xen. ‘ Hell.’ v. 1, 16 (should be v. 1, 6) as an 
instance of miei eis, but that is merely the 
common usage of es with the name of a town 
reached by sea. 


24. looketh upon a lion.] Rather, “the 
lion,” rdv Déovra. By “looketh upon,” 
Gewpe?, is meant “gazes undismayed upon,” 
like Horace’s “qui rectis oculis . . . vidit.” 
The reference seems to be, in part at least, to 
the story of Samson, Judg. xiv. 5 sqg.; but it 
may also be taken as a converse picture to 
that in Prov. xxii. 13: “The sluggard saith, 
There is a lion without, I shall be slain in the 
streets.” 


26. have run out, doc.| See the margin. 
Perhaps “have grown distracted in their 
minds” would be a closer rendering. The 
additional trait of “ becoming s/aves” seems 
again to indicate Samson. “For,” in this 
verse, means strictly “on account of,” not 
“for the sake of,’ which would better suit 
such an example as that of Jacob serving for 
Rachel. 


28. to touch.] ‘That is, “to meddle with,” 
as in Ps. cv. 15: “Touch not mine anointed, 
and do my prophets no harm.” 


29. did I see.) More exactly, “I was 
watching,” “I was a spectator of,” ¢Oewpovr, 
the word used in Luke x. 18, which is made. 
much more expressive by that rendering. 


Vv. 30—39. | I. ESDRAS. IV. 33 
atm the admirable 'Bartacus, sitting at course, for he compasseth the heavens 
cap. 3. the right hand of the king, round about, and fetcheth his course 
ma. _ 30 And taking the crown from again to his own place in one day. 
the king’s head, and setting it upon 35 Is he not great that maketh 
her own head; she also struck the these things? therefore great is the 
king with her left hand. truth, and stronger than all things. 
a 31 And yet 'for all this the king 36 All the earth 'calleth upon the 10x 
* gaped and gazed upon her with open truth, and the heaven blesseth it : all 4% «ts, 
mouth: if she laughed upon him, he works shake and tremble at it, and {2°"* 


laughed also: but if she took any 
displeasure at him, the king was fain 


with it is no unrighteous thing. 
37 Wine is wicked, the king is 


e to flatter, that she might "be recon- wicked, women are wicked, all the 
zhim. Ciled to him again. children of men are wicked, and such 


32 O ye men, how can it be but 
women should be strong, seeing they 
do thus? 

33 Then the king and the princes 
looked one upon another: so he 
began to speak of the truth. 

34. O ye men, are not women 
strong? great is the earth, high is 
the heaven, swift is the sun in his 


are all their wicked works ; and there 
is no truth in them; in their un- 
righteousness also they shall perish. 

38 As for the truth, it endureth, 
and is always strong; it liveth and 
conquereth for evermore. 

39 With her there is no accepting 
of persons or rewards ; but she doeth 
the things that are just, and refraineth 


Apame.| ‘This name is known to have 
been borne by more than one lady of rank 
in antiquity. The mother and daughter of 
Antiochus Soter were both so called. In 
Josephus this Apame is said to have been the 
daughter of “PaBeaxns 6 Oepdows. If that 
reading could be depended upon, Rabe- 
zaces would probably be no more than Rab- 
shakeh, the title of office. Petitus (quoted 
by Hudson i Joc.) thinks that the word 
rendered “ admirable,” @avyaciov, really means 
“from Mount Thaumasius,” meaning, I sup- 
pose, the place in Thessaly, so called from its 
wonderful prospect. If so, he must have 
migrated to Persia. It is more natural to 
take Oavydovos as an epithet of rank or office. 
The name Bartacus recalls the ’Aprayains of 
Hdt. vii. 22. 

right hand.| Comp. Ps. xlv. 9. 

30. struck.| Lit., “was slapping,” or striking 
with the open hand. 

31. And yet for all this.| Rather, “and 
in addition to this,” xat mpos rovrows. Ewald 
(‘ Hist. of Isr.’ v. p. 127, n.) notices “the ridi- 
culous attitude ” in which Darius is here por- 
trayed, the anecdote being taken, as he thinks, 
from “some book of Persian court-stories.” 

34. fetcheth his course again.] mddw daro- 
rpéxes, lit. “runneth back again.” Comp. 
Ps, xix. 6 (O. V.): ‘It goeth forth from the 
uttermost part of the heaven, and runneth 
about unto the end of it again.” 

835. he... that maketh.| 6 mor, “the 
Maker.” ‘The connection of thought in what 
follows, which the translator has tried to indi- 


Apoc.—Vol. f. 


cate by rendering kai “therefore,” is made 
more easy to follow by Josephus, as his 
manner is throughout this narrative :—“* Now 
all these things are set in motion according 
to the will of God. And he is true and 
just,” &c. Hence truth, as an attribute of 
God, shares His greatness. 


36. calleth upon.| Gk. cade, Vulg. invocat. 
It is not quite clear in what sense the word 
is used. ‘That of “ invoking ” or “appealing 
to” would perhaps be the best. F. prefers 
the sense of “ inviting ” (Jadet sie ein). Atha- 
nasius, in the passage referred to in the 
margin (‘ Or. ii. c. Arian.’ c. xx.) explained it 
by tyvei, “singeth of:” ef d€ maca 7 yn Tov 
Snpuovpyoy Kai tiv adyOevay tpyet Kal evdoyet 
kal rpepet, K. T A. 

37. and such are, ds’c.| The literal render- 
ing is: ‘and unrighteous are all their works, 
all such.” ‘The addition of ravra rd rovadra 
at the end looks like a gloss. “ Unrighteous” 
or “ unjust ” would be a better equivalent for 
déixos than “ wicked,” all through this verse. 


38-40. This passage, with the exception 
of the latter part of v. 39, is quoted by 
Cyprian, ‘ Ep.’ xxiv. Compare also August. 
‘De Civit. Dei,’ xvili., c. 36. 

39. or rewards.| ovdé diadopa, lit. “nor 
difference,” as it is correctly rendered in the 
Geneva Version; that is, with Truth there is 
no partiality. She “indifferently ministers 
justice,” in the old sense of the word :— 


‘¢ Looks on (men’s) wrongs with an indifferent 
eye.” 
D 


oe 


Pe SUR ANoman ve 


from all unjust and wicked things ; 
and all men do well like of her works. 
40 Neither in her judgment is any 
unrighteousness ; and she is the 
strength, kingdom, power, and ma- 
jesty, of all ages. Blessed be the 
God of truth. 
4r And with that he held his 
peace, And all the people then 
shouted, and said, Great is Truth, 
and mighty above all things. 
42, Then said the king unto him, 
Ask what thou wilt more than is 
appointed in the writing, and we will 
give it thee, because thou art found 
wisest ; and thou shalt sit next me, 
and shalt be called my cousin, __ 
43 Then said he unto the king, 
Remember thy vow, which thou hast 
vowed to build Jerusalem, in the day 
when thou camest to thy kingdom, 


[v. 40—47. 


44 And to send away all the 
vessels that were taken away out of 
Jerusalem, which Cyrus set apart, 
when he vowed to destroy Babylon, 
and to send them again thither. 

45 Thou also hast vowed to build 


up the temple, which the Edomites ? Ps 737 


burned when Judea was made deso- 
late by the Chaldees. 

46 And now, O lord the king, 
this is that which I require, and 
which I desire of thee, and this is the 
princely liberality proceeding from 
thyself: I desire therefore that thou 
make good the vow, the performance 
whereof with thine own mouth thou 
hast vowed to the King of heaven. 

47 Then Darius the king stood 
up, and kissed him, and wrote letters 
for him unto all the treasurers and 
lieutenants and captains and governors, 


and refraineth from, G'c.| The reading of 
the Aldine, dméyerar, rendered here “re- 
fraineth from,” makes the sense very simple ; 
but it lacks MS. authority. 

40. the strength, kingdom, d'c.] In his 
desire, often shewn elsewhere, to avoid the 
repetition of ‘‘and,” so frequent in this book, 
the translator has spoilt the rhythm of this 
passage. It was much better in the Geneva 
Version: “and she is the strength, and the 
kingdom, and the power,” &c. Compare also 
the similar doxology in 1 Chron. xxix. 11: 
“Thine, O Lord, is the greatness,” &c. 


41. Great is Truth, %&'c.] The Vulgate 
rendering of this sentence has passed, with 
a slight change, into the common proverb: 
Magna est veritas, et prevalebit. In the Vulg. 
itis prevalet. For the applause which followed 
this declamation, compare the similar instances 
in Aristeas, as for example: “And when he 
ceased, there was a burst of applause, with 
shouting and joy, for a considerable time.” 
(‘ Hist. Ixxii. Interpretum,’ 1692, p. 95.) 

42. cousin.| See note on iii. 7. 


43. hast vowed.| Rather, “vowedst ;” and 
so in v. 45. This vow has not been hinted 
at hitherto. Josephus, framing a more con- 
nected story, begins by mentioning this vow 
as made by Darius before he came to the 
throne. (‘ Antiqq.’ xi. 3. 1.) Theunreasonable- 
ness of representing the early kings of Persia 
as thus thinking of the restoration of the 
Israelites “at every critical moment of their 
ee 1s pointed out by Ewald, wdi sup., 
p. 126. 


44. And to send away.| The “and” is 


better omitted. The vow was “to send away,” 
&c. For the circumstances, comp. ii.1o. As 
Josephus expresses it, Darius “arranged to 
do all that Cyrus before him wished to do, 
with respect to the restoration of the Jews.” 


45. the Edomites.| That they had a share 
in the burning of the Temple, as F. observes, 
is not an empty supposition. The bitter 
feeling which long rankled in the breasts of 
the Jews towards this “vindictive and un- 
generous race” (as Stanley calls them) breaks 
out in many passages of the later writings of 
the O. T. ‘*Remember, O Lord, against the 
children of Edom the day of Jerusalem; who 
said, Rase it, Rase it, even to the foundation 
thereof” (Ps. cxxxvil. 9, Rev. Ver.), is but 
one such instance. Having been allowed by 
the Chaldeans to occupy some portion of the 
conquered country, they spread westwards 
during the Captivity, and encroached upon 
Southern Palestine as well. Some parts of 
these acquisitions they are now spoken of as 
being compelled to restore (vw. 50). Comp. 
also Ezek. xxvi. 5; 1 Macc. v. 3. 


46. princely liberality.| weyadkootvn, answer- 


ing to the word rendered “ majesty” in Dan. iv. 
36. ‘The Geneva Version has “ magnificence,” 


47. letters.) Gk. ras émtorodds, “ the 
letters ;” z.e., those which he desired. 


governors.| Lit. “satraps.” See on iii. 2. 
The word rendered “treasurers” should 
rather be “stewards,” as in the margin of 
v. 49. In Rom. xvi. 23 the same word 
was rendered “ chamberlain,” and the choice 
of the word “treasurer” as a substitute, in 
the Rev. Ver., obscures the identity of the 


Ezek. 25. 
12. 


v. 48—60.] 


that they should safely convey on 
their way both him, and all those 
that go up with him to build Jeru- 
salem. 

48 He wrote letters also unto the 
lieutenants that were in Celosyria 
and Phenice, and unto them in Liba- 
nus, that they should bring cedar 
wood from Libanus unto Jerusalem, 
and that they should build the city 
with him. 

49 Moreover he wrote for all the 
Jews that went out of his realm up 
into Jewry, concerning their freedom, 
that no officer, no ruler, no lieutenant, 
nor "treasurer, should forcibly enter 
into their doors ; 

50 And that all the country which 
they hold should be free without tri- 
bute ; and that the Edomites should 
give over the villages of the Jews 
which then they held: 

51 Yea, that there should be yearly 
given twenty talents to the building 
of the temple, until the time that it 
were built ; 

52 And other ten talents yearly, 
to maintain the burnt offerings upon 
the altar every day, as they had a 
commandment to offer seventeen : 


53 And that all they that went 


word with that still rendered “steward” in 
TEC OLsive 1, 1 Let. tv; 10, ccc. 


that go.| Rather, “that were going.” 
48. Libanus.| See Ezra iii. 7. 


52. And other ten, do°c.| ‘The sense of this 
passage is obscure. Perhaps on that account 
it is omitted by Josephus. The Geneva 
Version exhibits the order of the Greek: 
“ And, to maintain the burnt offerings upon 
the altar every day (as they had a command- 
ment to offer seventeen), other ten talents 
every year.” The verb xaprodc a, however, 
cannot signify to “maintain.” If we could 
suppose that r@ had been lost before 7d 6vcta- 
tnpiov, the construction would be simple: 
“and, to the intent that the altar should 
receive (or enjoy) burnt-offerings day by day, as 


they have a commandment to offer seventeen, 


other ten talents yearly.” Onthe number 17 


see an additional note at the end. 


54. concerning the charges.| Lit. “ And he 
wrote also (that is, prescribed) the contribu- 
tion.” ‘The term yopnyia, used in classical 
Greek to signify the defrayal of the cost of 
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from Babylon to build the city should 
have free liberty, as well they as their 
posterity, and all the priests that went 
away. 

54 He wrote also concerning the 
charges, and the priests’ vestments 
wherein they minister ; 

55 And likewise for the charges of 
the Levites, to be given them until 
the day that the house were finished, 
and Jerusalem builded up. 

56 And he commanded to give to - 


3D 


all that kept the city "pensions and lL Orie 


‘tons of 


wages. 

57 He sent away also all the 
vessels from Babylon, that Cyrus had 
set apart; and all’ that Cyrus had 
given in commandment, the same 
charged he also to be done, and sent 
unto Jerusalem. 

58 Now when this young man 
was gone forth, he lifted up his face 
to heaven toward Jerusalem, and 
praised the King of heaven, 

59 And said, From thee cometh 
victory, from thee cometh wisdom, 
and thine is the glory, and I am thy 
servant. | 

60 Blessed art thou, who hast 
given me wisdom: for to thee I give 


thanks, O Lord of our fathers. 


one of the public choruses, is meant here to 
denote the cost of supporting the officiating 
priests, just as in the next verse it is applied 
in like manner to the Levites. In the Vul- 
gate, somewhat strangely, it is rendered in 
the first instance by quantitatem, and in the 
second by pracepta. 

56. kept.] Ie. “guarded.” The word 
rendered “ pensions,” kAnpovs, means rather 
“allotments.” This would provide them 
with a dwelling, in addition to their éyroua, 
“rations,” or “ wages.” 

57. from Babylon.| In the original, these 
words go more naturally with “set apart,” 
referring to the act of Cyrus in keeping them 
separate from the rest of the spoil. See 
V. 44. 

58. this young man.] See note on iii. 4. 

toward Jerusaiem.| Comp. Dan. vi. ro. 

59. From thee, d'c.] This passage, with 
part of wv. 40, is cited by Origen, ‘Hom. ix. 
in Josuam’ (ed. Lommatzsch, t. xi. p. 100): 
“Tllo etenim duce semper vincent milites sui, 
ita ut et nos dicamus, sicut in Esdra scriptum 

Dez 


land. 


36 


cir. 536. 
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61 And so he took the letters, and 
went out, and came unto Babylon, 
and told it all his brethren. 

62 And they praised the God of 
their fathers, because he had given 
them freedom and liberty 

63 To go up, and to build Jeru- 
salem, and the temple which is called 
by his name: and they feasted with 
instruments of musick and gladness 
seven days. 


CHAPTER V. 

4 The names and number of the Fews that 
returned home. 50 The altar ts set upin his 
place. 57 The foundation of the temple is 
laid, 73 The work ts hindered for a time. 


FTER this were the principal 
men of the families chosen ac- 
cording to their tribes, to go up with 
their wives and sons and daughters, 
with their menservants and maid- 
servants, and their cattle. 


est, quia a te, Domine, est victoria, et ego 
servus tuus: benedictus es, Deus veritatis.” 


61. unto Babylon.| Rather, “ into Babylon,” 
into the city from the king’s palace. 


62. freedom and liberty.| Lit. “aloosening 
and letting go,” adveow kal adheow. So apects 
kal dma\hay7 are used to express a complete 
release, or quittance. 

63. they feasted.| éexwOwvitoyro, lit. “ were 
carousing,” from k@@eyv, the Laconian drink- 
ing-vessel. Comp. Esther iii. 5. trav povorkdv 
may simply mean “ music,” as in Xen. ‘ Cyr.’ 
i. 6, 38, but more probably means “ musical 
instruments,” as in the text. Comp. v. 59. 


CHAPTER V. 


1-6. The relation in which this passage 
stands to the preceding narrative, or to the 
lists that follow, has been discussed in the 
Introduction, § III. 


1. the principal men.| Rather, “leaders,” 
dpxnyol. 

2. safely.| Gk. per’ eipiyns, lit. “with 
peace,” in imitation of the Hebrew. Comp. 
the note on ii. 16. 


_ 8. played.] This conducting the proces- 
sion to the sound of music is thought by F. 
to be a token of Hebrew authorship. Comp. 
Gen. xxxi. 27; 1 Kings i. 40; 1 Chron. 
xiii. 8. But this seems doubtful. ‘Tertullian 
has been thought to refer to this passage in 
his ‘ De Cor. Milit.,” c. ix., since there is no 
allusion to such accompaniments of the return 
in the canonical Ezra. His words are: “ faci- 


[v. 61—6. 


2 And Darius sent with them a 
thousand horsemen, till they had 
brought them back to Jerusalem 
safely, and with musical [instruments] 
tabrets and flutes. 

3 And all their brethren played, 
and he made them go up together 
with them. 

4 And these are the names of the 
men which went up, according to 
their families among their tribes, after 


co) 


their several heads. Z 


B. Ga 
cir. 536. 


Foacht 


a 
5 The priests, the sons of Phinees Sal: 


the son of Aaron: Jesus the son of is corrupt 


nd Zoro- 


Josedec, the son of Saraias, and for Joss 
' Joacim the son of Zorobabel, the eo 
son of Salathiel, of the house of Neh. x2 
David, out of the kindred of Phares, pot Zoe ; 
abel, w 


of the tribe of Judah ; 
6 * Who spake wise 


before Darius the king 


the second year of his reign, in the 4 


lius cum tympanis et tibiis et psalteriis re- 
vertens de captivitate Babyloniz, quam cum 
coronis, &c.” 


5. Jesus.| The Jeshua of Ezra il. 2, iii. 2, 
and Zech. ili. 1, Hag. i. 1. 


Joacim the son of Zorobabel.| As the mar- 
ginal note says, this place is corrupt; but the 
correction there made is itself misleading. 
In the passage referred to, Neh. xii. 10, 
Joacim is called the son of Jeshua. See also 
v. 26, There is the further difficulty, that 
while Joacim is here described as the one 
who “spake wise sentences before (or in the 
time of) Darius,” this part was before assigned 
to Zorobabel (iv. 13). Burrington would 
leave out the words in the Greek, answering 
to “‘ Joacim the son of,” but there is no autho- 
rity for this in the MSS. Herzfeld (see 
Fritzsche’s ‘ Einleitung,’ p. 6) would emend: 
Tov “lwaklu Kal ZopoBd8er. For this there is 
some little countenance in two inferior MSS. 
Fritzsche himself is inclined to defend the 
reading as it stands. Though no son of 
Zorobabel named Joacim is found in the list 
given in 1 Chron. iii. 20, that is not, he 
thinks, a proof that no such son ever existed. 
But this is hazardous reasoning. If his view 
were adopted, it would make Joacim, and 
not Zorobabel, the main actor in the debate 
before Darius. 


Phares.] From Pharez, who succeeded to 
the rank of second son of the patriarch Judah, 
David and ultimately Christ himself were 
descended. Lord A. Hervey (‘ Dict. of the 
Bible” art. PHAREZ) thinks that we may 


was of the 
sentences tribe of 


. . u . 
of Persia in 3 7.9m 


v. 7—12.] 
Cc. month Nisan, which is the first 
month. 

7 And these are they of Jewry that 
came up from the captivity, where 
they dwelt as strangers, whom Nabu- 
chodonosor the king of Babylon had 
carried away unto Babylon. 

8 And they returned unto Jeru- 
salem, and to the other parts of 
Jewry, every man to his own city, 
who came with Zorobabel, with 
raiah. Jesus, Nehemias, and 4% Zacharias, 

and Reesaias, Enenius, Mardocheus, 


536. 


trace to the lineage of Pharez the children of 
Bani, Bigvai, Jorah or Hariph, Bethlehem 
and Netophah, Kirjath-arim, Harim, as well 
as many intermediate families, afterwards 
mentioned. 


6. in the month Nisan, do'c.| The Greek is 
peculiar: pnvi Nicdy rod mporov pnvos. F. 
thinks it a misrendering of a Hebrew original. 
The Vulgate has mense Nisam primo, but the 
Old Latin, xumenia primi mensis, “on the 
first day of the first month.” rod mparov 
pnvos looks like a gloss on Nicav. 


7. At this point the account begins to run 
parallel to Ezra i. 1 sgqg., and Neh. vil. 7 sqq. 


8. Nehemias.| An earlier one than the 
contemporary of Ezra. It will be observed 
that twelve names are here given as those of 
the leaders, probably to represent the twelve 
tribes. So in Neh. vii. 7. In Ezra ii. 2, 
there are only eleven names, possibly (as 
Neteler thinks, ‘Die Biicher Esdras, &c., 
p- 13) to represent the tribes, counting 
Ephraim and Manasses as one. But it is 
more probable that a name answering to 
Enenius in this list, and to Nahamani in 
Neh. vil. 7, has dropped out in Ezra. How 
liable to error are such lists may be seen 
from the LXX. of the passage in Nehemiah, 
where fourteen names appear instead of 
twelve; two, Maogpapad and Mac dap, being 
plainly duplicates, and ”Eodpa being probably 
an inserted marginal reference. 


Reesaias.| 1n Ezra, Reeliah ; and in Nehe- 
miah, Raamiah. ‘The variations in case of 
the two latter may be accounted for by the 
similarity of AI to M. De Saulcy (‘Etude 
chronol.’ p. 10) endeavours to account for 
changes in the form of other names by the 
confusion likely to be made between similar 
Hebrew characters by a Greek scribe. 
This might explain the change of the first 
letter of Bigvai (as the name stands in Ezra 
and Nehemiah) to the R of Reelius, while 
the further resemblance between [T' and A 
would account for the next consonant. ‘The 
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Beelsarus, ° Aspharasus, @ Reelius, B.C. 
Roimus, and Baana, their guides. gemich 
© Or, 

g The number of them of the iz». 
nation, and their governors, sons of @ Oe 
¢Phoros, two thousand an hundred 744%: 
seventy and two ; the sons of /Saphat, Ezra >. x 


£ four hundred seventy and two: whetC ee 


10 The sons of Ares, seven hun- pif’. 
dred fifty and six: the true 
numbers 


1m The sons of Phaath Moab, of the par. 


ticulars 


two thousand eight hundred and following: 


: for here 
twelve: ae 
12 The sons of Elam, a thousand much, and 
the names 


S Shephatiah. £ Or, three hundred seventy two. 
same cause may have produced the change of 
Nehum (Ivaovy, Nahum) in Nehemiah to 
Rehum in Ezra, whence its Grecized form 
of Roimus here. The Vulgate Emmanio 
may serve as a connecting link between the. 
Nahamani of Neh., and the ’Evyyiov of the 
present passage. The identity of the other 
names in the three lists will be perceived 
without difficulty. 


9. and their governors.| After this should 
be a longer stop (:) as the words “sons of © 
Phoros” begin the enumeration. Compare 
Ezra ii. 3. In the Geneva Version it is 
rightly punctuated. The words “and their 
governors” (or rather, “ leaders”) are, as F. 
remarks, an unskilful addition made by the 
Greek writer. 


Phoros.| An assimilation of the Hebrew 
name Pharez or Parosh. So we had Rathu- 
mus for Rehum, ii. 16. Another company 
of the same family are mentioned afterwards 
(vili. 30) as returning with Ezra. 


11. Phaath Moab.| After this name comes 
in the Greek: eis rovs viods Incod kat “lodB, 
which seems to mean “ for the sons of Jeshua 
and Joab;” that is, to represent them. Itis 
not clear what Jeshua (or Joshua) and Joab 
are meant. The name Pahath- Moab, “ruler 
of Moab,” is itself a singular one, and may 
point, as Lord Arthur Hervey suggests (‘ Dict. 
of the Bible,’ s. v.), to the possessions gained 
in Moab by the Shilonites, the descendants of 
Shelah, son of Judah. See 1 Chron iv. 22, 
where some of the family are described as 
having had “the dominion in Moab.” Pahath- 
Moab may have been of this lineage. The 
connection of Joshua or his descendants with 
Moab (supposing the son of Nun to be re- 
ferred to) is not obvious, but the descent of 
Joab from the Moabitess Ruth, through his 
mother Zeruiah, David’s sister, supplies a 
connecting link in his case. 

12. Elam.| ‘This is probably the name of 


a person, not a place. The well-known Elam 
of Gen. xiv. 1, &c., cannot, of course, be 


much more. 


[v. 13—19. ! 
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38 I, ESDRAS. V. 
B.C. two hundred fifty and four: the sons sons of Azuran, four hundred thirty 3. ) 
cr 53° Of A Zathui, nine hundred forty and and two: —- 
*Zattt« five: the sons of *Corbe, seven hun- 16 The sons of Ananias, an hun- 
‘Zacchai. dod and five: the sons of Bani, six dred and one: the sons of Arom, 
hundred forty and eight : thirty two: and the sons of * Bassa, * Beat 
13 The sons of Bebai, six hundred three hundred twenty and three: the 
* Asgar. twenty and three: the sons of *Sadas, sons of Azephurith, an hundred and 
three thousand two hundred twenty two: 
and two: 17 The sons of Meterus, three 
14.The sons of Adonikam, six thousand and five: the sons of ? Beth- 4 2 
hundred sixty and seven: the sons of lomon, an hundred twenty and three : 
‘ Bigut. + Bagoi, two thousand sixty and six: 18 They of Netophah, fifty and 
the sons of Adin, four hundred fifty five: they of Anathoth, an hundred 
and four: fifty and eight: they of 4 Bethsamos, 2 A 
oe 15 The sons of “Aterezias, ninety forty and two: 


and two: the sons of Ceilan and 
Azetas, threescore and seven: the 


19 They of ? Kiriathiarius, twenty % Xiviath 
" jarim. 
> 


and five : they of Caphira and Berot 


referred to; and as it was itself called after a 
son of Shem, there is the less difficulty in 
supposing that Elam here is a personal name. 
With Bethlomon in v. 17, on the other hand, 
names of places begin. A second person of 
the name, known as “the other Elam,” is 
mentioned in Ezra ii. 31, with exactly the 
same number of followers. 

Zathui.| In Ezraii.8,Zattu; in ch. viii. 32 
below, Zathoe. 

Corbe.| Greek, XopBé (Ald. KopBé, whence 
the English form). This name appears to 
answer to Zaccai in Ezra, the Zacchzus of 
the New Testament. 


18, Sadas.| This is the form in Ald. 
Most MSS. have Astad, which is only a 
transposition of the same syllables. Ez. and 
Neh. have Azgad; Vulg., Archad. 


15. Aterezias.| This form is due to the 
Aldine, which has arnpe¢exiov in one word. 
F. reads ’Arjp ’E¢exiov, which answers to 
Ezra ii. 16, “ Ater of Hezekiah.” The addi- 
tion of the patronymic may have been made 
to distinguish this Ater from the doorkeeper 
of the same name, mentioned in Ezra ii. 42. 


Ceilan and Azetas.| The spelling again 
follows the Aldine. The Geneva Version 
has Azotus. F. gives Kady kat *A¢nvav. 
There is nothing in Ezra ii. to answer to 


these and the following names down to Arom 
inclusive. 


__ 16. Bassa.| Marg. Bezai, as a note of 
identification with the Bezai of Ezra ii. 17. 
The form Baocai (F.) supplies a connecting 


17. Meterus.| This form follows the 
Aldine. F. has Barnpovs, which looks like a 
Grecized form of a Hebrew local name be- 
ginning with Beth-. Compare Ba:éA\opey 
next following. ‘There is nothing apparently 
answering to it in the parallel lists. 

Bethlomon.| Bethlehem. Local names now 
follow, distinguished in the Greek by the use 
of the preposition ék. 

18. Netophah.| A small town or village 
near Bethlehem, perhaps the modern An- 
tibeh, or Om Tuba, about two miles N.E. 
from that spot. It is not named in the Old 
Testament, but Netophathites are spoken of, 
rt Chron, ii. 54, &c. See Mr. Grove’s art. 
in ‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ s. v. 


Anathoth.| The city of Benjamin, about 
three miles from Jerusalem, the native place 
of the prophet Jeremiah. 


Bethsamos.| In the margin, Azmaveth, to 
agree with Ezra ii. 24. The margin there 
gives Beth-azmaveth. For the transposition 
of syllables in Samos and Asma, comp. the 
note on Sadas, v. 13. The place was pro- 
bably in Benjamin, from the connection in 
which it stands, and theretore not to be iden- 
tified with Beth-shemesh in Judah. At the 
same time Kirjath-Jearim, next mentioned, 
was a frontier town of Judah. 


19. Kiriathiarius.] In F. of €x Kapiaécpi. 
In Ezra ii. 25 the LXX. has Kapiaécapip. 
Kirjath-Jearim is meant. 

_ Caphira.] In Josh. ix. 17 this is men- 
tioned as one of the four cities of the Gibeon- 


tink ites, and in xviii. 26 as a town of Benjamin. 
: ; } It has been identified with Kefir, about two 
Azephurith.| In the Geneva Version, miles east of Ajalon. Beroth, or Beeroth, 


Arsephurith, which | is nearer the Greek, 
Apoupoupié, answering to Hariph in Neh. 


vii. 24. In Ezra ii. 18 the name is repl 
by Jorah. ee 


was a neighbouring town allotted to Ben- 
Jamin. It has been identified with E/-Bireh, 
about ten miles N. of Jerusalem. See Mr. 
Grove’s arts. in ‘ Dict. of the Bible.’ 


Vv. 20—25.]| 


seven hundred forty and three: they 
of Pira, seven hundred : 

20 ‘They of Chadias and Ammidoi, 
four hundred twenty and two: they 
of * Cirama and * Gabdes, six hundred 
twenty and one: 

21 They of * Macalon, an hundred 
twenty and two: they of * Betolius, 
fifty and two: the sons of * Nephis, 


,. an hundred fifty and six: 


22 The sons of ¥Calamolalus and 


Pira.| This name is taken from the 
Aldine, of ék IIipas. But as it is wanting in 
the best MSS., it has been thought with pro- 
bability to be only a repetition of the last 
two syllables of the preceding name Kaqeipas. 
If so, the numerical symbol for 700 has been 
repeated also. 


20. They of Chadias and Ammidoi.| ‘The 
Aldine has of Xadias kat "Appidior. A better 
reading is Xadévacai.“ The Geneva Version 
has Ammidioi, more correctly than the A. V. 
Fritzsche thinks that under the former title 
are meant the people of Kedesh (Josh. xv. 23), 
and under the latter, the people of Humtah 
(ib. v. 54). Asthe LXX. (Alex.) for Humtah 
is Xappard, we have a connecting link with 
Ammidii, or, with its guttural replaced, Cham- 
midii. 

Cirama and Gabdes.| In Ezra ii. 26, Ramah 
and Gaba. The form in the Greek, Kipayd, 
is probably due to the form of the Hebrew 
name with the definite article prefixed, NIN. 
Ramah is mentioned along with Geba in Is. x. 
29. Both were cities of Benjamin. 


21. Macalon.| ‘This represents the Mich- 
mash so well known in the history of Saul 
and Jonathan. The’ change in the form of 
the name can be partially traced. In Ezra ii. 
27 it is Michmas; in 1 Macc. ix. 73 it is 
Machmas, as in the LXX. of Ezra. The M 
could easily be altered into AA, but the termi- 
nation is difficult to account for. 

Betolius is Bethel, for which Ezra has Bethel 
and Ai. 


Nephis.| The marginal reference makes 
this answer to the Magbish of Ezra ii. 30, 
but it is possible that it may rather be the 
equivalent of Nebo in wv, 29. The collocation 
with Michmash and Bethel points to Nephis 
as being in the tribe of Benjamin. The ex- 
istence of towns with foreign names in the 
tribe of Benjamin is noticed by Grove in his 
art. on MICHMASH in ‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ 


22. Calamolalus and Onus.| In Ezra ii. 
33 this appears as “ Lod, Hadid, and Ono,” 
where the LXX. has Aodadi cai ’Qvo. The 
places in Ezra are easily identified, being towns 
which the Benjamites had built in the plain of 
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Onus, seven hundred twenty and five : 
the sons of Jerechus, two hundred 
forty and five: 


2}23 The sons of #Annaas, three * Senaah. 


thousand three hundred and thirty. 


24 The priests: the sons of * Jeddu, * ¥edaiak. 


the son of Jesus, among the sons of 
Sanasib, nine hundred seventy and 
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two: the sons of ?Meruth, a thou-é Zmmar. 


sand fifty and two: 


25 The sons of ¢Phassaron, a ‘ Pashur. 


Sharon, westwards of their original boundaries. 
See the art. Lop in ‘ Dict. of the Bible” The 
first of them is better known to us as the 
“Lydda nigh unto Joppa” of the New Testa- 
ment. ‘The difficulty is to account for the 
strange form Calamolalus, which looks like a 
running together of two or more of the names 
in Ezra. 

Jerechus.| This form for the name of 
Jericho seems to have arisen from the trans- 
lator’s taking the Greek ‘Iepeyov as a genitive 
from ‘Iepeyds. Instead of 245, the reading 
should be 345, as it is in Ezra. 


23. Annaas.| ‘This spelling of the name 
seems due to the Geneva Version, as the 
Aldine has ’Avdas. In the best text it is 
Savdas, answering to the Senaah of Ezra. The 
greatness of the number of people connected 
with it is so remarkable (compared, for in- 
stance, with Jericho), that Michaelis hazarded 
the conjecture that it was an opprobrious 
name for Jerusalem itself (OND, “ thorny”); 


but this, as F. remarks, is not probable. 
There is no town named Senaah in the Old 
Testament, but Eusebius and Jerome (quoted 
by Grove) mention a Magdal-Senna, or “ Great 
Senna,” seven miles N. of Jericho. 


24. Jeddu.| In the Greek, ’IeSSov, answer- 
ing to the LXX. “IeSoua of Ezra ii. 36, where 
the Hebrew form of the name is Jedaiah. 
A Jedaiah is found in 1 Chron. xxiv. 7 as 
head of the second course of the priests. 
Who the Jesus, or Jeshua, here spoken of as 
his ancestor, was, it is impossible to say. 

among the sons, dsc.) is rods viods 
SavaciB, “for the sons of Sanasib;” that is, 
to be taken as representing them. See note 
above on v. 11. The name of Sanasib is not 
found in the O. T., and possibly the Vulgate 
Eliasib may have preserved the true reading. 
The initial letters EAIA and SANA would 
easily be confused. An Eliashib was a priest 
in the time of David (x Chron. xxiv. 12). 


Meruth.| In this form the A. V. follows 
the Geneva Version and the Aldine: viol é« 
npovd. But the best reading is viol Eppnpovd. 
It is doubtful whether the expression viol é« 
below is found. Emmeruth must answer to 


40 I. ESDR AS... Vi [v. 26—29. 
oe f;, thousand forty and seven: the sons of 28 The porters - the sons of » be 
~ 53" d Carme, ¢a thousand and seventeen.  Salum, the sons of Jatal, the sons tm 
Sita 26 The Levites: the sons of of Talmon, the sons of * Dacobi, the 7,77 
hundred | f Jessue, and Cadmiel, and Banuas, sons of * Teta, the sons of ? Sami, in Pp 
teen,ac- and Sudias, seventy and four. all an hundred thirty and nine. ; re 


cording to 
some 


27 The holy singers: the sons of 29 The servants of the temple: ¢ sissaz. 
copies. — Asaph, an hundred twenty and eight. the sons of ” Esau, the sons of ” Zi. 
J Thusiti ; 

Reatkicea a: 40, the sons of Feshua, and Cadmiel, of the sons of Hodaviah. 


Immer of Ezra ii. 37, the same who in ix. 21 
below is called Emmer. Immer is mentioned 
in x Chron. xxiv. 14 as head of the sixteenth 
course of the priests. 

25. Phassaron.| This form again is from 
the Aldine, Saccapdv. The best reading 
gives viol Saccovpov. Pashur, the son of 
Malchiah, was a chief prince at the court of 
Zedekiah (Jer. xxxviii. 1). Another Pashur, 
“son” of the Immer mentioned in the pre- 
ceding verse, was “chief governor in the 
house of the Lord” in the time of Jeremiah 
(Jer. xx. 1). 

Carme.| More correctly, Charmi, the same 
as Harim (Ezra ii. 39), head of the third 
course of the priests (1 Chron. xxiv. 8). 

26. Jessue, d'c.] Jeshua the Levite is 
called in Neh. x. 9 son of Azaniah. In Ezra 
ii. 40 he and Kadmiel are described as “ of 
the children of Hodaviah,” for which, in iii. 9, 
we have “ children of Judah.” Kadmiel, pro- 
bably a younger member of the same house, 
is mentioned along with Jeshua as taking a 
prominent part in the rebuilding of the 
Temple (Ezra iii. 9). Compare Neh. ix. 4, 5. 
The tform Cadmiel is due to the Alex. Kadpuj- 
ov, for which the Vat. has Kadoy\ov, and Ald. 
Kadpiddov. Banuas and Sudias are not re- 
cognizable in their present form. Banuas is 
probably only a misprint for Bannas, as the 
Geneva Version has Bannu and Suiu, exactly 
representing Bdyyov kat Soviov of the Aldine. 
{t looks as if the two were a corruption of 
Bene-Hodaviah, ‘‘sons of Hodaviah.” 


28. Salum, d’c.| Shallum was chief of a 
family of gatekeepers at the east gate of the 
Temple (1 Chron. ix. 17).. Jatal, or rather 
Atal, appears to be a variety of the name 
Ater in Ezra ii. 42. Compare above, v. 15. 
Talmon is mentioned along with Shallum in 
the passage of 1 Chron. just quoted, as is 
also Akkub (14), here disguised as Dacobi, 
AakovB (Ald. Aako8i). Teta (Ald. Tyra) is in 
the best texts "Arnrd, answering to the Hatita 
of Ezra. Sami, in the form SafSei (Alex.), 


_answers to Shobai in Ezra. The Vatican 


instead of it reads TwSis. 


29. The servants of the temple.] In the 
Greek, iepdSovAo1, a word used of the servants 
attached to Greek and Asiatic temples. It 
is here an equivalent for the Nethinims of 
Ezra ii. 43, the successors of those whom 
David “gave” for the service of the Levites, 
as the Levites themselves had been at the 
first ‘“‘given” to Aaron and his sons to be 
their Nethinim. See the art. NETHINIM in 
‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ and R.’s note on 1 Chron. 
1X25 


Esau.| ‘This seems to be a corruption of 
Syna (Vat. Sovdia, Alex. Sovada), the Ziha of 
Ezra li. 43. The identity of the names of the 
Nethinim, as here given, with those in Ezra 
and in Nehemiah (vii. 46-56), will in most 
cases be seen at once. The following table 
may serve to shew this in the simplest manner. 
It should be premised that there are forty-six 
names in the present passage, thirty-five in 
Ezra, and thirty-two in Nehemiah. 


NAMES OF THE NETHINIM. 


1 Esdras v. 29-32. 


A.V. LXX. 
1. Esau ‘Hoat 
2. Asipha Aouad. 
3. Tabaoth TaBade 
4. Ceras Knpdas 
5. Sud oud, Sovda 
6. Phaleas Padalas 
7, Labana AaBavd 
8. Graba *AyyaBa, “AypaBd 
9g. Acua *AKovd 
to. Uta Ovra, 
11. Cetab KnraB 
12. Agaba "Akad, 
13. Subai SuBat 
14. Anan Ava 


Ezra ii. 43-54. 


A. V. LxXX, 
Ziha Sovbla. 
Hasupha *Acovgd. 
Tabbaoth TaBawd. 
Keros Kddns, Knpdos. 
Siaha Siad, "Acad. 
Padon Paddy. 
Lebanah AaBavé, 
Hagabah *AyaBd. 
Akkub -AxovB. 
Hagab "AYAB. 
Shaimai Seraul, 
Hanan *Avdy, 


Vv. 30—34.] 


* Asipha, the sons of Tabaoth, the 
sons of ? Ceras, the sons of * Sud, the 
sons of 2 Phaleas, the sons of Labana, 
the sons of * Graba, 

30 The sons of * Acua, the sons 
of Uta, the sons of 4 Cetab, the sons of 
Agaba, the sons of *Subai, the sons 
of Anan, the sons of *Cathua, the 
sons of ¥ Geddur, 

31 The sons of # Airus, the sons 
of * Daisan, the sons of  Noeba, the 

‘sons of Chaseba, the sons of * Gazera, 


. the sons of %Azia, the sons of 
. ¢ Phinees, the sons of Azara, the sons 
. of / Bastai, the sons of £ Asana, the 
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sons of “ Meani, the sons of # Naphisi, 
the sons of “Acub, the sons of “Acipha, 
the sons of “Assur, the sons of Pha- 7% 
racim, the sons of ” Basaloth, * Nepla 
32 The sons of °Meeda, the sons * Batiuk, 
of Coutha, the sons of 4Charea, the 77424" 
sons of ? Charcus, the sons of ” Aserer, #7: _, 
a uth 
the sons of *Thomoi, the sons of ? Mehida. 


zt Nasith, the sons of Atipha. 2 Harsha, 


2 Barcos. 

33 The sons of the servants of ; $i%7%., 
Solomon: the sons of * Azaphion, ‘Meza. 
the sons of *Pharira, the sons of rth 
¥ Jeeli, the sons of * Lozon, the sons 5 en 
of * Isdael, the sons of ? Sapheth, 


2 Beer 

a tddel. 

34 The sons of ¢ Hagia, the sons | ie 
© Hattz. 


cir. 


hk Meu- 


NAMES OF THE NETHINIM (continued). 


I Esdras v. 29-32. 


A. V. one 
15. Cathua Kadoud 
16. Geddur Teddovp 
17. Airus "latpos 
18. Daisan Aacdy 
19. Noeba NoeBa 
20. Chaseba XaceBa 
21. Gazera Kanpa 
22. Azia Olas 
23. Phinees Bivoe 
24. Azara ’Acapd 
25. Bastai Bac dat 
26. Asana ’"Acoavd 
27. Meani Mavi 
28. Naphisi Nagict 
29. Acub "Akovp 
30. Acipha *AxiBa. 
31. Assur *Acovp 
32. Pharacim Saparéeu 
33. Basaloth Bacavdd 
34. Meeda Mecddd 
35. Coutha Kovéd 
36. Charea Kapéa 
37. Charcus Bapxové 
38. Aserer Sepdp 
39. Thomoi @opot 
40. Nasith Naot 
41. Atipha -Atepa 

Of the above, some have probably differed 


only in the vowel-points, as Asipha, Hasupha ; 
Acipha, Hakupha. The familiar confusion of 
D and R in Hebrew (4 and “4) will explain the 
difference in Daisan and Rezin (No. 18). So 
we have ‘Pewd in the LXX. for Dannah 
(Josh. xv. 49). The similarity between D 
and L in Greek (A and A) may explain No. 6. 


33. The sons, do’c.] These appear to have 
been an order of men of still lower rank than 
the Nethinim. In 1 Kings v. 15 we read that 
Solomon had 70,o0oo men employed in bearing 
burdens, and 80,000 in hewing stone, for the 
building of the Temple. ‘Those here men- 


Ezra ii. 43-54. 


A.V. LXX, 
Giddel Teddna. 
Gahar Tadp. 
Reaiah ‘Paid. 
Rezin “‘Pacdéy. 
Nekoda Nexwdd. 
Gazzam Tatéu. 
Uzza "ACH. 
Paseah bach. 
Bezai Bact. 
Asnah *Aceva. 
Mehunim Moovviu. 
Nephusim Nepovoiu. 
Bakbuk BaxrBovr. 
Hakupha "Akoupd. 
Harhur *Apoup. 
Bazluth Bacaddd. 
Mehida Maovdd. 
Harsha "Apod. 
Barkos Bapkés. 
Sisera Siodpa. 
Thamah cud. 
Neziah Naoié. 
Hatipha *AToupd. 


tioned were a remnant of their descendants. 
In the art. SOLOMON’s SERVANTS in ‘ Dict. of 
the Bible’ it is suggested that, asthe Nethinim 
were originally appointed to be hewers of qwood, 
so these men were specially employed as 
hewers of ‘stone ; and the enumeration of them 
here may be due to the importance of skilled 
labour in that department. It will be noticed 
that many of the names both of Solomon’s 
servants and of the Nethinim are not Hebrew. 


Azaphion, G'c.] The list in Ezra ii. 55-57 
contains only ten names; the present list 
appears to contain eighteen. Arranged as 
before, they are :— 


42 J. ESDRAS.. V. Lv. 35—38. 


B.C. of 4 Phacareth, the sons of Sabi, the leth and Thelersas, Charaathalar lead- La 
cn 53 cons of Sarothie, the sons of Masias, ing them, and Aalar ; , 
ayaa the sons of Gar, the sons of Addus, 37. Neither could they shew their 
zebaim, the sons of Suba, the sons of Apherra, families, nor their stock, how they 


™*ST the sons of Barodis, the sons of Sabat, were of Israel: the sons of * Ladan, * Pé/ajah, 


the sons of Allom. the son of 4 Ban, the sons of # Ne- be 

35 All the ministers of the temple, codan, six hundred fifty and two. dak. 
and the sons of the servants of Solo- 38 And of the priests that usurped * Hoba- 
mon, were three hundred seventy and the office of the priesthood, and were7*~ 
two. not found: the sons of # Obdia, the, , 7. 


36 These came up from Therme- 


sons of * Accoz, the sons of * Addus, /:. 


1 Espras. LXX. 

1. Azaphion "Acoamgid0 
2. Pharira dapipd, bapidd 
Suecis *Teimal 

4. Lozon AdGwy 

5. Isdael *lodanar 

6. Sapheth Saput, Zapvot 
7. Hagia “Ayia 

8. Phacareth daxaped 

9. Sabi (Gen. Sabie) SaBih 
10. Sarothie Sapw6t 
II. Masias Micatas 
12, Gar Tds 
13. Addus ”Addovs 
14. Suba SouBd. 
15. Aspherra ”Adeppa 
16. Barodis Bapwols 
17. Sabat Sapdy, Sapar 
18. Allom "AAAGU 


In the above list, the first letters of Lozon 
and Darkon (No. 4) might have been easily 
interchanged, as explained before; but it is 
difficult to see any resemblance in the rest of 
the word. The addition “of Zebaim” to 
the name of Pochereth (No. 8) suggests the 
thought that this family may have originally 
come from Zeboim, the neighbouring city to 
Sodom. See Mr. Grove’s art. in ‘ Dict. of the 
Bible” It is possible also that the Sau in 
Esdras may represent this Zebaim (AceBwei 1), 
so that both lists would agree to the ninth 
name. The form Gar for Gas (No. 12) is 
due to the spelling Tap in the Aldine. 
Instead of *AAAdp (No. 18) F. proposes to 
adopt *AA ay, the reading of some MSS., and 
to understand it as cor, “of others,” like 
our “etc.” But this is not probable. 


_ 86. These.] Ie. those whose names follow, 
in v. 37. 


Thermeleth, dsc.| In Ezra ii. 59 the places 
from which they came are given as “ Tel- 
Melah, Tel-Harsa, Cherub, Addan, and 
Immer ;” all supposed to be cities or villages 


1 The writer of the short art. GAR in ‘Dict. 
of the Bible,’ and of many similar articles, would 
have found a reference to the Aldine edition suf- 
ficient to explain the difficulty about the spelling 
of several proper names in the A. V 


Ezra. LXX. 
Sophereth Sednpd, "Acepupad. 
Peruda adovpa. 

Jaalah *lenad. 
Darkon Aapkoéy. 
Giddel Tedfa. 
Shephatiah Sadgartia, 
Hattil "ATIA, ’ATTIA. 
Pochereth of } baxepad. 
Zebaim *AceBwelu 


[Ami the last, and ’Huet. 
Sotai the first, in Swrai. 
the list, have none 
to answer to them in 
1 Esdras. 


in Babylonia. Rawlinson identifies the first of 
these with the Thelme of Ptolemy, near the 
Persian Gulf, and Cherub with Ptolemy’s 
Chiripha, in the same region. The site of 
the rest is uncertain. By some perversion of 
the original, as it would appear, the author 
of 1 Esdras has made out of the last three 
names of places the clause “ Charaathalar 
leading them, and Aalar,” #yovpevos avrav 
Xapaadaddy kal *Aaddp. 

37. Ladan, d'c.| Instead of Ladan the 
son of Ban, the list in Ezra gives two heads 
of families: the children of Delaiah and the 
children of Tobiah. The reading of the Vat., 
viol Aaddy rod viod rod Baevay, by giving 
Dalan for Ladan (A for A), brings us nearer 
to Delaiah (LXX. Aadaia), while the LXX. 
of Ezra ii. 60 has a reading viol Bova after 
Aadaia, which seems to point to the rod 
Baevdy here. 


38. that usurped.| ‘This is too strong a 
term. The Greek is of ¢uotovpevor iepoodyns, 
which Wahl explainsas edocti munus sacerdotale, 
“taught the priestly office,” justifying the 
peculiar use of the genit. by the examples given 
in Winer, iii. 30, § 4, such as Keivys Sidaxra 
(Soph. ‘El.’ 344), kapdiav yeyupvacpevny wre= 
ove&ias (2 Pet. ii. 14), &c. But none of these 
seems quite to bear out the construction, and 


v. 39—44.] 


-€. who married Augia one of the daugh- 
ters of Berzelus, and was named after 
his name. 

39 And when the description of 
the kindred of these men was sought 
in the register, and was not found, 
they were removed from executing 
the office of the priesthood : 

40 For unto them said ' Nehemias 
zs _,, and Atharias, that they should not be 
ofone: partakers of the holy things, till there 
‘4.2 arose up an high priest clothed with 
: 'doctrine and truth. 

So of Israel, from them of 
twelve years old and upward, they 
"were all in number forty thousand, 
beside menservants and womenservants 


it is a question whether of éeymovodpevor here 
is not meant to be in the sense of of mpoo- 
mowvpevot, ‘that laid claim to.” 

Obdia, ¢s°c.| In Ezra ii. 61 the first name ap- 
pears as Habaiah. The Alex. OBaia connects 
the two. Accoz is merely the Koz of Ezra 
with the definite article left prefixed (YP). 
Addus took the name of his father-in-law 
Barzillai (for whom see 2 Sam. xvii. 27; xix. 
31-39), and is thus himself called Barzillai in 
the parallel passage of Ezra. 


39. the description of the kindred.| More 
shortly, “the genealogy,” rjs yeruxns ypadis. 

executing, (9°c.| This is a somewhat lengthy 
phrase for rod ieparevew, “from acting as 
priests.” 


40. Nehemias and Atharias.| As the mar- 
ginal note indicates, this is making two of one. 
In Ezra ii. 63 it is “the Tirshatha” (margin, 
“ governour”), meaning Zerubbabel. ‘The 
Greek word represented by Atharias, Ar Oapias, 
is almost certainly a corruption of NNWINAN, 
“The Tirshatha.” In the LXX. of Ezra ii. 
63 the word is ’A@epoac6da. Why the name 
of Nehemiah should have been introduced 
here is not easy to explain, unless we suppose 
that he was so familiarly known as the ‘Tir- 
shatha, that the mention of one word sug- 
gested the other. Comp. Neh. viii. 9. Dr. 
Bissell points out a similar redoubling in vi. 
18 below, where Zorobabel and Sanabassarus 
are made separate persons. 

with doctrine and truth.| tiv Snoow kai 
tiv Gdndeay. This is a translation of the 
terms Urim and Thummim in Ezra ii. 63; on 
which see the learned article of Dr. Perowne 
in ‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ and the notes on Exod. 
XXVili. 30. The text shews that the second 


1 The names Addus (’Addovs) and Augia are 
both wanting in ‘ Dict. of the Bible.’ 
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two thousand three hundred and | 
cir. 536. 


sixty. 
42 Their ’menservants and hand- ’ Sce Neh. 
maids were seven thousand three 7 °” 
hundred forty and seven: the singing 
men and singing women, two hundred 
forty and five: 
43 “Four hundred thirty and five ” Ezra. 
camels, seven thousand thirty and” 
six horses, two hundred forty and five 
mules, five thousand five hundred 
twenty and five "beasts used to the ! asses. 
yoke. 
44 And certain of the chief of 
their families, when they came to the 
temple of God that is in Jerusalem, 
vowed to set up the house again in 


Temple did not possess these symbols, and 
in fact they are not recorded to have been 
consulted since the days of Abiathar. “Light” 
or “illumination” would be a better equiva- 
lent for Urim than “ doctrine.” 


41. in number.] For the respective totals in 
the three accounts see R. on Ezra ii. 64. It 
will be observed that the name of Israel is 
retained, agreeably with the mention of tqwe/ve 
leaders in v. 8 above. The absence of a comma 
after “‘ womenservants ” makes it less obvious 
that the continuity of the number, 42,360, is 
broken by the insertion of the words “ be- 
sides ... servants.” The margin of the 
Geneva Version gives it more correctly: 
“ forty and two thousand three hundred and 
sixtie.” ‘There is nothing in the Greek to 
require this awkward arrangement of the 
words. 

42. singing men and singing women.]| 
There is nothing in the Greek, Wadrae kai 
adr@doi, to imply this variety of men and 
women; but it is expressed in the parallel 
passage of Ezra. ‘The fact of these musicians 
(who were not slaves) being, placed in the 
list between the servants and cattle, made 
Michaelis (in a passage quoted by Fritzsche 
and discussed by Bertheau) speculate whether 
the original words in the Hebrew might have 
been two, similar in form to these, signifying 
“oxen” and “cows.” Besides other objections, 
the smallness of the number would condemn 
this supposition. 

43. beasts used to the yoke.] tmotiyia. As 
camels, horses, and mules have been men- 
tioned, these must have been either oxen or 
asses, and the word used in Ezra li. 67 shews 
the marginal interpretation to be right. 


44. of their families.| Rather, “according 
to their families.” 


535+ 


1 Or, &e- 
Sore the 


east gate. 
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his own place according to their 
ability, 

45 And to give into the holy 
treasury of the works a thousand 
pounds of gold, five thousand of silver, 
and an hundred priestly vestments. 

46 And so dwelt the priests and 
the Levites and the people in Jerusa- 
lem, and in the country, the singers 
also and the porters ; and all Israel in 
their villages. 

47 But when the seventh month 
was at hand, and when the children 
of Israel were every man in his own 
place, they came altogether with one 
consent into the open place of the 
first ' gate which is toward the east. 

48 Then stood up Jesus the son of 
Josedec, and his brethren the priests, 

and Zorobabel the son of Salathiel, 


Lv. 45—52. 


and his brethren, and made ready the B. 
altar of the God of Israel, 

49 To offer burnt sacrifices upon 
it, according as it is expressly com- 
manded in the book of Moses the 
man of God. 

50 And there were gathered unto 
them out of the other nations of the 
land, and they erected the altar upon 
his own place, because all the nations 
of the land were at enmity with them, 
and oppressed them ; and they offered 
sacrifices according to the time, and 
burnt offerings to the Lord both 
morning and evening. 

51 Also they held the feast of 
tabernacles, as it is commanded in 
the law, and offered sacrifices daily, 
as was meet : 

52 And after that, the 'continua 


45. pounds.| pas. In Ezra il. 69 the 
amounts are distinguished as 61,000 “‘ drams” 
of gold, and 5000 “pound” of silver. The 
word in the LXX. for the former is pyai 
(Vat.), Spaypdas (Alex.); for the latter, pai, 
as here. Rawlinson, on 1 Chron. xxix. 7, 
shews reasons for taking “darics,” rather 
than “drams,” as the rendering in the former 
case. Taking the daric at the value commonly 
given, 1/. 15. 1od., the sum contributed in gold 
would answer to between 66,o00/. and 67,000/. 
of our money. If, in like manner, we take 
the silver mina as worth 4/. 1s. 3d., the con- 
tribution in silver would be about 20,300/.; 
making a total (according to Ezra) of nearly 
87,000/. If we take the 5000 silver “ pounds” 
(minas) of the text as before, and the 1000 gold 
minas as each worth 15% times the silver one, 
we get a total not widely differing from that in 
Ezra; namely, between 83,o00/. and 84,000/. 
But modern equivalents for ancient money are 
deceptive, unless other conditions be taken 
into account. 


47. But when, dsc.) At this point a fresh 
section begins, answering to Ezra iii. 1 sqq. 
Compare the end of ch. vii. and the beginning 
of ch. vili.in Nehemiah. The seventh month 
was Tisri, nearly answering to our September. 
See R. on Ezra iii. 1. 


the open place, ¢9c.| In the parallel passage 
of Ezra these details are not given, and F. 
thinks that the writer introduced them from 
Neh. vill. 1, where mention is made of the 
people being assembled (on a later occasion) 
“into the street that was before the water 
gate.” If Fergusson be right in identifying 
the water-gate with the southern gate of the 


Temple (‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ i. p. 1027, b), 
probably the same area may be meant here 
as in the passage of Nehemiah; namely, that 
between the East gate and the Water gate 
(i. Plate ii.), within the modern Haram 
area. Compare the notes on ix. 6, 41. 


48. son of Salathiel.| More exactly, nephew, 
being the son of Pedaiah, the younger brother 
of Shealtiel or Salathiel. See R.’s note on 
1 Chron, iii. 19. 

made ready.| nroipacay. It had to be 
built anew (Ezra iii. 2), and was of unhewn 
stones (1 Macc. iv. 47), and according to 
tradition (Joseph. ‘ Antiqq.’ xi. 4, § 1) was on 
the same spot as that on which the one 
erected by Solomon had stood. 


50. And there were gathered, dc.) This 
statement is an addition to the account as 
given in Ezra, apparently to explain the haste 
of the Jews in setting up their altar of burnt- 
offering, and restoring the customary sacrifices, 
even before the foundations of the Temple 
were laid. 


both morning, dsc.] Lit., “ both the morning 
and the evening one;” that is, the lamb for a 


burnt offering twice every day. See Exod. 
XXI1X. 38. 


51. feast of tabernacles.| ‘This lasted from 
the rsth to the 22nd of Tisri, the “seventh 
month” of v. 47. See Exod, xxiii. 16; Levit. 
XXill. 33 sgg. Instead of éopr7 oxnvdy, the 
Greek term used here is oxnvornyia, the same 
as in St. John vii. 2. 


52. continual oblations.] Greek, mposhopds 
evdehexicpod. The latter word is used ad- 
Jectivally, after a common Hebrew idiom. By 
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1 Or, dail; 
sacrificed 
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| 


Vv. 53—58] 


oblations, and the sacrifice of the 
sabbaths, and of the new moons, and 
of all holy feasts. 

53 And all they that had 'made 
any vow to God began to offer 
sacrifices to God from the first day 
of the seventh month, although the 
temple of the Lord was not yet 
built. 

54 And they gave unto the masons 
and carpenters money, meat, and 
drink, with cheerfulness. 

55 Unto them of Zidon also and 
Tyre they gave carrs, that they 
should bring cedar trees from Libanus, 
which should be brought by floats to 
the haven of Joppe, according as it 
was commanded them by Cyrus king 
of the Persians. 

56 And in the second year and 


the “offerings of continuance,” or continual 
oblations, seem to be meant those prescribed 
in Numb. xxviii. 3-8, except that the chief 
part of them, the lambs for a burnt-offering, 
have been already referred to inv. 50. The 
directions for the Sabbaths and new moons, 
next mentioned, follow in order in Numb. 
XXViil. 9, I1. 

holy.| Rather, “ consecrated,” jyvacpéver. 


54. money, meat, d’c.| The natural order 
of the words, according to the Greek, would 
be: “And they gave money to the masons 
and carpenters, and drink and meat and ‘cars’ 
to the men of Sidon and Tyre, for them 
to bring,” &c. This agrees better with the 
language in Ezra iii. 7. There are two diffi- 
culties about the reading of this verse. The 
A. V. has “with cheerfulness,” answering to 
the Vulgate cum gaudio, and to the pera 
xapas of some printed editions of the Greek. 
But the words have no MS. authority, and 
seem to be derived in some way from the 
xappa which follows. The Aldine has the 
confused reading kat Bpopara kal mora Kdppa 
x. T. A.; the best text, kal mora kal Bpwrd kal 
xdppa (Alex. kappa) rois x... No authority 
is found for ydppa in the sense of “cars” 
(Genev. “charets,” i.e. charettes); and as in 
Ezra iii. 7 “oil” is named in addition to the 
meat and drink, it is not improbable, as F. 
conjectures, that some such word as pvpa, 
“ointments,” may have been the original 
reading. R. compares the similar arrange- 
ments made by king Solomon, 1 Kings v. 
6-11, where also ‘“‘twenty measures of pure 
oil” formed one of the items given as an 
equivalent for Hiram’s assistance. As the 
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second month after his coming to the 
temple of God at Jerusalem began 
Zorobabel the son of Salathiel, and 
Jesus the son of Josedec, and their 
brethren, and the priests, and the 
Levites, and all they that were come 
unto Jerusalem out of the captivity : 

57 And they laid the foundation 
of the house of God in the first day 
of the second month, in the second 
year after they were come to Jewry 
and Jerusalem. 


58 “And they appointed the Levites ” See Ezra 


3. 8,9, &c. 


from twenty years old over the works 
of the Lord. ‘Then stood up Jesus, 
and his sons and brethren, and Cad- 
miel his brother, and the sons of 
Madiabun, with the sons of Joda the 
son of Eliadun, with their sons and 
brethren, all Levites, with one accord 


word xépovs is used for “measures” in the 
LXX. of the first part of that verse, it might 
deserve consideration whether xdppa here is a 
corruption of that word. 


55. by floats.| The Greek has oyedias (not 
oxediats, as in the LXX. of the similar passage 
2 Chron. ii. 16); lit. “to convey floats” (or 
“rafts”). The timber might itself form the 
rafts. 


Joppe.| ‘Then, as it was in Solomon’s time, 
and still is, the seaport of Jerusalem. 


56. Jesus the son of Josedec.| ‘The name of 
the father of this Jeshua is the same as that of 
the father of the High Priest. But it seems 
clear from wv. 58 that a chief of the Levites 
is here meant. Hence we may identify this 
Jeshua with the one mentioned in w. 26 above, 
where also the name of Cadmiel (or Cadoelus) 
occurs as that of the head of another Levitical 
house. 


57. laid the foundation.| Comp. above, 
ii. 18; and, for the chronological difficulty 
involved, the notes on ii. 16 and wv. 73 below. 


58. his brother.| ‘That is, in office. 


Madiabun.| ‘This is the form of the name 
in the Aldine. The best text has "HyadaBowv. 
There is nothing in Ezra to correspond to it. 
As three Levitical families are reckoned in 
Ezra iii. 9 (where see Reuss’s note, shewing 
reasons for reading “and the sons of Hena- 
dad”), it is not unlikely that "HyadaBovy 
is a perverted repetition of the words “H\va- 
6005 ody which follow, caused by the recur- 
rence of the words kal of viol, which would 
mislead a transcriber’s eye. ‘The three sets 


45 


B.C. 


cir. 535: 


46 I. ESDRAS.  V. [v. 59—68. 
B.C. ‘setters forward of the business, la- ancients who had seen the former 8: © 


eS bouring to advance the works in the 


fOr, over- 
secr,on, house of God. So the workmen 


ee: built the temple of the Lord. 

them that 59 And the priests stood arrayed 
wrouskt +4 their vestments with musical instru- 
hous 


house of ments and trumpets ; and the Levites 
the sons of Asaph had cymbals, 

60 Singing songs of thanksgiving, 

Or, after and praising the Lord, "according as 


tour David the king of Israel had ordained. 

ig 61 And they sung with loud voices 

israel. _ songs to the praise of the Lord, because 
his mercy and glory is for ever in all 
Israel. 

62 And all the people sounded 
trumpets, and shouted with a loud 
voice, singing songs of thanksgiving 
unto the Lord for the rearing up of 
the house of the Lord. 

@ Ezra 3. 63 ? Also of the priests and Levites, 
2, 13. 


and of the chief of their families, the 


of overseers would thus be the families of 
Jeshua, Cadmiel, and Eliadud. Joda would 
then answer to the Judah or Hodaviah of 


Ezra iii. 9. 
setters forward.|  épyodi@kra, “ task- 
masters;” a rare word. In what follows, 


the English translator appears to have read 
movowres eis ta epya instead of sovdvres 
k. T. A. 

59. arrayed, d’c.| The first occasion on 
which they had ventured to display the ancient 
magnificence of their religious service. See 
Stanley’s ‘ Jewish Church,’ Lect. xliii. 


61. because his mercy, d'c.| The same 
words were used at the first dedication under 
Solomon. It seems most natural to regard 
them as a quotation from the 136th Psalm; 
but Reuss, observing the recurrence of the 
words in 2 Chron. vii. 3, xx. 21, considers 
them rather a customary liturgical formula. 


63. ancients.| As the building had not 
yet begun to rise, the grief of these aged men 
could not have been caused by any com- 
parison between it and the splendid structure 
whose destruction they had witnessed some 
fifty-three years before. Josephus, who 
amplifies and embellishes the account (* An- 
tiqq.’ xi. 4, § 2), seems conscious of this; for 
he makes the lamentation to take place when 
the building was completed. In speaking of the 
first ‘Temple as “very great” as well as “very 
costly,” he is led away by his rhetorical instinct ; 
for the first Temple was smaller by a third, 
in nearly all its dimensions, than this second. 


house came to the building of this 
with weeping and great crying. 

64 But many with trumpets and 
joy shouted with loud voice, 

65 Insomuch that the trumpets 
might not be ‘heard for the weeping !0r, dis: 
of the people: yet the multitude“ 
sounded marvellously, so that it was 
heard afar off. 

66 2 Wherefore when the enemies # Ezra 4 
of the tribe of Judah and Benjamin » ** 
heard it, they came to know what 
that noise of trumpets should mean. 

67 And they perceived that they 
that were of the captivity did build 
the temple unto the Lord God of 
Israel. 

68 So they went to Zorobabel and 
Jesus, and to the chief of the families, 
and said unto them, We will build 
together with you. 


No doubt the recollection of its unparalleled 
magnificence of adornment, and the con- 
sciousness of their present poverty, would 
weigh on the minds of these survivors of the 
past generation. 


65. might not be heard.| More literally, 
“so that the people did not hear,” &c. The 
whole passage, as it stands in the Greek, is 
obscure; “ And many with trumpets and joy 
(resounded) with loud voice, so that the 
people did not hear the trumpets on account 
of the wailing of the people; for it was the 
multitude that was trumpeting loudly, so as 
to be heard afar off.” The sense appears to 
be, that though the joyful sound of trumpets 
was so great as to attract the attention of 
people far off (v. 66), yet it was overpowered, 
loud as it was, by the sounds of lamentation. 
In Ezra. iii. 12, the meaning is much more 
simply expressed, 


66. the enemies.| As Reuss remarks (note 
on Ezra iv. 1), this term is applied to them 
prospectively. ‘The applicants became ene- 
mies, but there is no reason to regard these 
first overtures as anything but friendly. 
There might also, no doubt, be a feeling of 
jealousy, as to the extent to which so many 
thousands of new comers might disturb their 
acquisitions of property. The mixed race 
inhabiting Samaria are probably the “ enemies” 
spoken of. Their various nationalities are 
specified in Ezra iv. 9, 10. 


68. We will build] A better reading is 
“Let us build,” cuvoccodopnowper. 


*? us hither. 
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69 For we likewise, as ye, do obey 
your Lord, and do sacrifice unto him 
from the days of 'Azbazareth the 
king of the Assyrians, who brought 


v. 69—1.] 47 
of Judea, and holding them strait, 
hindered their building ; 

73 And by their secret plots, and 
popular persuasions and commotions, 
they hindered the finishing of the 
building all the time that king Cyrus jo,, wn#2 
lived: so they were hindered from {% second 
building for the space of two years, 


B.C. 
Cif. 534 


70 Then Zorobabel and Jesus and 
the chief of the families of Israel said 


unto them, It is not for us and you Darius, 


to build together an house unto the ‘until the reign of Darius. See 
Lord our God. 
71 We ourselves alone will build ear: ele ar rt pie the 
. ut. 
unto the Lord of Isr ael, accor ding a temple. 8 Darius is solicited to hinder it: 
Cyrus the king of the Persians hath 27 but he doth further it by all means, 32 
commanded us. and threateneth those that shall hinder it. tee 


72, But the heathen of the land 


24. & §. 1, 


lying heavy upon the inhabitants 


, | OW “in the second year of the ¢ Ezra 4. 


reign of Darius Aggeus and gt, 


69. Azbazareth.] In Ezra iv. 2 it is 
Esar-haddon ; the name in the LXX. there 
being ’"AcBaxagds. It is not easy to account 
for the corruption of the Assyrian name 
(though represented by such varying forms 
as "Acopddy, Sayepdovds, and ’Acapidavos) to 
*AcBaxapdas. ‘The great monarch here re- 
ferred to, the son of Sennacherib, reigned from 
B.C. 680 to 660. On the three successive 
colonizations of Samaria, see R.’s note on 
Ezra iv, 2. 


71. We ourselves alone, dxc.] An answer 
of this kind will be approved or censured 
according to the point of view from which it 
is regarded. Sayce remarks upon it: “It 
was little wonder that the Jews should have 
indignantly rejected the companionship of a 
population so mixed and impure, both in 
race and religion, as that of Samaria” (‘ Ezra,’ 
&c., p. 21). Dean Stanley (‘Jewish Church,’ 
Lect. xliii.) sees in it “ the story again and 
again repeated in modern times: first, the 
natural desire of an estranged population— 
heretical and schismatical as they might be— 
to partake in a glorious national work; then 
the rude refusal to admit their co-operation ; 
then the fierce recrimination of the excluded 
party, and the determination to frustrate the 
good work in which they cannot share.” 
“The Protestants,” he adds, “of the six- 
teenth, the Puritans of the seventeenth 
century may see their demands in the inno- 
cent, laudable request of the northern 
settlers: ‘Let us build with you, for we seek 
your God as ye do.’ The stiff retort of the 
Church, whether in Italy or in England, may 
fortify itself by the response of the ‘chief of 
the fathers of Israel:’ ‘ Ye have nothing to do 
with us to build an house unto our God; but 
we ourselves together will build unto the God 
of Israel.’ ” 


72. But the, @’c.] Rather, perhaps, “And 


the,” &c.; this conduct being regarded as the 
consequence of the answer given. 


lying heavy upon.| The word in the 
Greek is a remarkable one, émixowpedpeva, lit. 
“sleeping on them,” “lying as an incubus on 
them.” It is the word used in the LXX. of 
the woman overlying her child, in 1 Kings 
ileeLos 

73. their secret plots, do’c.] The English 
is here rather a paraphrase of the original, 
which, as it stands, is difficult to translate 
literally. ‘This will be seen from the diver- 
gence of the A.V. from the Geneva Version: 
“and by their ambushments and _ seditions 
and conspiracies hindered the finishing of the 
building.” 


twoyears.| As Darius I. did not begin to 
reign till B.c. 521, eight years after the death 
of Cyrus, and fourteen years after the founda- 
tion of the second Temple, this is an obvious 
error. It may be due to a confusion with 
the “second year of the reign of Darius” 
mentioned just after in vi. 1. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. Now in the second year, t’c.| The ac- 
count from this point runs parallel to that 
in Ezra iv. 24; v. 1 sqgg- The details of the 
opposition to the Jews during the reigns of 
“ Ahasuerus” and. “ Artaxerxes,” related in 
Ezra iv. 6-23, are here omitted. On the 
reasons for thinking that the two kings just 
mentioned were Cambyses and the Pseudo- 
Smerdis, see R. on Ezra iv. 5-7. 


Aggeus and Zacharias.| “Theystand side by 
side. One is far advanced in years, apparently 
belonging to that older generation which had 
wept over the contrast between the first and 
second Temple—Haggai—who bore a name 
which no prophet had ever assumed before, 


48 


B.C. 
cir. 520. 


Zacharias the son of "Addo, the 
prophets, prophesied unto the Jews 
Vr, Zddo iy Jewry and Jerusalem in the name 
NOn, asf the Lord God of Israel, "which 
called on Was upon them, 

2 Then stood up Zorobabel the 
son of Salathiel, and Jesus the son of 
Josedec, and began to build the house 
of the Lord at Jerusalem, the prophets 
of the Lord being with them, and 

eas. helping them. 

3 3 °At the same time came unto 
veraz, them "Sisinnes the governor of Syria 
1 Or, Sze- and Phenice, with 'Sathrabuzanes and 


*horboe- his companions, and said unto them, 


I. ESDRAS. VI. 


[v. 2—7. 


4 By whose appointment do ye 
build this house and this roof, and 
perform all the other things ? and who 
are the workmen that perform these 
things? 

5 Nevertheless the elders of the 
Jews obtained favour, because the 
Lord had visited the captivity ; 

6 And they were not hindered 
from building, until such time as 
signification was given unto Darius 
concerning them, and an answer 
received. 

7 The copy of the letters which Si- 


sinnes, governor of Syria and Phenice, 


but which henceforth seems to have become 
familiar—the ‘ Messenger, or Angel, of the 
Eternal’ (Haggai i. 13; comp. Mal. iii. 1). 
The other must have been quite young, being 
the grandson of one of the returning exiles. 
Zechariah belonged to the priestly tribe, and 
is thus remarkable as an example of the union 
of the two functions, which, being long so 
widely separated in ancient times, had in the 
last days of the Monarchy gradually become 
blended together.” (Stanley, ‘ Jewish Church,’ 
Lect. xliii.) 


son of Addo.| Strictly speaking, he was son 
of Berechiah, and grandson of Addo or Iddo. 
R. compares the case of Jehu the “son of 
Nimshi” (a Kings xix. 16; 2 Kings ix. 14). 


which was upon them.| ‘That is, by which 
they were called. This should be the render- 
ing of the parallel clause in Ezrav.i. The 
LXX. has én’ avrods in both. 


2. began to build.| Resumed, that is, the 
work long interrupted. What Jeshua and 
Zerubbabel had been doing in the long in- 
terval of fourteen years, or more, we are not 
told. It would seem, from the tone of Haggai, 
ch. 1., that both leaders and people had lost 
heart, and become more or less indifferent to 
the work. ‘They need the “ prophesying,” or 
preaching, of the outspoken Haggai, to stimu- 
late them afresh to the task. 


_8. Sisinnes.] In Ezra v. 3 the name is 
given as ‘Tatnai; in the LXX. ©ayéavai, or 
©aGavai. By a common interchange of sh 
and 7, this might be expressed in Hebrew 
by Shashnai, or Sheshnai, and so in Greek 
by Swéwns or Siciyns. In like manner 
Sathrabuzanes (SaOpaou¢drns; in the LXX. 
ZabapBov avai) answers to the Shethar-boznai 
of Ezra. According to Professor Sayce 
(Ezra, &c.” p. 24), “neither Tatnai nor 
Shethar-boznai seems to be a Persian name. 


The latter may be Elamite, the former Ara- 
mean.” 

Rawlinson, however (‘ Appendix to Ezra,’ 
Pp- 423), while admitting that Tatnai cannot 
be identified with any known Persian name, 
agrees with Lord Arthur Hervey (‘ Dict. of 
the Bible, s. v.) in thinking Shethar-boznai 
Persian, and probably the same as that 
Grecized by Arrian into Satibarzanes. Tatnai 
was satrap of Syria and Phoenicia, a great 
district west of the Euphrates, and hence “on 
this side of the river” from the Judean point 
of view. From his office, he was superior to 
Zerubbabel; and, if of Syrian origin, might 
well be hostile to the returning Jews. 


4. By whose appointment, @‘c.] As R. 
points out, the edict of “ Artaxerxes” for- 
bidding the work (Ezra iv. 23) would by 
Persian customs be in force in his successor’s 
reign, unless formally repealed; and hence. 
the Jews were acting in one sense illegally. 
As Darius’s hands were greatly tied at this 
time (see Sayce, udi sup., p. 53), the moment 
may have been thought opportune for ven- 
turing to begin the building again, without 
waiting for a special sanction. 


roof.| The use of this term seems to point 
to the advanced state of the framework of 
the building, with “the timber already laid 
upon the walls” (v. 9). So F. would render 
it here by Gebalk. 


6. an answer received.| More exactly, 
“a notice sent,” or ‘an intimation given.” 
Another form of the same word, rpocdarn- 
odre, is rendered in v. 22 “let him signify.” 


7. The copy.| ‘The Vatican text, as Fritzsche 
and Tischendorf punctuate, reads thus: “The 
copy of the letter which he (ze. Sisinnes) 
wrote to Darius, and they sent. ‘Sisinnes 
the governor of Syria, &c., to king Darius, 
greeting.’” 


B.C. 


cir. 520. 


cir. 57> 
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and Sathrabuzanes, with their com- 
panions, rulers in Syria and Phenice, 
wrote and sent unto Darius; To 
king Darius, greeting : 

8 Let all things be known unto 
our lord the king, that being come 
into the country of Judea, and entered 
into the city of Jerusalem, we found 
in the city of Jerusalem the ancients 
of the Jews that were of the 
captivity 

g Building an house unto the Lord, 
great and new, of hewn and costly 
stones, and the timber already laid 
upon the walls. 

1o And those works are done with 
great speed, and the work goeth on 
prosperously in their hands, and with 
all glory and diligence is it made. 

11 Then asked we these elders, 
saying, By whose commandment build 
ye this house, and lay the foundations 
of these works? 

12 Therefore to the intent that 
we might give knowledge unto thee 
by writing, we demanded of them 
who were the chief doers, and we 
required of them the names in writing 
of their principal men. 

13 So they gave us this answer, 
We are the servants of the Lord 
which made heaven and earth. 

14 And as for this house, it was 
builded many years ago by a king of 
Israel great and strong, and was 


finished. 


15 But when our fathers provoked 
God unto wrath, and sinned against 
the Lord of Israel which is in heaven, 
he gave them over into the power of 
Nabuchodonosor king of Babylon, of 
the Chaldees ; 

16 Who pulled down the house, 
and burned it, and carried away the 
people captives unto Babylon. 

17 But in the first year that king 
Cyrus reigned over the country of 
Babylon Cyrus the king wrote to 
build up this house. 

18 And the holy vessels of gold 
and of silver, that Nabuchodonosor 
had carried away out of the house at 
Jerusalem, and had set them in his 
own temple, those Cyrus the king 
brought forth again out of the temple 
of Babylon, and they were delivered 
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cir. 519. 


to 'Zorobabel and to Sanabassarus !0r 
Zorobabel, 


the ruler, which is 
also Sa- 


1g With commandment that he ‘%2scssar 
should carry away the same vessels, “77 


so as Zoro- 


and put them in the temple at Jeru- babel 
seemeth 

salem; and that the temple of the tote 

Lord should be built in his place. etre 


20 Then the same Sanabassarus, © 8. 


being come hither, laid the founda- 
tions of the house of the Lord at 
Jerusalem ; and from that time to 
this being still a building, it is not 
yet fully ended. 

21 Now therefore, if it seem good 
unto the king, let search be made 
among the "records of king Cyrus: ! 


9. costly stones.| It is perhaps a better 
division of the text to take the word “costly ” 
as qualifying “timber” (aodurekav Edda 
tiOeuévav). The reference might then be 
to the cedar wood mentioned in v. 55. 
Reuss, however (on Ezra v. 8), thinks the 
beams or girders to be meant. Comp. the 
note on wv. 4, above. 


10. are done.| Rather, “being done;” the 
clause depending on “ we found.” So “ going 
on,” just after, for “goeth on;” and “being 
finished,” or ‘ completed,” for “is it made.” 


12. Therefore, o°c.] More literally : “ We 
questioned them, therefore, for the sake of 
making known to thee... and asked for 
the list of names of their leaders.” The word 
for “list of names,” ovoparoypapia, occurs 


Apoc.—Vol, I. 


again in viii. 49, where it is rendered “ cata- 
logue of names.” 

15. of the Chaldees.| According to the 
Greek, “king of the Chaldees;” the word 
‘king ” being repeated. 

16. Who pulled down.] Rather, “ And they 
pulled down,” &c. 


18. in his own temple.| See note oni. 41. 


to Zorobabel and to Sanabassarus.|’ The 
marginal note to v. 40, “two of one,” might 
be repeated here. The specification of Zerub- 
babel alone, in vv. 20, 27, and 29, shews that 
he is the one referred to. Above, in ii. 12, 15 
(where see the note), he was called Sanabassar 
alone. 

21. records.| Rather, “‘ record-offices,” or 

E 


Or, rolls. 
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22 And if it be found that the 
building of the house of the Lord at 
Jerusalem hath been done with the 
consent of king Cyrus, and if our lord 
the king be so minded, let him signify 
unto us thereof. 

23 © Then commanded king Darius 
to seek among the records at Babylon: 
and so at Ecbatana the palace, which 
is in the country of Media, there was 
found a 'roll wherein these things 
were recorded, 

24. In the first year of the reign of 
Cyrus king Cyrus commanded that 
the house of the Lord at Jerusalem 
should be built again, where they do 
sacrifice with continual fire: 

25 Whose height shall be sixty 
cubits, and the breadth sixty cubits, 
with three rows of hewn stones, and 
one row of new wood of that country; 
and the expences thereof to be given 
out of the house of king Cyrus : 

26 And that the holy vessels of the 
house of the Lord, both of gold and 
silver, that Nabuchodonosor took out 
of the house at Jerusalem, and 


“rolls-courts,” BiBdcopudrakiors. In Ezra vy. 
17 the LXX. has év r@ otk rs yatns. 


23. at Ecbatana the palace.| The simple 
statement that, after searching at Babylon, 
they found the document at Ecbatana, is a 
mark of candid truthfulness in the writer. 
According to Sayce, the edict ‘“‘ had, in the 
first instance, no doubt, been inscribed on 
clay, and stored up among the archives in 
Babylon; but a copy on papyrus had been 
afterwards made of it, as of other State docu- 
ments, for preservation at Ekbatana” (udi 
" sup., p. 52). Ecbatana, the Balmoral of the 
Persian kings, is here called “the palace” 
(rm Baper), rather ‘‘ the fortress,” in Media. 
Josephus (‘ Antiqq.’ x. 11, § 7) uses the same 
peculiar word. 


roll.| tépos, for which some MSS. have 
romos, whence the marginal rendering. 


24. where they do sacrifice.| The sense 
may perhaps be: ‘“‘where they shall do,” &c. 
To. the same purport R.,would read: in 
Ezra vi.:3. as im 


25. with three rows.] The.meaning of 


the Greek, 8:d dduov, is obscure. In-Ezra 
vi. 4 the words are nearly the same, the LXX. 
in both places having 8601, where the A, V. 


[v. 22—30, 


brought to Babylon, should be re- 
stored to the house at Jerusalem, and 
be set in the place where they were 
before. 

27 And also he commanded that 
Sisinnes the governor of Syria and 
Phenice, and Sathrabuzanes, and their 
companions, and those which were 
appointed rulers in Syria and Phenice, 
should be careful not to meddle with 
the place, but suffer Zorobabel, the 
servant of the Lord, and governor of 
Judea, and the elders of the Jews, to 
build the house of the Lord in that 
place. 

28 I have commanded also to have 
it built up whole again; and that 
they look diligently to help those that 
be of the captivity of the Jews, till 
the house of the Lord be finished : 

29 And out of the tribute of Celo- 
syria and Phenice a portion carefully 
to be given these men for the sacri- 
fices of the Lord, that is, to Zoro- 
babel the governor, for bullocks, and 
rams, and lambs ; 

30 And also corn, salt, wine, and 


gives “rows.” Fergusson (‘Dict. of the 
Bible,’ iii. p. 1459) thinks it means “ storeys.” 
R. prefers to apply it to the thickness of the 
walls, which was to be that of three blocks 
of hewn stone, together with the inner lining 
of timber. The opinion that every three 
layers, or courses, of stone were to have 
above them a layer of timber, is objected to 
by Reuss, who points out that, especially with 
mew (and therefore unshrunk) timber, such 
a mode of building would be a strange one. 


27. And also he commanded.| The tran- 
sition from the decree of Cyrus quoted in the 
rescript, ending with v. 26, to the orders 
given by Darius in the rescript itself, is 
abrupt. In Ezra vi. 6 it is still more so; 
Tatnai and the others being there suddenly 
addressed in the second person. That w. 27 
cannot be considered as forming part of the 
decree of Cyrus, seems plain from the fact that 
Sisinnes and his companions had addressed 
to Darius their inquiry about such a decree. 


28. whole.| ddocxepads, lit. entirely, or 
completely, from the very foundations. 
29. portion.] Or, “contribution,” civraéw. 


30. corn, salt, do°c.] Needed for the burnt= 
offerings, See Exod. xxix. 40, 
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‘with mpoorarns. 


‘orarats. 


Vv. 31—5.| 


oil, and that continually every year 
without further question, according as 
the priests that be in Jerusalem shall 
signify to be daily spent : 

| 31 That 'offerings may be made 


. to the most high God for the king 


and for his children, and that they 
may pray for their lives. 

32 And he commanded that who- 
soever should transgress, yea, or make 
light of any thing afore spoken or 
written, out of his own house should 
a tree be taken, and he thereon be 
hanged, and all his goods seized for 
the king. 

33 The Lord therefore, whose 
name is there called upon, utterly 
destroy every king and nation, that 
stretcheth out his hand to hinder or 
endamage that house of the Lord in 
Jerusalem. 

34 1 Darius the king have ordained 
that according unto these things it be 
done with diligence. 


31. for their lives.| That is, of the king 
and his children. As instances of such 
prayers, Bertheau (on Ezra vi. 10) quotes 
Jer. xxix. 7, where the exiles in Babylon are 
exhorted to pray for the welfare of that city ; 
and 1 Macc. xii. 11, where the High-priest 
Jonathan speaks of remembering the Lace- 
demonians in the daily sacrifices and prayers. 

32. hanged.| Compare the punishment of 
Bigthan and Teresh (Esth. ii. 23). But R. 
thinks crucifixion to be meant. Reuss also 
renders the words in Ezra vi. 11 “qu il y soit 
crucifié et cloué.” For “tree” comp. Gal. 


‘dil. 13. 


seized for the king.| Gk. eivar Bacwdukd, 
= publicari, “to be confiscated.” In the 
parallel passage of Ezra it is “let his house 
be made a dunghill.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

2. very carefully.| Lit. “more diligently,” 
émipedéorepor, answering to the emipedds, 
“with diligence,” of vi. 34. Their assiduity 
was increased by the king’s command. 

governors of the temple.| iepoordrats, 


‘a word said to be only found in this place. 


If genuine, it seems formed on a false analogy 
But it may be questioned 
whether it is not a corruption of iepod mpo- 
A mpoordrns Tov iepod is men- 
tioned in 2 Macc. iii. 4, answering to the 
“captain of the temple” of Luke xxii. 4. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


1 Sisinnes and others help forward the building. 
5 The temple ts finished, and dedicated. 10 
The passover ts kept. 


HEN “@Sisinnes the governor ¢ Ezra6, 
of Celosyria and Phenice, and 
Sathrabuzanes, with their companions, 
following the commandments of king 
Darius, 

2 Did very carefully oversee the 
holy works, assisting the ancients of 
the Jews and governors of the temple. 

3 And so the holy works prospered, 
when Aggeus and Zacharias the pro- 
phets prophesied. 

4 And they finished these things 
by the commandment of the Lord 
God of Israel, and with 'the consent 1 or, se 
of Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes, “7 
kings of Persia. 

5 And thus was the holy house © srs. 
finished in 'the three and twentieth en 
day of the month Adar, in the sixth Eva. 15. 
year of Darius king of the Persians. 


4. consent.| Better,as in the margin, “de- 
cree,” or decision; Gk. yvepns. 


and Artaxerxes.| ‘This third king’s name 
is a source of difficulty. The one so named 
in Ezra iv. 17, 23, has been assumed to mean 
the Pseudo-Smerdis. But he forbade, instead 
of helping, the building of the Temple; and 
moreover the name here stands after, not 
before, that of Darius. If, following the 
sequence of names, we come to the first 
Artaxerxes who reigned after Darius, we are 
carried down to a date subsequent to B.c, 
465, when Artaxerxes Longimanus ascended 
the throne. And the work of building the 
Temple is said in the very next verse to have 
been finished in the sixth year of Darius, B.c. 
516. Various explanations are offered. Reuss 
thinks that the compiler, or perhaps a later 
copyist, wishing to place together the three 
Persian kings who did most for the Jews, 
added the name of Artaxerxes. Fritzsche 
considers that he is named already by antici- 
pation, because of the favour shewn by him 
afterwards (ch. vill. 9 5¢q.). 


5. in the three and twentieth day.| In 


Ezra vi. 15 ityis the third day. Ng reason 
MOC at aude clsiaD 


note) A t cama the great 
Mooap kala dat Pe is Rod ate 
thought it more appropriate to make this 
Aedicati festival last eight days as well; 
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B.C.sts. 6 And the children of Israel, the 

~~ priests, and the Levites, and others 

that were of the captivity, that were 

added unto them, did according to 

the things written in the book of 
Moses. 

7 And to the dedication of the 
temple of the Lord they offered an 
hundred bullocks, and two hundred 
rams, four hundred lambs ; 

8 And twelve goats for the sin of 
all Israel, according to the number of 

'0r, the 'chief of the tribes of Israel. _ 

; g The priests also and the Levites 

stood arrayed in their vestments, ac- 

Heb. _ cording to their 'kindreds, in the 

Ezra 6.18. service of the Lord God of Israel, 
according to the book of Moses: and 
the porters at every gate. 

Or, witk yo And the children of Israel "that 

those that, APES 

&c. were of the captivity held the passover 


the fourteenth day of the first month, 
after that the priests and the Levites 
were sanctified. 

11 They that were of the captivity 
were not all sanctified together: but 


month of the Jewish year, would just com- 
plete the old year. The peculiar expression 
in the Greek ocuverehéoOn . .. . €ws tpitns 
k.T.A., is exactly rendered in Neteler’s German 
version: ‘‘ Und es wurde dieses Haus vollen- 
det bis zum dritten Tage des Monats Adar.” 


sixth year.| B.C. 516-5. It had thus been 
twenty years in progress, including the time 
during which the works were stopped. 


6. others.| Rather, “the others,” of 
Aowroi. Comp. Ezra vi. 16. 


7. an hundred, 'c.|_ R. compares this 
“modest sacrifice,” suiting well the day of 
small things (Zech. iv. 10), with the lavish 
offering of Solomon (1 Kings viii. 63). 


8. twelve goats, ds’c.] This was a recogni- 
tion of the unity of Israel, after the restoration, 
as before. In the Greek the reading varies. 
The A.V. appears to have had mpds dpiOudv 
Tav buddy, but the best text has (according 
to F.’s punctuation) ddSeka mpds apiOpdy, ék 
Tay puddpyor k.r.d., “twelve in number, from 
the twelve leaders of the tribes of Israel.” 


ll. They that were, ds'c.] The reading of 
the Greek here varies considerably. As given 
in the last edition of Tischendorf, the sense 
would literally be: “And the children of 


VItE ViLb [v. 6—15. 
the Levites were all sanctified to- 
gether. 

12 And so they offered the pass- 
over for all them of the captivity, and 
for their brethren the priests, and for 
themselves. 

13 And the children of Israel that 
came out of the captivity did eat, 
even all they that had separated 
themselves from the abominations of 
the people of the land, and sought 
the Lord. 

14 And they kept the feast of 
unleavened bread seven days, making 
merry before the Lord, 

15 For that he had turned the 
‘counsel of the king of Assyria to- !0r 
ward them, to strengthen their hands ~ 
in the works of the Lord God of 
Israel. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


1 Esdras bringeth the kings commission to 
build, 8 The copy of it. 28 He declareth 
the names and number of those that came 
with him, 61 and his journey. 71 He 
lamenteth the sins of his people, 96 and 


which space of time, as Adar was the last 


Israel, of those that were of the captivity, 
kept the passover on the fourteenth day of 
the first month, when the priests and the 
Levites together and all the children of the 
captivity were sanctified; (1) for they were 
sanctified, (2) for the Levites together were 
sanctified.” 

The clause marked (2) is omitted in 
several MSS., and (1) and (2) together in a 
few; and F. would omit them both. But 
the best MSS. retain them. The reading of 
the Vulgate is scarcely more intelligible : 
“And the children of Israel kept .. . &c., 
when the priests and Levites were sanctified. 
All the children of the captivity were not 
sanctified together, because the Levites were 
all sanctified together.” The text must be 
corrupt as it stands; but the general drift of 
the passage seems to be, that the Levites stood 
in less need of special purification than the 
rest, even than the priests. 


15. king of Assyria.| Darius is so called, 
from a part of his dominions, as Cyrus (in 
Ezra v. 13) and Artaxerxes (in Neh. xiii. 6) 
are called kings of Babylon. The Assyrian 
characters are even said to have been em- 
ployed by Persian sovereigns in their de- 
spatches and inscriptions. See Bp. Words- 
worth’s note on Ezra vi. 22, and Duker and 
Arnold on Thuc. iv. 50. 
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Vv. I—10.] IVESDRAS CVITE 53 
. a sweareth the priests to put away their strange singers, porters, and 'ministers of the B.C. 
ee ee temple, unto Jerusalem, vaeu 
| Or, Ve- 


ND after these things, when 
Artaxerxes the king of the 
Persians reigned, came Esdras the son 
of Saraias, the son of *Ezerias, the 
son of Helchiah, the son of Salum, 

2 The son of Sadduc, the son of 
as. Achitob, the son of Amarias, the son 
tT of ’Ezias, the son of ¢Meremoth, the 
a son of Zaraias, the son of 7 Savias, 
f the son of Boccas, the son of 
t these Abisum, the son of Phinces, the son 
of Eleazar, the son of Aaron 'the chief 
: riest. 

3 This Esdras went up from Baby- 
lon, as a scribe, being very ready in 
the law of Moses, that was given by 
the God of Israel. 

4 And the king did him honour: 
for he found grace in his sight in all 
his requests. 

5 There went up with him also 
certain of the children of Israel, of 
the priests, of the Levites, of the holy 


eb. 
jirst, 


Wy oe 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1. And after these things.| Between the 
end of the last chapter and the beginning of 
this a long interval has to be placed, from 
the sixth year of Darius (B.C. 516-5) to the 
seventh of Artaxerxes (B.C. 459-8). The 
same occurs between chaps. vi. and vii. of 
Ezra. This is assuming the Artaxerxes 
named to be Longimanus (B.C. 465-425), 
which is the most natural supposition. See 
R.’s note on Ezra vii. 1. 


Esdras, d’c.| For Ezra’s genealogy, see 
the note on 2 Esdr. i. 1. 


3. as a scribe, being very ready.| Rather, 
“ as being a ready (or able) scribe,” as ypappa- 
revs evpuns dy. The word evpuns, bona 
indole preditus, “of a good natural disposi- 
tion,” is replaced in Josephus by txavés 
éusretpos, “ well versed.” For the gradual de- 
velopment of the scribe’s office among the 
Jews, see R.’s note on Ezra vii. 6. 


5. ministers of the temple.] The iepddSovdcn, 
or Nethinim; on whom see the note on v. 35. 

The sequence of what follows becomes 
clearer, if no notice is taken of the division of 
verses, ‘and a longer pause is made after “ fifth 
month.” 


6. this was the king’s seventh year.| The 


6 In 'the seventh year of the reign 1,0".%¢ 
of Artaxerxes, in the fifth month, this i see Ezra 
was the king’s seventh year; for 7% %9- 
they went from Babylon in the first 
day of the first month, and came to 
Jerusalem, according to. the 'pros- ! Or, 
perous journey which the Lord gave 
them. 

7 For Esdras had very great skill, 
so that he omitted nothing Of the law 
and commandments of the Lord, but 
taught all Israel the ordinances and 
judgments. 

8 Now the copy of the 'commis- Lor, 

ecreé, 
sion, which was written from Arta- 
xerxes the king, and came to Esdras 
the priest and reader of the law of the 
Lord, is this that followeth ; 

g King Artaxerxes unto Esdras the 
priest and reader of the law of the 
Lord sendeth greeting : 

10 Having determined to deal gra- 
ciously, I have given order, that such 


way in which this fact is twice stated is 
noticeable. It is similarly repeated in Ezra 
vil. 7,8; where it is also specified that their 
arrival at Jerusalem was on the jirst day of 
the fifth month; so that the caravan had been 
exactly four months on the road, from the 
first of Nisan (March) to the first of Ab 


(July). 


7. had very great skill.| Such an inci- 
dental touch as this would shew Ezra himself 
not to be the writer. Compare the more 
modest description in Ezra vii. ro. 


8. Now the copy, dc.) The sense is 
broken in the original, which runs, literally : 
“Now when the decree which had been 
written came from Artaxerxes the king to 
Esdras the priest and reader of the law of 
the Lord, of which the subjoined is a copy.” 
The word mpoominrew is used in 2 Mace. v. 
ro (11), viii. 12, &c. of news coming to one’s 
ears. 


10. Having determined.] It is probable 
that some words are missing from the begin- 
ning of the decree, as here given, since the 
Greek begins with «ai, “and.” It may be 
that only the customary formula “and so 
forth,” used to shorten the superscription, is 
wanting (see Ezra vil. 12); or it may be, as 
F. supposes, that some words of a petition 
had been recited first, and this “and” 


TOES DRAS) V-EEG [v. II—20. 


B.C. 457. of the nation of the Jews, and of the 


priests and Levites, being within our 
realm, as are willing and desirous, 
should go with thee unto Jerusalem. 

11 As many therefore as have a 
mind thereunto, let them depart with 
thee, as it hath seemed good both to 
me and my seven friends the coun- 
sellors ; 

12 That they may look unto the 
affairs of Judea and Jerusalem, agree- 
ably to that which is in the law of 
the Lord ; 

13 And carry the gifts unto the 
Lord of Israel to Jerusalem, which I 
and my friends have vowed, and all 
the gold and silver that in the country 


101, get. of Babylon can be "found, to the Lord 


in Jerusalem, 

14 With that also which is given 
of the people for the temple of the 
Lord their God at Jerusalem: and 
that silver and gold may be collected 
for bullocks, rams, and lambs, and 
things thereunto appertaining ; 


15 Tothe end that they may offer 


(=“and so,” like “Atque ego” in Cic. 
‘Epp. ad Div.’ iv. 6, quoted by F.) was used 
to introduce the concession in reply. 


il. my seven friends, ds’c.] Rather, “ my 
seven beloved counsellors.” All the com- 
mentators refer to Esther i. 14, where men- 
tion is made of “‘the seven princes of Persia 
and Media, which saw the king’s face, and 
which sat the first in the kingdom.” Raw- 
linson quotes in addition the notice in Herod. 
ili. 84, of seven leading families in Persia, who 
formed the conspiracy against the Pseudo- 
Smerdis. Bertheau further quotes Justin, 
‘Hist.’ i. 9, § 19, where these seven conspi- 
rators are mentioned. 


12. may look unto.) Gk. emickésovra, 
implying an official inspection. 


13. my friends.| Referring to the “friends 
the counsellors” of v. 11. ‘This is made clear 
by Ezra vii. 15. 

and all the gold, és'c.| The construction, as 
F. points out, is: “and that all gold (or, 
every piece of gold) and silver that is found 
in the country of Babylon for the Lord at 
Jerusalem, along with what has been given 
by the people for the temple of the Lord 


their God which is in Jerusalem, be gathered 
together.” 


sacrifices unto the Lord upon the B.C. 457. 

altar of the Lord their God, which is 

in Jerusalem. | 
16 And whatsoever thou and thy 

brethren will do ‘with the silver and ! Or, with 


‘ ; the rest of, 
gold, that do, according to the will of Esra >. % 


thy God. . 
17 And the holy vessels of the Lord, 
which are given thee for the use of 
the temple of thy God, which is in 
Jerusalem, thou shalt set before thy 
God in Jerusalem. 
18 And whatsoever thing else thou 
shalt remember for the use of the 
temple of thy God, thou shalt give it 
out of the king’s treasury. 
19 And I king Artaxerxes have 
also commanded the keepers of the 
treasures in Syria and Phenice, that 
whatsoever Esdras the priest and the 
reader of the law of the most high 
God shall send for, they should give 
it him with speed, 
20 To the sum of an hundred yo, 
talents of silver, likewise also of wheat ™easuzes, 


, salt, 
even to an hundred 'cors, and an Eza7.22 


) 


16. with the silver, ¢c.] More literally, 
“ with gold and silver,” there being no article. 
That is, “ whatever can be done by money, 
that do.” In Ezra vii. 18, it is “ with the 
rest of,” &c., which is more natural. 


17. the holy vessels.| Referred to in viii. 
25 below. 


18. thou shalt remember.| Gk. imoniarn 
oot, like tidi subvenerint in the Vulg., taken in 
the sense of “occur to thee,” “come into thy 
mind.” But F. denies that this is the right 
meaning here, and prefers the general one of 
“befalling,” with which Wahl agrees. 


19. send for, ds°c.| Rather, “whatsoever 
message Esdras, &c., may send,” éca édy 
aTroorei\y. 

with speed.| Rather, “diligently,” émupedds. 
The comparative, émued€orepor, is the word 
used above in vii. 2, where it is rendered, 
somewhat laxly, “ very carefully.” 


20. To the sum of, @e.] This would limit 
the demand on the provincial treasuries, 
One hundred talents of silver would amount 
to about 24,300/. The cor, or homer, is fixed 
by some at about 86 gallons; by others, at 
about 44. The piece, or butt (French, “une 
piece de vin”), Gk. perpyris, nearly answered 
to our firkin, being, according to one system, 


i 
q 


; 
} 


| 


| 


Vv. 2I—29,.] I. ESDRAS. -VIII. 55 


C.457- hundred pieces of wine, and other 


things in abundance. 

21 Let all things be performed after 
the law of God diligently unto the most 
high God, that wrath come not upon 
the kingdom of the king and his 
sons, 

22 I command you also, that ye 
require no tax, nor any other imposi- 
tion, of any of the priests, or Levites, 
or holy singers, or porters, or ministers 
of the temple, or of any that have 
doings in this temple, and that no 
man have authority to impose any 
thing upon them. 

23 And thou, Esdras, according to 
the wisdom of God ordain judges and 
justices, that they may judge in all 


| d 

feb. of Syria and Phenice " all those that 
et know the law of thy God ; and those 
ta 7-25- that know it not thou shalt teach. 


12Xa 7- 


24 And ‘whosoever shall trans- 
gress the law of thy God, and of the 
king, shall be punished diligently, 


whether it be by death, or other B.C. 457. 
punishment, by penalty of money, or ~_ 
by imprisonment. 

25 {1 Then said Esdras the scribe, 
Blessed be the only Lord God of my 
fathers, who hath put these things 
into the heart of the king, to glorify 
his house that is in Jerusalem : 

26 And hath honoured me in the 
sight of the king, and his counsellors, 
and all his friends and nobles. 

27 Therefore was I encouraged by 
the help of the Lord my God, and 
gathered together men of Israel to go 
up with me. 

28 And these are the chief accord- 
ing to their families and_ several 
dignities, that went up with me from £ Or, 
Babylon in the reign of king Arta- ye 
XEIXEs : : Chattus. 

29 Of the sons of Phinees, Gerson: * Ezra 8. 
of the sons of Ithamar, “ Gamael : of sons of 
the sons of David, £Lettus “the son niah, of 


BE the sons of 
of Sechenias : Pagan 


between eight and nine gallons. See the art. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES in ‘ Dict. of the 
Bible,’ iii. p. 1742. 

and other things in abundance.| In Ezra vii. 
22 it is “and salt without prescribing how 
much.” The variation is due to the con- 
fusion between kai dAda and kai dia. The 
latter is the better-supported reading. Comp. 
above, vi. 30. 

22. you also.| Addressed to the Persian 
officials in Palestine. 

no tax.| ‘This was more liberal than even 
the edict of Darius (ch. iv. 50). The grant 
of such great privileges naturally raises the 
question: To what was this striking indul- 
gence due? Professor Sayce (ui sup., p. 61) 
thinks that we may see in it “a recognition 
that the troubles of the first few years of the 
reign of Artaxerxes had been due to the 
anger of the God of Israel. Esther, the 
Jewess, had been the wife of Xerxes, and it 
is difficult not to think that she may have 
had some influence over the religious ideas of 
the new king.” 

any that have doings, Gc.) Gk. mpaypa- 
TiKois TOU fepov, a general term for all servants 
and others employed about the Temple. The 
Vulgate scribis templi points to av. 1. ypap- 
parckois, tor which there is a little authority. 


23. thou shalt teach.| As Reuss remarks, 
this is not to be understood as conveying to 


Ezra a general commission to make prose- 
lytes (“ pour faire de la propagande”) among 
the heathen residents in Palestine, but only as 
conferring upon him an ecclesiastical autho- 
rity over his own countrymen. At the same 
time it is plain, as R. points out, that Ezra’s 
commission, including in it the power of 
capital punishment (v. 24), must have super= 
seded in some respects that of the regular 
governors of the province. 


24. or other punishment.) The alterna- 
tives were death and a less penalty; the 
latter being subdivided into fine and im- 
prisonment (or banishment, draywyn). In 
Ezra vii. 26, three forms of the inferior 
penalty are given. 


26. all his friends.| As counsellors has 
been already mentioned, friends must here be 
used ina wider sense. See above, vv. 11, 13. 

28. And these are, &'c.] Ezra viii. 1 sqg. 

several dignities.| See the note above, on 
re Ge 

29. Gamael.] So in the Aldine. The 
best text has Gamaliel. In Ezra it is Daniel, 
which Bertheau thinks confirmed by Neh. 
Be Yk 

Lettus.| Rather, Lattus, Aarrovs (Ald.), 
but the best text has Attus, ’Arrovs, answering 
to the Hattush of Ezra. He was grandson of 
Shechaniah (1 Chron. iii. 22). In Ezra viii. 


56 
B.C.457- 30 Of the sons of Pharez, Zacha- 
~~ yias; and with him were counted 
an hundred and fifty men : 

31 Of the sons of Pahath Moab, 
*Zera- Eliaonias, the son of * Zaraias, and 
chaizh- with him two hundred men : 
pee pe ot * Of the sons of Zathoe, Seche- 
Shecha- Nias the son of Jezelus, and with him 
coer three hundred men: of the sons of 
Yahaziel. Adin, Obeth the son of Jonathan, and 
Heb. with him 'two hundred and fifty 
Sifty men. men: 

33 Of the sons of Elam, Josias son 
‘Wkatiaz, Of ?Gotholias, and with him seventy 
moon. /ilen : 
Zebadiah. 24 Of the sons of Saphatias, ” Za- 
% Or. : 6 g - 
fourscore Yaias son of Michael, and with him 
it *threescore and ten men: 
aes 35 Of the sons of Joab, ? Abadias 


I. ESDRAS. VILL 


[v. 30—41. 


son of 4 Jezelus, and with him two B.C. 457 
hundred and %twelve men: 

36 7 Of the sons of Banid, Assali- 
moth son of Josaphias, and with him cigiteen 
an hundred and threescore men : mS 


? Or, 
Fehiel. 


Shelomith 
the son of 
Fosiphial. 
+ Or, 
Azgad. 


son of Bebai, and with him twenty 
and eight men: 
38 Of the sons of * Astath, Johan- 


‘nes son of * Acatan, and with him an; o,, 


hundred and ten men: Catan. 


39 Of the sons of Adonikam the 
last, and these are the names of them, 
Eliphalet, Jeuel, and *Samaias, and £2" 
with them * seventy men: * Or, 

40 Of the sons of ' Bago, Uthi the pet — 
son of Istalcurus, and with him gizoaz 
seventy men. 


41 And these I gathered together 


* Or, 


2, 3, the text wants re-arranging. See R.’s 
note there. 


30. Pharez.] The Phoros of v. 9. 
81. Pahath Moab.| Ch. v. 11. 
Eliaonias.| In Ezra, Elihoenai. 


32. Jezelus.| Called in Ezra, Jahaziel. 
R. would alter the reading there to agree 
with the LXX. and this passage. Another 
Jezelus is mentioned in wv. 35 below. 

Adin.| Comp. v. 14. Obeth in Ezra is 
Ebed. The word means “slave,” and is found 
in compound names, as Ebed-Melech (Jer. 
XXXVili. 7). 

33. Elam.) Ch. v. 12. Josias, “Iecias, 
called in Ezra viii. 7 Jeshaiah. On the other 
hand, the Jeshaiah of Ezra viii. 19 is in this 
chapter (wv. 48) called Osaias. Gotholiah is 
the same as the Athaliah (which is also found 
as a female name) in Ezra, the initial ayin 
being replaced by the Greek guttural. 


‘34. Saphatias.| Called in v. 9 Saphat, 
otherwise Shephatiah. 


Zaraias.| To be distinguished from the 
two of the same name mentioned before in 
this chapter, vv. 2, 31. In Ezra it is 
Zebadiah. 


35. Joab.| See the note on ch. v. 11, 
where a clause containing the name of Joab 
is omitted in the English Version. It is 
doubtful whether the one there referred to is 


the same as this Joab. Abadias is in Ezra 
Obadiah. 


36. Banid.| This form is from the Aldine, 
avid, probably a corruption of Bay/a (by inter- 


change of A and A). The Vatican has Bavias. 
In Ezra viii. 10, where the name should 
occur, it is thought by R.to have dropped out 
from its resemblance to deney, ‘‘ sons.” 


Assalimoth.| In Ezra and in 1 Chron. iit. 
19 (where it is a female name) the form is 
Shelomith: in the Greek here it is Sadipoé. 
It is not unlikely that the form in the text, 
Assalimoth, is due to a wrong division of 
syllables in the names Bavi | asSadipw. 


37. Babi .-. . Bebai.] In Ezra viii. 11 the 
names are identical. Comp. vy. 13. 


38. Astath.| Inv. 13, Sadas; in the Greek, 
*Aorad. In Ezra, Azgad. Acatan, in Ezra 
Hakkatan, only differs from the form Catan, 
given in the margin, by having the Hebrew 
definite article prefixed. Compare the name 
Accoz in v. 38 with Coz in Ezra ii. 61. 


39. the last.] That is, “the last of the 
sons of A.” This may mean the last left in 
Babylon. R. thinks it denotes the younger 
branches of the family ; which would come to 
the same thing, supposing the older members 
to have returned with Zerubbabel. Comp. 
Vv. 14. 


_ £0, Bago.| Called Bagoi in v. 14, Bigvai 
in Ezra. The name Bagoas is said to mean 
“eunuch” in Persian. See ‘Dict. of the 
Bible,” s. v., where Dr. Westcott quotes 
Pliny, ‘H. N.’ xiii. 4, 9, in illustration. 


Uthi the son of Istalcurus.] Instead of this 
we have in Ezra viii. 14, ‘‘ Uthai and Zabbud,” 
with marginal reading “ Zaccur.” It is diffi- 
cult to see how kai Zaxkovp could be changed 
to 6 Tov ‘Ioradkovpov, though there is some 


; 


Of the sons of Babi, Zacharias the tos of 
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Zacharias, and Mosollamon, principal 8. c. 457. 

men and learned. od 
45 And I bade them that they - 403 

should go unto @ Saddeus the captain, 2 On of 


who was in the place of “ the trea- 7 or, 
Castphia. 


‘Ve. 42—46. | 


,to pitched our tents three days: and 
then #I surveyed them. 

‘x5, 42 But when I had found there 
ze hone of the priests and Levites, 


id Then sent I.unto Eleazar, and sury: foe 
r, the 

he *Iduel, and 2Masman 6 And commanded them that wers:- 
> ? nims at 


44 And Alnathan, and Mamaias, they should speak unto Daddeus, and 777 pyice 
%. and ¢ Joribas, and Nathan, Eunatan, to £ his brethren, and to the treasurers phe 
_ “Or, Ariel. © Or, Shemaiah. © Or, ¥arib. These men’s names with their generations are rightly distinguished, ; 


|8. 16. 


resemblance between the last syllables. But 
the way in which the two previous names 
appear as one in the Aldine, Bayovi, will shew 
how liable such names are to be corrupted 
in transcription. 


41. the river called Theras.| In the parallel 
passage of Ezra the expression ‘is “the river 
that runneth to Ahava.” And as it is called 
later on (Ezra viii. 21) ‘‘the river of Ahava,” 
it would seem that this was the name both 
of a river and ofa place. Rawlinson thinks 
that the spot can be identified with the 
modern Hit, called in Babylonian Jé:, a town 
on the Euphrates, about 80 miles N.W. from 
Babylon. Reuss thinks the spot unknown, 
and the “‘river” to have been one of the 
numerous canals, the ‘‘ waters of Babylon.” 
Why the name should be Theras, ©epds, in 
the text, has not been satisfactorily explained. 
The LXX. at Ezra viii. 15 and 21 gives the 
forms Evi and ’Aové. F. thinks that Gepas 
or Gepa is only a perverted reading of the 
Hebrew SION, One might almost suspect 
that Josephus converted it into mépay, in 
his equivalent expression eis rd mépay rod 
Evdparov. 

43. The small number of Levites who were 
inclined to return was noticed in the first 
expedition. See above, v. 26. But the priests 
on that occasion (ib., v. 24) were conspicuous 
by their numbers, and in the parallel passage 
of Ezra here no mention is made of any failure 
on their part. But the fact that in wv. 47 of 
this chapter “sons of Levi” appear to answer 
the requirement for men to “execute the 
priests’ office” (vw. 46), suggests the thought 
that the distinction between the two might 
be growing less marked. 

43, 44. The following are the parallel 
lists of names in Ezra and 1 Esdras :— 


Ezra viii. 16-19. 1 EspRAs viii. 43-4. 


I. Eliezer. 1. Eleazar. 

2. Ariel. 2. Iduel, *ISoujAos. 

3. Shemaiah. 3. Masman, Maia kad 
‘4. Elnathan I. 4. Alnathan. [Macudy. 
5. Jarib. 5. Mamaias, Saualas. 
6. Elnathan II. 6. Joribas. 

7. Nathan. 7. Nathan. 

8. Zechaniah. 8. Eunatan, ’Evvaray. 


x EspRAS viii. 43-4. 
9. Zacharias. 
10. Mosollamon, Moaéa- 
[Aapos. 


Ezra viii. 16-19. 
9. Meshullam. 
10. Joiarib. 

11. Elnathan III. 

From the above it will be seen, that if 
for Masman (No. 3 in 1 Esdras) we read 
with the best Greek text Maia and Mas- 
man, the number is the same in both lists. 
No. 1 of Ezra will then answer to 1 of the 
other, 3 to 6, 4 to 5, 5 to 7, 7 to 8, 8 to Io, 
9 torr, and 11 to 9. The Maia (No. 3 of 
1 Esdras) may be merely a misreading of the 
last part of No. 5. The change of Ariel, : 
“Lion of God,” to Iduel is noticeable; and 
still more so the strange equivalent for the 
latter in the Vulgate, Eccelon. The *ISov- in 
*Idovnkoy appears to have been translated by 
Ecce, and the name Ecce-elon thus formed, 
which would naturally become Lccelon. 
Eunatan (No. 8 in x Esdr.) is simply a mis- 
print for Ennatan, as it stands in the Geneva 
Version. 


45. Saddeus.| In the Gk. Aoddaios, Ald 
Aadéaios ; in Ezra, Iddo. The form Aoddatos 
appears to have arisen from running together 


yay-os in the Hebrew. See Bertheau’s 
note on Ezra viil. 17. Bertheau suggests 
that the Nethinim may have been called the 
“brethren” of the Levites (é4.) from their 
dwelling together. But in the present pas- 
sage the Nethinim, or “servants of the 
temple” (wv. 49), are kept clearly distinct. 

in the place of the treasury.| For this, we 
find in Ezra “‘at the place Casiphia,” but in the 
LXX. the perverted phrase ev 76 dpyupio 
Tov rémov, corrected in the present version to 
év 76 rér@ yaCopudakiov. As no such place 
as Casiphia is known, there are various con- 
jectures to account for the name, and for 
yaCopuAakiov as its equivalent. Perhaps the 
simplest way would be to suppose that the 
Hebrew 503, “silver,” had been taken for a 
proper name, and Grecized_ in transliteration, 
Bertheau suggests that Casiphia might be the 
name of a college, or institution, where 
Levites were established; over which Iddo 
or Saddeus “the captain” presided. 

46. Daddeus.| The same as the Saddeus 
above. 


58 


B.C. 457- in that place, to send us such men as 

~~ might execute the priests’ office in 
the house of the Lord. 

47 And by the mighty hand of 

our Lord they brought unto us skilful 


% Or, men of the sons of #Moli the son of 
vO, sue. VeVi, the son of Israel, * Asebebia, 
vebiah, and his sons, and his brethren, who 
Ezra 8.18. were eighteen. 

£0r, dso 48 * And Asebia, and Annuus, and 
Hasha- . $ 

biah, and Osaias his brother, of the sons of 
with kim Channuneus, and their sons, were 
Seshaiah 


of the sons twenty men. 
Ae 49 And of the servants of the 
yee temple whom David had ordained, and 
“the principal men for the service of 
the Levites, to wit, the servants of 
the temple, two hundred and twenty, 
the catalogue of whose names were 
shewed. 

50 4 And there I 'vowed a fast 
unto the young men before our Lord, 
to desire of him a prosperous journey 
both for us and them that were with 


ll Or, dro- 
claimed. 


47. Moli.) In Ezra, Mahli; Gk. Moodi. 
Son” is here again used for grandson, as in 
vi. 1, and often. See Ex. vi. 16-19. 


Asebebia.| In Ezra vill. 18, it is “ they 
brought us a man, of understanding, of the 
sons of Mahli, . . . and Sherebiah;” which, 
if correct, would leave us to wonder why the 
name of one so distinguished should not have 
been recorded. The Alex. here, too, has the 
singular, ‘a skilful man,” which would point 
to Asebebia as the one. If so, the “and” 
before Sherebiah in Ezra should, as R. sug- 
gests, be left out. But if we prefer to assume 
that a name has been lost, and that the “ and 
Sherebiah” of Ezra viii. 18 is correct, the first 
letter of ’AcepyBiav may represent such a 
missing «ai, especially as in the Ald. the 
name appears as EioepnBiav. 


48. Annuus, d'c.]| Gk "Avvovos. Some 
of the names given here are altogether un- 
like those in Ezra viii. 19. Asebia is of 
course Hashabiah, and Osaias is Jeshaiah 


(LXX. *Icaia); but the other two are very 
doubtful. 


_ 49. whom David had ordained.| F. agrees 
in this punctuation, placing a comma after 
Aavid. But the sense requires us to read, 
“whom David and the principal men had or- 
dained (lit. ‘ gave’) for the service,” &c., in 
accordance with Ezra viii. 20, “ whom David 
and the princes had appointed.” Comp. 
above, v. 29, and x Chron. ix. 2. 


I. ESDRAS. VIITL 


[v. 47—56. 


us, for our children, and for the B.C. 457. 


' cattle.: _— 

51 For I was ashamed to ask the sudstance, 
king footmen, and horsemen, and 
conduct for safeguard against our 


adversaries. “ 


52 For we had said unto the king, 
that the power of the Lord our God 
should be with them that seek him, 
to support them in all ways. 

53 And again we besought our 
Lord as touching these things, and 
found him favourable unto us. 

54 Then I separated twelve of the 


chief of the priests, ’ Esebrias, and As-? Serebiag 


sanias, and ten men of their brethren sibias. 
with them : 

55 And I weighed them the gold, 
and the silver, and the holy vessels of 
the house of our Lord, which the 
king, and his council, and the princes, 
and all Israel, had given. 

56 And when I had weighed it, I 


delivered unto them six hundred and 


were shewed.| ‘The use of the plural num- 
ber seems due to the attraction of the word 
“‘names” just before. 


50. a fast.]| As Jehoshaphat had done: 
2 Chron. xx. 3. Ezra would have many 
reasons for anxiety. “The passage of the 
troops to Egypt had no doubt increased the 
ordinary dangers of a road always infested 
by Beduins and brigands, and Ezra had been 
‘ashamed to require of the king an escort of 
soldiers and horsemen,’ for he had told him 
that ‘the hand of our God is upon all them 
for good that seek him; but his power and 
his wrath is against all them that forsake 
him.’ ‘The amount of gold and silver, how- 
ever, which he was carrying with him (Ezra 
Vili. 26, 27), gave him good reason to feel 
anxious.” (Sayce, ‘ Ezra,’ &c., p. 62.) 

the young men.| ‘The reason of this special 
addition to the account in Ezra viii. 21 is not 
clear. For the term employed, see note on 
uv. 91 below, and comp. Neh. viii. 2. 


54. Esebrias.] Gk. ’EoepeBias, Vulg. Sede- 
bias (by interchange of d and r in Hebrew), 
the same as Sherebiah (Ezra vili. 18, 24) or 
Asebebia (above, v. 47). As Assanias an- 
swers to Hashabiah (Ezra vili, 19), both 
these were Levites; and the question arises, 
how they could be described as “‘ chief of the 
priests.” R. thinks that the Hebrew should 
be read as “to Sherebiah,” &c.; that is, Ezra 
appointed twelve priests to form a joint body 


| 


. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


- 


| 
| 
| 
‘a! 
— 


v. 57—65.] 


457- fifty talents of silver, and silver vessels 
of an hundred talents, and an hundred 
talents of gold, 

57 And twenty golden vessels, and 


eb. "twelve vessels of brass, even of fine 
is, brass, glittering like gold. 


58 And I said unto them, Both ye 
are holy unto the Lord, and the ves- 
sels are holy, and the gold and the 
silver is a vow unto the Lord, the 
Lord of our fathers. 

59 Watch ye, and keep them till 
ye deliver them to the chief of the 
priests and Levites, and to the prin- 
cipal men of the families of Israel, in 
Jerusalem, into the chambers of the 
house of our God. 

60 So the priests and the Levites, 
who had received the silver and the 
gold and the vessels, brought them 
unto Jerusalem, into the temple of 
the Lord. 


61 And from the river Theras we 


with these twelve Levites. But, as was sug- 
gested above (v. 46), the distinction between 
the two orders may have begun to disappear. 


56. talents, doc.] Reuss interprets the 
parallel passage in Ezra as expressing the 
actual weight of the silver in talents: “ un 
poids de six cent cinquante talents,” &c., but 
the twenty golden vessels, or bowls, he gives 
as ‘‘ valant mille dariques.” Hence it is per- 
haps best to take all these amounts as repre- 
senting value, not weight. So Bertheau. 
The value of the talent of silver was about 
2431. 

57. brass, doc.} In Ezra it is “two 
vessels of fine copper, precious as gold.” F. 
thinks twelve more likely to have been the 
number. The “fine brass glittering like 
gold,” xpnorod xadkod oridBovra xpvcoed7n 
(lit. “good,” “genuine,” brass or bronze), 
seems to point, as Dr. Bissell suggests, to the 
metal known as orichalcum. Reuss thinks 
the vessels were gilded (“ d’un métal doré”). 


59. into the chambers.| Rather, “in the,” 
&Cc., vy Tots maoropopios. ‘These were cells, 
or chambers in the cloisters surrounding the 
Temple. See F.’s note, and comp. 1 Kings 
vi. 5. 

60. unto Jerusalem.| The Greek is ra 
é€v ‘IepovoaAnp, “ which were in Jerusalem.” 
This might by a stretch of interpretation be 
supposed to mean “ which had (before) been 
in J.,” but the ra is probably faulty. It would 
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59 


departed the twelfth day of the first B.C. 457. 
month, and came to Jerusalem bythe ~__ 
mighty hand of our Lord, which was 
with us: and from the ' beginning of 1 o,, 
our journey the Lord delivered us pee fit 
from every enemy, and so we came to ~4y. 
Jerusalem. 

62 And when we had been there 
three days, the gold and silver that 
was weighed was delivered in the 
house of our Lord on the fourth day 


unto 'Marmoth the priest the son of | Or, wxto 
: Merimoth 
Iri. the son of 


63 And with him was Eleazar the j7jei 


son of Phinees, and with them were 
Josabad the son of Jesu and "Moeth tor, _ 
the son of Sabban, Levites: all was rite 
delivered them by number and weight. 9. 
64 And all the weight of them was 
written up the same hour. 
65 Moreover they that were come 
out of the captivity offered sacrifice 
unto the Lord God of Israel, even 


be simplest to strike it out; only, as F. points 
out, it is inall the best MSS. 


61. twelfth day.| Comp. vv. 6 and 41 
above. 

from the beginning.| ‘The variety in the 
marginal reading is due to the obscurity of 
the Greek: dm6 tis eiaddov amd mayros 
ex9pov. F. says that etoodos must have the 
sense of onset, attack; but would any Greek 
writer use etcodos do in such a connection? 


62. that was weighed.| Rather, “after 
being weighed,” oraGev, not 7d orale. 

Marmoth.| In Ezra viii. 33, “ Meremoth 
the son of Uriah.” In the Geneva Version, 
“ Marmoth the priest, the sonne of Iouri,” 
with marginal reading, “ Marmoth the son 
of lori of Urie.”’ ‘This last may be traced to 
the Aldine reading pappwOovpi tepet, from 
which iepe? appears to have been under- 
stood as a proper name. Hence possibly 
the peculiar form Jri in the text. Urias is 
mentioned again in ix. 43. 

63. Jesu.] ‘The Levite Jessue, or Jeshua, 
mentioned above, v. 26. ‘‘ Moeth the son of 
Sabban” appears in Ezra vill. 33 as ‘‘Noadiah 
the son of Binnui.” ‘The name of Binnui 
(LXX. Bavaia) probably lurks in the latter 
part of Sa-Bdvvov, and it might be possible to 
trace the change of Nwadia to Mwéé. A 
prophetess named Noadia is also mentioned in 
Neh. vi. 14. 


64. Aour.| Rather, “time.” 
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B.C. 457. twelve bullocks for all Israel, four- 


score and sixteen rams, 
66 ' Threescore and twelve lambs, 
goats for a peace offering, twelve ; 


ams ,, all of them a sacrifice to the Lord. 
goatsfor 67 And they delivered the king’s 


offering, 


Ezra 8. 35- 


commandments unto the king’s stew- 
ards, and to the governors of Celo- 
syria and Phenice ; and they honoured 
the people and the temple of God. 

68 Now when these things were 
done, the rulers came unto me, and 
said, 

69 The nation of Israel, the 
princes, the priests and Levites, 
have not put away from them the 
strange people of the land, nor the 
pollutions of the Gentiles, to wit, of 
the Canaanites, Hittites, Pheresites, 
Jebusites, and the Moabites, Egyp- 
tians, and Edomites. 


“Ezag. 70 ” For both they and their sons 


have married with their daughters, 
and the holy seed is mixed with the 
strange people of the land; and from 
the beginning of this matter the 
rulers and the great men have been 
partakers of this iniquity. 


66. for a peace offering.| The Geneva 
Version, more correctly, “for salvation,” 
émep cwrnpiov, as a thanksgiving for safe pre- 
servation on their journey. It will be noticed 
that all the numbers here are multiples of 
twelve, again expressive of the unity and 
completeness of Israel. The number 77 in 
Ezra villi. 35 does not accord with this. 
Bertheau regards it as the intensification 
(‘die starke Steigerung”) of the number 
seven. 

_ 67. and they honoured, W'c.] Ie. the Per- 

sian officials just mentioned. The word 
“stewards,” oixovdjsor, answers to the d.oi- 
knrat of the LX X. at Ezra viii. 36, where the 
original word is rendered “lieutenants.” 
Reuss properly translates it by satrapes 
royaux. 

68. Now when, dorc.] Ezra ix. 1 59q. 
Between this verse and the last an interval 
must be placed. From Ezra vii. 9 we learn 
that they reached Jerusalem on the first day 
of the fifth month (July-Aug.); and from 
Ezra x. 9, that the meeting on the subject 
now introduced was held on the twentieth 
day of the ninth month (Chisleu, = Nov.- 
Dec.). Hence something like four months 


71 And as soon as I had heard B.C. 457° 
these things, I rent my clothes, and 
the holy garment, and pulled off the 
hair from off my head and beard, and 
sat me down sad and very heavy. 

72, So all they that were then 
moved at the word of the Lord God 
of Israel assembled unto me, whilst I 
mourned for the iniquity: but I sat 
still full of heaviness until the evening 
sacrifice. 

73 Then rising up from the fast 
with my clothes and the holy gar- 
ment rent, and bowing my knees, 
and stretching forth my hands unto 
the Lord, 

74.1 said, O Lord, I am con- 
founded and ashamed before thy face ; 

75 For our sins ‘are multiplied ! Or Azz 
above our heads, and our ignorances® 
have reached up unto heaven. 

76 For ever since the time of our 
fathers we have been and are in great 
sin, even unto this day. 

77 And for our sins and our 
fathers’ we with our brethren and 
our kings and our priests were given 
up unto the kings of the earth, to the 


must be supposed to have elapsed. During 
this interval, as Stanley suggests (‘Jewish 
Church,’ Lect. xliv.), there would have been 
time for the residents in Palestine to become 
acquainted with the copies of the Law 
brought from Chaldea by Ezra and his fol- 
lowers. Hence the stir which arose. 


69. Egyptians.| The insertion of this 
name among those of the Canaanitish races 
shews, as Reuss observes, the great extent to 
which a mixture of races had been going on. 


71. pulled off, dc.] R. notices that 
while shaving the head was a common sign of 
mourning among Orientals (Job i. 20; Jer. 
vil. 29, &c.), plucking off the hair was un- 
usual. Bertheau, however, compares the 
conduct of Nehemiah (Neh. xiii. 25). 


72. then.| It would appear that the 
English translator read 7rdére here, but the 
best text (as well as the Aldine) has zroré, “as 
many soever as were,” &c. 


the evening sacrifice.| Compare the con- 
duct of Elijah on Mount Carmel, 1 Kings 
XVill. 26. 


75. our sins, do*c.| R. aptly compares Ps. 


C. 457- 


eb. 


29. 8. 


v. 78—90.| 


sword, and to captivity, and for a 
prey with shame, unto this day. 

78 And now in some measure hath 
mercy been shewed unto us from 
thee, O Lord, that there should be 
left us a root and a name in the place 
of thy sanctuary ; 

79 And to discover unto us alight 
in the house of the Lord our God, 
and to give us 'food in the time of 
our servitude. 

80 Yea, when we were in bondage, 
we were not forsaken of our Lord ; 
but he made us gracious before the 
kings of Persia, so that they gave us 
food ; 

81 Yea, and honoured the temple 
of our Lord, and raised up the deso- 
late Sion, that they have given us a 
sure abiding in Jewry and Jerusalem. 

82 And now, O Lord, what shall 
we say, having these things? for we 
have transgressed thy commandments, 
which thou gavest by the hand of thy 
servants the prophets, saying, 

83 That the land, which ye enter 
into to possess as an heritage, is a 
land polluted with the pollutions of 


XXxviil. 4, “mine iniquities are gone over 
mine head.” 


78. in some measure.| xara roody rt. But 
Tisch. and F. prefer to accentuate it xara 
moaoy Tt, “in how great a measure !” 

a root.| In Ezra ix. 8 the expressive 
metaphor is used of “a zail in his holy 
place.” Comp. Eccles. xii. 11; Isai. xxii. 23. 
R. thinks that by “holy place” is meant “his 
holy land ;” that is, “the land of Israel,” com- 
paring Zech. ii. 12. But surely the present 
passage shews the Temple to be referred to. 
Comp. Ps. xxiv. 3, xxvl. 9. 


79. to give us food.| The words in the 
Greek thus rendered are the same as are 
rendered in the next verse ‘‘so that they gave 
us food;” Sodva: nyiv rpodny. The latter 
should probably be altered in the English to 
coincide with the other. Comp. Ezra ix. 9, 
where the LXX. has (womoinow, “ quicken- 
ing,” or “‘ keeping alive.” 

83. That.] This word should be omitted ; 
8ru being the usual mark of a quotation. For 
the general form of the reference to the law 
of Moses (no particular text being quoted, 
but the sense of several), see Reuss’s note. 


I. ESDRAS. VIII. 


the strangers of the land, and they B.C. 457. 


have filled it with their uncleanness. 

84 Therefore now shall ye not 
join your daughters unto their sons, 
neither shall ye take their daughters 
unto your sons. 

85 Moreover ye shall never seek 
to have peace with them, that ye 
may be strong, and eat the good 
things of the land, and that ye may 
leave the inheritance of the land unto 
your children for evermore. 

86 And all that is befallen is done 
unto us for our wicked works and 
great sins: for thou, O Lord, didst 
make our sins light, 

87 And didst give unto us such a 
root: but we have turned back again 
to transgress thy law, and to mingle 
ourselves with the uncleanness of the 
nations of the land. 


88 ' Mightest not thou be angry 1 0r, Be 
not angry, 


with us to destroy us, till thou hadst 
left us neither root, seed, nor name? 
89 O Lord of Israel, thou art 
true: for we are left a root this day. 
90 Behold, now are we before thee 
in our iniquities, for we cannot stand 


Se. 


In the next verse there is a reference to Deut. 
Vii. I sgq. 

85. peace, d'c.]| In Ezra ix. 12 still more 
strongly, ‘‘nor seek their peace or their 
wealth (welfare).” As Bertheau points out, 
the prohibition in Deut. xxiii. 6 was limited 
to seeking the peace and prosperity of the 
Ammonites and Moabites. In w. 7 ib. the 
people were distinctly commanded xot to 
abhor the Edomite or the Egyptian, for 
reasons there given; both which peoples are 
included in the list above, v. 69. Ezra, in 
his zeal for the law, had allowed himself to 
be carried even beyond the strict letter of it. 


86. didst make...light.| Dr. Bissell ex- 
plains this as “didst lighten us of;” but it 
should rather be, “‘ didst punish less than they 
deserved.” So Wahl, who compares Ezra 
1Xa3s 

88. Mightest not thou, dc.) So in the 
Geneva Version. But there seems no reason 
for so translating oxi epyicéns nyiv, “thou 
becamest not angry with us,” the reading of 
the Vat. and Aldine. 


89. true.] adnO.vds, which here appears to 
be used in the sense of adyOns, verax. The 
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” Ezra ro. 


TL Be DRAS- Vill Lx 


7 any longer by reason of these things 
before thee. 

gt “And as Esdras in his prayer 
made his confession, weeping, and 
lying flat upon the ground before the 
temple, there gathered unto him 
from Jerusalem a very great multi- 
tude of men and women and children : 
for there was great weeping among 
the multitude. 

92 Then Jechonias the son of 
Jeelus, one of the sons of Israel, called 
out, and said, O Esdras, we have 
sinned against the Lord God, we have 
married strange women of the nations 
of the land, and now is all Israel 


Vr, ex- aloft, 
Deut. 28. 93 Let us make an oath to the 
Baruch 2, Lord, that we will put away all our 


5. 


wives, which we have taken of the 
heathen, with their children, 


[v. 9I—1. 


94 Like as thou hast decreed, and B.C. 457 


as many as do obey the law of the Lord. 
95 Arise, and put in execution : 
for to thee doth this matter appertain, 
and we will be with thee: do vali- 
antly. 
g6 So Esdras arose, and took an 
oath of the chief of the priests and 


Levites ' of all Israel to do after these ! Heb. 
and all 


things; and so they sware. Israth 
zra Io. Se 
CHAPTER IX. cir. 457- 


3 Esdras assembleth all the people. 10 They 
promise to put away the strange wives. 20 
The names and number of them that did so. 
40 The law of Moses is read and declared 
before all the people. 49 They weep, and are 
put in mind of the feast day. 


a HEN Esdras rising from the ¢ Ezraxo. 


court of the temple went to 
the chamber of Joanan the son of 


Eliasib, 


reasoning, according to F., is this: “ Thou, 
O Lord, art true in thy promises; and there- 
fore it is not according to our works that we 
are still left remaining at this day.” 


91. Ezra x. 1 sgg. There also a change is 
made from the first person to the third. For 
the conclusions as to the authorship to be 
drawn from the circumstance, see R.’s note 
there. 


children.| The word in the Greek is 
veaviac, “young men,” and in Ezra x. x (in 
the LXX.) veavioxor, the word used in v. 
50 above. The terms “men, women, and 
children” go so naturally together, that the 
Greek translator must have had some object 
in replacing the last by “young men,’ espe- 
cially as veayias could be used of one no 
longer what we should call young, as by 
Xenophon of Agesilaus when he came to the 
throne at the age of 40. The reason perhaps 
lay in the nature of the topic discussed, which 
would concern adults alone. 


92. Jechonias.| In Ezra, Shechaniah. If 
Jeelus (Iénhos) his father is the same as 
Hierehelus of ix. 27 (and both are sons of 
Elam, Ezra x. 2 and id.), he had himself con- 
tracted one of the forbidden marriages. 


married.| In the Greek, ovv@xioaper, 
“cohabited with,” a less respectful word. 


and now is all Israel aloft.]  xai viv éoriy 
eravo mas “IopanX. The margin gives the 
alternative rendering “is exalted.” And 
emdvw is the word used in the LXX. of the 
passages referred to, Deut. xxviii. 13, “‘and 
thou shalt be above only, and not beneath,” 


and Baruch ii. 5. But surely this was not a 
moment to talk of the exaltation of Israel. 
In Ezra x. 2 it is “yet now there is hope in 
Israel concerning this thing,’ which is ap- 
propriate, but does not help to clear the 
present text. As F. points out that some 
MSS. have zravrés for was, this might counte- 
nance the Vulgate reading, et nunc es super 
omnem Israel: “and now art thou over all 
Israel.” This would agree with the tone of 
vv. 94, 95, and would only necessitate the 
change of éoriy to ef ov. Even without any 
change, reading mavrdés, we might interpret 
it “and now is there one over all Israel,” 
whether the application be to Ezra or to 
God. Comp. the LXX. of Neh. viii. 5. 


93. Let us make, d'c.| The words “ in this 
matter” are wanting either at the beginning 
or end of this clause, to answer to the & 
rovr@ of the Greek. The Geneva Version 
has “ concerning this.” 

with their children.| On the victory thus 
gained “over the natural affections of the 
whole community,” see the remarks of Dean 
Stanley, ‘ Jewish Church,’ Lect. xliv. 

95. Arise, do'c.] The abruptness of the 
Greek is striking: dvdora, emiréder. The 
ascendency also thus ascribed to Ezra,— 
what Stanley calls “this acknowledged su- 
premacy of Ezra’s personal force,’—accords 
with the interpretation put upon the last 
clause of v. 92. 


CHAPTER IX. 


1. Joanan.| ‘There was a Joanan, grand- 
son of Eliashib (Neh. xii. 10, 11), who was 


Cc. 


(os 
4 


Vv. 2—-13,] 


2 And remained there, and did eat 


“no meat nor drink water, mourning 


for the great iniquities of the multi- 
tude. 

3 And there was a proclamation 
in all Jewry and Jerusalem to all 
them that were of the captivity, that 
they should be gathered together at 
Jerusalem : 

4 And that whosoever met not 
there within two or three days, ac- 
cording as the elders that bare rule 
appointed, their cattle should be seized 
to the use of the temple, and himself 
‘cast out from them that were of the 
captivity. 

5 And in three days were all they 
of the tribe of Judah and Benjamin 
gathered together at Jerusalem the 
twentieth day of the ninth month. 

6 And all the multitude sat trem- 
bling in the broad court of the temple 
because of the present foul weather. 

7 So Esdras arose up, and said unto 


high-priest at a later period (ib., v. 22); but 
as his son Jaddua was high-priest in B.c. 332 
(see R.’s note on Neh. xii. 10), he could not, 
by any reasonable calculation, be the one here 
referred to. 


2. remained there.| Or, ‘lodged there,” 
avduobeis exet. The LXX. of Ezra x. 6 has 
the curious reading of émopevOn twice re- 
peated, on which see Bertheau’s note. But 
the Aldine has nvAio4n there. 


4. within two or three days.| In Ezra x. 8, 
more precisely, ‘‘ within three days.” As so 
short a time was allowed for the people, 
wherever resident, to repair to the capital, “it 
is clear,” as Sayce remarks, “that the number 
of the Jewish inhabitants in the country must 
have been small.” 


seized to the use of the temple.| Gk. avie- 
pwOncovra, for which in Ezra the word is 
dvabeparicOnoera. Either word might mean 
simply the being devoted, an “ Einziehung 
zum Besten des Tempels,” as Bertheau words 
it, but the Hebrew of Ezra x. 8 implies some- 
thing stronger than this, the actual destruc- 
tion of the cattle or other property. See 
Gesenius, s. v. DIN, and F.’s note on the 
text (where for Numb. xxvii. 28 sqg. read 
Levit. xxvii. 28 s9q.). 


cast out.]| Not banished, but “separated 
from the congregation” (Ezra x. 8); that is, 
as R. explains it, “ excommunicated.” 
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them, Ye have transgressed the law B.C. 


in marrying strange wives, thereby 
to increase the sins of Israel. 

8 And now by confessing give 
glory unto the Lord God of our 
fathers, 

g And do his will, and separate 
yourselves from the heathen of the 
land, and from the strange women. 

10 Then cried the whole multi- 
tude, and said with a loud voice, 
Like as thou hast spoken, so will 
we do. 

11 But forasmuch as the people are 
many, and it is foul weather, so that 
we cannot stand without, and this is 
not a work of a day or two, seeing 
our sin in these things is spread | 
far : 

12 Therefore let the rulers of the 
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— 


multitude "stay, and let all them of tor, 


our habitations that have strange 
wives come at the time appointed, 
13 And with them the rulers and 


5. ninth month.| See note above, on viii. 
68, 


6. the broad court.| Comp. v. 47, and 
note. The same place is apparently meant 
in 2 Chron. xxix. 4 (where Reuss explains 
it as “‘la grande cour, devant la facade du 
temple”), and Neh. viii. 1. Bertheau, on the 
latter passage, agrees with R. in thinking 
that the open space or court in question was 
not immediately in front of the temple porch, 
between it and the eastern boundary, but 
between the latter and the water-gate in the 
town walls. 

foul weather.| In the ninth month, Chisleu, 
answering to part of our November and 
December, the rainy season would, as a rule, 
have begun. See Thomson’s ‘’‘The Land and 
the Book,’ p. 91. 

10. the whole multitude.| On this decision 
by the voice of a popular assembly, see 
Stanley, ‘ Jewish Church’ (wi sup. p. 108), 
It is noticeable that the word rendered “‘ con- 
gregation” in Ezra x. 1 is in the LXX, 
€kkAngia. 

11. forasmuch as.| ‘These words are not 
wanted, the Greek being in the simpler form 
of Ezra x. 13. 


12. stay.] Not “stand,” as in the margin, 
but remain in Jerusalem, to form arrange- 
ments for carrying out the resolution of the 
general assembly. 
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judges of every place, till we turn 
7 away the wrath of the Lord from us 
for this matter. 

14 Then Jonathan the son of 
Azael and Ezechias the son of Theo- 
canus accordingly took this matter 
upon them: and Mosollam and 
Levis and Sabbatheus helped them. 

15 And they that were of the cap- 
tivity did according to all these things. 

16 And Esdras the priest chose 
unto him the principal men of their 
families, all by name: and in the 
first day of the tenth month they sat 
together to examine the matter. 


I. ESDRAS. IX. 


[v. 14—21. 


17 So their cause that held strange : 
wives was brought to an end in the 
first day of the first month. 

18 And of the priests that were 
come together, and had strange 
wives, there were found ; 

19 Of the sons of Jesus the son of 


B.C. 
ir. 456. 


Josedec, and his brethren ; 6 Mate 2 Or, | 
thelas, and Eleazar, and ¢ Joribus, <4, 


and @ Joadanus. 


Farib. 


20 And they gave their hands to @0Or, 


3 3 Gedaliah, 
put away their wives, and to offer ya 9 


‘rams to make reconcilement for 7am. 


their errors. 
21 And of the sons of Emmer ; 


habitations.| Rather, “settlements,” karoc- 
xiav. The same word is found in wv. 37 
below, for “‘ were in their habitations” (with 
marg. reading “villages”), referring to the 
different spots outside Jerusalem where the 
returning Jews had taken up their abode. 

at the time appointed.| Gk. NaBdvres xpovor, 
lit. “receiving a time;” that is, apparently, 
having a time appointed them severally for 
making any declarations required. This 
would agree with Ezra x. 13, where the LXX. 
has eAdérwoay eis Kapovs, but the expression 
is unusual, 


14. Then Jonathan, d'c.| As in v. 16 it is 
said that Ezra chose the members of the 
council, it is not clear who these persons 
were, or what title they had to act in the 
matter. But Reuss renders the parallel 
clause in Ezra, “Il n’eut que Jonatan... 
qui s’opposerent 4 cela ;” and Neteler, “ Nur 
Jonathan ... standen dagegen auf;” and R. 
also would make the sense to be, that those 
here mentioned were the only “ opponents ” 
of the measure. It is difficult to reconcile 
the Greek of the present passage with this 
meaning: Iwvd@as x.7.d. eedéEavro Kara ravra. 
In Ezra (x. 15) the LXX. has mAny “lovabay 
kK.7.A. per’ cuod mept rovrov. ‘The assumption 
of J. D. Michaelis, that the two first named 
were chosen by the people as their represen- 
tatives in the matter, and the others nominated 
by Ezra as assessors or joint arbiters with them 
(cuveBpaBevoay adrois), has, as F. remarks, 
no authority in the text. F.’s own conclusion 
is, that Ezra appointed the regular commission 
(v. 16), but that the persons here named 
undertook the task [without waiting for any 
such formal appointment ?] when some of 
those implicated had begun to come to Jeru- 
salem, to take the necessary preliminary steps. 

Levis and Sabbatheus.| The Geneva 
Version leaves out the words “and Levis” 
altogether. One person alone is probably 


meant, Sabbatzus, or Shabbethai, the Levite. 
So in Ezra x. 15 ; where also Theocanus, or 
Thocanus, appears as Tikvah. 


16. tenth month.] Tebeth, answering to parts 
of our December and January. From this 
to the first day of the first month (Nisan or 
Abib) would be three months (not two, as R. 
on Ezra x. 17); a space of time not too long 
for the many difficult questions that would 
have to be settled. 


17. that held.| Gk. rods éemicvvéxovras. 
The force of the compound should be 
noticed, implying that they had something 
over and above what the law allowed them. 


18. that were come together.| This is not 
accurate, as the clause is in the nominative, 
of éemuvvaxdévres (Vat.). But the Aldine 
has of émiovvexOdvres, which may be an 
error either for -éyovres or -eAOdures. The 
Geneva Version translates according to the 
former: “ which had married strange wives.” 
The Vulgate has permisti, “ mixed up” with 
the other culprits. Judgment begins at the 
house of God. 


19. Jesus.} The former high-priest. In 
Ezra x. 18 the four names which follow are: 
Maaseiah, Eliezer, Jarib, and Gedaliah. The 
difference between the first names in each list 
is probably due to mistaking s for ¢4 (in 
Greek, C for 6). See ‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ 
s.v. The interchange of I and IT, and of A 
and A in the two forms of the last name, are 
also easy to understand. 

20. gave their hands.| Gk. ¢wéBadov ras 
xetpas, a phrase which in ‘ Add. ad Esth,’ i. 
14 is used for “to lay hands on.” Here it 
answers to éxav xeipa in the LXX. of Ezra, 
“they pledged themselves.” 

errors.| The marginal reading “ purifica- 
tion” is due to the reading of the Aldine, 
ayveias for dyvoias. 


21. Emmer.] In Ezra, Immer. His family, 


Vv. 22—31.| I. ESDR 
ee Ananias, and Zabdeus, and % Eanes, 
-— and £Sameius, and * Hiereel, and 
Sa =? A zarias, 
| 2a . 

. 22 And of the sons of # Phaisur ; 
a Elionas, Massias, Ismael, and Na- 
a thanael, and ? Ocidelus, and ”Talsas. 
cabad, %3 And of the Levites ; Jozabad, 
‘lasah, and vain and *Colius, who was 
elaiah. Called ? Calitas, and é Patheus, and 
lita. Judas, and Jonas. 

ia 24 Of the holy singers; 2 Elea- 
4a. Zurus, Bacchurus. 

bs 25 Of the porters; Sallumus, and 
oa, ” Lolbanes. 

UD 26 Of them of Israel, of the sons 


sah of * Phoros ; * Hiermas, Bae ~Eddias, 
Tee ” Adaiah. Aye 


and those of Pashur and Harim, were men- 
tioned among the priestly families in Ezra ii. 
37-39. Comp. above vy. 24. The peculiar 
spelling of Eanes is due to a misprint of "Hdvns 
for Mayns in the Aldine. The Vat. has Mayne. 
According to the marginal note, it answers to 
Harim in Ezra x, 21, but it really is all that 
remains to answer to three names in Ezra; 
and probably something has been lost from 
the text. 


22. Phaisur.| In Ezra, Pashur. Inv. 25 
above, Phassaron, Most of the names in this 
verse agree with those in Ezra, the only im- 
portant variations being inthe last two. Oco- 
delus, ’Qxddndros Gin Ald. ’Qx«idyros, whence 
the form in the A.V.) is in place of Jozabad ; 
and Talsas (so Ald.), Saddas, is in place of 
Elasah. 


23. The six names of Levites agree with 
those in Ezra x. 23, except that Jonas, the last, 
is in place of Eliezer. In ‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ 
under ELIEZER (i. p. 527, No. 9) he is mis- 
takenly referred to as Eleazurus, from the 
next verse. 


24. Eleazurus.| Inthe Aldine E\idgoudos, 
whence probably the form in the A. V., ¢ being 
read asp. In the Vat. it is "EAidouBos, an- 
swering to Eliashib in Ezra. It will be 
noticed that here we have two singers and 
two porters to answer to one singer and three 
porters in Ezra. Hence it might be conjec- 
tured that the four names originally agreed, 
the Uri of Ezra having got corrupted into 
Bacchurus. 


26. Phoros.| Mentioned first of the ordi- 
nary lay people, as above, v. 9. The names of 
his seven descendants here given nearly agree 
with those in Ezrax. 25, the form Eddias (for 
Iezias) being due to *Eddvas in the Aldine. 
The difference is in Asibias replacing Mal- 


Apoc.—Vol. L. 


Ay. LX. 


and Melchias, and * Maelus, and Elea- 
zar, and ¥ Asibias, and Baanias, 

27 Of the sons of Ela; Matthanias, * a72- 
Zacharias, and 2 Hierielus, and Hiere- eis, 
moth, and # Aedias, chiah, 

28 And of the sons of ?Zamoth; joc 
¢ Kliadas, ¢ Elisimus, ¢ Othonias, Jari- + Zatw. 
moth, and / Sabatus, and £ Sardeus. (2 

29 Of the sons of Bebai ; 3 Johan- ¢ zvia- 
nes, and Ananias, and “ Josabad, and “7 
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, s © Matta- 

z Var thes nah 
30 Of the sons of * Mani; 2 Ola- Ws 
Z1z0 


mus, ” Mamuchus, ” Jedeus, J asubus, % Zadbai. 


0 Jasael, and Hieremoth. Aas 
. Cnt. 

31 "And of the sons of Addi; 2 aeshui- 
Naathus, and Moosias, Lacunus, and ie 


ll Of the names in ver. 31, 32, 34, 35, See Ezra 10. 30, 31, 34, &Cce 


chijah. But the LXX. gives ’Aca{ia for the 
latter name in Ezra. 


27. Ela.) In v. 12, Elam, The absence 
of the final 7 in the Aldine is no doubt due to 
the next word beginning with that letter. Of 
his sons, the names of five only are given in 
the A. V. (following the Aldine) as against 
six in Ezra x. 26; that is, Aedias (Ald. 
’AnOlas, Vat. Aidias) answers to Abdi and 
Eliah together. But the best text has here 
also *IwaBdios. . . kai Aidias. Allowing for 
the common confusion of A and A, the last 
name properly represents Eliah; so that the 
lists agree. 


28. Zamoth.| Above, v. 12, where he is 
called Zathui. Of the six names which fol- 
low, Othonias is the equivalent for Mattaniah 
in Ezra, and Sardeus (Ald. Sapdaios, but Vat. 
ZepaXias) for Aziza. 


29. Bebai.| v.13. The fourth of his sons, 
Amatheis, is called in Ezra x. 28 Athlai. 
The form inthe A. V. is due to the Aldine 
’"Epadeis, Vat. “Apadias. 


30. Mani.] In v. 12, Bani, as in Ezra. 
The names of his sons agree substantially 
with those in the parallel list, the only ap- 
parent exception being Olamus for Meshul- 
lam. Olamus (Aas) is probably the last 
two syllables of the Hebrew name, with a 
Greek termination added. In viii. 44 we 
have the same name under the form Mosol- 
lamon, and in v. 14 above, Mosollam. The 
last mentioned, if one of ‘he council, could 
not well be the one here named, 


31. Addi.| The name or title corresponding 
to this in Ezra x. 30 is Pahath-Moab, on 
which see the note on v. 11. The name Addi 
is found in Luke iti. 28, but not in the O.T. 
The correspondence between the eight names 
which follow, and those in Ezra, will best 
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Naidus, and Mathanias, and Sesthel, 
Balnuus, and Manasseas. 

32 And of the sons of Annas ; 
Elionas, and Aseas, and Melchias, 
and Sabbeus, and Simon Chosameus. 

33 And of the sons of Asom; 
 Altaneus, and % Matthias, and ” Ban- 
naia, Eliphalat, and Manasses, and 
Semei, 

34 And of the sons of Maani; 


Jeremias, Momdis, Omaerus, Juel, 


[v. 32—36. 
Mabdai, and Pelias, and Anos, Cara- 


basion, and Enasibus, and Mamnita- 
naimus, Eliasis, Bannus,  Eliali, 
Samis, Selemias, Nathanias: and of 
the sons of Ozora; Sesis, Esril, 
Azaelus, Samatus, Zambis, Jose- 
phus. 

35 And of the sons of Ethma ; 
Mazitias, Zabadaias, Edes, Juel, 
Banaias. 


36 All these had taken strange 


appear by a parallel list, with the order 
slightly changed :— 


1 EspRAS. EzRA x. 30. 
I. Naathus. I. Adna. 
2. Moosias. 4. Maaseiah. 
3. Lacunus, 2. Chelal. 
4. Naidus. 3. Benaiah. 
5. Mathanias, 5. Mattaniah. 
6. Sesthel. 6. Bezaleel. 
7. Balnuus. 7. Binnui. 
8. Manasseas. 8. Manasseh. 


Of the above (1) appears to be only a trans- 
position, Na-aé for ’Ad-va (‘Edve, Vat.) ; (4) is 
probably the latter part of Benaiah; (6) in 
like manner of Bezaleel (BeoedenA). (7) 
Balnuus is explained by Bayovi, the LXX. 
form of Binnui. 

32. Annas.| So Ald.; Vat. Anan. The 
name stands in place of Harim in Ezra x. 31. 
In v. 25 above, a priest of this name appears 
in the A. V. as Carme (Xappi); but the 
Harim here referred to is probably the Ares 
of v. 10 above. The name Ares is wanting 
in ‘Dict. of the Bible.’ It would take too 
much space to set out in parallel lists the 
names of the more numerous families. The 
first five names in the text answer fairly well 
to the first five in Ezra; the remaining name 
(probably corrupt), Chosameus, Xocapaios, 
is all that is left in place of Benjamin, Mal- 
luch and Shemariah. 


83. Asom.| In Ezra x. 33, Hashum. The 
same name also appears disguised under the 
form Lothasubus, v. 44 below. Six sons here 
answer to seven in Ezra. ‘The second name, 
Altaneus (AAravatos), has probably lost its 
initial letter # from the name preceding 
ending in that letter. Hence it corresponds 
to Mattenai. Bannaia is from the Aldine, 
but the Vat. has Sa8avvaios, nearer to Zabad. 
There is nothing to answer to Jeremiah in 
Ezra’s list; but as there is one of this name 
at the head of the next family (w. 34), without 
anything to correspond in Ezra, it is probable 
that the word has only got misplaced. 


34. Maani.| A Mani has been mentioned 
already, v. 30. There is a similar duplicate 
in Ezra’s list, in which two Bani’s appear as 


heads of families (x. 29, 34). Of the long 
list of names of sons following, Jeremiah has 
been accounted for in the last note; Omaerus 
is from the Ald. "Iwpudnpos ; Pelias is a mistake 
for Pedias (A for A), answering to Bedeiah; 
Anos answers to Vaniah (Ovovvia); Cara- 
basion is probably a corruption of kai “Paa- 
ciwy (the form in the Vat.), cai being wanted 
before this name; Enasibus and Eliasis may 
be duplicate forms answering to Eliashib. 
Mamnitanaimus is plainly a corruption, the 
Aldine having the stranger form Mapypa- 
ravaiuos, repeated in the Geneva Version. It 
stands in place of the two names (if they 
should be two) in Ezra, Mattaniah and 
Mattenai. The next name in Ezra’s list, 
Jaasau, is not reproduced here, perhaps as 
being wanting in the LXX. of Ezra (x. 37), 
where there is an awkward change to kat 
émroinoay k. T. X. instead of the proper name. 

of the sons of Ozora.| There is no such 
indication of a fresh family in Ezra x. 40. 
From its position, the name appears to answer 
to Machnadebai in that list, but in form bears 
some resemblance to Sharai (O¢wpa, Ald. 
Sapiov). Sesis answers to Shashai (Secet), 
and Esril @Eopid) to Azareel CE¢pind). The 
form Zambis is due to the Ald. Zau8is. The 
Vat. has ZauBpi. ‘This is seen to correspond 
to Amariah, when the sibilant at the beginning 
is removed (the preceding word ending in s), 
and the common insertion of 8 between » and 
p is allowed for, as in’AwS8pap for Amram. 


35. Ethma.] How this name came to be 
substituted for the Nebo (Nafov) of Ezra x. 
43, itis hard to conjecture. It is noticeable 
that in v. 21 above there is nothing but the 
word Nephis to answer both to Nebo and 
Magbish in Ezra. As Mr. Grove (‘ Dict. of 
the Bible, art. NEBo) identifies Nebo with 
the modern Beit-Nibaé, it is just conceivable 
that the first syllable of Ethma is the remnant 
of Bné-. The last syllable is also the first of 
the next word Mazitias, and might thus be 
accounted for. 


Maxitias, °c.] A name is wanting before 
this, to answer to the Jeiel of Ezra. Its 
presence is testified to by the Vulg. Idelus, 
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wives, and they put them away with 
their children. 

37 And the priests and Levites, 
and they that were of Israel, dwelt in 
Jerusalem, and in the country, in the 
first day of the seventh month: so 
the children of Israel were in their 
" habitations, 

38 ‘And the whole multitude came 
together with one accord into the 
broad place of the holy porch toward 
the east : 

39 And they spake unto Esdras 
the priest and reader, that he would 
bring the law of Moses, that was 
given of the Lord God of Israel. 

40 So Esdras the chief priest 
brought the law unto the whole 
multitude from man to woman, and 


to all the priests, to hear the lawin B.C. 
the first day of the seventh month. 

41 And he read in the broad court 
before the holy porch from morning 
unto midday, before both men and 
women ; and all the multitude gave 
heed unto the law. 

42 And Esdras the priest and 
reader of the law stood up upon a 
pulpit of wood, which was made for 
that purpose. 

43 And there stood up by him, , 
Mattathias, Sammus, Ananias, Aza- silhiah. 
rias, Urias, 4‘ Ezecias, “ Balasamus, « or, | 
upon the right hand : aa 

44 And upon his left hand stood Pedsiah. 
* Phaldaius, Misael, Melchias, ” Lo- »0r, 
thasubus, and # Nabarias. pee 

45 Then took Esdras the book of Neh. 8. 4. 


Omitting Zebina from Ezra’s list (as is done 
in the Alex.), the other five names on each 
side agree ; “Héais being “Iadai. 


36. With this verse the part of the ac- 
count taken from the canonical Book of Ezra, 
or corresponding to it, comes to an end. 
The Book of Ezra itself ends with what 
Stanley calls the “dry words:” “all these 
had taken strange wives; and some of them 
had wives by whom they had children;”—a 
contrast, in its want of human tenderness, to 
“that pathetic passage of the primitive records 
of their race which tells how, when their first 
father drove out the foreign handmaid with 
her son into the desert, it ‘was very grievous 
in his sight.’” 


37. At this point the narrative runs parallel 
to Neh. vil. 73 sqqg.; the two last clauses of 
which should begin ch. viii. See R.’s note 
there. The language in Neh. vii. 73 (first 
part) is simply a repetition of Ezra ii. 70; and 
Neh. vill. 1, as well as the present passage, 
should begin as Ezra iii. 1 does. 

Between the events just related and the 
public reading of the Law by Ezra, we must 
place an interval of thirteen years, from the 
eighth to the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, 
B.C. 457-445. On the question of Ezra’s 
absence from Jerusalem during that period, 
see the art. EZRA in ‘ Dict. of the Bible.’ 


the first day, d'c.| The first of Tisri, or 


-Ethanim (= part of Sept. and Oct.), was to 


be a day of holy convocation (Lev. xxiii. 24). 
Hence it would be a suitable day for such an 
assembly as is here described. Neteler, on 
Neh. viii. 2, tries to shew that by “first day of 
the seventh month” there must be meant the 


first day of the Feast (of Tabernacles), and 
not of the actual month. 

38, the broad place.| See note on ix. 6. 

89. reader.| Gk. dvayvoorn. So in v. 42 
below. The term is not used in Nehemiah. 
This last scene of the story, in which Ezra 
appears, first and foremost, as a reader and 
expounder of the Law to the people, is of 
great interest, as containing the beginnings of 
many important changes. The formation of 
the canon, the rise and growth of synagogue 
worship, the extension of the office of the 
scribe,—these and other great developments 
were involved in it. See Stanley’s ‘ Jewish 
Church,’ Lect. xliv. 

40. from man, d’c.| In Neh. viii. 3 there 
is the additional clause “ and those that could 
understand,” implying young people, the 
veuviat Of Viil. gl. 

41. the broad court, do'c.| See above, vv. 
6, 38. In the Geneva Version this is ren- 
dered, “in the frst broad place of the gate of 
the temple,” an error which seems due to 
the reading of the Aldine, év r@ mporov k.rT.d., 
mistaken for mporov or mporm. Inv. 47 (46) 
the LXX. has rod mpwrov muAdvos. ‘There is 
no difficulty about the Greek text, as Dr. Bis- 
sell seems to find; muAwy being not the gate 
(rvdn), but the porch, as it is properly ren- 
dered. Seefurther, Bertheau on Neh. viii. 1. 

42. a pulpit of wood.| Rather, “upon the 
wooden pulpit (or platform) that had been 
prepared ;” rod EvAiwou Bnparos, «.7r.A. Com- 
pare the “stairs” (marg. “scaffold”’) of the 
Levites in Neh. ix. 4, and R.’s note there. 


43. there stood, ds'c.| In the text twelve 
names are given, of those who assisted Ezra, 
1 
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the law before the multitude: for 
he sat "honourably in the first place 
in the sight of them all. 

46 And when he opened the law, 
they stood all straight up. So Es- 
dras blessed the Lord God most 
High, the God of hosts, Almighty. 

47 And all the people answered, 
Amen; and lifting up their hands 


seven on his right hand and five on his left. 
In Neh. viii. 4, thirteen names are given, six 
of those on the right, and seven of those on 
the left. Both arrangements seem to offend 
against our notions of symmetry. The fol- 
lowing are the parallel lists; the names from 
Nehemiah being printed in italics :— 


1. Mattathias 1. Phaldaius \ 
Mattithia } Pedaiah 

2. Sammus 2. Misael \ 
Shema \ Mishael 

3. Ananias \ 3. Melchias } 
Anaiah Malchiah 

4. Azarias \ 4. Lothasubus 

LHashum } 

5. Urias 5. Nabarias 
Uruyah } Zechariah } 

6. Ezecias 6. ————- 
LHilkiah } Ses 

as Sa 7. ———_ \ 
Maaseiah Meshullam 


From this it will appear that the first three 
on each side are the same in both lists. The 
fourth name on the right, in Esdras, namely 
Azarias, has none to correspond to it in 
Nehemiah; and it would be the easiest solu- 
tion of the difficulty to suppose that a name 
had dropped out in the Hebrew. ‘The 
fourth on the left in Esdras, Lothasubus 
(AwddoovBos, Ald. "AwOdcovBos), plainly con- 
tains the name of Hashum or Hashub 
(-dcovB). Comp. the note on ix. 33 above. 
The fifth on the right is the same in both. 
The fifth on the left, Nabarias, may be a cor- 
ruption of Zechariah (sixth in Nehemiah). Of 
the rest I can give no probable explanation. 
The lists in the Vulgate agree pretty closely 
with those given above, except that seven 
names are found for the left side, Saus being 
inserted after Adbusthas in the fifth place. It 
is possible, however, that dbusthas-sabus 
may be nothing more than a further perver- 
sion of “AwOdcoufos. 


45. honourably.| Gk. éemidd€os, referring 
to the elevated or conspicuous position in 
which he was placed. Comp. Neh. viii. 5. 
The words “he sat” appear at first to dis- 
agree with the statement in v. 42, that “he 
stood up” upon the raised platform. — Sitting 
was the proper position for a teacher among 
the Jews; and hence the expression in v. 42 


[v. 46—48. 


they fell to the ground, and wor- 
shipped the Lord. 
48 Also Jesus, Anus, Sarabias, 


Adinus, Jacubus, Sabateas, * Auteas, ¢ Or, 


Maianeas, and Calitas, Azarias, and 
Joazabdus, and Ananias, Biatas, the 
Levites, taught the law of the 
Lord, making them withal to under- 
stand it. 


may mean only that he took his place there. 
In any case, the word “up” should be 
omitted in vv. 42 and 43. 


46. opened the law.) In the Geneva Ver- 
sion it is: “ And they all stood upright when 
he expounded the Law.” The expression in 
Luke xxiv. 32 would seem at first to be a 
good parallel, “while he opened to us the 
Scriptures ;” but there the word is dunvoryer; 
here, €v7@ Adoa. The Vulgate absoluisset 
is of doubtful import. F. is probably right 
in explaining it as “unfasten” or “unroll.” 
This will agree best with Neh. viii. 5. 


48. The names in the parallel lists are :— 


xr EspRAs. NEH. viii. 7. 
I. Jesus. I. Jeshua. 

2. Anus. 2. Bani. 
3. Sarabias. 3. Sherebiah. 
4. Adinus. 4. Jamin. 

5. Jacubus. 5. Akkub. 
6. Sabateas. 6. Shabbethai. 
7. Auteas. 7. Hodijah. 
8. Maianeas. 8. Maaseiah. 
g. Calitas. g. Kelita. 
10. Azarias. 1o. Azariah. 
II. Joazabdus. 11. Jozabad. 
12. Ananias. 12. Hanan. 
13. Biatas. 13. Pelaiah. 


Most of them can be easily identified. Anus 
CAvods, Ald. ; *Avyiov, Vat.) appears to have 
lost its first consonant; -ddinus (from the 
Ald.) is in the Vat. *Ia8wés ; Auteas (Airaias) 
looks unlike Hodijah, but may have been 
nearer it in sound ; Biatas (Ald. Bidras) isin 
the best text badias. The LXX. of Neh. viii. 
7 gives only the first three names. 


the Levites.] ‘This is more correct than the 
corresponding expression in Nehemiah: “ and 
the Levites,” as if these thirteen had not been 
Levites, representatives of the great Levitical 
families whose names they bear. See R.’s 
note on Neh. viii. 7. 

taught.| Rather, “did teach,” or “were 
teaching.” Reuss finds a difficulty in realiz- 
ing the scene. Did the Levites above men- 
tioned divide the people into so many groups, 
each instructing one? Or did each Levite 
rise and speak in turn? Ifso, how could he 
be heard? In either case, he adds, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a multitude of people standing 
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ae 49-55: 
Cc. 49 'Then spake Attharates unto 
“* Esdras the chief priest and reader, 
“and to the Levites that taught the 
-Z2@ multitude, even to all, saying, 

‘the 50 This day is holy unto the Lord; 


ze (for they all wept when they heard 
fe the law:) 

pe. ST ’Go then, and eat the fat, and 
to drink the sweet, and send part to 
, ‘them that have nothing ; 

ie 52 For this day is holy unto the 
** Lord: and be not sorrowful; for the 
ke Lord will bring you to honour. 


[gE SDE, TX, 


53 So the Levites published all 
things to the people, saying, This 
day is holy to the Lord; be not 
sorrowful. 

54 Then went they their way, 
every one to eat and drink, and make 
merry, and to give part to them that 
had nothing, and to make great 
cheer ; 

55 Because they understood the 
words wherein they were instructed, 
and for the which they had been 
assembled. 


patiently to listen to an explanation of the 
Pentateuch, from morn to mid-day. But, 
besides the novelty and interest of the occa- 
sion, we need not suppose the restraint to 
have been more irksome than it really was. 
Scottish Covenanters would not have winced 
under it. 


making ... to understand.| Gk. éupvovovvres, 
a striking term, which is repeated, in the pas- 
sive voice, in v. 55. A cognate word, eudvu- 
cay, is used (as F. points out) in John xx. 22 
for “‘he breathed on them.” ‘The idea is thus 
that of ixspiring or infusing doctrine into the 
learner’s mind. 


49. Attharates.) In Neh. viii. 9 it is 
‘Nehemiah, which is the Tirshatha.” Above, 
in v. 40 we had “ Nehemias and Atharias” 
(Ar@apias, here ’ArOapdrns) ; where the Per- 
sian title had not been understood, and so, as 
the marginal note says, two had been made 
of one. For the origin and meaning of Tir- 
shatha, see Sayce, ‘Ezra,’ &c., p. 23; and 
comp. R.’s note on Neh. viii. 9. 


50. This day is holy, ds'c.| As being the 
Feast of Trumpets. Stanley, ‘ Jewish Church,’ 
Lect. xliv. (p. 126), calls it the Feast of Ta- 
bernacles; but that was later on in the same 
month. : 


51. part.| More correctly in the Geneva 


Version, “presents.” The word used, dzo- 
oroAal, is used in later Greek for gifts at 
parting, and then, generally, for gifts, as in 
1 Mace. ii. 18, &c. In Neh. viii. 10 the word 
is “ portions,” which would be as appropriate 
as any. 


55. and for the which, ds°c.| By this ren- 
dering the sense appears to be complete, and 
the book to end naturally. But there is 
nothing in the Greek to answer to the words 
“ for the which.” ‘The sentence really ends 
with “wherein they were instructed ;” after 
which come the words kai éemicvvnyOnoar, 
“And they were gathered together,” as if 
the beginning of a fresh section. This would 
correspond with the sequence in Neh. viii. 13, 
where, after the record of the same events, 
there follows: “ And on the second day were 
gathered together the chief of the fathers,” &c. 
The Old Latin and the Vulgate both end the 
sentence in such a way as to make the ac- 
count seem complete; and Josephus (‘ An- 
tiqq.’ xi. 5, $5) winds up with a rhetorical 
addition about their keeping the feast for eight 
days (he had called it the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, though the rst and not the r5th day 
of the month is spoken of), and about Ezra’s 
dying full of years and honours and being 
buried at Jerusalem. On the abruptness of 
the ending, see further Reuss, ‘ Chronique 
ecclésiastique,’ Introd. p. 48. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE on iv. 52. 


No satisfactory account of the number 
seventeen has been proposed. ‘The best MSS. 
(A and B) agree in reading: xa6a €xovow 
evrodiy énra Kat deka mpoodhépew adda 
rddavra Séka kar’ éviavrdv, but, of course, 
with nothing to shew whether émra kal déka 
should be taken as one word, or divided. The 
Old Latin and Vulgate agree in connecting 
“ offerre” (=mpoodepery) with what precedes; 
in inserting “et” before “alia per singulos 


annos ;” and in having nothing to represent 
the numeral émraxaidexa. ‘The Syriac also 
(as Dr. Gwynn informs me) omits it. Hence 
it seems most natural to conclude, that the 
énra was first inserted in the margin (perhaps 
as a reference to the seven lambs of Numb. 
xxviii. 11, &c.), and thence found its way into 
the text. The repetition of déka, and the 
subsequent insertion of a kai, could be easily 
accounted for. 
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In the earliest citations made by name 
from this book, the author is called ‘‘ The 
Prophet Esdras” (‘Eodpas 6 mpodyrns, 
Clem. Alex. ‘Strom.’ iii. 16 ; cf. Ambros. 
‘ De bono Mortis,’ c. xii.). The necessity 
of distinguishing it from the canonical 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, as well as 
from the Greek Esdras (our 1 Esdras), 
has led to various modes of classification, 
some of them rather intricate. In old 
editions of the Vulgate it appears as the 
Third Book of Esdras; Ezra and Nehe- 
miah together making the First Book, 
and our 1 Esdras the Second. In editions 
published since the Council of Trent 
(which left on one side as Apocryphal 
the Prayer of Manasses and the two 
Books of Esdras), Ezra and Nehemiah 
count as the First and Second of Esdras, 
and our two Apocryphal Books as the 
Third and Fourth. This would be a 
simple and sufficient method, but for the 
fact that chaps. i., 1, xv., xvi. of our 
2 Esdras are confessedly of a different 
authorship from that of the integral por- 
tion of the Book (chaps. ili.—xiv.), Hence, 
in one of the two oldest and most im- 
portant manuscripts which contain it— 
the Codex Sangermanensis—the first 
two chapters rank separately as ‘ Liber 
Ezre Secundus,’ the main body of the 
work (chaps. iii—xiv.) as ‘ Liber Ezre 


ters as ‘Liber Ezrze Quintus.’ In this 
arrangement a part of our 1 Esdras 
makes the ‘ Liber Ezree Tertius.’ In our 
Authorized Version, following the exam- 
ple of the Genevan, the two Apocryphal 
Books are called the First and Second of 
Esdras ; a title justified, in case of the 
latter, by the opening words of the book 
itself: “The second book of the prophet 
Esdras.” A name less liable to confusion 
would be the “Latin Esdras,” as dis- 
tinguished from the ‘Greek Esdras” 
(our 1 Esdras, which exists in a Greek 
original). The title found in a Greek 
writer of the sixth century, Anastasius 
Sinaita, namely "Eodpa dzroxaAvis, ‘The 
Revelation of Esdras,’ is so appropriate, 
that Dr. Westcott and others have 
wished it could be restored. But the 
publication by Tischendorf, in 1866, of 
a later and inferior work bearing this 
very title, would render the adoption of 
that name for the work now before us 
a source of confusion. See, on this sub- 
ject, Hilgenfeld, ‘Messias Judzeorum,’ 
1869, pp. Xviil—xxil.; Volkmar, ‘ Das 
vierte Buch Esra,’ in ‘Handbuch der 
Einleit. in die Apokryphen,’ 1863, pp. 
279 sgg.; Bensly, ‘The Missing Frag- 
ment,’ &c., 1875, p. 86; Westcott, art. 
Espras, SECOND Book of, in ‘ Dict. of 
the Bible’; ‘Tischendorf, ‘ Proleg.’ to 
the work just referred to, p. xii. 


72 INTRODUCTION TO THE 


§ II. OricinaL LANGUAGE AND 
VERSIONS. 


That the original language in which this 
book was written was Greek admits of 
no doubt. Two fragments, if not more, 
have been preserved in Greek: v. 35 in 
Clement of Alexandria, and viii. 23 in 
the ‘Apostolical Constitutions.’ The 
list of the twelve prophets in i. 39, 40, 
follows the order of the Greek LXX. But, 
besides this, the Latin Version, the oldest 
and most important of all, bears traces 
of Greek idiom on every page, almost in 
every line. To select but a few instances. 
The genitive is found after a comparative, 
as horum majora, V. 133 majus aliorum 
capitum, xi. 14. Genders are used 
which can only be accounted for by the 
influence of original forms in Greek, as 
signaculum (=oppayis) ... tradita est, 
X. 23; caput (=xepadry) .. . sed et ipsa, 
xi. 4. Constructions are found which 
admit of only the same explanation ; as 
the frequent use of e¢ answering to kai 
temporal, e¢ factum est . . . e¢ cor meum, 
&c. vi. 36, x. 2, and often ; the accusative 
for dative after nocucrunt, as in Xl. 42 ; 
the attraction of the relative, as in ex 
omnibus istis guibus predixi tibi, vi. 25, 
and the like. In some cases the text 
may be successfully amended by attention 
to this fact, as in the ingenious correction 
of pater aspice by reference to rep(BAapor, 
proposed by Bensly (abi sup., p. 25 7.). 
On the other hand, there are some pecu- 
liarities of construction which cannot be 
thus accounted for, such as the constant 
use of the ablative to express duration of 
time (xill. 58, e¢ passim). One idiom, 
commonly called a Hebraism, is also very 
frequently used,—that of the participle 
joined with the cognate verb to intensify 
the sense: as in excedens excessit, lv. 2; 
odiens odisti, v. 30, and many more. A 
collection of the most striking Grecisms 
will be found in Van der Vlis, ‘ Dispu- 
tatio critica de Ezree Libro apocrypho,’ 
&c., 1839, pp. 10-14. 

‘The Latin Version above mentioned 
deserves to hold the first place, both for 
antiquity and fidelity to the original. 
Van der Vlis, indeed (wi sup., p. 2), gives 
the preference to the Aethiopic; but 
when the text of the Latin is corrected 
and restored, as it still may be to a very 


considerable extent, there seems no 
reason to refuse it the precedence claimed 
for it by one of its most recent editors 
(Fritzsche, ‘ Libri Apocryphi Vet. Test.,’ 
1871, p. xxvi.). That it is closely literal 
will have been inferred from what was 
said before of the traces of Greek idiom 
preserved in it. In Fritzsche’s opinion it 
was made in the third century. Am- 
brose of Milan (374-379) adopts or 
paraphrases many passages in it (comp. 
“De bono Mortis,’ c. x., with 2 Esdr. v. 42, 
50-55, and vii. 80*-87* ; zd. c. xi. with 
2 Esdr. vii. g1*—101* ; 26, c. xii. with 
2 Esdr. vii. 39*—42* ; ‘De excessu Satyri,’ 
i. 2, with 2 Esdr. x. 6-11 ; ‘ Epist.’ xxix. 
with 2 Esdr. xvi. 59). Jerome, ‘adv. 
Vigilant.,’ refers to it in a passage often 
quoted, or rather mis-quoted (see 
Bensly, p. 41 z., and the note on vil. 102* 
below). More doubtful is the supposed 
reference to the Latin Esdras in Tertul- 
lian, ‘De preescrip. Heeret.’c. iil. (see note 
on viii. 20), and his allusion to xiv. 
37 sgg. in his ‘De habitu mul.’ c. ii. 
Equally vague and uncertain is the re- 
ference to v. 50-55 and xiv. Io, 17 
(about the world’s growing old) in the 
‘Ad Demetrianum’ of Cyprian. It may 
be added in passing that the references 
in Volkmar, p. 273, are inaccurate and 
misleading. Two passages from the 
original Greek, v. 5 and vii. 3, have 
been supposed to be cited in the Epistle 
of Barnabas (c. xi. and c. iv.), but 
without good grounds. See Charteris, 
‘Canonicity’ (1880), p. vii. z.; and Salmon, 
‘Historical Introd. to the New Test.’ 
(1886), p. 108. On the other hand, there 
is reason to think that Irenzeus (‘ adv. 
Heres.’ v. 36) had in mind the words of 
ll. 31, in the passage which he introduces 
with a vague “ quemadmodum Prophetia 
ait.” See Dr. Salmon, as above, p. 459 7., 
and Pearson, ‘On the Creed,’ art. v. (ed. 
1723, p. 242). The words of ii. 34, 35 
are embodied in the ancient ‘ Missa pro 
Defunctis’ (see the ‘ Breviar. ad usum. . 
Sarum,’ edd. Procter and Wordsworth, 
fasc. ll. p. 527), whence the origin of the 
common use of the word Requiem (Wal- 
cott’s ‘Sacred Archeeol.’ s. v.). As Ganon 
Eddrup points out, the words of ii. 36, 
37 were also used as an Introit for Whit- 
sun Tuesday (Blunt, ‘ Annotated Book of 
Com. Prayer,’ ed. 1884, p. 302). 
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Besides the Latin Version, four others 
(of cc. ili.—xiv.) are in existence: the 
Syriac, Arabic, Aethiopic, and Arme- 
nian. Of these, the best, in Fritzsche’s 
judgment, is the Syriac. Like the Aethi- 
opic, it bears the marks of having been 
made directly from the Greek, though 
not so literal a translation as the Latin. 
It was edited by Ceriani in 1868, in 
vol. v. of ‘ Monumenta Sacra et Profana,’ 
from a MS. in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. 

The existence of the Arabic text was 
pointed out by an English writer, John 
Gregory, in 1646 (Bensly, udz sup., p. 1 
m.); and a translation of it by Simon 
Ockley was afterwards published, as an 
appendix to vol. iv. of Whiston’s ‘ Primi- 
tive Christianity Reviv’d, 1711. The 
Arabic text itself has only recently been 
made accessible to scholars. Volkmar, 
in 1863, made use of Ockley’s English 
version to supply the long passage missing 
after vil. 35. Hiulgenfeld, still later, used a 
Latin retranslation of Ockley for his‘ Mes- 
sias Judeorum.’ But in 1863 Ewald had 
published the Arabic text, with a German 
translation, in vol. xi. of the ‘ Abhand- 
lungen der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen,’ from which 
it was afterwards reprinted separately. 
The MS. used by Ewald is the same as 
that from which Ockley made his transla- 
tion long before (Bodl. 251), and its date 
has been added by the scribe at the end 
as the ‘‘ year of the holy martyrs 1051 ;” 
that is, according to Ewald (p. 21), the 
year 1354 of our era. Whether made 
directly from the Greek, as Hilgenfeld 
thinks, or from the Syriac, as Fritzsche 
inclines to believe, the Arabic Version is 
more of a paraphrase than the others, 
and in consequence less trustworthy. 
Still more recently, in 1877, the text of 
the Arabic Version was published by 
Gildemeister, with a Latin translation, 
from a manuscript (Ar. 462) in the 
Vatican. The age of this MS. is con- 
sidered to be about the same as that of 
the Bodleian; both being referred to 
the 14th century. The Version it con- 
tains differs in many points from that 
translated by Ewald, and appears to 
have been made independently from the 
Greek. The readings of these two 
Versions are often quoted in the follow- 
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ing notes; but from my ignorance of 
Arabic I have had to depend entirely on 
the renderings of Gildemeister and 
Ewald. 

The Aethiopic Version, though cited 
as early as 1661, in the ‘ Lexicon Aethi- 
opico-Latinum’ of Job Ludolf, was not 
printed till 1820. In this case also, as in 
that of the Arabic, the MS. used was in 
the Bodleian Library. The editor, Dr. 
Richard Laurence, Professor of Arabic, 
and afterwards Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, at Oxford, added a twofold 
rendering of it, in Latin and English. 
Van der Vlis (p. 77) finds great fault 
with this edition, on the ground of its 
editor having scrupulously preserved the 
inaccuracies of his MS., and suggests 
many emendations. A surer basis for 
revision is afforded by the various 
readings collected from other MSS. by 
Aug. Dillmann, and printed at the end of 
Ewald’s edition of the Arabic ; and these 
have been further enriched by acollation 
of MSS. made by Fr. Pratorius -at 
Frankfort and Berlin. Evidence of the 
Aethiopic Version having been made 
directly from the Greek is furnished by 
Van der Vlis (udi sup., pp. 77 sgg.), and 
both he and Fritzsche estimate its value 
highly. 

The Armenian Version, though pub- 
lished, according to Bensly, as early as 
1666, and found in the Armenian Bible 
of 1805 (Venetiis, 4 vol.), appears to have 
been unnoticed by scholars till attention 
was called to it by Ceriani in 1861. A 
Latin translation of it was made by J. H. 
Petermann for Hilgenfeld’s ‘ Messias 
Judzorum;’ but as the Armenian di- 
verges most widely of all from the rest, 
and, in Fritzsche’s opinion, was not made 
originally from the Greek, its value is 
comparatively small. 

There should be noticed in conclusion 
an attempt at reproducing the onginal 
Greek. ‘This was made by Hilgenfeld, 
with the assistance of Paul de Lagarde 
and Hermann Ronsch, and inserted in 
his ‘ Messias Judzeorum.’ The task was 
executed with undoubted ability, though 
separate words and phrases are open to 
question. . But it is surely going too far 
to make this modern retranslation a basis 
for proving coincidences between the 
author of 2 Esdras and the writers of the 
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New Testament. When, for instance, 
Hilgenfeld (of. cit, p. lxix.) points to the 
close resemblance between 2 Peter i. 19, 
“as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
(or squalid) place,” and 2 Esdras xii. 42, 
it is obvious that a good deal will depend 
on the question whether aixyype@ was 
the actual word used for “ dark” in both 
passages, or not. 


§ III. Stare or THE TEXT. 


The text of the Latin Version—the only 
one that will be here noticed—has been 
disfigured by many errors and corruptions, 
but these are gradually disappearing in the 
light of critical inquiry. A short account 
of the chief manuscripts will make this 
better understood. Until within the last 
ten years, the MS. universally regarded 
as the oldest and most important was 
that known as Codex Sangermanensis 
(S.), so called from its having belonged 
to the Benedictine Abbey of St. Germain 
des Prés. It is now in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris, being part of the 
second volume of the Latin Bible num- 
bered MS. 11504--5, fonds Latin (Bensly, 
ubi sup., p. 5). It bears its own record 
of date; namely, “the eighth year of 
Louis le Débonnaire”(=.p. 822). With- 
out entering into minute details, it may 
be stated in brief that from this all the 
later MSS. known appear to have been 
derived. The two others on which 
Fritzsche mainly relied, after S., for his 
critical recension of the text in 1871, 
were the Codex Turicensis (T.), and the 
Codex Dresdensis (D.). The dates to 
which these are referred—the 13th and 
15th centuries respectively—will shew 
how inferior their value is likely to be. 
Moreover, all three, as well as all others 
known until recently, had one remarkable 
omission in common. It had long been 
observed how abrupt was the transition 
from v. 35 to v. 36 of the vil. chapter of 
this book. Something was plainly wanted 
to connect the two. And as the Oriental 
versions became known, it was found 
that in all of them there wasa connecting 
passage of considerable length. When, 
further, it was discovered, on a closer 
examination of S., that a leaf had been 
at some early time cut out of this MS., 


which might have contained the missing 
portion, the field was cleared for a very 
interesting discovery. ‘This discovery it 
was the good fortune of a Cambridge 
scholar to make; or, rather, it came as the 
due reward of long and patient investiga- 
tion. Mr. R. L. Bensly, the Reader in 
Hebrew of Gonville and Caius College, 
and one of the Old Testament Revision 
company, had been struck by the de- 
scription given in a catalogue of a Latin 
biblical MS. in the Bibliotheque Com- 
munale of Amiens, once the property of 
the neighbouring Benedictine Abbey of 
Corbie. Its age is given in the catalogue 
as the gth century. Space forbids more 
details; but Mr. Bensly’s description of 
his first examination of the MS. is so full 
of interest that it must not be omitted. 
“The perusal of a few verses,” he says, 
“served to shew the great value of this 
new critical aid; I read on with growing 
interest till I approached the place of the 
long-familiar chasm: then, as my eye 
glided on to the words ef apparebit locus 
zormenti, | knew that the oldest and best 
translation of this passage was at last 
recovered ; that another fragment of the 
Latin was gathered up ; and that now at 
last—an event which can scarcely happen 
again in these latter days—a new chapter 
would be added to the Apocrypha of our 
Bible.” (‘Missing Fragment,’ p. 7.) It 
detracts but little from the interest and 
importance of such a discovery to learn 
that it was, in a manner, anticipated by 
the researches of an earlier explorer, the 
Rev. John Palmer, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Professor of Arabic in that 
University from 1804 to 1819. In No- 
vember 1826 Professor Palmer examined, 
among other MSS. then preserved at 
Alcala. de Henares (the ancient Com- 
plutum), in Spain, a Latin Bible de- 
scribed as ‘ Biblia Latino-Gothica maxi- 
mz molis,’ and referred by the editors 
of the Complutensian Polyglott to about 
the end of the 8th century. From this 
Professor Palmer extracted the missing 
passage of cap. vil., in a form substan- 
tially agreeing with that obtained by 
Mr. Bensly. Professor Palmer’s papers, 
however, lay forgotten after his death in 
1840, and his transcript might never 
have become known but for its publi- 
cation in vol. vii. of the ‘Journal of 
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Philology,’ in 1877, by the Rev. J. S. 
Wood, of St. John’s College. A few 
readings from this MS., referred to as 
‘MS. Complut., are given in their 
place ; and it will be seen how remark- 
ably this fresh witness confirms, in 
several instances (ch. vii., vv. 55*, 98%, 
104"), the conjectural emendations of 
Mr. Bensly. 

The Amiens MS. is denoted by the 
letter A. It is considered to be of co- 
ordinate authority with S., though 
entirely independent of it ; and, what is 
a noticeable fact, it contains the text from 
which our own writer Gildas quoted, 
some centuries before the date of either 
of the two earliest extant MSS. (‘ Missing 
Fragment,’ p. 36.) A comparison of the 
readings in A. and S. with those in the 
Vulgate, will form a necessary element in 
the notes following. The reader will 
thus be able to judge for himself of the 
condition in which the Latin text has 
come down to us. He will see further 
that, in case of the present book, it is not 
so much in explaining the subject-matter 
that a commentator’s difficulty lies, as in 
determining what it was that the author 
actually said. 


§ IV. ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS. 


Leaving out of consideration, for the 
moment, chaps. 1, il., Xv., XVl., aS Con- 
fessedly of later origin, we find the real 
Second Book of Esdras to be filled with 
an account of visions—or, more pre- 
cisely, three revelations and four visions 
—granted to Ezra during the Captivity. 
In the thirtieth year of that Captivity, 
Ezra is represented as musing on the 
dealings of God with His people, and 
troubled to account for their continued 
affliction. Could Divine justice allow 
greater wrongdoers still, such as the 
Babylonians themselves, to bear rule 
over them? Would not the Almighty 
weigh both in an impartial balance ? 
(ch. iii.) 

First Vision (ch. iv.-ch. v. 14).*—To 


* The arrangement of Van der Vlis is here 
followed. According to his view, chap. iii. is 
introductory, and chap. xiv. is an Epilogue. 
Volkmar divides them rather differently, thus : 
First Vision, iii. -v. 20 ; Second Vision, v. 21- 
vi. 34; Third Vision, vi. 35-1x. 25; Fourth 
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answer these doubting questions, the 
angel (or, as he is called in iv. 36, the 
archangel) Uriel is sent to him, and 
propounds to him three problems. Can 
Ezra weigh the flame of fire, or measure 
the wind, or recall the days that are 
past? If he can do none of these, how 
can he presume to challenge the inscru- 
table dealings of God? By another 
parable, taken from the sea and the 
forest, the angel teaches him the same 
lesson. Does Ezra still doubt? Then 
a day of reckoning is coming, when all 
wrongs will be redressed. On the pro- 
phet’s enquiring whether this day is far 
off or nigh at hand, its nearness is shewn 
by ‘‘similitudes.” Signs of the ap- 
proaching end make up the rest of this. 
revelation. 

Second Vision (ch. v. 20-ch. vi. 34).— 
After fasting and praying seven days, as. 
the angel had commanded him, the pro- 
phet is again troubled in spirit. The lot 
of the chosen people is still a mystery. 
He cannot solve the question why the 
Most High should have suffered them to: 
be led into captivity. The angel Uriel 
is again commissioned to reason with 
him, and declares that he will make this 
clear to him, if he can first perform cer- 
tain hard conditions which he then pro- 
poses. On Ezra professing himself, as. 
before, unable to do so, the angel assures 
him that it is a far harder thing to under- 
stand the judgments of God. The men- 
tion of a final judgment suggests to Ezra 
the thought, whether it were not better 
to be of the number of those who should 
be alive when the end of all things drew 
near. They would at least feel that God 
was nigh at hand for them. Or again, 
why should not the Almighty have made 
all the successive generations of men live 
at once upon earth, that so none might 
be far removed from the ultimate rectifi- 
cation of all wrong? The analogy of 
the successive birth of children is brought 
forward as an answer to this. Then if 
the Earth be our mother, and we her 
children,—so reasons the prophet,—is it 
the case that the latter generations of 
men are inferior to the former, even as 
the last-born child is often more puny 


Vision, ix. 26-x. 59; Fifth Vision, x. 60-xii. 50 5, 
Sixth Vision, xii, 51-xiii. 563 Seventh Vision, 
xiii, 57-xiv. 47. 
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than the rest? This is declared to be 
so. Ezra next enquires who it is, through 
whom God will at last visit His world, 
and is answered that it is even the speaker 
himself, the angel Uriel, who here assumes 
the attributes of the Word of God. All 
ithings in the beginning, he says, “ were 
made through me alone, and through 
none other.” To yet further questions 
as to the signs of the final visitation, a 
series of tokens and portents is revealed, 
ending with a short picture of millennial 
happiness, when “evil shall be put out, 
and deceit shall be quenched.” 

Third Vision (ch. vi. 35—-ch. ix. 25).— 
After an interval of seven days, Ezra’s 
heart is again ‘‘ vexed within him,” and 
he renews his communing with the Lord, 
Regarding the world as created for the 
chosen people first of all, he enumerates 
the works of creation in order, and then 
asks why, if all other races of mankind 
were indeed but as outcasts compared to 
the children of Israel, the chosen race 
should be dispossessed of their inherit- 
ance. The reply to this is, that for 
Adam’s sin “ the entrances of this world 
were made narrow, full of sorrow and 
travail,” But there was this to console 
the good, that, though now they suffered 
“strait” things, they might hope in the 
future for “wide.” ‘The signs that should 
precede this wider and more glorious 
scene are then again adverted to; and 
at this point the language becomes very 
striking, though bearing marks of inter- 
polation: “After these years shall my 
son Christ die, and all men that have 
life. And the world shall be turned into 
the old silence seven days.” After that 
a state of happiness should follow, such 
as was set forth at the close of the Second 
Revelation. 

At this point (ch. vii. 35) comes in the 
passage long missed from the Latin Ver- 
sion, in which the final judgment is de- 
scribed. Ezra expresses his fear that 
very few will obtain the reward of the 
just; and the angel denies not that it is 
so, adding reasons why such should be 
the case. The most precious things of 
the earth are the rarest. Then if so, 
the prophet continues, the lot of man is 
indeed a hard one, and it would have 
been better for him to be even as the 
beasts that perish, The next question 


that arises is, whether a state of rewards 
and punishments follows immediately 
after death. The soul of man, is the 
answer, on leaving the body, comes to do 
homage before the throne of the Most 
High. If it be the soul of one who has 
despised His law, it finds no resting- 
place, but is visited with seven dolours. 
In like manner there are seven consola- 
tions to refresh the souls of those who 
have died in the fear of God. ‘The time 
for experiencing each of these allotted 
portions is the mystical seven days ; after 
which they pass to the habitations pre- 
pared forthem. Ezra goes on to enquire 
whether a man may intercede with God 
at the final judgment for a fellow-man, 
and is told that at that time no man may 
make intercession for another, but each 
shall bear his own righteousness or un- 
righteousness. The examples of inter- 
cession cited by Ezra from the Scrip- 
tures, as of Abraham for the people of 
Sodom, and the like, are not allowed to 
stand as arguments to the contrary. 
They had reference to a temporal state ; 
the kind of intercession which Ezra asks 
about would affect an eternal state. This 
drives Ezra to exclaim that it would have 
been better not to create Adam, with 
freedom of will to sin, than to leave the 
race of men thus prone to fall, with the 
prospect of punishment after death. The 
angel can but answer that such are the 
conditions of the fight; but that the joy 
over those who attain salvation is greater 
than the sorrow for those who fail. Ezra 
confesses that God is merciful and pa- 
tient, or the world could not continue. 
Owning the truth of what the angel de- 
clares to him, that there is much common 
earth in the world and but little gold, he 
still extols the goodness of Him who pre- 
serves the works of His hands. Passing 
from man in general, as God’s handi- 
work, to his own fellow-countrymen, Ezra 
again prays for himself and them, that 
God would not look upon the sins of His 
people. The angel (speaking here, as 
elsewhere, as if himself God) encourages 
Ezra in his prayer. As the husbandman 
sows much seed, but only a part comes 
up; so out of the multitude of created 
men, part only should be saved. But for 
such as Ezra there need be no fear. For 
them rest was prepared. 
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To the prophet’s wish to learn some- 
thing of the time, as well as the signs, of 
the last judgment, the angel replies by 
discouraging vain curiosity: “Be thou 
not curious how the ungodly shall be 
punished, and when.” ‘This Revelation 
ends with a repetition of Ezra’s sorrow 
that so many more should be lost than 
are saved, and a parable of a vine by 
way of answer. 

fourth Vision (ch, ix. 26-ch. x. 59).— 
Ezra is communing with himself in “ the 
field which is called Ardath,” and gives 
utterance to the thought that, whereas a 
ship in the sea or a seed in the ground 
may perish, without the sea or the ground 
suffering loss, yet with his countrymen it 
was notso. They had received the Law, 
and had not kept it. But in their case 
the receivers had been made to suffer ; 
while the Law, corresponding to the seed 
sown, had remained unharmed. These 
reflections are interrupted by the appear- 
ance of a woman in distress on his right 
hand, She is lamenting with a loud 
voice, and, when questioned, makes 
known to him that the cause of her 
mourning was the death of an only son, 
born after thirty years of sterility, who 
had died on the very day of his wedding. 
The prophet strives to comfort her, by 
shewing how small her loss is, compared 
with that which had befallen the chosen 
people as a’nation. While bidding her 
shake off her heaviness, a marvellous 
change takes place before his eyes. The 
woman is seen no more; but, where she 
stood, there arises a great city, Sion 
itself, whose story had been foreshadowed 
in the sufferings of the bereaved mother. 
A vision of future glory is promised by 
Uriel to the prophet, as a reward for his 
virtues. 

fifth Vision (ch. xi. 1-ch, xii. 39).— 
The night following, Ezra sees in a 
dream an eagle rising from the sea, with 
twelve wings and three heads. While 
her wings overshadowed the earth, there 
grew out of them eight “ contrary fea- 
thers,” or pinions. The middle head of 
the three was the greatest, but all the 
heads alike remained at rest. When a 
voice came forth, it was from the midst 
of the body. Presently a wing arose on 
the right side, and reigned over all the 
earth, But it passed away, and gave 
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place to another, which endured for a 
longer time ; so that a voice came, say- 
ing, ‘There shall none after thee attain 
unto thy time, neither unto the half 
thereof.” So it was with all the wings in. 
succession ; all rose up in turn to reign, 
though some were deposed without reign- 
ing. With the twelve wings there came 
to an end two of the pinions. Of the 
remaining six, two placed themselves. 
under the protection of the head on the 
right-hand side, the other four “ con-- 
tinuing in their place.” Of these latter, 
two soon perished, but the other two. 
“thought in themselves to reign.” Upon. 
this, the middle head, that was the great- 
est, took to itself the other two heads, 
and together with them devoured these 
two remaining pinions. The middle 
head then exercised dominion over the: 
earth, and cruelly oppressed it, till it 
suddenly disappeared, and there were left 
only the two side heads. ‘These in like: 
manner bare rule, till the one on the 
right hand devoured that on the left ; so. 
that now there remained only the right- 
hand head, and the two pinions that had: 
put themselves under its protection, At 
this point, a roaring lion comes forth 
from a wood, and with human voice 
upbraids the eagle with its tyranny, and: 
commands it to appear no more. Upon 
this, the head still remaining passes 
away, and the two pinions, after attempt- 
ing to reign by themselves, pass away 
also ; so that now there is an end of the 
monster altogether. 

On Ezra’s praying for an interpreta- 
tion of this vision, the angel shews him 
that this eagle represents the fourth king- 
dom seen by Daniel. ‘The twelve wings. 
were twelve kings, who should reign in 
succession, the reign of the second being 
the longest of them all. The voice from, 
out of the midst of the body signified. 
the outbreak of civil discord. The eight 
pinions, in like manner, were so many 
kings, whose reigns should be brief and 
unprosperous. The three heads were 
also three kings, of whom the middle- 
most and greatest would die a natural 
death, the other two falling by the sword. 
The lion was the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah, the “anointed” one, who should 
reprove the kingdoms of the world for 
their unrighteousness and cruelty, andi 
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on the other hand bring a joyful deliver- 
ance for His own. ‘This interpretation 
Ezra is to write in a book, and teach it 
to the wise among the people. 

Sixth Vision (ch. xii. 40-ch. xiii. 58).— 
for seven days Ezra remains in the open 
field, as the angel commanded him. 
Seeing that he does not return, his fel- 
low-countrymen come and expostulate 
with him. He only ‘is left to them, and 
they repine at being forsaken. He re- 
assures them and bids them depart, and 
then at the end of the seven days a 
vision of the night is sent to him. He 
sees in his dream a wind arising from 
the sea. The form of a man appears, 
and all things tremble at the look of 
him. But presently a multitude of men 
are gathered together from the four quar- 
ters of heaven, to subdue him that arose 
out of the sea. He on his part lifts up 
against them neither sword nor spear, 
but from his mouth he discharges upon 
them a blast of mingled fire and tempest, 
which consumes them all. Then he 
summons to him another multitude, this 
time a peaceful one. The interpretation 
of this vision given by the angel is that 
the Man seen in it is He whom the Most 
High has reserved for the last times to 
be a deliverer and judge, even the Son of 
God. He should come and stand upon 
Mount Sion, and by the power of the 
law, which is compared to the blast of 
fire proceeding from his mouth, should 
destroy all that opposed themselves. 

The peaceful multitude that was after- 
wards gathered together to him, consists 
of the ten tribes carried into captivity by 
the Assyrians, who had migrated into a 
far-off region, that they might keep the 
law of their God. And the reason why 
the Conqueror came from the deep sea is 
this, that, just as none can tell what is in 
the depths of the sea, so none can under- 
stand the things of the Son of God; at 
least, till the time of that last day. With 
this, the angel leaves Ezra, promising to 
shew him yet further wonders after three 
days are past; and the prophet spends 
that interval in wandering abroad, glo- 
rifying God for His mercies, 

Epilogue, or Seventh Vision (ch. xiv.). 
—After this, as Ezra is sitting under an 
oak on the third day, there comes to him 
a voice out of a bush, as of old to Moses, 


enjoining him to make known openly 
some of the things that he has seen and 
heard, and to keep others secret. Time 
is hastening to its close. Of the twelve 
ages which the world had to run, ten 
and a half are spent, and only one and a 
half remain. Therefore Ezra must pre- 
pare for his departure. On the prophet’s 
asking who shall take his place as a 
guide and admonisher of the people, the 
angel bids him withdraw from the con- 
gregation forty days; in which interval, 
with the aid of five ready writers, he is to 
make a record of what he has seen and 
heard. Part is to be published; part 
to be kept secret. Ezra does so. After 
a parting charge to the people, he with- 
draws from them, accompanied by his 
scribes. Then a cup is given to him, 
‘full as it were with water, but the colour 
of it was like fire,” on drinking which his 
spirit and memory are strengthened. For 
forty days he dictates to the five, and they 
write in all ninety-four books. Of these, 
twenty-four (being the number of books 
in the Old Testament) are published 
openly ; the other seventy are kept back, 
to be divulged only to the wise among 
the people. In the Oriental versions this 
is followed by a closing passage, giving 
the year of the events, as computed from 
the Creation, and ending with the 
assumption of Ezra. 


Additions to 2 Esdras (2 Esdr. chaps. 
i, li, XV., Xvi.).—The prophet Esdras, 
whose genealogy is set forth at the outset, 
is commissioned by God to shew His 
people their sinful deeds, and to put them 
in mind of His mercies in time past. 
While He would have been to them as a 
Father, they had turned their faces from 
Him. His servants the prophets, whom 


He had sent unto them, they had taken. 


and slain. Wherefore now He would 
forsake their offerings, and would give 
their habitation to a people that should 
come after; a people who, though they 
had not yet heard of Him, should believe 
in Him, and unto whom there should be 
given for leaders the ancient patriarchs 
of Israel (chap. i.). 

The controversy which God has with 
His people is continued. They are 
bidden to remember what was done to 
Sodom and Gomorrha. Even yet God is 
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willing to give His children the kingdom 
which Israel had rejected. For their help 
would He send His servants Esay and 
Jeremy; for them He would prepare 
fountains flowing with milk and honey. 
Let these therefore do that which is 
right: let them judge the fatherless, 
defend the orphan, and discharge all the 
other duties of life. If the chosen people 
refuse to hear the voice speaking to 
them, Esdras is charged to turn to the 
heathen, and bid them “look for their 
Shepherd,” who should give them ever- 
lasting rest. The prophet sees in vision, 
in response to this call, a great multitude 
whom he cannot number standing upon 
Mount Sion; and in the midst of them 
“a young man of a high stature, taller 
than all the rest.” These, the angel tells 
him, are the glorified people of God, and 
the one in the midst of them, wearing 
a crown, is the Son of God. Such are 
the wonderful things that Esdras is com- 
manded to make known to his country- 
men (chap. ii.). 

The latter section (chaps. xv., xvi.) 
begins almost as if in direct continua- 
tion of the former. Esdras is bidden, 
though not by name, to speak in the 
ears of God’s people the words of pro- 
phecy which the Lord would put into 
his mouth, and to “cause them to be 
written in paper,” as being faithful and 
true. But a difference of subject is soon 
perceived. The earth is declared to be 
full of wickedness, and the plagues to 
chastise it are ready at hand. As Egypt 
had aforetime been smitten, and God’s 
people led out like a flock, even so should 
it benow. Woe is pronounced upon the 
world and them that dwell therein ; for 
wars and seditions shall arise, and the 
right hand of the Lord shall not spare. 
A “horrible vision” from the east is 
proclaimed. The dragons of Arabia shall 
come forth, and the Carmanians, like 
wild boars from the wood, and they shall 
lay waste a portion of the land of the 
Assyrians. Clouds shall come from the 
east and from the north, and again there 
shall come great storms from the south 
and north and west, which strong winds 
from the east shall dispel. In vague and 
mysterious language it is announced that 
wrath will go forth against Babylon. 
Asia, as a partaker with Babylon, is to 


share her plagues. Like as she has 
done to the children of God, so should 
it be done to her and her children 
(chap. xv.). 

The proclamation of woe is continued 
against Babylon and Asia, against Egypt 
and Syria.. Asan arrow shot from a bow 
cannot return, so the plagues denounced 
must go on to their fulfilment. Trees 
shall yield their fruit, but there shall be 
none to gather it; grapes shall ripen, 
but there shall be none to tread them. 
These things are signs for the servants of 
the Lord to understand. When the evil 
days come, let them be as pilgrims upon 
the earth. Let all sit lightly to their 
occupations: ‘“‘he that selleth, let him 
be as he that fleeth away; and he that 
buyeth, as one that will lose.” If they 
will abstain from evil, the time will soon 
come when “iniquity shall be taken 
away out of the earth,” and righteousness 
shall reign among them. The Lord 
knoweth the hearts of men. He who 
created all things at the first, who 
knoweth the number of the stars, and 
spreadeth out the heavens like a vault, 
“surely He knoweth your inventions,” 
saith the prophet, and how can men hide 
their sins before Him? If they will leave 
off from their sins, God will deliver them 
from all troubles. A day of wrath is at 
hand, a “ great insurrection” upon those 
that fear the Lord. Let not the beloved 
of the Lord be afraid, nor let their sins 
weigh them down. They who were so 
“bound with their sins and covered with 
their iniquities,” were as a field overgrown 
with thorns, the end of which is to be 
burned. 


§ V. GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE 
Work. 


A tone of melancholy pervades the 
book, — meaning by that the Fourth 
Book proper (chaps. 1li.-xiv.). The place 
and time at which the scene is laid 
require that this should be so. Ezra, 
musing in the outskirts of Babylon in 
the thirtieth year of the Captivity, could 
not consistently have been made to take 
a bright and hopeful view of the future, 
—such, for instance, as is set forth in 
the Book of Enoch. We need not stay 
to raise the chronological difficulty, that 
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Ezra is thus placed some ninety years 
too early. In what has been called the 
apocalyptic class of these writings, it is 
usual to find the most eminent names in 
the history of Israel chosen for the 
bearers of the revelations. (Schodde, 
‘Book of Enoch,’ 1882, p. 14.) But 
there was, perhaps, more than a sense 
of artistic fitness in making the shades 
of the picture so dark, ‘There are to- 
kens that the book was written by 
one whose mind was impressed by some 
recent visitation. Like the third and 
fourth books of the Sibylline Oracles, 
or the ‘De Civitate Dei’ of Augustine, 
it may be regarded as the utterance of 
one who had witnessed such terrible 
scenes, that the speedy advent of Messiah 
must seem the only thing to be hoped 
for. Hence the bitter complaints of 
the heathen going unpunished, and the 
anticipations of vengeance. Hence the 
limiting of salvation to “‘very few” 
(vii. 70), and the sufferings and death of 
Messiah himself (vii. 29). There is some- 
thing very solemn in the idea of the 
world being “ turned into the old silence” 
for seven days. At the same time, the 
faithful Jew is encouraged to hope for 
future restoration. The peaceful multi- 
tude who were to be assembled at the 
holy mountain (xiii. 39) are the ten tribes, 
lost to outward view, but not forgotten. 
As regards the doctrinal character of 
the book, some striking resemblances 
have been pointed out between its 
teaching and that of St. Paul, Passages 
like ii. 20 sgg. remind us at once of the 
Epistle to the Romans, just as the imagery 
throughout recalls the Revelation of St. 
John. ‘The wildness of this imagery, in 
some of the Visions at least, has caused 
many readers to disparage the book, and 
drawn the attention away from the deep 
problems of human life which are pro- 
pounded in it,—problems like those with 
which Bishop Butler deals in the First 
Part of his ‘ Analogy.’ Such was at first 
its effect on the learned Dr. Lee, who, in 
a letter to Simon Ockley (published in 
his ’Aroeméueva, 1752), has recorded 
the stages through which his mind 
passed, during the study of the book, 
from contempt to a qualified admiration. 
The additions at the beginning and 
end (chaps. i., ii, and xv., xvi.) are of a 
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very different character. In the first 
portion the Jews are upbraided for their 
rebellion against God, and the call of the 
Gentiles is foretold (i. 35). In the last 
portions the judgments to come upon 
heathen nations are pronounced, and 
God’s chosen people exhorted to stand 
fast through the time of trial (xvi. 40 
sqq.), till the triumph of righteousness 
should come. ‘The frequent allusions to 
the New Testament (i. 30, 1. 43 59¢., 
XV. 35, xvi. 54, &c.), as well as the anti- 
Jewish tone of the first part, betoken a 
Christian writer. It is in this part also 
that the resemblance to the ‘Shepherd’ 
of Hermas is most striking. (Compare 
especially ‘ Similitude’ ix. 6 with 2 Esdr. 
il. 43.) A complete list of parallel pas- 
sages, or what are supposed to be such, 
between 2 Esdras and the New Testa- 
ment, is given in the work of Dr, Lee 
above referred to, pp. 112-125, 


§ VI. DaTE aND AUTHORSHIP, 


(1) Chaps. ii—xiv. The plain cita- 
tion of a passage (v. 35) by Clement of 
Alexandria (fl. 193-217), who quotes 
the verse in Greek, with the addition 
of "Eodpas 6 apodyrns A€yee (‘ Strom.’ 
ili, 16), fixes the date within reason- 
able limits in one direction. But when 
we try to approximate more closely, 
the materials for forming a judgment 
seem insufficient. Admitting, for the 
moment, that the author of the older 
portion, with which we are here con- 
cerned, was a Jew, not a convert to 
Christianity, is there any internal evi- 
dence to shew whether his work appeared 
before the time of Christ, or after? Hil- 
genfeld thinks there is, and lays stress on 
such expressions as ‘‘ Esau is the end of 
the world” (vi. 9), z¢ of this age, which 
he interprets of Herod the Great; ‘‘and 
of all builded cities thou hast hallowed 
Sion unto thyself” (v. 25, comp. vi. 4), 
which he thinks inconsistent with the 
feelings of a Jew writing after the final 
destruction of Jerusalem. Another argu- 
ment urged on the same side is, that no 
Jew, writing after the death of Christ, 
would have introduced the prophecy of 
Messias dying (vii. 29), of which Chris- 
tians would be likely to lay hold. The 
passages on which Hilgenfeld mainly 
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relies are quoted in the Prolegomena to 
his ‘ Messias Judzeorum,’ p. lxi. On the 
other hand, it is contended that such 
expressions as the “casting down the 
walls” (xi. 42) point with as much pro- 
bability to a date subsequent to the fall 
of Jerusalem, as v. 25 or vi. 4 can do to 
an earlier date. The computation of 
time in xiv. I1 is too vague to be relied 
on, though Hilgenfeld tries to press that 
into his service; and in like manner the 
signs and portents enumerated in v. 3 
5gq., though capable of being referred to 
what we read of as preceding the Battle 
of Actium, might no doubt, with a little 
research, be found to have had their 
fulfilment at other epochs as well. 

Space forbids more details. It must 
suffice, then, to say that the balance of 
evidence seems to be in favour of the 
reign of Domitian as the time in which 
the author wrote. The interpretation put 
upon the Vision of the Eagle (chaps. xi., 
xii.) will influence the decision, one way 
or the other; and if the conclusion be 
right that the author wrote when the ¢iird 
head was still ruling (see Appendix), and 
that that head was Domitian, we may 
assign the latter portion of the period 
A.D. 81-96 with some probability as the 
date of 2 Esdras. In this conclusion 
most authorities are now agreed. Ewald, 
indeed, would place the time of com- 
position a little earlier, while Titus was 
still alive (‘Das vierte Ezrabuch,’ 1863, 
p- 19), but Fritzsche (‘Libri Apocr.,’ 
Preef. p. xxvii.) speaks of the end of the 
first century a.pD. as fixed upon by the 
common consent of almost all scholars. 
Such, too, is the opinion of Schiirer 
(‘Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes im 
Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 11 Theil, 1886, 
pp- 656, 657). 

That the author was a non-Christian 
Jew can admit of little doubt. Through- 
out the book there is a patriotic love and 
admiration of the race, and a conviction 
that the world was made for their sakes. 
Jewish traditions are introduced, such as 
those about Behemoth and Leviathan 
(vi. 49). The language used concerning 
the death of Messiah (vii. 29), and the 
computation at the end of ch. xiv. (found 
in the Versions) by years anno munidt, 
may be thought to point to a Jew of 
Alexandria, rather than to one living in 
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Palestine. Ifso,we may the more easily 
account for the writer’s acquaintance with 
Roman history subsequent to the time of 
Antony, and also for the quotation of his 
work by Clemens Alexandrinus. 

(2) Chaps. 1, ii, and xv., xvi. The 
author of the additions (i, ii, and xv., 
xvi.) was undoubtedly a Christian, and 
probably a Christian Jew of Alexandria, 
There is little difference of opinion 
as to the date of the latter portion, 
which is given by Alfred de Gutschmid 
(‘Zeitschrift fiir wissensch. Theologie,’ 
1860, p. 1. sgg.) as about A.D. 263; by 
Volkmar, about a.D. 260; and by Hil- 
genfeld, about a.p. 268. Some reasons 
for this conclusion will be found in the 
notes on xv. 28 sgg. The date of the 
first part is not fixed so unanimously. 
Hilgenfeld thinks it was written by the 
same author, and at the same time, as 
the second; but it was more probably 
earlier. 


The authorities chiefly relied on for 
the commentary which follows—Volk- 
mar, Hilgenfeld, Fritzsche, Ewald—have 
been specified in the Introduction. One 
must be named by me apart from the 
rest, the discoverer and editor of the 
Missing Fragment, R. L. Bensly. Had 
he consented to undertake the present 
task, and to anticipate the results of his 
long and patient study of the Latin text, 
I should not have dreamt of approaching 
it. Tull his critical edition of the Latin 
text appears, this, and any like attempt, 
must be regarded as merely provisional. 
Except in a very few instances, I have 
avoided consulting any English commen- 
taries, such as that of the Rev. Prebendary 
Eddrup, from a desire that the work 
should be as much as possible my own, 
But I have derived some benefit from 
the ‘Introduction to 2 Esdras’ of Dr. 
Bissell, in the volume of Lange’s Com- 
mentary containing the Apocrypha, and 
have taken a few marginal references (in 
most cases with acknowledgment) from 
Churton’s ‘ Uncanonical and Apocryphal 
Scriptures’ (1884). The works of Apel 
(‘Libri Vet. Test. Apocr.,’ 1837) and 
Gutmann (‘Die Apokryphen des Alt. 
Test.,’ 1841), being limited to Greek 
texts, do not include 2 Esdras. 
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CHAPTER: 


1 Esdras is commanded to reprove the people. 
24 God threateneth to cast them off, 35 and 
to give their houses to a people of more grace 
than they. 


HE second book of the prophet 

#Esdras, the son of Saraias, 

the son of Azarias, the son of Hel- 

1 Or, Ska?- chias, the son of 'Sadamias, the son 
ac of Sadoc, the son of Achitob, 

2 The son of Achias, the son of 
Phinees, the son of Heli, the son of 
Amarias, the son of Aziei, the son 
of Marimoth, the son of Arna, the 
son of Ozias, the son of Borith, the 
son of Abisei, the son of Phinees, 
the son of Eleazar, 

3 The son of Aaron, of the 
tribe of Levi; which was captive 
in the land of the Medes, in the 
reign of Artaxerxes king of the 
Persians. 

4 And the word of the Lord came 
unto me, saying, 

5 Go thy way, and ’shew my 
people their sinful deeds, and their 
children their wickedness which they 
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have done against me; that thev may 
tell their children’s children : 

6 Because the sins of their fathers 
are increased in them: for they have 
forgotten me, and have offered unto 
strange gods. 

7 Am not I even he that brought 
them out of the land of Egypt, from 
the house of bondage? but they have 
provoked me unto wrath, and despised 
my counsels, 

8 Pull thou off then the hair of 
thy head, and cast all evil upon them, 
for they have not been obedient unto 
my law, but it is a rebellious people. 

9g How long shall I forbear them, 
unto whom I have done so much 
good ? 

10 Many kings have I destroyed 
for their sakes; *Pharaoh with his - 14. 
servants and all his power have I © 
smitten down. 

11 @AlJl the nations have I de- aha 2 
stroyed before them, and in the east Josh. 8, 
I have scattered the people of two” ” = 
provinces, even of T'yrus and Sidon, | 
and have slain all their enemies. | 


CHAPTER I. 


1. The second book.| For the title here 
given, see the Introduction, § I. 


the son of Saraias.| If this Saraias be the 
Seraiah of Zedekiah’s time, it is obvious, as 
Canon Rawlinson points out (Ezra vii. 1), 
that three or four links are wanting between 
nim and Esdras. By piecing together the 
genealogies given in 1 Chron. vi., Ezra vii., 
1 Esdras viii, and the present one, we may 
obtain a fairly complete list, as follows:—1r. 
Aaron; 2. Eleazar; 3. Phinehas; 4. Abishua; 
5. Bukki (= Boccas, 1 Esdr. viii. 2, = Borith, 
2 Esdr.i.); 6. Uzzi (=Sarias, 1 Esdr. viii., 
=Ozias, 2 Esdr.i.); 7. Zerahiah (= Zaraias, 
1 Esdr. viii, = Arna, 2 Esdr. i.); 8. Meraioth 
(=Marimoth or Meremoth); 9. Amariah; 
to. Ahitub; 11. Zadok; 312. Ahimaaz; 13. 


Azariah; 14. Johanan (the last six from 1 
Chron. vi.); 15. Azariah (=Ezias, 1 Esdr. 
viii., = Aziei, 2 Esdr. i.); 16. Amariah; 17. 
Heli; 18. Phinees; 19. Achias (the last three 
from 2 Esdr. i.); 20. Ahitub; 21. Meraioth 
(from 1 Chron. ix. 11); 22. Zadok; 23. 
Shallum (=Salame, or Sadamaias, 2 Esdr. i.) ; 
24. Hilkiah; 25. Azariah; 26. Seraiah; 27. 
Jehozadak (from 1 Chron. vi.); 28, 29, 30. 
(three probably missing) ; 31. Ezra. 

8. <Artaxerxes.| Artaxerxes, surnamed 
Longimanus, reigned from B.C. 464 to 425. 
See the note on Ezra vil. 1. 

4. And the word of the Lord, dc.) It has 
been observed that this formula does not 
occur in the writings of the true Ezra. 

11. Dyrus and Sidon.| Gutschmid thinks 
that there is a special reference in this to the 
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v. 12—28.] 83 
12 Speak thou therefore unto them, 
saying, Thus saith the Lord, 
13 “I led you through the sea, 
and in the beginning gave you a 
large and safe 'passage; *I gave you 


covered you with the leaves of the 
trees. 

21 I divided among you a fruitful 
land, I cast out the Canaanites, the 
Pherezites, and the Philistines, before 
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3, Moses for a leader, and Aaron for a you: “what shall I yet do more for Is. s. 4. 
<4.14- priest. you? saith the Lord. 
13. 14. £I gave you light in a pillar of 22 ‘Thus saith the Almighty Lord, 
fire, and great wonders have I done When ye were in the wilderness, "in }0r ae 
among you; yet have ye forgotten the river of the Amorites, being wavers,or, 
me, saith the Lord. athirst, and blaspheming my name, oe 
15 Thus saith the Almighty Lord, 23 I gave you not fire for your E* 157% 
6. “The “quails were as a token to you; blasphemies, but cast a tree in the 
os-40. | gave you tents for your safeguard: water, and made the river sweet. 
nevertheless ye murmured there, 24. What shall I do unto thee, O 
16 And triumphed not inmyname Jacob? thou, * Juda, wouldest not 3 * 3% 
for the destruction of your enemies, obey me: I will turn me to other ~ 
| but ever to this day do ye yet mur- nations, and unto those will I give 
mur. my name, that they may keep my 
| 17 Where are the benefits that I statutes. 
| have done for you? when ye were 25 Seeing ye have forsaken me, I 
| hungry and thirsty in the wilderness, will forsake you also; when ye desire 
m.14.?did ye not cry unto me, me to be gracious unto you, I shall 
18 Saying, Why hast thou brought have no mercy upon you. 
us into this wilderness to kill us? it 26 °Whensoever ye shall call upon @1s. «. 1s. 
had been better for us to have served me, I will not hear you: for ye have 
the Egyptians, than to die in this defiled your hands with blood, and 
wilderness. your feet are swift to commit man- 
1g Then had I pity upon your slaughter. 
." mournings, and gave you manna to 27 Ye have not as it were forsaken 
1.20. eat; “so ye did eat angels’ bread. me, but your own selves, saith the 
a. 20 *When ye were thirsty, did I Lord. 
not cleave the rock, and waters flowed 28 Thus saith the Almighty Lord, 
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out 'to your fill? for the heat I 


Have I not prayed you as a father 


Rather “did i:7) the 


destruction of Tyre by the troops of Pescen- 14, have I done.| 
nius Niger, in the contest for the empire 
between him and Severus, A.D. 193. The 
hostility of the Phcenicians to the Jews( Joseph. 
‘c, Apion.’ i. 13) would make the latter exult 
at such an overthrow. But the prophecies of 
Isaiah (ch. xxiii.) and Ezekiel (ch. xxvi. sg.) 
against Tyre and Sidon would appear suffi- 
cient to account for the language of the text. 
It has been observed that the description of 
these cities as in the east points to the west 
as the quarter from which the author writes. 


simple preterite should be kept through all 
this passage. 

20. leaves of the trees.) This seems meant 
to replace the “pillar of a cloud” (Exod. xiii. 
21), not mentioned in its natural context, in 
v. 14 above. Comp. also Baruch vy. 8. 


22. river of the Amorites.| The reading 
of D.,S., T. is fumine Amorreo ; but the latter 
word, which strictly means only “ Amorite,” 
is probably a corruption of amaro, the equi- 
valent of Marah, “ bitter.’ Otherwise, as 
Arnald points out, there would be a confu- 
sion between the events which happened at 
the “brooks of Arnon” (Numb. xxi. 15) and 
at “the waters of Marah” (Exod. xv. 23). 


25. Ishall.| Rather, “I will.” 


26, are swift, &’c.] Comp. Prov. i. 16; 
Rom. iil. 15. 


13. a large and safe passage.| “Large” 
here = broad, or spacious, as in Ps. xxxi. 8, 
“Thou hast set my feet in a large room.” 
But if in invio be read (from S.) instead of 
the Vulg. iz initio, the sense would be, “ and 
I provided for you broad roads laid down in 
the pathless (sea),” ze. “a highway in the 


deep.” Comp. Isa. li. ro. 
Gre 
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NOr, as I 


am your 
God. 


? Matt. 23. 


37° 


Paliset-r3, 


14. 


7 Matt. 23. 
8 


38. 
Luke 13. 
35> 


II. ESDRAS. 


his sons, as a mother her daughters, 
and a nurse her young babes, 

29 That ye would be my people, 
‘and I should be your God; that ye 
would be my children, and I should 
be your father ? 

30 4I gathered you together, as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings: but now, what shall I do 
unto you? I will cast you out from 
my face. 

31 ?When ye offer unto me, I 
will turn my face from you: for 
your solemn feast days, your new 
moons, and your circumcisions, have 
I forsaken. 

32 I sent unto you my servants 
the prophets, whom ye have taken 
and slain, and torn their bodies in 
pieces, whose blood I will require of 
your hands, saith the Lord. 

33 Thus saith the Almighty Lord, 
Your house is desolate, I will cast 
you out as the wind doth stubble. 

34. And your children shall not be 
fruitful; for they have despised my 
commandment, and done the thing 
that is evil before me. 

35 Your houses will I give to a 
people that shall come; which not 
having heard of me yet shall believe 
me; to whom I have shewed no 


j Fae Ob 


signs, yet they shall do that I have 
commanded them. , 
36 They have seen no prophets, { 
yet they shall call their sins to re- 
membrance, and acknowledge them. 
37 I take to witness the grace of 
the people to come, whose little ones 
rejoice in gladness: and ‘though Jobe” 
they have not seen me with bodily | 
eyes, yet in spirit they believe the . 
thing that I say. 
38 And now, brother, behold what 
glory; and see the people that come 
from the east : 
39 Unto whom I will give for 
leaders, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
Oseas, Amos, and Micheas, Joel, 
Abdias, and Jonas, 
40 Nahum, and Abacuc, Sopho- 
nias, Aggeus, Zachary, and Malachy, 
which is called also an ‘angel of the‘ Mal.3.1 


Lord. 


[v. 29—1. 


CHAPTER II. 


1 God complaineth of his people: 10 yet Esdras 
is willed to comfort them. 34 Because they 
refused, the Gentiles are called. 43 Esdras 
seeth the Son of God, and those that are 
crowned by him. 


HUS saith the Lord, I brought 
this people out of bondage, 
and I gave them my commandments 


29. and I should be.| ‘The marginal reading 
“as I am,” &c., appears to assumea reading ut 
ego vobis in place of et ego vobis, for which 
there is no authority. 


30. as a hen.| The unmistakeable re- 
ference to St. Matt. xxili. 37 should be 
noticed, as bearing on the age and religion of 
the writer. The nearest parallels in the O. T. 
(Deut. xxxii. 11; Ps. xci. 4) would not be 
sufficient to account for the language used. 


32. I sent unto you.| This might be an 
allusion to the words of Jeremiah (xxv. 4) ; 
but the tenor of the passage which follows, 
and especially the language of v. 33, “your 
house,” &c. (comp. Matt. xxiii. 38), seem to 
point to Matt. xxiii. 34-38 as the source of 
the whole. 


35. to whom, do°c.] Rather, “ they to whom 
I have shewed no signs shall,” &c. 


86. sins.] Vulg. iniquitatum. But Bensly 
cites the reading of A. and S. as antiquitatum, 


a word rendered, in the singular, “ancient 
estate” in Ezek. xvi. 55. 


37. Comp. Matt. xiii. 17. 


38. And now, brother.| The want of fitness 
in the term “ brother” here employed, when 
God is the speaker, must be obvious. Bensly, 
observing that S. has pater by the first hand, 
ingeniously conjectures that the original read- 
ing may have been mepi8deyov, and that the 
abbreviated form of epi was mistakenly 
rendered pater. The resemblance of the 
passage to Baruch iv. 36, 37, makes this con- 
jecture still more probable, as the cum gloria 
of the Latin (=“ with glory,” not “what 
glory”) answers closely to an expression in 
Bar. v. 6. 


39. Abraham, dsc.| This list contains the 
names of the three patriarchs and the twelve 
minor prophets; the latter being arranged in 
the order of the Septuagint. 


40. angel.| Rather, “ messenger.” 


st, 
th. 


Vv. 2—15.] If ESDRAS*s IT; 85 


by my servants the prophets; whom 
they would not hear, but despised my 
counsels, 

2 The mother that bare them saith 
unto them, Go your way, ye children; 
for I am a widow and forsaken. 

3 I brought you up with gladness ; 
but with sorrow and heaviness have 
I lost you: for ye have sinned before 
the Lord your God, and done that 
thing that is evil before him. 

4. But what shall I now do unto 
you? I am a widow and forsaken : 
go your way, O my children, and 
ask mercy of the Lord. 

5 As for me, O father, I call upon 
thee for a witness over the mother of 
these children, which would not keep 
my covenant, 

6 That thou bring them to confu- 
sion, and their mother to a spoil, that 
there may be no offspring of them. 

7 Let them be scattered abroad 
among the heathen, let their names 
be put out of the earth: for they 


sac- have despised my ‘covenant. 


8 Woe be unto thee, Assur, thou 
that hidest the unrighteous in thee ! 
O thou wicked people, remember 


-19 what I did unto Sodom and Go- 


morrha; 


g Whose land lieth in clods of 
pitch and heaps of ashes: even so 
also will I do unto them that hear 
me not, saith the Almighty Lord. 

10 Thus saith the Lord unto 
Esdras, Tell my people that I will 
give them the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
which I would have given unto 
Israel. 

11 Their glory also will I take 
unto me, and give these ’the evers aaa 
lasting tabernacles, which I had pre- ~ 
pared for them. 

12 They shall have ‘the tree of (Rev.7- 
life for an ointment of sweet savour; 
they shall neither labour, nor be 
weary. 

13 Go, and ye shall receive: 
pray for few days unto you, that 
they may be shortened: “the king- ¢ Matt-2s- 
dom is already prepared for you: 
€ watch. € Mark 13. 

14 Take heaven and earth to” 
witness; for I have broken the evil 
in pieces, and created the good: for 
I live, saith the Lord. 

15 Mother, embrace thy children, or, sing 
and "bring them up with gladness, 7107 ™ 
make their feet as fast as a pillar : “es, a0 


for I have chosen thee, saith the their feet 
Lord Jast: for, 
5 Se. 


CHAPTER II. 


2. The mother, d’c.| The striking resem- 
blance between this passage and Baruch iv. 
should be noticed. Sion, or Jerusalem, is 
there also represented as a widowed mother, 
alternately lamenting and rejoicing over her 
children: “Go your way, O my children, 
go your way: for I am left desolate” (w. 19) 
—‘ With joy did I nourish them; but sent 
them away with weeping and mourning” (wv. 
11). 

5. O father.| ‘These words must be un- 
derstood to be uttered by the Son of God. 
They lend some countenance to the reading 
“ Father ” (Pater, for frater, or repi-) ini. 38. 


7. covenant.| The marginal reading is 
nearer the Latin, sacramentum. 


8. Assur.| We might expect Babylonia 
to be thus apostrophized, rather than Assyria; 
in other words, the scene of the later cap- 
tivity of Ezra’s own time, rather than that of 
the earlier one of the ten tribes. But pro- 


bably the word Assur has a wider meaning, 
as in the ‘ Orac. Sibyll.’ ii. 268, quoted by 
Hilgenfeld. 


9. that hear me not.| Rather, “ that have 
not heard me.” 


11. everlasting tabernacles.| The “ever- 
lasting habitations” of St. Luke xvi. 9, the 
words in the Latin being the same. ‘The re- 
miniscences of the N. T. in the next two 
verses will also be noticed. 


14. broken in pieces.| Contrivi in the Vulg., 
but the best MSS. read omisi, ‘I have over- 
looked,” or ‘‘ passed over.” 


15. as a pillar.| This reading, found in 
Coverdale, is due to a conjectural alteration 
of sicut columba to sicut columnam; and this 
again was due to a needless connection of 
sicut columba with the words following, instead 
of those preceding. The text in A.and S. is 
educam illos cum letitia sicut columba, “1 will 
lead them forth with gladness like a dove.” 
See Bensly, p. 25. 


86 Li, BSDEAS.” TL [v. 16—34. 


16 And those that be dead will I 
raise up again from their places, and 
bring them out of the graves: for I 

10r, tly have known 'my name in Israel. 

Toracl: 17 Fear not, thou mother of the 
children: for I have chosen thee, 
saith the Lord. 

18 For thy help will I send my 
servants Esay and Jeremy, after 
whose counsel I have sanctified and 
prepared for thee twelve trees laden 
with divers fruits, 

19 And as many fountains flowing 
with milk and honey, and seven 
mighty mountains, whereupon there 

row roses and lilies, whereby I will 
fill thy children with joy. 

: 20 Do right to the widow, judge 
for the fatherless, give to the poor, 
defend the orphan, clothe the naked, 

21 Heal the broken and the weak, 
laugh not a lame man to scorn, de- 
fend the maimed, and let the blind 
man come into the sight of my clear- 
ness. 

22 Keep the old and young within 
thy walls. 

fTobits. 23 / Wheresoever thou findest the 

isiening ead, 'take them and bury them, and 

bury them. Y will give thee the first place in my 
resurrection. 

24 Abide still, O my people, and 
take thy rest, for thy quietness shall 
come. 

25 Nourish thy children, O thou 

ood nurse ; stablish their feet, 


f John 17. 26 £As for the servants whom I 


have given thee, there shall not one 
of them perish; for I will require 
them from among thy number. 

27 Be not weary: for when the 
day of trouble and heaviness cometh, 
others shall weep and be sorrowful, 
but thou shalt be merry and have 
abundance. 

28 The heathen shall envy thee, 
but they shall be able to do nothing 
against thee, saith the Lord. 

29 My hands shall cover thee, so 
that thy children shall not see hell. 

30 Be joyful, O thou mother, 
with thy children ; for I will deliver 
thee, saith the Lord. 

31 Remember thy children that 
sleep, for I shall bring them out of 
the sides of the earth, and shew 
mercy unto them: for I am merciful, 
saith the Lord Almighty. 

32 Embrace thy children until I 
come and 'shew mercy unto them: 
for my wells run over, and my grace 
shall not fail. 

33 I Esdras received a charge of 
the Lord upon the mount Oreb, that 
I should go unto Israel; but when 
I came unto them, they set me at 
nought, and despised the command- 
ment of the Lord. 

34 And therefore I say unto you, 
O ye heathen, that hear and under- 
stand, look for your Shepherd, he 


1 Or, 


preach. 


shall give you “everlasting rest ; for “Matt. 1. | 
he is nigh at hand, that shall come in ” 


the end of the world. 


16. in Israel.) Rather, “in them;” zn i/lis 
being the reading of the best MSS. The 
reference is to God’s people in v. 10, Com- 
pare also Isa. xxvi. 19. 


18. after whose counsel.) Comp. Isa. xl. 
13,14. The imagery which follows is a re- 
miniscence of Rev. xxii. 2, and perhaps also 
of the Book of Enoch, c. xxiv. (Schodde’s 
transl. p. 99). Comp. also the twelve 
mountains in the ‘ Similitudes’ of Hermas 
(‘ Pastor,’ c. xxviii.). 


20. the fatherless.| Lit. “the ward;” Lat. 
pupillo. 


_ 28. take them, do°c.] The marginal reading 
Is nearer to the Latin as it now stands: 
signans commenda sepulchro. Tobit i. 17, 18 


offers a good illustration of obedience to the 
precept. For signans comp. consignati, Vi. 5. 


_ Jirst place.] The Latin, primam sessionem, 
is apparently a close rendering of the mpezo- 


xaeSpiay of the original Greek. 


31. sides.] Vulg. Jateribus, but probably 
the true reading is /atibulis, ‘ hiding-places,” 


or “secret places.” 


32. until I come and shew mercy unto them 


- 


These words go together, the Vulg. being 
et prestem illis misericordiam. But the best 
reading is predica for prestem ; making the 
sense, “embrace, &c. till I come, and pro- 


claim to them my mercy.” 


_83. Oreb.] Like a second Moses. Comp. 


Xiv. 3. 


35 Be ready to the reward of the 
kingdom, for the everlasting light 
| shall shine upon you for evermore. 
7 36 Flee ‘the shadow of this world, 
| receive the joyfulness of your glory : 

I testify my Saviour openly. 
37 O receive the gift that is given 
| you, and be glad, giving thanks unto 
| him that hath called you to the 
| heavenly kingdom. 
| 38 Arise up and stand, behold 
v.7- “the number of those that be sealed 
"in “the feast of the Lord ; 
tt. 22. 39 Which are departed from the 
=. — shadow of the world, and “have re- 
‘ceived glorious garments of the Lord. 
7™ 40 ‘Take thy number, O Sion, 
;@"- and 'shut up those of thine that are 
clothed in white, which have fulfilled 
the law of the Lord. 
v6. 41 *The number of thy children 
whom thou longedst for, is fulfilled : 
beseech the power of the Lord, that 
thy people, which have been called 
from the beginning, may be hallowed. 

42 °I Esdras saw upon the mount 
Sion a great people, whom I could 
not number, and they all praised the 
Lord with songs. 

43 And in the midst of them there 
was a young man of a high stature, 
taller than all the rest, and upon 
every one of their heads he set 


r 
Bs 
ip) 


36. the shadow.| Comp. Wisdom ii. 5, 
and the language of Colet in his ‘ Exposition 
of Romans’ (ed. 1873, p. 153), ‘‘dum hic 
sumus et manemus in hac vana et umbratili 
vita, hoc fumoso corpusculo obfuscati.” For 
the use of vv. 34-37 in ancient Liturgies, 
see Introd. p. 72. 


testify.| Rather, “call to witness;’ Lat. 
testor. 


40. shut up.) Te. “ conclude,” or “ finish.” 
Conversely in Rom. xi. 32, Gal. ili. 22, ‘ con- 
cluded” is used in the sense of “shut up.” 


42. a great people.| Besides the obvious 
allusions in this and the following verses to 
Rev. vii. 9 sgg., there is a striking resem- 
blance to some passages in the ‘ Pastor’ of 
Hermas (‘ Sim.’ ix. 6, and vili. 2, 3, quoted 
by Hilgenfeld): ‘ And lo! after a little while 
I see an array of many men coming, and’ in 
the midst a man lofty in his stature, so as to 


Vv. 35—1.] IS ESDR Ase: bls 11; 


crowns, and was more exalted; which 
I marvelled at greatly. 
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44 So #I asked the angel, and *Rev.7. 
said, 'Sir, what are these? , oe ie 


45 He answered and said unto 
me, These be they that have put off 
the mortal clothing, and put on the 
immortal, and have confessed the 
name of God: now are they crowned, 
and receive palms. 

46 Then said I unto the angel, 
What young person is it that crown- 
eth them, and giveth them palms in 


their hands ? 
47 So he answered and said unto 


me, 7It is the Son of God, whom ?R«v- 


Io. 


they have confessed in the world. 
Then began I greatly to commend 
them that stood so stiffly for the 
name of the Lord. 

48 Then the angel said unto me, 
Go thy way, and tell my people 
what manner of things, and how 
great wonders of the Lord thy God, 
thou hast seen. 


CHAPTER III. 


1 Esdras is troubled, 13 and acknowledgeth 
the sins of the people: 28 yet complaineth that 
the heathen were lords over them, being more 
wicked than they. 


lies the thirtieth year after the 
ruin of the city I was in Baby- 
lon, and lay troubled upon my bed, 


overtop the tower. . . . And the angel of the 
Lord commanded crowns to be brought. And 
there were brought crowns made as it were 
of palms, and he crowned the men..... 
‘Who then, Lord,’ say I, ‘are they that are 
crowned, and that enter into the tower?’ 
‘ These be they that suffered for the law.’” 


45. clothing.| Rather, “robe ;” Lat. tuni- 
cam. 

46. young person.| An uncalled-for change 
from the “ young man” of v. 43; the Latin 
word in both places being /uvenis. 


47. so stiffly.| Lat. fortiter. 


CHAPTER III. 


1. Jn the thirtieth year.| ‘This verse pre= 
sents many difficulties. The best Latin texts 
have ego Salathiel qui et Esdras. Why the 
name of Salathiel, or Shealtiel, the father of 
Zerubbabel (Ezra ili. 2; Matt. i. 12), should 
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© Gen. 2. 


II. ESDRAS. IIL 


and my thoughts came up over my 
heart : 

2, For I saw the desolation of Sion, 
and the wealth of them that dwelt at 
Babylon. 

3 And my spirit was sore moved, 
so that I began to speak words full 
of fear to the most High, and said, 

4 O Lord, who bearest rule, thou 
spakest at the beginning, when thou 
didst plant the earth, and that thyself 
alone, and commandedst the people, 

5 *And gavest a body unto Adam 
without soul, which was the work- 
manship of thine hands, and didst 
breathe into hm the breath of life, 
and he was made living before thee. 

6 And thou leddest him into 
paradise, which thy right hand had 
planted, before ever the earth came 
forward. 

7 And unto him thou gavest com- 
mandment to love thy way: which 


be given to Esdras, is not easy to say. Volk- 
mar thinks that as Ezra was regarded as the 
true restorer of the people from the Captivity, 
he might be regarded in a spiritual sense as 
the father of the first actual leader, Zerub- 
babel. Again, the date (the “thirtieth year” 
from B.C. 606) would suit Salathiel, but not 
k-zra, who was alive in the second half of the 
reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus (B.C. 464—- 
425). Hilgenfeld tries to make the earlier 
date admissible, by assuming Ezra’s father to 
have been the High Priest Seraiah, whose 
death at the taking of Jerusalem is recorded 
in 2 Kings xxv. 18-21. ‘This is out of the 
question. The form of beginning was per- 
haps suggested by the opening words of 
Ezekiel Gi. 1), though it is by no means 
agreed what meaning should there be attached 
to the expression ‘in the thirtieth year.” 


3. sore moved.| Lat. ventilatus est,a word 
not found in the Vulgate, and pointing per- 
haps to some form of aiwpeioOa, rather than 
to Hiigenfeld’s exkw76n, or Volkmar’s éceia6n. 
The word timorata, rendered “ full of fear,” is 
the equivalent in the Vulg. for e’AaBeis, ren- 
dered “devout” in Luke ii. 25, Acts viil. 2. 


4. didst plant.| Vulg. plantasti. Bensly 
(p. 23) shews good reason for reading plas- 
masti; also pulveri for populo, and et dedit tibi 
for et dedisti. The sense would then be: 
“Thou commandedst the dust, and it gave 
unto thee Adam, a lifeless body.” Comp. 
Vi. 53. 


|v. 2—12. 


he transgressed, and immediately thou 
appointedst death in him and in his 
generations, of whom came nations, 
tribes, people, and kindreds, out of 
number. 

8 “And every people walked after ’Gen & 
their own will, and did wonderful ~ 
things before thee, and despised thy 
commandments. 

g “And again in process of time (|S 7 
thou broughtest the flood upon those 
that dwelt in the world, and destroy- 
edst them. 

1o And it came to pass in every 
of them, that as death was to Adam, 
so was the flood to these. 

11 Nevertheless one of them thou 
leftest, namely, ? Noah with his house- 32 P+ + 
hold, of whom came all righteous 
men. 

12 And it happened, that when 
they that dwelt upon the earth began 
to multiply, and had gotten them 


6. came forward.| Lat. adventaret, as if to 
answer to mapayevéoOa, though yeveoOar is 
more likely. The ‘Liber Jubilzorum ’ (quoted 
by Hilgenfeld) represents Paradise as created 
on the third day. 


7. to love thy way.| WVulg. diligere viam 
tuam. But Bensly has shewn the true reading 
to be diligentiam unam tuam (p. 56n.) =‘ one 
observance of thine;” that is, the one com- 
mand to be observed respecting the forbidden 
fruit. The same word occurs in wv, 19 uJ 
below, and is there mistranslated “ diligence.” 


in bim.| Rather, “ for him.” 


8. did wonderful things.| The MSS. are 
pretty equally divided between in ira and 
mira (Bensly, p. 32). Cod. A. has impie, 
which would make better sense: “and did 
wickedly.” 


10. in every of them.] Vulg. in unoquoque. 
But the best MSS. have in uno casu, “in one 
lot.” Van der Vlis thinks the passage ori- 
ginally ran: “and their lot was one; as for 
Adam to die, so for these the deluge.” 


11. of whom came all, b’c.] The best 
reading is et ex eo justos (not justi) omnes = 
“and all the righteous ones sprung from him.” 
But the Arabic, in Ewald’s rendering, “und 
von ihm sind alle Gerechte,” supports the 
Vulgate. 


12. it happened.| Rather, “it came to 
pass,” as in v. Io. 


Vv. 13—28.] 


many children, and were a great 
people, they began again to be more 
ungodly than the first. 
| 13 Now when they lived so 
“12. wickedly before thee, ‘thou didst 
choose thee a man from among them, 
= 17- whose name was “ Abraham. 

14 Him thou lovedst, and unto 
him only thou shewedst thy will: 

15 And madest an_ everlasting 
covenant with him, promising him 
that thou wouldest never forsake his 
seed. 

16 £And unto him thou gavest 

Isaac, and “unto Isaac also thou 
6. gavest Jacob and Esau. As for 
1.2, Jacob, thou ‘didst choose him to 
9 x3 thee, and put by Esau: and so Jacob 
became a great multitude. 

17 And it came to pass, that when 
thou leddest his seed out of Egypt, 

79: #thou broughtest them up to the 
‘mount Sinai. 

18 And bowing the heavens, thou 
didst set fast the earth, movedst the 
whole world, and madest the depths 
to tremble, and troubledst the men 
of that age. 

Beet 79 And thy glory went through 
‘he four gates, of fire, and of earthquake, 
zum and of wind, and of cold; that thou 
“m4 mightest give the law unto the seed 
% of Jacob, "and diligence unto the 
# generation of Israel. 


n. 25. 


13. Now when.| Rather, “And it came 
to pass, when,” &c., repeating the beginning 
of. 12. 


14. thy will.| Vulg. voluntatem tuam. The 
best MSS. add secrete noctu, while, in place of 
wvoluntatem tuam, Fritzsche and Van der Vlis 
prefer jinem temporum, as more agreeable to 
the Arabic (= das Ende der Zeit) and Aeth. 


18. didst set fast.| This is out of keeping 
with the rest of the passage, the tone of which 
is like that of Ps. xviii. 7-15, or Ixvili. 8. 
Hence “thou shookest the earth” should pro- 
bably be read, as if évewras had got altered to 
éstnoas. Gildemeister renders the Arabic 
word in his translation by concussisti. 


19. four gates.| For three of these Hilgenf. 
aptly compares the manifestation to Elijah, 
1 Kings xix. 11, 12. For the fourth, we may 
refer to the “ hail” of Exod. ix. 23, and Ps. 


II. ESDRAS. III. 
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20 And yet tookest thou not away 
from them a wicked heart, that thy 
law might bring forth fruit in them. 

21 For the first Adam bearing a 
wicked heart transgressed, and was 
overcome; and so be all they that 
are born of him. _ 

22 Thus ‘infirmity was made ,2o™-7- 
permanent; and the law (also) in © 
the heart of the people with the 
malignity of the root; so that the 
good departed away, and the evil 
abode still. 

23 So the times passed away, and 
the years were brought to an end: 
“then didst thou raise thee up a 77 5a™ 
servant, called David : 

24. *Whom thou commandedst to ee 
build a city unto thy name, and to: 
offer incense and oblations unto thee 
therein. 

25 When this was done many 
years, then they that inhabited the 
city forsook thee, 

26 And in all things did even as 
Adam and all his generations had 
done: for they also had a wicked 
heart : 

27 And so thou gavest thy city 
over into the hands of thine enemies. 

28 Are their deeds then any better 
that inhabit Babylon, that they should 
therefore have the dominion over 
Sion? 


xviii. 13. The author of the Arabic Version 
in the Vatican appears to have read @jpas for 
Ovpas in the Greek text. 


diligence.| See note above on wv. 7. 


21. and so be all.| Lat. sed et omnes, which 
seems to favour the opinion that the words 
et non solus ille once preceded; an equivalent 
phrase, “ and not he alone,” still existing in 
the Arabic and the Aethiopic. 


22. and the law.| The sense becomes 
much clearer if we render: “and thy law was 
in the heart of the people along with the evil 
root ;” i.e. both implanted and growing toge- 
ther. The Arabic accords with this (=suit 
der bosen Wurzel zusammen). 

28. Are their deeds.| This is preceded in 
the best MSS. of the Latin, and in the ver- 
sions, by a clause =“ And I said in my 
heart.” 


LISESDRAS. tHE TIN: [v. 29—5. 


29 For when I came thither, and 
had seen impieties without number, 
then my soul saw many evildoers in 
this thirtieth year, so that my heart 
failed me. 

30 For I have seen how thou 
sufterest them sinning, and hast spared 
wicked doers: and hast destroyed 
thy people, and hast preserved thine 
enemies, and hast not signified it. 


lr, Zcon- 31 "I do not remember how this 


way may be left: Are they then of 
Babylon better than they of Sion ? 

32 Or is there any other people 
that knoweth thee beside Israel? or 
what generation hath so believed thy 
covenants as Jacob? 

3 And yet their reward appeareth 
not, and their Jabour hath no fruit: 
for I have gone here and there 
through the heathen, and I see that 
they 'flow in wealth, and think not 
upon thy commandments. 

34 Weigh thou therefore our 
wickedness now in the balance, and 
their’s also that dwell in the world ; 
and so shall thy name no where be 
found but in Israel. 

35 Or when was it that they 
which dwell upon the earth have not 


29. thither.| Rather, ‘ hither.” 


in this thirtieth year.| Rather, ‘in these 
thirty years,” as in the Arabic, “‘ diese 30 Jahre 
lang.” 


30. and hast not signified it.| The obscurity 
of this and the following clause is removed by 
adopting an emendation of Van der Vlis (con- 
firmed, as Bensly points out, p. 23, by the 
reading of one MS.); namely, iil nemini for 
nihil memint. ‘The sense would then be: 
“and hast not signified at all to any one, how 
this way is to be forsaken (i.e. how this pur- 
pose or counsel of depressing Sion is to come 
to an end).” The Arabic has “und doch 
niemanden kundthatest wie dieser Weg ein 
Ende habe.” 


34, and so shall thy name, t'c.] It is not 
easy to account for the reading of the Vul- 
gate, followed in our English Version: et non 
invenietur nomen nisi in Israel. For nomen 
tuum it 1s natural to conjecture momentum 
(the “turn of the scale”), and to keep up 
the metaphor. The Arabic gives the most 
intelligible sense—‘ to find out whether the 


sinned in thy sight? or what people 
have so kept thy commandments ¢ 

36 Thou shalt find that Israel by 
name hath kept thy precepts; but 
not the heathen. 


CHAPTER. IN. 


1 The angel declareth the ignorance of Esdras 
in God's judgments, 13 and adviseth him not 
to meddle with things above his reach. 23 
Nevertheless Esdras asketh divers questions, 
and receiveth answers to them. 


ND the angel that was sent 
unto me, whose name was 
Uriel, gave me an answer, 

2, And said, Thy heart hath gone 
too far in this world, and thinkest 
thou to comprehend the way of the 
most High? 

Then said I, Yea, my lord. 
And he answered me, and said, 1 am 
sent to. shew thee three ways, and to 
set forth three similitudes before 
thee : 

Whereof if thou canst declare 
me one, I will shew thee also the 
way that thou desirest to see, and I 
shall shew thee from whence the 
wicked heart cometh. 


5 And I said, Tell on, my lord. 


one in the least outweigh the other.” So in 
Gildemeister’s rendering of the Vatican MS., 
— et vide utra lanx deprimatur.” 


36. Israel by name.| There is no authority 
for “Israel” here. The Vulgate has 4os gui- 
dem per nomina. In 8S. and T. there is 4os for 
homines (possibly a contraction of the same 
word). With this text the meaning would 
be: “‘men by name thou shalt find to have 
kept,” &c.; that is, ‘here and there a few 
noteworthy ones may be found to have kept 
the law of God, but not mankind in general.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
First Vision (ch. iv. 1—ch. v. 14). 


1. Uriel.| This angel, the “fire of God,” 
the angel of thunder and earthquakes (Bk. of 
Enoch, xx. 2), is not mentioned in the O. T. 
or Apocrypha excepting here and in wv. 36; 
v. 20; x. 38. In Milton he is made the 

“regent of the sun, and held 
The sharpest sighted Spirit of all in heaven.” 
Par. Lost, tii. 690. 


v. 6—19,] II. ESDRAS. IV. gt 


Then said he unto me, Go thy way, 
weigh me the weight of the fire, or 
measure me the blast of the wind, 
or call me again the day that is 
past. 

6 Then answered I and said, 
What man is able to do that, that 
thou shouldest ask such things of 
me? 

7 And he said unto me, If I 
should ask thee how great dwellings 
are in the midst of the sea, or how 
many springs are in the beginning of 
the deep, or how many springs are 
above the firmament, or which are 
the outgoings of paradise : 

8 Peradventure thou wouldest say 
unto me, I never went down into 
the deep, nor as yet into hell, neither 
did I ever climb up into heaven. 

g Nevertheless now have I asked 
thee but only of the fire and wind, 
and of the day wherethrough thou 
hast passed, and of things from which 
thou canst not be separated, and yet 
canst thou give me no answer of 
them. 

10 He said moreover unto me, 
Thine own things, and such as are 
grown up with thee, canst thou not 
know ; 

11 How should thy vessel then be 
able to comprehend the way of the 
Highest, and, the world being now 


7. springs.| Lat. quanta vene, for which 
Volk. would read quot fontes. Comp. Job 
XXxvlli. 16, ‘‘ Hast thou entered into the 
springs of the sea?” For venz, just after, 
V. der Vlis conjectures vie = “how many 
ways there are above the firmament.” This 
is confirmed by Gildemeister’s rendering of 
the Vatican Arabic:—“ et (quot sint) vie 
super celum.” Before the last clause in the 
verse, on the strength of the Oriental versions, 
Volk. and others would insert “ or which are 
the entrances of hell.” The wording of wv. 8 
seems to favour this. 


8. Comp. Ps. cxxxix. 8; Rom. x. 6, 7. 


9. separated.| That is, if man cannot 
explain the mysteries of the elements—fire, 
wind, &c.—by which he is always surrounded, 
and with which his life is inseparably bound 
up, how can he understand the mysteries of 
the unseen world? Comp. Wisdom, ix. 16. 


outwardly corrupted, to understand 
the ‘corruption that is evident in my bent 
si ght ? tion. 

12 ‘Then said I unto him, It were 
better that we were not at all, than 
that we should live still in wicked- 
ness, and to suffer, and not to know 
wherefore. 

13 He answered me, and said, I 
went into a forest into a plain, and 
the “trees took counsel, ee 

14 And said, Come, let us go and 2 Chr. 25. 
make war against the sea, that it may ™ 
depart away before us, and that we 
may make us more woods. 

15 The floods of the sea also in 
like manner took counsel, and said, 
Come, let us go up and subdue the 
woods of the plain, that there also we 
may make us another country. 

16 The thought of the wood was 
in vain, for the fire came and con- 
sumed it. 

17 The thought of the floods of 
the sea came likewise to nought, 
for the sand stood up and stopped 
them. 

18 If thou wert judge now be- 
twixt these two, whom wouldest 
thou begin to justify? or whom 
wouldest thou condemn? 

19 I answered and said, Verily it 
is a foolish thought that they both 


2 : 5 Or, th 
have devised, for 'the ground is given oe 


al 
oo 


11. outwardly corrupted.| Vulg. et jam 
exterius corrupto saculo. ‘The reading of A,, 
exterritus (which Bensly, p. 32, shews to be 
for exteritus = extritus, ‘‘ worn out”), clears 
up the sense of this obscure passage. It 
should be: ‘“‘and, being worn out with a 
corrupt world, to understand,” &c. For 
evidentem Volk. would read evadentem = 
‘“‘Him that escapes corruption,” ze. God, 
or ‘the world that escapes,” &c.; the idea 
being : ‘‘ How shall the corruptible and tran- 
sitory apprehend the incorruptible and un- 
changing ?” 


12. Then said I.| Before these words 
there comes in the Oriental versions a clause 
= “ And I fell on my face.” 


17. stood up.| J.e. rose as a barrier. 


19. ground.| The marginal reading, “ land,” 
is better. 


g2 I]. ESDRAS. IV. [v. 20—34. 
unto the wood, and the sea also hath 26 Then answered he me, and | 
Joe his place to bear his "floods. said, The more thou searchest, the | 
ce 20 Then answered he me, and more thou shalt marvel; for the | 
said, Thou hast given a right judg- world hasteth fast to pass away, | 
ment, but why judgest thou not thy- 27 And cannot comprehend the 
self also? things that are promised to the righ- | 
10r, te 21 For like as 'the ground is given teous in time to come: for “this °: Johnss | 
"unto the wood, and the sea to his world is full of unrighteousness and 
3is 55:8 floods: even so *they that dwell infirmities. 
John 3.3 upon the earth may understand 28 But as concerning the things 
z. ~nothing but that which is upon the whereof thou askest me, I will tell 


earth: and he that dwelleth above 
the heavens may only understand the 
things that are above the height of 
the heavens. 

22 Then answered I and said, I 
beseech thee, O Lord, let me have 
understanding : 

23 For it was not my mind to be 
curious of the high things, but of 
such as pass by us daily, namely, 
wherefore Israel is given up as a re- 
proach to the heathen, and for what 
cause the people whom thou hast 
loved is given over unto ungodly 
nations, and why the law of our fore- 
fathers is brought to nought, and the 
written covenants come 'to none 
effect, 

24 And we pass away out of the 
world as grasshoppers, and our life is 
astonishment and fear, and we are not 
worthy to obtain mercy. 

25 What will he then do unto his 
name whereby we are called ? of these 
things have I asked. 


thee; for the evil is sown, but the 
destruction thereof is not yet come. 

29 If therefore that which is sown 
be not turned upside down, and if the 
place where the evil is sown pass not 
away, then cannot it come that is 
sown with good. 

30 For the grain of evil seed hath 
been sown in the heart of Adam 
from the beginning, and how much 
ungodliness hath it brought up unto 
this time? and how much shall it yet 


bring forth until the 'time of thresh- ! 0+, for, 


ing come? 

31 Ponder now by thyself, how 
great fruit of wickedness the grain of 
evil seed hath brought forth. 

32 And when the ears shall be cut 
down, which are without number, 
how great a floor shall they fill? 

33 Then I answered and _ said, 
How, and when shall these things 
come to pass? wherefore are our 
years few and evil? 


34 And he answered me, saying, 


20. thyself.] Rather, “ for thyself.” 

23. the high things.| Vulg. de superioribus 
tuis, ‘the higher things of thine.” 

covenants.| Lat. dispositiones, “‘ testaments.” 
The destruction of the copies of the Law in 
the taking of Jerusalem is alluded to in 
Xiv. 21. 
_ 24. as grasshoppers.| With the mingled 
idea of insignificance (Isa. xl. 22) and timidity 
(Job xxxix. 20), and perhaps of wandering 


also. For the desponding tone, comp. the 
Introd. § V. 


26. The more.| The true sense appears to 
be: “If thou art in existence, thou wilt see; 
and if thou livest, thou wilt often marvel.” 

28. destruction.| Lat. destructio; but 
Bensly (p. 25) points out that A. originally 


read districtio, and S. has destrictio. Hence 
the true sense may be “the plucking up” 
(comp. Ezek. xvii. 9), which is more appro- 
priate than “destruction.” 


29. turned upside down.| Vulg. inversum, 
but a better reading is evulsum, “torn up.” 
Bensly, however, thinks the reading of A. to 
be conclusive: siergo non mensum (= messum) 
Juerit = “be not reaped.” 


32. cut down.| Vulg. secat@, but the best 
MSS. have seminate. Also the Oriental ver- 
sions suggest the insertion of seminis boni 
atter spice (das Samenkorn des Guten in the 
Arab.) = “ when the ears of good seed have 
been sown,” &c. That is, if the harvest of 
evil is abundant, how much more so will be 
that of the more prolific good ? 


Fere- 


Vv. 35—48.] 


Do not thou hasten above the most 
Highest: for thy haste is in vain to 
be above him, for thou hast much 
exceeded. 

35 Did not the souls also of the 
righteous ask question of these things 
in their chambers, saying, How long 
shall I hope on this fashion? when 
cometh the fruit of the floor of our 
reward ? 

36 And unto these things 'Uriel 
the archangel gave them answer, and 
said, Even when the number of seeds 
is filled in you: for he hath weighed 
the world in the balance. 

37 By measure hath he measured 
the times, and by number hath he 
numbered the times; and he doth 
not moye nor stir them, until the 
said measure be fulfilled. 

38 Then answered I and said, O 
Lord that bearest rule, even we all 
are full of impiety. 

And for our sakes peradventure 
it is that the floors of the righteous 
are not filled, because of the sins of 
them that dwell upon the earth. 

40 So he answered me, and said, 
Go thy way to a woman with child, 
and ask of her when she hath ful- 


Il. ESDRAS. IV, 


filled her nine months, if her womb 
may keep the birth any longer within 
her. 

41 Then said I, No, Lord, that 
can she not. And he said unto me, 
In the grave the chambers of souls 
are like the womb of a woman: 

42, For like as a woman that tra- 
vaileth maketh haste to escape the 
necessity of the travail: even so do 
these places haste to deliver those 
things that are committed unto them. 

43 From the beginning, look, what 
thou desirest to see, it shall be shewed 
thee. 

44 Then answered I and said, If 
I have found favour in thy sight, and 
if it be possible, and if I be meet 
therefore, 

45 Shew me then whether there 
be more to come than is past, or more 
past than is to come. 

46 What is past I know, but what 
is for to come I know not. 

47 And he said unto me, Stand 
up upon the right side, and I shall 
expound the similitude unto thee. 

48 So I stood, and saw, and, be- 
hold, an hot burning oven passed by 
before me: and it happened, that 


34. hast much exceeded.| ‘The reading here 
is doubtful. For excessus the best MSS. have 
excelsus. Hilgenfeld would make the sense 
to be: “for thou art concerned on thine own 
account, but the Highest on account of 
many.” Comp. v. 33. 


35. souls of the righteous.| Comp. Rev. 
vi.9, 10. The word rendered “ chambers” 
is promptuariis, found also in wv. 41 below, 
lit. “store rooms,” or garners, as in Ps. 
cxliv. 13, the only place where it appears to 
occur in the Vulgate. 

the floor.| J.e. the threshing-floor, as in 
Vv. 39. 

86. Uriel.| As Uriel is speaking, it would 
be strange for him to describe his own 
answer in the third person, as would be 
inferred from the English Version. Hence it 
should be noticed that in one MS. the name 
of the angel is given as Hieremihel ; in another, 
Ieremiel, and so on. In the Latin texts he is 
called an archangel, and must not be identi- 
fied with the angel who is speaking to Ezra. 
See Bensly, p. 31 . 


of seeds.| For seminum in vobis Van der 
Vlis conjectures similium vobis = “of those 
like you.” ‘This is supported by the reading 
of the Arabic: “wenn die Zahl der euch 
gleichenden voll seyn wird.” 


37. Comp. Wisdom xi. 20. 


39. the floors.| Ie. that the ingathering of 
the righteous, as of corn from the threshing- 
floor, is not completed. See v. 32 above. 


42. to escape the necessity.| ‘That is, to get 
quickly over the inevitable pain; as in the 
Arabic: ‘der Schmerzen der Geburt sich zu 
entledigen.” 


43. From the beginning.| ‘These words 
should rather end the previous verse: “the 
things that have been committed unto them 
from the beginning. Then shall it,” &c. 
There is no authority for “look,” the Latin 
being Tune tibi, etc. 


48. oven.| Comp. Ps. xxi. 9, ‘ Thou shalt 
make them as a fiery oven in the time of thine 
anger,” and Mal. iii. 1. We should now 
perhaps use the word “ furnace.” 
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Or, mzea- 


Sure. 


Or, zvko 


shall be? 
Manu- 
script. 


Tl, ESDE AS, “IN2-N, 


when the flame was gone by I 
looked, and, behold, the smoke re- 
mained still. 

49 After this there passed by be- 
fore me a watery cloud, and sent 
down much rain with a storm; and 
when the stormy rain was past, the 
drops remained still. 

50 Then said he unto me, Con- 
sider with thyself; as the rain is 
more than the drops, and as the fire 
is greater than the smoke; but the 
drops and the smoke remain behind : 
so the 'quantity which is past did 
more exceed. 

51 Then I prayed, and said, May 
I live, thinkest thou, until that time ? 
or ‘what shall happen in those days? 

52 He answered me, and said, As 
for the tokens whereof thou askest 
me, I may tell thee of them in part: 
but as touching thy life, I am not 
sent to shew thee; for I do not 
know it. 


CHAP TER V. 


1 The signs of the times to come. 23 Heasketh 
why God, choosing but one people, did cast 
them off. 30 Hezs taught, that Gods judg- 


50. did more exceed.| Rather, “ hath ex- 
ceeded.” This clause should precede the 
one before it, as in the Geneva Version. 


51. or what.| The marginal reading, “ or 
who,” is the best supported. The sense is: 
“or, if am not then alive, who will be so?” 


CHAPTER V. 


1. shall be taken in a great number.) ‘This 
is not very intelligible. Phe Vulg. has appre- 
hendentur in censu multo. Volkmar, followed 
by Fritzsche, would read insensu = avoia, 
“shall be found in great foolishness.” But it 
is difficult to believe that any translator 
would use such a word as insensus. V. der 
Vlis ingeniously conjectures that the Greek 
word was (08, mistaken for ddpe, and that 
it is, “shall be found in great fear.” The 
Arabic supports this. 


8. to have root.| It is not easy to see what 
suggested this phrase to the English trans- 
lator, the Vulg. having et crit imposito vestigio 
quam nunc vides regnare, &c. As the best 
MSS. vary between incomposito and incompositio, 
we may render: “and the land that thou 
now seest to bear rule, shall be disordered 
[lit. “with disordered step ”], and they shall 
see it wasted.” With this the Arabic agrees. 


[v. 49—6. 


ments are unsearchable, 46 and that God 
doeth not all at once. 


EVERTHELESS as concern- 

ing the tokens, behold, .the 

days shall come, that they which 
dwell upon earth 'shall be taken in a /0% stall 
reat number, and the way of truth wits great 


shall be hidden, and the land shall be a 
barren of faith. 

2 But “iniquity shall be increased * Matt. 24 
above that which now thou seest, or ~ 
that thou hast heard long ago. 

3 And the land, 'that thou seest 
now to have root, shalt thou see 
wasted suddenly. 

4 But if the most High grant thee 
to live, thou shalt see after the third 
trumpet that the sun shall suddenly 
shine again in the night, and the 
moon thrice in the day: 

5 And blood shall drop out of 
wood, and the stone shall give his 
voice, and the people shall be 
troubled : 

6 And even he shall rule, whom 
they look not for that dwell upon the 
earth, and the fowls shall take their 
flight away together : 


) Or, that 
thou tread= 
est upon 
and seest, 


4. after the third trumpet.| For tubam of 
the Vulg. Hilgenf. conjectures turbatam; and 
assuming that there was an article in the | 
Greek, which would have no equivalent in 
the Latin, he restores the text thus: kat 
oer THY wera THY Tpitny BopyBoupEevny. “The 
land after the third” would be the fourth 
kingdom of Daniel, referred to below in 
xii. 11. But this seems far-fetched. The 
Arabic has a simpler reading: ‘thou shalt 
afterwards see these three signs;” ie, that 
of the sun and moon, the blood, and the 
stone. 


the sun.|  Hilgenfeld has collected a 
series of parallel signs from apocryphal and 
other writings. In the ‘ Ascension of Isaiah’ 
(iv. 5) we have: “and at his voice the sun 
shall rise by night, and he will cause the 
moon to appear at noonday.” Blood trick- 
ling down from the cross was a sign added 
to the account of the Crucifixion in Mark xv. 
33-37. ‘The stone crying out is familiar to 
us from Hab. ii. 12; Luke xix. 4c. For a 
supposed reference in Barnabz Ep., see the 
Introd. p. 72. 


6. he shall rule.| Conjectured by some to 
refer to Octavian; by others to Herod the 
Great. 


he di- 4 
a. 


oft break out.” 
should probably be ewittetur, not remittetur. 
The Arabic supports this: “und dichtes 
Feuer wird losgelassen.” 
of fire in Rome is related in Dion Cassius to 
have occurred just before the Battle of Actium. 


v. 7—19.| 


7 And the Sodomitish sea shall 
cast out fish, and make a noise in the 
night, which many have not known: 
but they shall all hear the voice 
thereof. 

8 There shall be a confusion also 
in many places, and the fire shall be 
oft "sent out again, and the wild 
beasts shall change their places, and 
menstruous women shall bring forth 
monsters : 

g And salt waters shall be found 
in the sweet, and all friends shall 
destroy one another; then shall wit 
hide itself, and understanding with- 
draw itself into his secret chamber, 

10 And shall be sought of many, 
and yet not be found: then shall 
unrighteousness and incontinency be 
multiplied upon earth. 

11 One land also shall ask another, 
and say, Is righteousness that maketh 
a man righteous gone through thee? 
And it shall say, No. 

12 At the same time shall men 
hope, but nothing obtain: they shall 
labour, but their ways shall not 
prosper. 


7. Sodomitish sea.| ‘The name of Dead 


Sea, which we commonly employ, is not found 
in the Bible. 
could not live in its waters finds expression in 
Ezek. xlvii.9, and in a passage of Jerome 
quoted by Wordsworth (iz loc.). The im- 
pression is not quite justified by facts. 


The common belief that fish 


and make a noise in the night.| By asimple 


change of zoctu to noctua Volkmar would read 
“and the owl shall utter its cry.” 
would be nothing portentous in that. 
Gutschmid (quoted by Hilgenfeld) enume- 
rates various portents, such as those here 
mentioned, recorded to have been observed 
before the Battle of Actium in B.c. 31. 


But there 
A. de 


8. the fire, doc.| Rather, “and fire shall 
The word in the Latin 


Such an outbreak 


9. wit.] Le. knowledge. 
11. that maketh.| ‘The sense should per- 


haps rather be: “has righteousness passed 


IT. “ESDRAS. - V.. 


13 To shew thee such tokens i 
have leave; and if thou wilt pray 
again, and weep as now, and fast 
seven days, thou shalt hear yet 
greater things. 

14 Then I awaked, and an ex- 
treme fearfulness went through all 
my body, and my mind was troubled, 
so that it fainted. 

15 So the angel that was come to 
talk with me held me, comforted me, 
and set me up upon my feet. 

16 And in the second night it 
came to pass, that Salathiel the cap- 
tain of the people came unto me, 
saying, Where hast thou been? and 
why is thy countenance so heavy ? 

17 Knowest thou not that Israel 
is committed unto thee in the land 
of their captivity ? 

18 Up then, and eat bread, and 
forsake us not, as the shepherd that 
leaveth his flock in the hands of cruel 
wolves. 

19 Then said I unto him, Go thy 
ways from me, and come not nigh 
me. And he heard what I said, and 
went from me. 


through thee, or one that doeth righteous- 
ness?” For the thought, comp. Amos vi. Io. 


13. seven days.| In the ‘Apocalypsis 
Baruchi’ (ed. Fritzsche, p. 662), we find a 
similar passage: “ vade igitur et sanctificare 
septem diebus, neque edas panem, neque 
bibas aquam, neque loquaris alicui.” ‘The 
resemblance in many points between that 
book and 2 Esdras is traced by Langen in his 
‘De Apocalypsi Baruch . . . Commentatio,’ 
1867. 


SECOND VISION (ch. v. 15—ch. vi. 34). 


16. Salathiel.| This is the spelling of the 
name in the Vulgate. Fritzsche reads 
Phaltiel One of that name is found in 
2 Sam. iii. 15 (the husband of Michal), called 
in 1 Sam. xxv. 44 Phalti. But as Salathiel, 
or Shealtiel, the father or uncle of Ezra 
(Ez. iii. 2; 1 Chr. iil. 19), was the head of 
the tribe of Judah at the return from the 
Captivity, there seems no reason for dis- 
turbing the name as it commonly stands. 


19. nigh me.] After this is added in the 
best MSS., usque a diebus (al. ad dies) vii. et 
tunc venies ad me = “for seven days, and 
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20 And so I fasted seven days, 
mourning and weeping, like as Uriel 
the angel commanded me. 

21 And after seven days so it was, 
that the thoughts of my heart were 
very grievous unto me again, 

22 And my soul recovered the 
spirit of understanding, and I began 
to talk with the most High again, 

23 And said, O Lord that bearest 
rule, of every wood of the earth, and 
of all the trees thereof, thou hast 
chosen thee one only vine: 

24 And of all lands of the whole 
world thou hast chosen thee one pit : 
and of all the flowers thereof one 
lily : 

ee And of all the depths of the 
sea thou hast filled thee one river: 
and of all builded cities thou hast 
hallowed Sion unto thyself: 

26 And of all the fowls that are 
created thou hast named thee one 
dove: and of all the cattle that are 
made thou hast provided thee one 
sheep : 

27 And among all the multitudes 
of people thou hast gotten thee one 


then shalt thou come unto me.” ‘The Arabic 
further adds, “ and I will speak with thee.” 


24. pit.| Lat. foveam. As the reference 
is to the land of Palestine, some more general 
term is wanted. Van der Vlis thinks that 
dypov may have been mistaken by the Latin 
translator for rddpov. ‘This is supported by 
the Vatican Arabic, according to Gildemeis- 
ter’s version :—“ ex omnibus regionibus re- 
gionem unam.” If Ewald’s version of the 
Arabic be correct (eine Tenne = a threshing- 
floor), we might suppose that Gey rather 
than dypov was the original reading. 


one lily.| It is noticeable that, although 


people: and unto this people, whom 
thou lovedst, thou gavest a law that 
is approved of all. 

28 And now, O Lord, why hast 
thou given this one people over unto 
many? and "upon the one root hast 
thou prepared others, and why hast 
thou scattered thy only one people 
among many? 

29 And they which did gainsay 
thy promises, and believed not thy 
covenants, have trodden them down. 

30 If thou didst so much hate thy 
people, yet shouldest thou punish 
them with thine own hands. 

31 Now when I had spoken these 
words, the angel that came to me the 
night afore was sent unto me, 

32 And said unto me, Hear me, 
and I will instruct thee; hearken to 
the thing that I say, and I shall tell 
thee more. 

33 And I said, Speak on, my 
Lord. ‘Then said he unto me, Thou 
art sore troubled in mind for Israel’s 
sake: ’lovest thou that people better 
than he that made them? 

34. And I said, No, Lord: but of 


[v. 20—34. 


1 Or, over. 


6 ch. 8. 47. 


Cant. ii. 2 and Hos. xiv. 5 would best illus- 


trate the text. 


25. one river.| As Sion is made the centre 
of interest, it would seem that we must 
interpret this, with Hilgenf., of the brook 


Kedron. 


26. dove.| 


Comp. Cant. ii, 14; 
Ixxiv. 19. 


Yadoonll WEI hea e ce Ibee 
28. upon the one root.| 


Ps. 


The Vulg. has et 


preparasti super unam radicem alias; the best 
MSS. transpose the order to unam rad. super 


alias. 


If we assume, with Volkmar, that the 


Greek 7rijzacas was mistaken for 7rolwacas, 
the sense will be clear: “and why hast thou 
dishonoured one root above others?” i.e. the 
Jewish race beyond the Gentiles. This 
would agree with the Arabic: “und ver=- 
warfst diese eine Wurzel mehr als die andern.” 


29. And they, d'c.]  Bensly (p. 26 2.) 
would restore the text thus: “and they 
which did gainsay thy promises have trodden. 
down them that believed thy covenants.” 


33. that people.| Rather, “him” (Lat. 
eum); ie. Israel. 


the rose is so highly prized in the East, it is 
rarely mentioned in the Old Testament, and 
never inthe New. In Canticles ii. 1, “I am 
the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys,” 
and in Is. xxxv. 1, “the desert shall . . 

blossom as the rose,” the name occurs, and in 
no other passage; and even there it is very 
doubtful what flower is meant. The “rose 
plant in Jericho” is mentioned in Ecclus. 
xxIv. 14, On the other hand, the lily (what- 
ever flower it may have been) is often spoken 
of with honour, as in Matt. vi. 28. Perhaps 


Vv. 35—43-] 


very grief have I spoken: for m 
reins pain me every hour, while I 
labour to comprehend the way of the 
most High, and to seek out part of 
his judgment. 

35 And he said unto me, Thou 
canst not. And I said, Wherefore, 
Lord? whereunto was I born then? 
or why was not my mother’s womb 
then my grave, that I might not have 
seen the travail of Jacob, and the 
wearisome toil of the stock of Israel ? 

36 And he said unto me, Number 
me the things that are not yet come, 


gather me together the drops that are 
scattered abroad, make me the flowers 
green again that are withered, 

37 Open me the places that are 
closed, and bring me forth the winds 
that in them are shut up, shew me 
the image of a voice: and then | 
will declare to thee the thing that 
thou labourest to know. 


38 And I said, O Lord that 


bearest rule, who may know these 
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things, but he ‘that hath not his pase 


dwelling with men? 

39 As for me, I am unwise: how 
may I then speak of these things 
whereof thou askest me? 

40 Then said he unto me, Like 
as thou canst do none of these things 
that I have spoken of, even so canst 
thou not find out my judgment, or 
in the end the love that I have pro- 
mised unto my people. 

41 And I said, Behold, O Lord, 
yet art thou nigh unto them that be 
reserved till the end: and what shall 
they do that have been before me, or 
we that be now, or they that shall 
come after us? 

42 And he said unto me, I will 
liken my judgment unto a ring; like 
as there is no slackness of the last, 
even so there is no swiftness of the 
first. ; 

43 So I answered and said, Couldest 
thou not make those that have been 
made, and be now, and that are for 


84. part.] Rather, “a part;” ie. even a 
small portion. But it is possible that the 
Latin may not give the sense of the original 
correctly. The Arabic has “the track” 
(die Spur), which would be more expressive. 


the image of a voice.| A clause is here 
inserted in the Oriental versions, with some 
difference of position and wording = ‘and 
shew me the image of faces which thou hast 
not yet seen.” Hence there is some proba- 
bility in the conjecture of Van der Vlis, that 
the sentence originally ran: “‘and shew me 
the image of faces which thou hast not yet 
seen, and let me hear their voice.” 


35. why was not, d’c.| An interest at- 
taches to the short passage from these words 
to the end of the verse, owing to its having 
been preserved in the original Greek. It is 
found in Clemens Alexandrinus (‘ Strom.’ iii. 
16, 100), introduced by the words "Eaépas 6 
mpopnrns Aéyet. 

36. the things.| The Arabic has “the 
days,” and Van der Vlis thinks that this was 
the reading in the Greek. 


the thing that, ©’c.| Rather, “the labour 
(or suffering) that thou askest to see.” 


38. but he, ds'c.| The close resemblance 
of this to Dan. ii. 11 should be noticed. 


40. or in the end.| Vulg. in fine, but better 
MSS. have in jinem = “the love to the end.” 
Conversely “till the end” in the next verse 
should probably be “in the end,” there being 
nothing to answer to “are reserved.” It = 
“those who live in the end,” or latter days. 


37. the places.| Rather, “the chambers,” 
or ‘ storehouses,” the same word as was 
rendered ‘secret chamber” above, v. 9. 
If in place of “ winds ” we also read “ spirits,” 
or “souls” (mvevpara = spiritus, not flatus, 
as in the Vulg.), the sense is clear: “ Open 
the closed chambers (of the dead), and bring 
me forth the souls that are shut up in them.” 
But it is doubtful whether mvevuara would 
be used in such a sense, and Gildemeister’s 
rendering of the Vatican Arabic, “ tribus in eis 
inclusas,” seems to point to YWYXAC, “souls,” 
as the original reading, which the translator 
mistook for PY AAC (as if PiAa) = “tribes.” 

Apoc.—Vol. I. 


42. aring.| Or,“ a crown” (corone), but 
still with the idea of a circle, in which there 
is neither beginning nor end, but where “ the 
first shall be last and the last first.” This 
passage is noticeable as being quoted by St. 
Ambrose, ‘De bono Mortis,’ c. x.: “Mira- 
biliter ait scriptura, coronz esse similem illum 
judicii diem, in quo sicut non novissimorum 
tarditas, sic non priorum velocitas.” 


H 
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to come, at once; that thou mightest 
shew thy judgment the sooner ? 

44 Then answered he me, and 
said, The creature may not haste 
above the maker; neither may the 
world hold them at once that shall 
be created therein. 

45 And | said, As thou hast said 
unto thy servant, that thou, which 
givest life to all, hast given life at 
once to the creature that thou hast 
created, and the creature bare it: 
even so it might now also bear them 
that now be present at once. 

46 And he said unto me, Ask the 
womb of a woman, and say unto her, 
If thou bringest forth children, why 
dost thou it not together, but one 
after another? pray her therefore to 
bring forth ten children at once. 

47 And I said, She cannot: but 
must do it by distance of time. 

48 Then said he unto me, Even 
so have I given the womb of the 
earth to those that be sown in it in 
their times. 

49 For like as a young child may 
not bring forth the things that belong 
to the aged, even so have I disposed 
the world which I created. 

50 And I asked, and said, Seeing 
thou hast now given me the way, I 
will proceed to speak before thee: for 
our mother, of whom thou hast told 


[v. 44—1. 


me that she is young, draweth now 
nigh unto age. 

51 He answered me, and said, Ask 
a woman that beareth children, and 
she shall tell thee. 

52 Say unto her, Wherefore are 
not they whom thou hast now brought 
forth like those that were before, but 
less of stature ? 

53 And she shall answer thee, 
They that be born in the strength of 
youth are of one fashion, and they 
that are born in the time of age, 
when the womb faileth, are otherwise. 

54 Consider thou therefore also, 
how that ye are less of stature than 
those that were before you. 

55 And so are they that come after 
you less than ye, as the creatures which 
now begin to be old, and have passed 
over the strength of youth. 

56 Then said I, Lord, I beseech 
thee, if I have found favour in thy 
sight, shew thy servant by whom 
thou visitest thy creature. 


CHAPTER VI. 

I God's purpose is eternal. 8 The next world 
shall follow this immediately. 13 What 
shall fall out at the last. 31 He ts promised 
more knowledge, 38 and reckoneth up the 
works of the creation, 57 and complaineth 
that they have no part in the world for whom 
zt was made. 


ND he said unto me, In the 110r, circle 


. . | of the 
beginning, when the ‘earth 227 


44. that shall be, dc.) Vulg. creandi. 
But a better reading is creati = “that have 
been created.” For the sense comp. iv. 34. 


45. The meaning is somewhat obscure. 
The general sense appears to be: “ Couldest 
not ‘Thou, who didst create all things at 
once in the beginning, cause that the world 
should even now receive all the generations of 
men that are to come upon it?” ‘The words 
“fas thou hast said,” &c., refer most naturally 
to what is declared in the first chapter of 
Genesis. Hilgenfeld, not so probably, makes 
them refer to the statement in wv. 42. 


46. If thou, d'c.| ‘The best texts have, 
“Tf thou bringest forth ten children.” ‘The 
Vulg. e¢ si paris was probably due to a mis- 
taking of X. (decem) for & (et). 


49. the things, do’c.] The Vulg. has ea 
qua senum sunt; better texts, nec ea que 


senuit adbue =“ nor she any longer, who has 
grown old.” The world’s time of parturition 
is preceded by a period of immaturity, and 
followed by one of exhaustion. 


53. in the strength of youth.| Hilgenfeld 
quotes a number of passages in illustration 
of this thought of the world’s growing old. 
One from Ambrose (‘ De bono Mortis,’ c. x., 
quoted above) is directly suggested by the 
text: “ Defecit enim multitudine generationis 
hoc seculum tanquam vulva generationis, et 
tanquam senescens creatura robur juventutis 
suz velut marcente jam virium suarum robore 
deposuit.” Lucretius (ii. 1149 sgg.) had ex- 
pressed the same thought before. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. In the beginning.| As the question at 
the end of the preceding chapter is not 
directly answered, a clause is inserted in 


v. 2—I0.] 


was made, before the borders of the 
world stood, or ever the winds blew, 

2 Before it thundered and light- 
ened, or ever the foundations of para- 
dise were laid, 

3 Before the fair flowers were seen, 
or ever the moveable powers were 
established, before the innumerable 
multitude of angels were gathered 
together, 

4 Or ever the heights of the air 
were lifted up, before the measures of 
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6 Then did I consider these things, 
and they all were made through me 
alone, and through none other: by 
me also they shall be ended, and by 
none other. 

Then answered I and said, 
What shall be the parting asunder 
of the times? or when shall be the 
end of the first, and the beginning of 
it that followeth ? 

8 And he said unto me, From 
Abraham unto Isaac, when Jacob 


eke! 


the firmament were named, or ever 
the chimneys in Sion were hot, 
5 And ere the present years were 


and Esau were born of him, ¢ Ja- %Gen- 25: 
cob’s hand held "first the heel of yo, som 
Esau. the begin= 


sought out, and or ever the inven- 
tions of them that now sin were 
turned, before they were sealed that 
have gathered faith for a treasure : 


some of the versions for that purpose. ‘Thus 
the Aethiopic (tr. by Hilgenf.) has: “Initio 
per filium hominis, et deinde ego ipse. Nam 
antequam,” etc. 


borders of the world.| Lat. exitus saeculi, 
“the outgoings” or “beginnings” “of the 
world.” The Greek word was probably 
¢£06o1, found in the Septuagint version of 
Micah vi. 2: “‘whose goings forth have been 
from of old, from everlasting.” 


the winds blew.| The expression in the 
Latin is striking: antequam spirarent conven- 
tiones ventorum, “before the meetings of the 
winds blew,” like Virgil’s 
‘Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt,” etc. 


In the next verse also the diction is more 
florid in the Lat. than in the English. 


8. the moveable powers.) Vulg. mote 
virtutes. As one good MS. has motuum, the 
sense is probably “before the powers of the 
earthquakes were established.” The Vatican 
Arabic supports this :—“antequam terre 
motuum vires corroborarentur.” 


multitude.| Rather, “hosts ;” Lat. militie= 
oTparval. 


4. the chimneys in Sion were hot.| Vulg. 
et antequam astuarent camini in Sion. But 
the two best MSS. have ¢stimaretur camillum 
Sion. Hence Bensly (p. 26 2.) concludes the 
true reading to be scamillum cdificaretur, or 
something similar in place of the latter word, 
=“ or ever the foot-stool of Sion was set.” 
The Arabic (according to Ewald) supports 
the Vulg., “‘ehe die Heerde in Sion gliiheten ;” 
but Gildemeister’s rendering of the Vatican 
MS. accords with Bensly’s emendation :— 


g For Esau is the end of the world, 
and Jacob is the beginning of it that 
followeth. 


10 The hand of man is betwixt 


“antequam commemoraretur quod sub pedi- 
bus Sionis est.” 


5. were turned.| Lit. “ were estranged ;” 
Lat. abalienarentur. ‘The expression is ob- 
scure, but seems to mean “were diverted,” 
and so “‘ baffled,” and made of no effect. 


sealed.| Implying the final safety of the 
faithful, as the previous sentence implied the 
final confusion of the wicked. The point of 
time is anterior to the double scheme of 
retribution for the good and bad in the world 
that was to be. 


7. the parting asunder, dsc.| Te., the 
division between the old era and the new. 


8. unto Isaac.| As MS.S. has “ Abraham” 
in place of “Isaac,” it is probable that the 
Greek was as Hilgenf. gives it: €os réy rod 
°ABpadp, or roy rod, as Volkmar. ‘This is sup- 
ported by the Arabic. ‘The words “ When 
Jacob,” &c., should begin a fresh sentence. 
Abraham’s seed would be the Messiah, with 
whom the new era was to begin, with no 
more interval between than separated the 
births of Esau and Jacob. In the allusion 
to the heel of Esau, Hilgenfeld thinks that 
he sees an indication of the writer’s living in 
the reign of one of the Herods. 


jirst.| The marginal reading is better. 


10. The hand of man.| This yields no 
sense, though the Latin texts appear to offer 
no variations. For hominis manus Van der 
Vlis conjectures omo est medius; Hilgenf. 
hominis membra. The meaning would then 
be, that between the hand and the heel comes 
the whole body of man: one is the highest 
point, the other the lowest. Hence these are 


inh 


ning. 


IO0O 


Or, 
earth- 
quake. 


the heel and the hand: other ques- 
tion, Esdras, ask thou not. 

11 I answered then and. said, O 
Lord that bearest rule, if I have found 
favour in thy sight, 

12 I beseech thee, shew thy ser- 
vant the end of thy tokens, where- 
of thou shewedst me part the last 
night. 

13 So he answered and said unto 
me, Stand up upon thy feet, and hear 
a mighty sounding voice. 

14 And it shall be as it were a 
great "motion: but the place where 
thou standest shall not be moved. 

15 And therefore when it speaketh 
be not afraid: for the word is of the 
end, and the foundation of the earth 
is understood. 

16 And why? because the speech 
of these things trembleth and is 
moved: for it knoweth that the end 
of these things must be changed. 

17 And it happened, that when I 
had heard it I stood up upon my feet, 
and. hearkened, and, behold, there 
was a voice that spake, and the 
sound of it was like the sound of 
many waters. 

18 And it said, Behold, the days 
come, that I will begin to draw nigh, 
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[v. 11—24. 


and to visit them that dwell upon the 
earth, 

1g And will begin to make inqui- 
sition of them, what they be that 
have hurt unjustly with their un- 
righteousness, and when the affliction 
of Sion shall be fulfilled ; 

20 And when the world, that 
shall begin to vanish away, shall be 
‘finished, then will I shew these !°r, 
tokens: the books shall be opened 
before the firmament, and they shall 
see all together : 

21 And the children of a year old 
shall speak with their voices, the 
women with child shall bring forth 
untimely children of three or four 
months old, and they shall live, and 
be raised up. 

22 And suddenly shall the sown 
places appear unsown, the full store- 
houses shall suddenly be found empty: 

23 And ’the trumpet shall give a °3 Cor 
sound, which when every man heareth, 
they shall be suddenly afraid. 

24 At that time shall friends fight 
one against another like enemies, and 
the earth shall stand in fear with 
those that dwell therein, the springs 
of the fountains shall stand still, and 
in three hours they shall not run. 


the extremities, and with the heel of Esau 
ends the old age; with the hand of Jacob 
begins the new. The Vatican Arabic, in 
Gildemeister’s rendering, gives an intelligible 
sense, but in the way of a paraphrase :— 
“atque sicut caput hominis initium corporis 
et primordium ejus est, et calx extrema ejus 
pars, nec est ubi disjungatur; eodem modo 
hoc zvum,” etc. 


14. a great motion.| ‘The Vulg. has com- 
motio nec commovebitur, etc. *Van der Vlis 
ingeniously restored the true reading cov- 
motione from the first two words (see Bensly, 
p. 37 2.). Hence the passage will run: ‘¢ And 
it shall be that the place whereon thou 
standest shall be shaken as with ashaking (or, 
earthquake),” 


15. is understood, do'c.| Rather, “and the 
foundations of the earth will understand (the 
voice), for the words are concerning them: 
they will tremble and be shaken, for they 
know that their end must be changed.” 
Fritzsche and Hilgenf. agree substantially in 


giving the sense thus. Volkmar makes the 
last clause more intelligible by a conjectural 
insertion: “ for they know that their end is 
at hand, and they must be changed.” The 
English in v. 16 is unintelligible. 


17. many waters.| Comp. Rey.i. 15, xiv. 2. 


18. the days come, that.| The sense is 
obscured by a needless change of rendering 
for the same word quando. It should be: 
“the days come, when I will begin,” &c. 
The word “when ” introduces each clause 
till it is answered by “then” in v. 20. In 


v.19 the words “what they be” should be 
cancelled. 


20. finished.| Rather, 


“sealed up,” as 
something now complete. 


the books.| Dan. vii. 10; Rev. xx. 12. 
they shall see.| Rather, ‘all shall see.” 
23. Comp. Amos iii. 6. 


_ 24. and in three hours.| Rather, “for 
three seasons,” the Greek word rendered 


+ ch. 


v. 25—38.] 


25 Whosoever remaineth from all 
these that I have told thee shall 
escape, and see my salvation, and. the 
end of your world. 

26 And the men that are received 
shall see it, who have not tasted 
death from their birth: and the 
heart of the inhabitants shall be 
changed, and turned into another 
meaning. 

27 For evil shall be put out, and 
deceit shall be quenched. 

28 As for faith, it shall flourish, 
corruption shall be overcome, and the 
truth, which hath been so long with- 
out fruit, shall be declared. 

29 And when he talked with me, 
behold, I looked by little and little 
upon him before whom I stood. 

30 And these words said he unto 
me; I am come to shew thee the 
time of the night to come. 

31 If thou wilt pray yet more, and 
fast seven days again, I shall tell thee 
greater things 'by day than [ have 
heard. 

32 For thy voice is heard before 
the most High ; for the Mighty hath 
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seen thy righteous dealing, he hath 
seen also thy chastity, which thou 
hast had ever since thy youth. 

33 And therefore hath he sent me 
to shew thee all these things, and to 
say unto thee, Be of good comfort, 
and fear not. 

34 And hasten not with the times 
that are past, to think vain things, 
that thou mayest not hasten from the 
latter times. 

35 And it came to pass after this, 
that I wept again, and fasted seven 
days in like manner, that I might 
fulfil the three weeks which he told 
me. 
36 And in the eighth night was 
my heart vexed within me again, and 
I began to speak before the most 
High. 

37 For my spirit was greatly set 
on fire, and my soul was in distress. 

38 And I said, O Lord, thou 
spakest from the beginning of the 
creation, even the first day, and saidst 
thus ; 
made ; and thy word was a perfect 
work. 


horas being probably dpas. See Van der 
Vlis, p.12. Gildemeister renders the Vatican 
Arabic by “tribus annis.” 


25. your.| Rather, “my,” with D., S., T. 


26. And the men, do’c.] Rather, “And they 
shall see the men that were taken up” (into 
heaven), as Enoch and Elijah. The Latin, £¢ 
videbunt qui recepti sunt homines, would also 
admit of the construction: ‘and the men 
that were taken up shall see it.” 


29. I looked, do’c.| ‘The Vulg. has intuebar 
super eum ante quem stabam; but one of the 
best MSS. has intuebatur super quem stabam 
super eum. Hence, following the lead of the 
other versions, Van der Vlis supposes et 
movebatur locus to have been the reading for 
intuebatur, = ‘‘and the place was shaken on 
which I stood.” Hilgenfeld and Volkmar 
take the same view. 


830. the time of the night to come.| Vulg. 
tempus venture noctis. But the text is very 
uncertain. ‘The Arabic reads: “as in the 
past night” (aie in der verwichenen Nacht). 


31. 4y day.] The marginal reference to 
xiii. 52 proves nothing, as will be seen by the 


explanation of that verse below. The sen- 
tence should end here, and the words “than 
I have heard” be omitted. The Vulg. has 
quam audivi. Audita est, etc. But the true 
reading (see Bensly, p. 37 2.) is quoniam 
auditu audita est. 

34. with the times, d'c.| The best text 
has in, not cum. ‘The sense appears to be: 
“ And be not eager to have foolish thoughts 
in regard to the times that are past, that 
thou,” &c. Ezra would fain have hurried 
on the coming of the new era, but is bidden 
to bide his time. Comp. above, v. 44. 


TuirD VISION (ch. vi. 35—ix. 25). 


35. the three weeks.| One fast of seven 
days was mentioned before in v. 20, and from 
ix. 23 it is plain that the present one is to be 
the completion of the period. But, unless 
some omission is to be assumed, the three 
weeks are not accounted for. Volkmar 
thinks that the writer’s mind was so full of 
the Book of Daniel, that he unconsciously 
adopted the expression in Dan. x. 2. 

38. was a perfect work.| Vulg. opus per 


fectum. But a better reading is opus perfecit 
= “and thy word accomplished the work.” 


IOI 


¢Let heaven and earth be <Gen.z.x. 


102 


@Gen. 1. 3- 


© Gen. 1.6. 


JGen. 1.9. 


39 And then was the spirit, and 
darkness and silence were on every 
side ; the sound of man’s voice was 
not yet formed, 

40 @Then commandedst thou a 
fair light to come forth of thy trea- 
sures, that thy work might appear. 

41 ¢Upon the second day thou 
madest the spirit of the firmament, 
and commandedst it to part asunder, 
and to make a division betwixt the 
waters, that the one part might go 
up, and the other remain beneath. 

42 4 Upon the third day thou 
didst command that the waters should 
be gathered in the seventh part of the 
earth: six parts hast thou dried up, 
and kept them, to the intent that of 
these some being planted of God and 
tilled might serve thee. 

43 For as soon as thy word went 
forth the work was made. 

44 For immediately there was 
great and innumerable fruit, and 
many and divers pleasures for the 
taste, and flowers of unchangeable 


839. And then was the spirit.| The best 
reading is et erat tunc spiritus volans = “and 
then was the Spirit brooding.” The Arabic 
comes still nearer to the language of Gen. i. 2: 
“und dein Geist das Wasser umschattele.” 


40. a fair light.| Rather, “the bright 
light.” 


41. the spirit of the firmament.| Lat. spi- 
ritum jfirmamenti. Ambrose (‘De Spiritu 
Sancto,’ ii. 7, quoted by Hilgenfeld) cites 
this as spiritum celorum. It may seem natural 
to render this ‘breath of heaven,” but more 
is meant by the phrase. The firmament was 
regarded as in some respects an animated 
being.’ See Colet’s ‘ Letters to Radulphus,’ 
eer 


42. six parts.| This notion of the com- 
parative smallness of the part of the earth 
covered by water, is said to have encouraged 
Columbus in his enterprise. Volkmar refers 
to Humboldt, ‘Kritische Untersuch. tiber 
die histor. Entwickelung . . . der neuen 
Welt,’ i. 74, and to his ‘ Kosmos,’ i. 305. 


of God.| These words should probably be 
omitted, as the a deo of the Vulg. may be 
only adeo. 


44. there was.] 


Rather, “there came 
forth.” 
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[v. 39—50. 


colour, and odours of wonderful 
smell: and this was done the third 
day. 


45 £Upon the fourth day thou /Gem2 


commandedst that the sun should 
shine, and the moon give her light, 
and the stars should be in order: 

46 And gavest them a charge to 


do “service unto man, that was to be *G-» 


I 


made. 

47 Upon the fifth day thou saidst * 
unto the seventh part, ‘where the 
waters were gathered, that it should 
bring forth living creatures, fowls and 
fishes: and so it came to pass. 

48 For the dumb water and with- 
out life brought forth living things at 
the commandment of God, that all 
people might praise thy wondrous 
works, 

49 Then didst thou ordain two 
living creatures, the one thou calledst 
"Enoch, and the other Leviathan ; 

50 And didst separate the one 
from the other: for the seventh 
part, namely, where the water was 


oh 


20. 


innumerable.| The Latin is noticeable, as 
betraying by its extreme literalness a Greek 
original: multitudinis immensus = areipos Tod 
mAnOovs. 


unchangeable.| Vulg. immutabili. Another 
reading is inimitabili. 

qwonderful.| The Latin is investigabilis, 
corrected by Volkmar to ininvestigabilis, 
“past finding out” (von einem unaufspirbaren 
Duft). 

45. that the sun should, ds'c.| More lite- 
rally, “ that there should be made the bright- 


ness of the sun, the light of the moon, and 
the array of the stars.” 


48. For the dumb water.| T.e. the water, 
though dumb and lifeless, brought forth living 
things. ‘The epithet “dumb ” applied to the 
water is striking, though a familiar one for 
the fishes which inhabit it. 


49. Enoch ... Leviathan.| ‘The word 
Enoch, here and in v. 51, would appear to 
be a corruption of Behemoth. The hippo- 
potamus and the crocodile are most commonly 
supposed to be the two creatures referred to. 
See Job xl. 15, and xli. 1. Their creation on 
the fifth day was a Rabbinical inference from 
Gen. i. 21; Psalm civ. 26 being perverted in 
the same way. The Arabic omits this passage. 


Pd 
Deut. 4. 


# Gen. 1. 


I Behe- 
moth. 


Th. Ie 


v. 51—8.] TRS DRESS evil V i; 


gathered together, might not hold 
them both. 

51 Unto Enoch thou gavest one 
part, which was dried up the third 
day, that he should dwell in the same 
part, wherein are a thousand hills: 

52 But unto Leviathan thou gavest 
the seventh part, namely, the moist ; 
and hast kept him to be devoured of 
whom thou wilt, and when. 

53 *Upon the sixth day thou 
gavest commandment unto the earth, 
that before thee it should bring forth 
beasts, cattle, and creeping things : 

54 ’And after these, Adam also, 
whom thou madest lord of all thy 
creatures: of him come we all, and 
the people also whom thou hast 
chosen. 

55 All this have I spoken before 
thee, O Lord, because thou madest 
the world for our sakes. 

56 As for the other people, which 
also come of Adam, thou hast said 
that they are nothing, but be like 
unto spittle: and hast likened the 
abundance of them unto a drop that 
falleth from a vessel. 

57 And now, O Lord, behold, 
these heathen, which have ever been 
reputed as nothing, have begun to be 
lords over us, and to devour us. 

58 But we thy people, whom thou 
hast called thy firstborn, thy only 
begotten, and thy fervent lover, are 
given into their hands. 

59 If the world now be made for 


52. hast kept him.| ‘The Latin texts have 
eam, “her.” ‘This may possibly be due to the 
influence of Jewish notions, such as Hilgen- 
feld describes, about the Leviathan; namely, 
that the female monster had been killed, and 
its flesh preserved to make part of the ban- 
quet which would be prepared to welcome 
the Messiah. Isa. xxvil. 1, xxv. 6, were 
passages quoted in support of this opinion. 

54. creatures.| Rather, “ works,” factis. 

55. because thou madest.| The best texts 
have “because thou hast said that thou 
madest.” 

5GaCompy yisa.. xl ns; ce bebold) = the 
nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are 
counted as the small dust of the balance;” to 


our sakes, why do we not possess an 
inheritance with the world? how 
long shall this endure? 


CHAPTER VII. 


4. The way is narrow. 12 When it was made 
narrow. 28 All shall die, and rise again. 
33 Christ shall sit in judgment. 46 God 
hath not made paradise im vain, 62 and is 
merciful. 


ND when I had made an end of 

speaking these words, there 

was sent unto me the angel which 

had been sent unto me the nights 
afore : 

2 And he said unto me, Up, 
Esdras, and hear the words that I am 
come to tell thee. 

3 And I said, Speak on, my God. 
Then said he unto me, The sea is set 
in a wide place, that it might be deep 
and great, 

4 But put the case the entrance 
were narrow, and like a river ; 

5 Who then could go into the sea 
to look upon it, and to rule it? if he 
went not through the narrow, how 
could he come into the broad? 

6 There is also another thing; A 
city is builded, and set upon a broad 
field, and is full of all good things : 

7 ‘The entrance thereof is narrow, 


and is set in a "dangerous place to !0r, steep 
piace. 


fall, like as if there were a fire on the~ 
right hand, and on the left a deep 
water : 

8 And one only path between 


which is added in the LXX. “they shall be 
counted as spittle.” 


59. an inheritance with.| So in the Latin; 
but the sense should probably be: “ the world 
as our inheritance.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


4. But put the case.) This expression seems 
due to a wrong rendering of positus in the 
Latin: erit autem et introitus in angusto loco 
positus = “yet it will have an entrance set in 
a narrow space.” For erit Van der Vlis would 
read est. This is supported by the Arabic. 


7. in a dangerous place to fall.) Lat. in 
precipiti, siraply meaning that the entrance 
is steep and narrow. 
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Or, 
greater, 


them both, even between the fire 
and the water, so small that there 
could but one man go there at once. 

g If this city now were given unto 
a man for an inheritance, if he never 
shall pass the danger set before it, 
how shall he receive this inheritance ? 

10 And I said, It is so, Lord. 
Then said he unto me, Even so also 
is Israel’s portion. 

11 Because for their sakes I made 
the world: and when Adam trans- 
gressed my statutes, then was decreed 
that now is done. 

12 Then were the entrances of 
this world made narrow, full of sorrow 
and travail: they are but few and 
evil, full of perils, and very painful. 

13 For the entrances of the 'elder 
world were wide and sure, and 
brought immortal fruit. 

14 If then they that live labour 
not to enter these strait and vain 
things, they can never receive those 
that are laid up for them. 

15 Now therefore why disquietest 
thou thyself, seeing thou art but a 
corruptible man? and why art thou 
moved, whereas thou art but mortal ? 

16 Why hast thou not considered 
in thy mind this thing that is to 
come, rather than that which is 
present ? 

17 Then answered I and said, O 


9. if be never.| Bensly (p. 33) would read 
si non heres antepositum, &c. = ‘if the heir 
shall not pass,” &c. 


12. evil.| Hilgenfeld thinks that the Greek 
word was évnpa, ‘ laborious,” mistaken by 
the translator for movnpai, “evil.” But this 
would make the repetition still more marked. 


13. the elder world.| Lat. majoris saculi, 
“the greater world;” that is, the world to 
come. As the tense is not marked in the 
Latin, we should also render: ‘“‘ are wide and 
sure, and bring immortal fruit.” 


14. Comp. Matt. vii. 13, 143 Acts xiv. 22. 


18. Nevertheless, ds’c.] The connection 
seems to require: “‘ For the righteous suffer 
. . . but they that have,” &c. As regards the 
tense, Uronevovor (as Volkmar points out) 
might easily be confused with émopevotcr. 


20. For there be many, do'c.] The reading 


Il. ESDRAS.. VIL. 


|v. 9—25. 


Lord that bearest rule, thou hast or- 
dained in thy “Jaw, that the righteous 
should inherit these things, but that 
the ungodly should perish. 

18 Nevertheless the righteous shall 
suffer strait things, and hope for wide : 
for they that have done wickedly have 
suffered the strait things, and yet shall 
not see the wide. 

19 And he said unto me, There is 
no judge above God, and none that 
hath understanding above the Highest. 

20 For there be many that perish 
in this life, because they despise the 
law of God that is set before them. 

21 For God hath given strait 
commandment to such as came, 
what they should do to live, even as 
they came, and what they should 
observe to avoid punishment. 

22 Nevertheless they were not 
obedient unto him ; but spake against 
him, and imagined vain things ; 

23 And deceived themselves by 
their wicked deeds ; and said of the 
most High, that he is not ; and knew 
not his ways : 

24 But his law have they despised, 
and denied his covenants; in_ his 
statutes have they not been faithful, 
and have not performed his works. 

25 And therefore, Esdras, for the 
empty are empty things, and for the 
full are the full things. 


of the best MS. expresses this in the form of 
a wish: “ For let many (or, the many) perish 
in this life, seeing that the law, &c. is 
despised.” Volkmar would render the latter 
clause, “rather than that thelaw . . . should 
be despised.” 


21. even as they came.| This clause is out 
of place. The Latin is: mandans enim man- 
davit Deus venientibus quando venerunt, = 
“For God gave commandment to those who 
came (into the world) when they came, what 
they should,” &c. 


23. deceived themselves.| Lat. et proposue- 
runt sibi circumventiones delictorum. Hilgen- 
feld represents the Greek by sapaBdces 
mAnppeAnuarwy. If it were certain that those 
were the words, we might suppose rrapaBacets 
to have been misread sepiBdoers, and so 
translated circumventiones. 


25. Comp. Matt. xiii. 12. 


first 
ung. 


v. 26—35.] 


26 Behold, the time shall come, 
that these tokens which I have told 
thee shall come to pass, and the bride 
shall appear, and she coming forth 
shall be seen, that now is withdrawn 
from the earth. 

27 And whosoever is delivered 
from the foresaid evils shall see my 
wonders. 

28 For my son Jesus shall be re- 
vealed with those that be with him, 
and they that remain shall rejoice 
within four hundred years. 

29 After these years shall my son 
Christ die, and all men that have 
life. 

30 And the world shall be turned 
into the old silence seven days, like 
as in the "former judgments: so that 
no man shall remain. 

31 And after seven days the world, 


26. and she coming forth shall be seen.) 
Vulg. et apparescens ostendetur. As the best 
MS. has apparescens civitas, and the Aethiopic 
gives ‘et abscondetur civitas que nunc 
apparet, et apparebit terra quee nunc abscon- 
ditur,” it seems probable that the Latin Ver- 
sion has become perverted by a mistake of 
the first part of 7 viv dawopévn for vuvpa 
(vin). Perhaps also, as Hilgenfeld suggests, 
the translator had in his mind the language of 
Revs Xt, U2. 


28. For my son Jesus.| ‘The reading as it 
stands is an ancient one, the text being quoted, 
with the name Jesus included in it, by 
Ambrose in his Commentary on Luke i. 60: 
“ Dominus noster Iesus nominatus est ante- 
quam natus, Revelabitur enim, inquit [Scrip- 
tura] filius meus Iesus,” &c. But the absence 
of the name ‘‘ Iesus” in the Oriental versions 
makes it likely that it was inserted in the 
Latin bya Christian transcriber. The Arabic 
has “Denn offenbaren wird sich mein 
Messias.” 

within four hundred, dsc.) The word 
“within” should be omitted. Duration of 
time is constantly expressed by the ablative 
in the Latin of this book; as, for example, 
diebus septem in v. 30 below. So the Arabic: 
“400 Jahre lang.” This period of 400 years 
would be a compensation for the 400 years 
in which the chosen people had been afflicted 
in the land of Egypt. Psalm xc. 15 is aptly 
quoted in reference to this: “Make us glad 
according to the days wherein thou hast 
afflicted us, and the years wherein we have 
seen evil.” 


I], ESDRAS. VII. 


that yet awaketh not, shall be raised 
up, and that shall die that is cor- 
rupt. 

32 And the earth shall restore 
those that are asleep in her, and so 
shall the dust those that dwell in 
silence, and the secret places shall 
deliver those souls that were com- 
mitted unto them. 

33 And the most High shall ap- 
pear upon the seat of judgment, and 
misery shall pass away, and the long 
suffering shall have an end. 

34 But judgment only shall re- 
main, truth shall stand, and faith 
shall wax strong : 

35 And the work shal] follow, and 
the reward shall be shewed, and the 
good deeds shall be of force, and 
wicked deeds shall bear no rule. 


29. Christ.| Or, “anointed.” The word 
in the Arabic and Aethiopic is again Messias. 
The Armenian (according to Hilgenfeld) 
omits this passage about the death of Messias. 
The intense gloom of the picture here drawn 
should be noticed, with its recall of the old 
silence of Chaos (comp. vi. 39), before the 
week of the new Creation should begin. 


The marginal 


30. former judgments.) 
best MSS. having 


reading is correct, the 
iniciis, not iudiciis. 

32. secret places.| Lat. promptuaria, the 
“store-chambers” mentioned before. See 
note on iv. 35. This passage is quoted by 
Ambrose, ‘ De bono Mortis,’ c. x. 


33. misery.| The best MS. reads miseri- 
cordie [sic], not miseria, which suits the context 
better: ‘“‘ Mercy shall pass away,” in the day 
of judgment, just as ‘‘ long-suffering shall have 
an end.” The word rendered “shall have an 
end,” congregabitur, seems to point to some 
Greek word expressing ‘‘shall be furled,” or 
“taken in,” as a sail. Ewald renders the 
Arabic by “An jenem Tage wird... die 
Langmuth sich zuriickziehen” (“shall with- 
draw”). 


35. shall be of force.| The verbs here are 
vigilabunt and dominabuntur, for which latter 
the best MS. has dormibunt. The sense would 
thus be: “The righteous acts of men shall 
awake, and their unrighteous acts shall not 
sleep ;” ze. shall not be hid. All will then be 
brought to light. Comp. 1 Tim. v. 25. 
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(ere follows the Missing Fragment, described 
in the Introduction, vy. 36*-105*.) 


36* And the lake of torment shall 
appear, and over against it shall be 
the place of rest ; and the furnace of 
hell shall be shewn, and over against 
it the paradise of delight. 

37* And then will the most High 
say to the nations that are raised up, 
Behold and understand whom ye 
denied, or whom ye served not, or 
whose observances ye despised. 

38* Behold, on the other hand, 
what is opposite. Here is joy and 
rest, and there fire and torments. 
Thus will he speak and say unto 
them in the day of judgment. 

39* This day is one that hath 
neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, 

40* Nor cloud, nor thunder, nor 
lightning, nor wind, nor water, nor 
air, nor darkness, nor evening, nor 
morning, 

41* Nor summer, nor spring, nor 
heat, nor storm, nor frost, nor cold, 
nor hail, nor rain, nor dew, 

42* Nor noon, nor night, nor 
dawn, nor brightness, nor light, save 
only the splendour of the brightness 


36*. paradise of delight.| Wat. jocunditatis 
paradisus. ‘The expression rendered “ garden 
of Eden” in Gen. ii. 15, and elsewhere, is in 
the Vulgate paradisus voluptatis, and in the 
LXX. (Cod. Vat.) 6 ris rpupijs rapddeuoos. In 
only three passages ( Gen. li. 8, 10; iv. 16) 
is the name ’Edey found as a proper name in 
the LXX. Philo interprets it as = “ delight.” 
See Bensly ad Joc. and the art. EDEN in 
‘Dict. of the Bible.’ 


37*. observances.| Lat. diligentias. See 
note above on iii. 7. Bensly points out that 


MESDRAS] Vill 


[v. 36*—48*, 


of the most High, whereby all may 
begin to see the things that are set 
before them. 

43* For it shall have a duration 
as it were of a week of years. 

44* This is my judgment, and the 
ordinance thereof ; and to thee only 
have I shewed these things. 

45* And I answered, I both said 
it then, O Lord, and say it now: 
Blessed are they that now live and 
keep the things which thou hast 
ordained ; 

46* But what also of them for 
whom I prayed? For who is there 
of men now living that hath not 
sinned ? or who is born that hath not 
transgressed thy covenant? 

47* And now I see that the world 
to come will cause delight to few, but 
torments to many. 

48* For there hath grown within 
us an evil heart, which hath estranged 
us from these things, and hath led us 
into corruption and the ways of death ; 
hath shewn us the paths of destruc- 
tion, and removed us far from life: 
and that, not a few, but well-nigh all 
that have been created. 


the third person, as here. But the Latin has 


hec autem loqueris. 


39*-42*, This passage is imitated in Am- 
brose, ‘De bono Mortis,’ c. xii. (quoted by 
Hilgenfeld): “Ibimus eo, ubi paradisus est 
jucunditatis, ubi. . nullz nubes, nulla 
tonitrua,” &c. Comp. also ‘ Orac. Sibyll.’ iii, 
89-92, and Tennyson’s description of the 

**island-valley of Avilion, 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly.” 


Bensly’s insertion of a verb, Aabeat, after 
solem, is confirmed by the reading of the 
Complutensian MS., gue solem non habet. 

42%, 
Isa. Ix. 

46*. for whom I prayed.| See supra, v. 28. 


47*. The Latinis: ad paucos pertinebit futu- 
ram se@cult jocunditatem facere, multis autem 
tormenta. Bensly shews reason to think that 
the sentence ran pedAjoe: 6 aiwy . . . moet, 
giving the sense as above; but that, from peA- 
noes getting read as peAnoer, the form of the 
rest of the sentence was changed to suit it. 


diligentia, which first meant scrupulous at- 
tention to duties, came to mean a duty or 
observance to be itself attended to. So in- 
diligentia was used to express neglect of duty, 
or positive transgression, mAnppédeca. 


38*, Behold, do'c.] Lat. videte contra et in 
contra. ‘Whe sense of this is not very clear. I 
take it to represent Bdémere ud Kal els Ta 
evavria, rendered as in the text. But the 
Arabic has simply ‘‘ nun sehet vor euch hier,” 
and to the same effect Hilgenfeld. 


save only, d'c.| Comp. Rev. xxi. 23; 


20. 


Thus will he.| ‘The sense seems to require 


v. 49*—66*. | 


49* And he answered me and said, 
Hear me, and I will instruct thee, and 
will admonish thee afresh. 

50* For this cause the most High 
hath made not one world but two, 

51* And do thou, forasmuch as 

_ thou saidst that there are not many 
righteous, but few, whereas the un- 
godly do multiply, listen to this : 

52* If thou hast but very few 
precious stones, wilt thou gather to- 
gether lead and clay, to add to their 
number? 
nos And I said, Lord, how shall 
that be? 

54* And he said unto me, Not 
only so; but ask of the earth, and it 
will tell thee; entreat it, and it will 
declare unto thee ; 

55* Thou shalt say to it, Thou 
bringest forth gold, and silver, and 
brass, and iron also, and lead and 
clay ; 

26m But silver is multiplied beyond 
gold, and brass beyond silver, and iron 
beyond brass, lead beyond iron, and 
clay beyond lead. 

57* Reckon thou also which are 
the precious things and to be desired ; 
that which is multiplied, or that which 
is by nature rare, 

58* And I said, O Lord that 
bearest rule, that which is abundant 
is the more worthless, but that which 
is rarer is the more precious. 

59* And he made answer to me 


50*, dut two.| That is, the present world 
and the one to come. Comp. Viil. I. 


52*, The rendering here given is from 
Bensly’s emendation of the Latin, the latter 
part of which, as it stands, is out of keeping 
with the rest: ad numerum eorum compones 
eos tibi, plumbum autem et fictile abundat. 
“The comparison implies that the number of 
the elect cannot be increased by the addition 
of baser elements.” The Arabic, as ren- 
dered by Ewald, is “ willst du zu ihnen Blei 
und Thon thun ?” 


54*. Comp. viii. 2. 


55*. Thou shalt say.} Bensly’s emendation 
of dicens to dices is confirmed by the reading 
in MS. Complut., dices enim ei. 
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and said, Ponder in thy mind what 
thou hast thought, seeing that he that 
hath what is hard to get rejoiceth over 
him that hath abundance. 

60* Soalso is the creation promised 
again by me: for I will rejoice over 
the few, even them that shall be 
saved; forasmuch as it is they that 
have now made my glory more pre- 
vailing, and through whom my name 
is now named ; 

61* And I will not be sorry for 
the multitude of them that have 
perished ; for they have been made 
like unto vapour and to flame; they 
have been made even as smoke and 
have consumed away ; they have been 
on fire and are extinct. 

62* And I answered and said, O 
thou earth, why hast thou brought 
forth, if understanding is made of the 
dust, like the rest of created things ? 

63* For it had been better for the 
dust itself not to be born, so that 
understanding might not be formed 
from it. 

64* But, as it is, understanding 
groweth with us, and therefore do we 
suffer torment, because we perish and 
know it. 

65* Let the race of men mourn, 
and the beasts of the field rejoice ; 
let all that are born mourn, but let 
four-footed beasts and cattle be glad. 

66* For it is much better for them 
than for us; for they expect not a 


59*. Ponder, ©'c.| The Latin In te stant 
pondera is corrupt. An ingenious conjecture 
of Professor Hort (quoted by Bensly) is that 
stant was originally statera, and that statera 
pondera was meant to answer to (vyoordryooy, 
a word found in Lucian. For 7m te stant, 
MS. Complut. has justa ante. 

60*. So also.] ‘The Latin is sic et amare 
promissa, corrected by Bensly to sic et a me 
repromissa. But the sense seems to require 
the re- to be joined with creatura rather than 
with promissa: “ Even so also is the new 
creation promised by me.” Comp. creaturam 
renovare, VU. 75+ 

61*. are extinct.| Comp. Ps, cxviil. 12; 
Isa. xlili. 17. 

65*. all that are born.) J.e. of men. 
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judgment, and know not of torments, 
nor of salvation promised to them 
after death. 

67* But what profit is it to us, 
that being saved we shall be saved, 
if we are to be tormented with 
torment ? 

68* For all that are born are 
mixed up with iniquities, and are full 
of sins, and laden with transgres- 
sions ; 

69* And if, after death, we had 
not been coming into judgment, it 
would perchance have gone better 
with us. 

70* And he answered me and 
said) When the most High was 
creating the world, even Adam and 
all that came with him, he first pre- 
pared the judgment and the things 
that belong unto judgment. 

71* And now learn concerning 
thy words, in that thou saidst that 
understanding groweth with us : 

72*® ‘They therefore that are so- 
journing on earth will be tormented 
on this account, in that, while having 
understanding, they have wrought 
iniquity, and while receiving com- 
mandments, have not kept them, and 
having obtained a law, evaded the 
law which they received. 

73* And what will they have to 
say in the judgment, or how will they 
answer in the last times? 

74* For how long a time is it 
that the most High hath had patience 
with them that dwell in the world ; 


II. ESDRAS. VII. |v. 67*—80%. 


and that, not on account of them, but 
on account of the seasons which he 
foresaw ? 

75* And I answered and said, O 
Lord that bearest rule, if I have 
found favour in thy sight, shew unto 
thy servant whether after death, even | 
at the very moment when we give . 
up each one his soul, we shall be 
kept safe in rest, till those times come 
wherein thou wilt begin to renew 
creation, or whether we are to be 
tormented at once. 

76* And he answered me and 
said, I will shew unto thee this thing | 
also. But do not thou mingle 
with them that have despised, nor 
number thyself with them that are 
tormented. | 

77* For there is a treasure of 
works laid up in store for thee | 
with the most High, but it will | 
not be shewn thee until the last 
times. 

78* Howbeit our discourse is of 
death. When therefore there hath 
gone forth a fixed decree from the 
most High that a man should die, as 
the soul departeth from the body that 
it may be restored again to him that 
gave it, it first doth worship the glory 
of the most High, 

79* And if the man were of them 
that despised and kept not the way of 
the most High, and of them that set 
at nought his law, and of them that 
hated such as fear him, 

80* These souls will not enter 


67*. being saved, to'c.] Lat. salvati salva- 
bimur. This may mean “ that the saved among 
us shall be saved,” or it may be only an in- 
stance of the common Hebrew idiom, like 
pertransiens pertransivi, iil. 11, or faciens facie- 
bat, below, v. 70. 


68*. are mixed up.] Lat. commixti sunt, 
answering, as Bensly thinks, to a cupzre- 
uppevor in the Greek. ‘The same word in 
Ecclus, xii, 14 is rendered “defiled,” which 
would be a suitable rendering here. But 
comp. the use of commisceri in v. 76. 


T1*. concerning, do'c.| Or, perhaps, “ from 
thine own words,” de sermonibus tuis. So in 


the Arabic: “ Verstehe nun aus deinen eignen 
W orten.” 


77*. a treasure.| In this idea of a trea- 
sure, or store to draw upon, of good works, 
we may see the germ of the doctrine of works 
of supererogation. Erogare is to propose a 
vote of public money, and hence superero- 
gare to vote the payment of more than 
enough. See Browne, ‘On the Articles,’ 
Art. xiv. § 1. Comp. also 1 Tim. vi. 19. 


80*. These souls.| Ie. the souls of such 
men as the one before mentioned. The word 
for “souls” is noticeable,—inspirationes. In 
v. 78, where the singular number of the same 


v. 81*—96*.] 


into dwelling-places, but will straight- 
way roam to and fro in torments, in 
pain and sorrow evermore. 

81* The first way (of suffering) 
lieth in that they have despised the 
law of the most High. 

82* The second, in that they 
cannot make a good return, so as to 
live. 

83* The third, in that they see 
the reward laid up for them that 
have believed the covenants of the 
most High. 

84* The fourth, in that they will 
consider the torment laid up in store 
for them at the last. 

85* The fifth way lieth in their 
seeing the dwelling place of others to 
be guarded by angels in deep repose. 

86* The sixth, in their seeing how 
some will pass over from among them 
into torment. 

87* The seventh way is more 
dreadful than all the ways aforesaid, 
in that they will pine away in con- 
fusion, and be consumed in terrors, 
and waste away in fears, as they see 
the glory of the most High, in whose 
presence they have sinned when alive, 
and in whose presence they will begin 
to be judged in the last times. 

88* But of those who have kept 
the ways of the most High, when 
they shall begin to be saved from the 
vessel of corruption, this is the order : 


word is used, it might have been understood 
as “breath.” Comp. the use of spiramentum 
in xvi. 62. 


81*. The first way.| This beginning is less 
abrupt in the versions, as the previous verse 
ends in them with the words “in seven 
ways.” In MS. Complut. also v. 80 ends 
with per septem vias. 


82*. make a good return.| This isa literal 
rendering of the Latin, reversionem bonam 
facere. The meaning seems to be, “ cannot 
return happily to life.” So in the Arabic: 
“ dass sie nicht zuriickkehren kénnen um neu 
zu leben.” 


88*, to be saved from.| Lat. servari, for 
which MS. Complut. has separari, “to be 
separated from;” a reading which derives 
some support from wv. 100*. 


Tis ESDRAS.. Vi: 


89* While they sojourned in that 
time, they served the most High 
with travail, and endured peril every 
hour, that they might keep the law 
of the lawgiver perfectly. 

go* Wherefore this is the word 
concerning them : 

gi* First of all, they see with 
great exultation the glory of him who 
taketh them to himself; and they 
will rest in seven orders. 

g2* The first order (of rejoicing) 
is in that they strove with much toil 
to overcome the evil imagination 
formed with them, that it might not 
lead them astray from life unto death. 

93* The second, in that they see 
the entanglement wherein the souls 
of the ungodly wander, and the 
punishment that awaiteth them. 

94* The third order is in their 
seeing the testimony which he that 
formed them hath borne unto them, 
that in their lifetime they have kept 
the law which was given them in 
trust. 

95* The fourth is in knowing the 
rest they will now enjoy, gathered 
together in their store-chambers, and 
guarded by the angels in deep repose ; 
and knowing also the glory that 
awaiteth them at the last. 

g6* The fifth is in their exulting 
at the way in which they have now 
escaped the corruptible, and the way 


91*. seven orders.| Answering to the seven 
“ways” of punishment above. Comp. v. 99*. 


93*. entanglement.| Lat. complicationem, 
suggestive of the maze or labyrinth in which 
the evil wander. The Latin for “awaiteth 
them” is peculiar, gue in eis manet. But 
Bensly shews how the use of the dative after 
manere might get mistaken for an ablative 
with preposition. The Arabic agrees: “das 
ihrer wartende Gericht.” 


94”. is in their seeing, ’c.| ‘The anacolu- 
thon in the Latin, ¢ertius ordo, videntes, etc., 
makes it difficult to render the sentence 
clearly, without a paraphrase. MS. Complut. 
has a simpler construction, wvidebunt for 
videntes. 


95*. store-chambers.| See note above on 
iv. 35. 
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in which they will gain the future 
inheritance; furthermore, in seeing 
the strait and toilsome (way) from 
which they have been freed, and the 
broad way which they will begin to 
receive in enjoyment and immor- 
tality. 

7* The sixth order is, when it 
shall be shewed unto them how their 
countenance will begin to shine as 
the sun, and how they will begin 
to be made like unto the light of 
the stars, from henceforth incorrup- 
tible. 

g8* The seventh order, which 
surpasseth all the aforesaid, is in that 
they will exult with confidence, and put 
their trust without being confounded, 
and rejoice without being afraid ; for 
they hasten to see the face of him 
whom they serve in life, and from 
whom they begin to receive their 
reward in glory. 

g9* This is the order of the souls 
of the righteous, as it is now de- 
clared; and the aforesaid are the 
ways of torment, which they that 
have transgressed will henceforth 
suffer. 

100* And I answered and said, 
Shall time therefore be given to 
souls, after they are separated from 


I ESDRAS. Vite 


[v. 97*—104*. 


their bodies, to see that whereof thou 
hast spoken unto me? 

ro1* And he said, For seven 
days will their freedom be, that they 
may see the things before spoken unto 
thee, and afterwards they will be 
gathered together in their dwelling 
places. 

102* And I answered and _ said, 
If I have found favour before thine 
eyes, shew yet further unto me thy 
servant, whether in the day of judg- 
ment the righteous will be able to 
make intercession for the wicked, or 
to propitiate the most High on their 
behalf ; 

103* Be it fathers for children, or 
children for parents, or brothers for 
brothers, or relations for those nearest 
akin to them, or friends for their 
dearest ones. 

104* And he answered me and 
said, Seeing thou hast found favour 
before mine eyes, I will shew thee 
this also. The day of judgment is 
the day of decision, and will shew to 
all men the seal of truth. For as 
now a father sendeth not his son, nor 
a son his father, nor a master his 
slave, nor a friend his dearest one, 
that he may be sick, or may sleep, or 
eat, or be healed, in his stead ; 


a cae 


96*. in enjoyment.| Lat. fruniscentes, a rare 
participial form. ‘The verb occurs also in 
Tob. iii. 9 (Bensly). 

98*. without being afraid.| The MS. has 
non revertentes, corrected by Bensly to non 
reverentes. ‘Che parallelism seems to require 
the change, which is supported also by the 
paraphrase in Ambrose, and by a comparison 
with Ps, xxxiv. 4 and other passages. Other- 
wise the reading revertentes might receive 
some support from wv. 82 above. As one 
cause of the misery of the lost was that they 
could not return to this life, so here the joy 


vigilans dormis,” he writes to Vigilantius, “ et 
dormiens scribis; et proponis mihi librum 
apocryphum, qui sub nomine Esdre a te et 
similibus tuis legitur: ubi scriptum est, quod 
post mortem nullus pro aliis audeat depre- 
cari: quem ego librum nunquam legi.” See 
the extract quoted at full by Bensly, p. 76. 


104*. dnd he.... his slave.| These 
clauses are wanting in the MS., and have been 
supplied in Latin by Bensly with the help of 
the versions. How closely he has approached 
the original may now be seen by a comparison 
Z 1 ) with MS. Complut., where the passage stands : 
of the saved is not qualified by any wish to et respondit ad me et dixit: quum invenisti 
return. They look forward, and not back- gratiam coram oculis meis, et hoc tibi demon- 
ward. But the reasons for the change to ‘strabo. Dies judicii audax [sic] est, et omnibus 
reverentes greatly preponderate; andit is now  signaculum veritatis demonstrans, Quemad- 
found to be confirmed by the reading of MS. modum nune non mittit pater filium, aut filius 
Complut. patrem, aut dominus servum, etc. 

102*. It was this passage, respecting the the seal of truth.| Comp. John iii. 33. 
unavailing nature of intercessory prayer for Every one will own the decision to be true 
the wicked after death, which drew forth from and right, recognising the impress, as it were, 
St. Jerome his denunciation of the book. “Tu of the Author’s seal. 


¥. 105"—49,] II. ESDRAS. VII. III 


105* So shall no one ever make 
supplication for another; for all shall 
bear in that day, each for himself, 
their own unrighteousnesses or righ- 
teousnesses. 


8 36 Then said I, ?Abraham prayed 
first for the Sodomites, and ¢ Moses 
for the fathers that sinned in the 
wilderness : 

37 “And Jesus after him for Israel 
in the time of 'Achan: 

38 And “Samuel and “David for 
the destruction: and Solomon for 
* them that should come to the sanc- 
matuary ; 

° 39 And ”Helias for those that re- 
~ ceived rain; and for the dead, that 
S* he might live : 

40 And ‘Ezechias for the people 
in the time of Sennacherib: and 
many for many. 

41 Even so now, seeing corruption 
is grown up, and wickedness increased, 
and the righteous have prayed for the 
ungodly : wherefore shall it not be so 
now also? 

42 He answered me, and said, 


32. 


105*. all shall bear.| Comp. Gal. vi. 5. 
After this, in the missing fragment, follow 
the connecting words: “And I answered 
and said, And how then do we now find, 
that Abraham first prayed,” &c. 


37. Jesus.| Ie. Joshua, as in Acts vil. 
45. 

838. for the destruction.| Ie. of the Philis- 
tines at Mizpeh (1 Sam. vii. 9). But the 
peculiar word used in the Latin, pro con- 
Jractione, seems to point beyond question to 
Opavous, the word used in the LXX. of 2 
Sam. xxiv. 15 of the plague. Hence Volkmar 
would supply zz diebus Saul after “‘ Samuel,” 
to limit the pro confractione to “ David.” 
With this would agree the Arabic: “Samuel 
fiir Saul, David fiir die Seuche die das Volk 
getroffen.” 


should come, @’c.| Rather, “that came to 
the dedication” of the Temple. See the mar- 
ginal references. ‘The Latin is gui venerunt 
in sanctionem, or, inthe Vulg., sanctificationem. 


41. Even so, dc.]| Rather, “If therefore 
now... . the righteous have prayed... 


This present life is not the end where 
much glory doth abide; therefore 
have they prayed for the weak. 

43 But the day of doom shall be 
the end of this time, and the be- 
ginning of the immortality for to 
come, wherein corruption is past, 

44, Intemperance is at an end, in- 
fidelity is cut off, righteousness is 
grown, and truth is sprung up. 

45 Then shall no man be able to 
save him that is destroyed, nor to 
oppress him that hath gotten the 
victory. 

46 I answered then and said, This 
is my first and last saying, that it had 
been better not to have given the 
earth unto Adam: or else, when it 
was given him, to have restrained him 
from sinning. 

47 For what profit is it for men 
now in this present time to live in 
heaviness, and after death to Jook for 
punishment? 

48 O thou Adam, what hast thou 
done? for though it was *thou that #Rom. s. 
sinned, thou art not fallen alone, but * 
we all that come of thee. 

49 For what profit is it unto us, if 


wherefore shall it not be so then also?” ‘That 
is, if intercessory prayer has been heard and 
answered in this life, why may it not be so at 
the last judgment also? 

42. The text of this verse is plainly de- 
fective. As Fritzsche restores it, the sense 
would be: “ The present life is not the end ; 
glory abideth not in it continually: on this 
account have the strong prayed for the weak.” 
The Vatican Arabic, in Gildemeister’s version, 
gives a similar sense: “ And he said unto me, 
The world, for such is the nature of it, 
abideth not; therefore did the strong pray 
concerning the weak, seeing that after a few 
days they were departing from this world.” 

45. to save, ds°c.| The clause salvare eum 
qui periit is, according to Bensly (pp. 22, 
30 2.) absent from both A. and S., and is an 
insertion of later transcribers. Something of 
the kind is required for the completion of the 
sentence. The metaphor is probably from 
the language of the law courts: “ to save the 
one who has lost his case, or to crush the 
one who has gained it.” The judge’s decision 
must be left undisturbed. 


48. but we all.| More literally, “the fall 
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fOr, a 


chaste life. 


Or, ful- 


weSS. 


fOr, 
intent. 


there be promised us an immortal 
time, whereas we have done the 
works that bring death? 

50 And that there is promised us 
an everlasting hope, whereas our- 
selves being most wicked are made 
vain? 

51 And that there are laid up for 
us dwellings of health and safety, 
whereas we have lived wickedly? 

52 And that the glory of the most 
High is kept to defend them which 
have led 'a wary life, whereas we 
have walked in the most wicked 
ways of all? 

53 And that there should be 
shewed a paradise, whose fruit en- 
dureth for ever, wherein is 'security 
and medicine, since we shall not enter 
into it? 

54 (For we have walked in un- 
pleasant places. ) 

55 And that the faces of them 
which have used abstinence shall 
shine above the stars, whereas our 
faces shall be blacker than darkness? 

56 For while we lived and com- 
mitted iniquity, we considered not 
that we should begin to suffer for it 
after death. 

57 Then answered he me, and 
said, This is the 'condition of the 
battle, which man that is born upon 
the earth shall fight ; 

58 That, if he be overcome, he 


was not thine alone, but of us all who are 
come from thee.” 


52. is kept to defend.| Vulg. repositaest... 
protegere. But a better reading is incipiet, the 
reposita being a repetition of the word in the 
previous verse. Jncipiet = pédXeu, little more 
than “ q// protect us.” 


wary.| Vulg. tarde. A better-supported 
reading is caste, ‘ chastely,” as in the margin. 


53. security and medicine.| ‘The marginal 
reading “ fulness” is due to a variant saturitas, 
for securitas. ‘The expression ‘“ medicine,” or 
“healing” (as it would have been better ren- 
dered), may point to Rev. xxii. 2: “The 


leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations.” 


54. unpleasant.] Lat. ingratis, the Greek 
being probably éyapiorois, which Van der Vlis 
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[v. 50—67. 


shall suffer as thou hast said: but if 
he get the victory, he shall receive 
the thing that I say. 

59 For this is the life whereof 
Moses spake unto the people while 
he lived, saying, ’Choose thee life, Deut. 
that thou mayest live. _ 

60 Nevertheless they believed not 
him, nor yet the prophets after him, 
no nor me which have spoken unto 
them, 

61 That there should not be such 
heaviness in their destruction, as shall 
be joy over them that are persuaded 
to salvation. 

62 I answered then, and said, I 
know, Lord, that the most High is 
called merciful, in that he hath mercy 
upon them which are not yet come 
into the world, 

63 And upon those also that turn 
to his law ; 

64 And that “he is patient, and “Roma 
long suffereth those that have sinned, * 
as his creatures ; 

65 And that he is bountiful, for 
he is ready to give where it needeth ; 

66 And that he is of great mercy, 
for he multiplieth more and more 
mercies to them that are present, 
and that are past, and also to them 
which are to come. 

67 For if he shall not multiply his 
mercies, the world would not con- 
tinue with them that inherit therein. 


would interpret “ without the grace of God.” 
Churton quotes Wisdom v. 7 in illustration. 


57. condition.| The marginal reading is 
nearer the Latin cogitamentum = “ the 
thought,” or “ conception ;” Arabic, der Sinn. 


59. this is the life.| Rather, “this is the 
way ;” via, not vita, being the reading of the 
best MSS. 


62. in that he hath mercy.| Churton ex- 
plains this, “in not permitting them to be 
born,” comparing Eccles. iv. 3: “ Yea, better 
is he than both they, which hath not yet 
been.” Volkmar thinks the Latin misereatur 
anerror for miserebatur, implying the merci- 
fulness of the Lord from eternity, before man 
came into the world. 


67. continue.| The word is the same in 
the Latin as that rendered “ remain living” in 


QO: 


v. 68—9. | 


68 And he pardoneth; “for if he 
did not do so of his goodness, that 
they which have committed iniquities 
might be eased of them, the ten 
thousandth part of men should not 
remain living. 

69 And being judge, if he should 


- not forgive them that are 'cured with 


his word, and put out the multitude 


* of "contentions, 


70 There should be very few left 
peradventure in an innumerable mul- 
titude, 


CHAPTER. VIII. 


1 Many created, but few saved. 6 He asketh 
why God destroyeth his own work, 26 and 
prayeth God to look upon the people which 
only serve him. 41 God answereth, that all 
seed cometh not to good, 52 and that glory is 
prepared for him and such like. 


ND he answered me, saying, 
The most High hath made 


Il, ESDRAS. VII. VIII. 


gold cometh of : even so is the course 
of this present world. 
ae shall be saved. 

4 So answered I and said, Swallow 
then down, O my soul, understand- 
ing, and devour wisdom. 

5 For thou hast agreed to give ear, 
and art willing to prophesy: for thou 
hast no longer space than only to 
live. 

6 O Lord, if thou suffer not thy 
servant, that we may pray before 


thee, and "thou give us seed unto our !0r, 7 
d give us. 


heart, and culture to our understan 
ing, that there may come fruit of it; 
how shall each man live that is cor- 
rupt, who beareth the place of a 
man? 

7 For thou art alone, and we all 
one workmanship of thine hands, like 
as thou hast said. 
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“There be many created, but <Matt.c0. 
16. 


this world for many, but the world 1Or, how 


8 For ‘when the body is fashioned Orem 
to come for few. : 


now in the mother’s womb, and thou /askioned. 


2 I will tell thee a similitude, 
Esdras; As when thou askest the 
earth, it shall say unto thee, that it 
giveth much mould whereof earthen 
vessels are made, but little dust that 


v. 68, vivificabitur. Perhaps “be kept alive” 
would suffice in both places. 

69. cured.| Rather, ‘“ created by his word ;” 
Lat. creati, instead of curati; and for “put 
out the multitude of contentions,” read 
“blot out the multitude of transgressions,” 
or “ disobediences.” The reading contemp- 
tionum, found in the best MSS., would be 
easily altered to contentionum. Comp.1 Kings 
Vill. 50. 

CHAPTER VIII. 


2. mould.| A word seemingly chosen to 
avoid the repetition of “earth.” In the Latin, 
after terram, an equally unsuitable word 
(4umum) is used, for the same reason. Per- 
haps “clay” would have been most appro- 
priate. 

4. Swallow down.] Rather, “ drink in.” 


5. For thou hast agreed.| ‘The reading of 
this verse is much disputed. Fritzsche gives, 
from the Syriac, venis enim sine voluntate tua, 
et abis cum non vis: “ for thou comest without 
any will of thine own, and departest when 
thou dost not wish.” he Arabic partly 
agrees with this: “denn das Ohr kam um zu 


A poc.—Vol. I, 


givest it members, thy creature is 
preserved in fire and water, and nine 
months doth thy workmanship endure 
thy creature which is created in her. 
g But that which keepeth and is 


héren, und wird dahingehen wann es nicht 
will.” Hilgenfeld conjectures that dkovoa 
of the Greek was taken by the Latin trans- 
lator as dxovovoa. 

for thou hast, ds’c.| Rather, “for neither 
hath any space been granted thee, save only 
a short one, to live.” The best reading is 
nisi solum modicum. See Bensly, p. 33. 

6. O Lord, d’c.| The text is very uncertain. 
For the sz non of the Vulg. the reading should 
probably be super nos, si, expressing a wish or 
prayer, thus: “O Lord above! would that 
thou wouldest give thy servant leave that we 
may pray before thee, and give us, &c.... 
that there may come fruit of it, whence every 
corruptible one may live, that beareth the 
form of man.” ‘his prelude is to introduce 
the question based on vv. 8-13, and coming 
(though disguised in the English Version) at 
the end of v. 14. Why is man brought into 
being with such long-continued pains and 
care, if his end is only to be destroyed after 
all? 

8. in fire and water.| That is, through 
every danger. Comp. Ps. Ixvi. 12. 


thy workmanship.| Lat. tua plasmatio, ice. 
I 
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kept shall both be preserved: and 
when the time cometh, the womb 
preserved delivereth up the things that 
grew in it. 

10 For thou hast commanded out 
of the parts of the body, that is to 
say, out of the breasts, milk to be 
given, which is the fruit of the 
breasts, 

11 That the thing which is fash- 
ioned may be nourished for a time, 
till thou disposest it to thy mercy. 

12 Thou broughtest it up with 
thy righteousness, and nurturedst it 
in thy law, and reformedst it with thy 
judgment. 

13 And thou shalt mortify it as 
thy creature, and quicken it as thy 
work. 

14 If therefore thou shalt destroy 


éJobro. him which with so great éJabour was 


Bs.x39024 fashioned, it is an easy thing to be 
<Ceo 


ordained by thy commandment, that 
the thing which was made might be 
preserved. 


the womb. An evident trace of a Greek 
original is found in the case of tue creature 
after patitur = dvéxera. See Bensly, p. 26. 


10. that is to say, 'c.] This clause is 
probably a gloss on the one before it, “ out of 
the members.” In the English Version the 
Latin prebere is rendered as if preberi, and 
Volkmar makes the same correction. But as 
the MSS. agree in prebere, I would suggest 
that the original word may have been zrapexpeiv 
(found in Dioscorides), “to flow out at the 
sides,” which would easily be confused with 
mapéxew, prebere. The Arabic agrees with 
this view: “so lassest du... Milch der 
Briiste fliessen.” So in Gildemeister’s ren- 
dering of the Vatican Arabic: “ex eius 
mammis lac sti//at.” 


11. till thou disposest.| The best MSS. 
read dispones. Volkmar conjectures dis- 
ponens = “ and, adapting it to thy mercy, didst 
rear it up,” &c. “ Disposest” should be 
dispose.” 

13. The sense is obscure, but it is diffi- 
cult to say what change in the text should be 
made. ‘The argument requires something 
like: “Wilt thou put to death thy creature, 
whom thou broughtest to life as thine own 


work?” For “mortify” comp. Col. iit. 5. 


14. it is an easy thing.] As was said above 
(v. 6), in the Oriental versions this ends in 


TiS DAS. VILE 


[v. 1o—21. 


15 Now therefore, Lord, I will 
speak ; touching man in general, 
thou knowest best ; but touching thy 
people, for whose sake I am sorry ; 

16 And for thine inheritance, for 
whose cause I mourn; and for Israel, 
for whom I am heavy; and for 
Jacob, for whose sake I am troubled; 

17 Therefore will I begin to pray 
before thee for myself and for them : 
for I see the falls of us that dwell in 
the land. 

18 But I have heard the swiftness 
of the judge which is to come. 

1g Therefore hear my voice, and 
understand my words, and I shall 
speak before thee. This is the be- 
ginning of the words of Esdras, before 
he was taken up: and I said, 

20 O Lord, thou that dwellest in 
everlastingness, which beholdest from 
above things in the heaven and in 
the air; 

21 Whose throne is inestimable ; 
whose glory may not be compre- 


the form of a question: ‘wherefore then 
createdst thou him?” So the Arabic: 
‘‘warum liessest du ihn werden ?” 


18. But I have heard, ¢s'c.| This should 
be more closely connected with the preceding 
words: “for I see . . . and have heard.” 

19. This is the beginning, &c.] This intro- 
duction to the Prayer of Esdras is thought to 
have been a marginal note, added in some 
early copy. It occurs, varied in terms, in 
most of the Oriental versions, and is itself a 
testimony to the celebrity of the Prayer. 


THE PRAYER OF ESDRAS (vv. 20-36). 


20. everlastingness.| Rather, “ for ever ;” 
Lat. Aabitas in seculum (see Bensly, p. 34). 
This Prayer of Esdras is found in MSS. of 
the Bible older than any of the Book of 
Esdras itself now known to exist. In some 
copies it is introduced by the words: Initium 
verborum Esdre priusquam assumeretur. 


beboldest from above.| It isnot easy to say 
what text the English Version here follows, 
as the Latin has cujus oculi elati (al. elevati) 
in superna, etc.; and so the Arabic. ‘Ter- 
tullian, ‘de prascr. Heret.’ c. iii., has a simi- 
lar expression : “ sed oculi, inquit, sunt alti.” 

21. inestimable.| Lat. inestimabilis, per- 
haps representing dvefkagros, “ unimaginable.” 
The phrase “ may not be comprehended ” is 


— 


Vv. 22—38, | TIP EOD ASS VILT: 


hended ; before whom the hosts of 
angels stand with trembling, 
22 °Whose service is conversant 


.71n wind and fire; whose word is 


true, and sayings constant ; whose 
commandment is strong, and ordi- 
nance fearful ; 

23 Whose look drieth up the 
depths, and indignation maketh the 
mountains to melt away ; which the 
truth witnesseth : 

24. O hear the prayer of thy ser- 
vant, and give ear to the petition of 
thy creature. 

25 For while I live I will speak, 
and so long as I have understanding 
I will answer. 

26 O look not upon the sins of 
thy people; but on them which 
serve thee in truth. 

27 Regard not the wicked inven- 
tions of the heathen, but the desire 
of those that keep thy testimonies in 
afflictions. 

28 Think not upon those that 
have walked feignedly before thee : 
but remember them, which according 
to thy will have known thy fear. 

29 Let it not be thy will to destroy 
them which have lived like beasts ; 
but to look upon them that have 
clearly taught thy law. 

30 Take thou no indignation at 
them which are deemed worse than 


the “incomprehensible” of the Athanasian 
Creed. 

22. Whose service.| The division into 
verses somewhat obscures the sense. The 
word “whose” here refers to the angels; 
the same word in wv. 21 and 23, to God. 
For the expression compare Ps. civ. 4. 

23. This verse is preserved in the ‘ Apo- 
stolical Constitutions’ (viii. 7) in the original 
Greek. ‘The last clause as there given, kat 7) 
adnOeva péver eis Tov aidva, does not quite 
agree with the Latin, et veritas testificatur. 

27. the wicked, dc.] For impia gentium 
studia the true reading is probably impie agen- 
tium, etc., as in iii. 30. For “keep” read 
“have kept.” 

28. according to thy will.] Rather, “that 
have willingly acknowledged.” 

29. that have clearly taught.| The word 
rendered “clearly,” namely splendide, points 


beasts; but love them that alway 
put their trust in thy righteousness 
and glory. 


31 For we and our fathers Ndo lr, are 
RY 747 


languish of such diseases: but because 
of us sinners thou shalt be called 
merciful. 


Its 


32 For if thou "hast a desire to ! Or, 2¢ 


have mercy upon us, thou shalt be 
called merciful, to us namely, that 
have no works of righteousness. 

33 For the just, which have many 
good works laid up with thee, shall 
out of their own deeds receive re- 
ward. 

34 For what. is man, that thou 
shouldest take displeasure at him? or 
what ts a corruptible generation, that 
thou shouldest be so bitter toward it? 


35 “For in truth there is no man @rKin.8, 


willing. 


among them that be born, but he *%n,. ¢. 


hath dealt wickedly ; and among the 
faithful there is none which hath not 
done amiss. 

36 For in this, O Lord, thy 
righteousness and thy goodness shall 
be declared, if thou be merciful unto 


them which have not the 'confidence 105, su 


of good works. 

37 Then answered he me, and 
said, Some things hast thou spoken 
aright, and according unto thy words 
it shall be. 

38 For indeed I will not think on 


to AaumpéSs as its original, used as in Aesch, 
‘Prom.’ 833, or as splendida is in Hor. 
(Cpt INET Be 

31. do languish of such diseases.| Vulg. 
talibus morbis languemus. ‘The readings here 
vary greatly. Fritzsche and Volkmar agree 
in preferring talibus moribus egimus, “have 
acted in such wise.” 

33. Hilgenfeld quotes an apposite passage 
from the ‘ Apocal. Baruchi,’ xiv. 12: “ Justi 
enim bene sperant finem, et sine timore ab 
hoc domicilio proficiscuntur, quia habent 
apud te vim operum custoditam in thesauris.” 

34. generation.| Rather, “race,” i.e. of men. 

36. the confidence.| Lat. substantiam, pro- 
bably representing txéocracw, and denoting 
the basis on which the hope of mercy was to 
be grounded. Comp. v. 33. 

838. For indeed, do’c.| The sense of this 
yerse is lost in the English Version. Instead 

Tz 


w 
— 
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€ Gen. 4. 4. 


the disposition of them which have 
sinned before death, before judgment, 
before destruction : 

39 But «I will rejoice over the 
disposition of the righteous, and I 
will remember also their pilgrimage, 
and the salvation, and the reward, 
that they shall have. 

40 Like as I have spoken now, so 
shall it come to pass. 

41 For as the husbandman soweth 
much seed upon the ground, and 
planteth many trees, and yet the 
thing that is sown good in his season 
cometh not up, neither doth all that 


is planted take root; even so is it of 


them that are sown in the world; 
they shall not all be saved. 

42 I answered then and said, If I 
have found grace, let me speak. 

43 Like as the husbandman’s seed 
perisheth, if it come not up, and 
receive not thy rain in due season ; 
or if there come too much rain, and 
corrupt it : 

44 Even so perisheth man also, 
which is formed with thy hands, and is 
called thine own image, because thou 
art like unto him, for whose sake 
thou hast made all things, and likened 
him unto the husbandman’s seed, 

45 Be not wroth with us, but 


II]. ESDRAS. VIII. 


Lv. 39—52. 


spare thy people, and have mercy 
upon thine own inheritance: for 
thou art merciful unto thy creature. 

46 Then answered he me, and 
said, Things present are for the 
present, and things to come for such 
as be to come. 


47 For /thou comest far short /ch.5 


that thou shouldest be able to love 
my creature more than I: but I 
have ofttimes drawn nigh unto thee, 
and unto it, but never to the un- 
righteous. 

48 In this also thou art marvellous 
before the most High : 

49 In that thou hast humbled 
thyself, as it becometh thee, and hast 
not judged thyself worthy to be 
much glorified among the righteous. 

50 For many great miseries shall 
be done to them that in the latter 
time shall dwell in the world, because 
they have walked in great pride. 

51 But understand thou for thy- 
self, and seek out the glory for such 
as be like thee. 

52 For unto you is paradise opened, 
the tree of life is planted, the time to 
come is prepared, plenteousness is 
made ready, a city is builded, and 
rest is allowed, yea, perfect goodness 
and wisdom. 


| 
‘= 


SE 


of zon vere the best MSS. have vere non ; and 
instead of ante, aut in all three places. Render: 
“For in truth I will not heed either the creation, 
or the death, or the judgment, or the destruc- 
tion, of them that have sinned; but,” &c. 
The word rendered “ disposition” in this and 
the next verse is plasma in the one case, and 
Jigmentum in the other; both expressing the 
forming or creation of man at the first. 


Butler’s 


47. but I have.| The best MSS. read tu 
autem, &c., “Thou hast ofttimes made thy- 
self one with the unrighteous, though never 
unrighteous thyself.’ Ezra had identified 
himself with his sinful fellow-countrymen. 
Such appears to be the sense; but the text is 
very uncertain. 


48. marvellous.| Rather, “admirable.” 


_ 49. worthy.] The Latin is, “and hast not 
judged (reckoned) thyself among the right- 
eous, so as to be much glorified;” or, “so as 
to boast the more.” With this latter the 
Arabic agrees: “und dich nicht den Ge- 
rechten gleichschazest, um dich destomehr 
zu rilhmen.” 


41. Canon Eddrup compares 
‘Analogy,’ i. § 5. 


43. and receive not.| ‘The best reading in 
the Latin is non enim accepit; this being in- 
serted parenthetically as a reason for the 
grain not having come up. 


_ 44. This verse should perhaps be read 
Interrogatively : “Doth man also perish in 
like manner?” &c, For “is called thine own 
image” the Latin is et tu ei imago nominatus, 
“and thou wast called the image (or pattern) 
for him.” It would seem as if the English 
translator had read zui for tu ei. 


_ 51. seek out the glory.] That is, “ enquire 
into the glorious destiny of,” &c. Comp. 
bes Tee 


52. rest is allowed.] Lat. probata. But 
the Oriental versions point to prostrata as 
probably the true reading, a forcible conden- 


the 


14.1. 


v. 53—6.] 


53 The root of evil is sealed up 
from you, weakness and the moth is 
hid from you, and corruption is fled 
into "hell to be forgotten : 

54 Sorrows are passed, and in the 
end is shewed the treasure of immor- 
tality. 

55 And therefore ask thou no 
more questions concerning the multi- 
tude of them that perish. 

56 For when they had taken 
liberty, they despised the most High, 
thought scorn of his law, and for- 
sook his ways. 

57 Moreover they have trodden 
down his righteous, 

58 And “said in their heart, that 
there is no God; yea, and that 
knowing they must die. 

59 For as the things aforesaid shall 
receive you, so thirst and pain are 
prepared for them: for it was not 
his will that men should come to 
nought : 

60 But they which be created 
have defiled the name of him that 
made them, and were unthankful 
unto him which prepared life for 
them. 

61 And therefore is my judgment 
now at hand. 

62 These things have I not shewed 
unto all men, but unto thee, and a 
few like thee. Then answered I 
and said, 


sation of language for “a couch is spread 
whereon to rest.” Inthe Arab., ‘die Ruhe 
(ist) gedeckt.” 

53. is sealed up.| Ie. securely closed up, 
to trouble you no more. But it is difficult 
to believe that this was the original reading. 
The Arab. has ausgerottet, “rooted out,” 
which agrees with the Aethiopic, and is much 
simpler. The rest of the verse is in uncer- 
tainty, on account of the fluctuations in the 
Latin text. For et tinea,“and the moth,” 
which comes in very abruptly, MS. A. has 
extincta (see Bensly, p. 29) = “weakness is 
done away with.” The words iz oblivionem, 
with which the verse ends, should be con- 
nected with what follows: “sorrows are 
passed into oblivion.” 

57. his righteous.| Rather, “ his righteous 
ones.” 


Iie ESDRAS, (VLU. IX. 


63 Behold, O Lord, now hast 
thou shewed me the multitude of the 
wonders, which thou wilt begin to 
do in the last times: but at what 
time, thou hast not shewed me. 


CHAPTER IX. 


7 Who shall be saved, and who not. 19 All 
the world ts now corrupted: 22 yet God doth 
save a few. 33 He complaineth that those 
perish which keep God's law: 38 and seeth a 
woman lamenting in a field, 


E answered me then, and said, 

Measure thou the time dili- 

gently in itself: and when thou seest 

part of the signs past, which I have 
told thee before, 

2 Then shalt thou understand, that 
it is the very same time, wherein the 
Highest will begin to visit the world 
which he made. 

3 Therefore when there shall be 


seen “earthquakes and uproars of the 7 Matt. 24. 
VB 


people in the world : 

4 Then shalt thou well understand, 
that the most High spake of those 
things from the days that were before 
thee, even from the beginning. 

5 For like as all that is made in 
the world hath a beginning and an 
end, and the end is manifest : 

6 Even so the times also of the 
Highest have plain beginnings in 
wonders and powerful works, and 
endings in effects and signs. 


CHAPTER IX, 


1. in itself.] For semetipso the best MSS, 
read temetipso, “in thyself;” that is, in thine 
own mind. 


3. earthquakes.| The natural reference to 
Matt. xxiv. 7 may have suggested this render- 
ing of motio locorum. But cewopos or cevopot 
tis ys would not have been rendered by 
motio locorum, and it should rather be ren- 
dered “unsettlement (or disturbance) of 
regions.” In the best MSS. the verse is 
extended by: “desires of nations” (Lat. 
cogitationes, i.e. “ambitious schemes”), “ de- 
fections of leaders,” “ disturbance of princes.” 
Hilgenfeld compares ‘ Orac. Sibyll.’ iii. 635 


Sq: 
6. have.] This word should probably be 
omitted, and the sentence arranged: “Even 
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1 Or, they 


shall 
marvel. 


And every one that shall be 
saved, and shall be able to escape by 
his works, and by faith, whereby ye 
have believed, 

8 Shall be preserved from the said 
perils, and shall see my salvation in 
my land, and within my borders: 
for I have sanctified them for me 
from the beginning. 

9g Then 'shall they be in pitiful 
case, which now have abused my 
ways: and they that have cast them 
away despitefully shall dwell in tor- 
ments. 

10 For such as in their life have 
received benefits, and have not known 
me 5 

11 And they that have lothed my 
law, while they had yet liberty, and, 
when as yet place of repentance was 
open unto them, understood not, but 
despised it ; 

12 The same must know it after 
death by pain. 

13 And therefore be thou not cu- 
rious how the ungodly shall be pun- 
ished, and when: but enquire how 
the righteous shall be saved, whose 


so the times of the Highest: their beginnings 
are plain,’ &c. But Van der Vlis thinks 
that “signs” should be attached to the be- 
ginning, and “ wonders” to the end. 


7. by bis works.| Comp. viii. 33. 


9. The marginal reading is the best ; Lat. 
mirabuntur, not miserebuntur. 


abused.| As the Latin has the accusative, 
vias meas, after abusi, it is possible that the 
Greek was really mapé8ycar, “ transgressed,” 
not mapéxpnoavy. ‘The Arabic is rendered 
abirrten, “ strayed from.” 


11. place.] Used like “room,” without 
the article. Comp. Heb. xii. 17. 


13. is created.| The Latin is, et quorum 
seculum, et propter quos saculum, et quando. 
Volkmar would remove the first ef, and con- 
nect the words thus: “but enquire how the 
righteous (whose the world is, and for whom 
the world is) will be saved, and when ;” so 
as to make the antithesis between the “ how ” 
and the “ when.” 


15. said . . . speak.] These words would 
be better transposed: “I have spoken before, 
and do say it now, and will say it also,” &c. 


II. ESDRAS. 


1 Ge [v. 7—19. 
the world is, and for whom the world 
is created. 

14 Then answered I and said, 

15 I have said before, and now do 
speak, and will speak it also hereafter, 
that there be many more of them 
which perish, than of them which 
shall be saved : 

16 Like as a wave is greater than 
a drop. 

17 And he answered me, saying, 
Like as the field is, so is also the 
seed ; as the flowers be, such are the ;4%2 7% 
colours also; such as the workman “me of 
. . world 
is, such also is the work ; and as the come, 
husbandman is himself, so is his hus- a 
bandry also: for it was the time of 477g 
the world. &c. 

18 'And now when I prepared the !3 
world, which was not yet made, even was» 
for them to dwell in that now live, Gnd thes 


no man spake against me. por 

Ig For then every one obeyed : every one 
'but now the manners of them which (203m 
are created in this world that is made 774" 
are corrupted by a perpetual seed, /#ing, 
and by a law which is unsearchable and ala 
rid themselves. oie, a 


16. is greater.| Lat. multiplicatur super, 
the verb being intransitive, like mXecovdfer. See 
Bensly, p. 27. 


17. Ausbandry.| ‘The English reads so 
well, that it seems a pity to alter it. But, for 
cultura, one good MS. has atria, whence 
Volkmar conjectured area: “as is the hus- 
bandman, so also is his threshing-floor.” 


Jor it was, ¢s*c.] ‘These words should be- 
gin the next sentence. The text of the 
ensuing passage is in a very unsettled condi- 
tion. It would be impossible here to discuss 
the many various readings ; but the following 
is a rendering of Fritzsche’s text, corrected 
and supplemented by Bensly (pp. 29, 30):— 
“For there was a time of the world, even 
then when I was preparing it for them that 
now are, before the world was made for them 
to dwell in; and none gainsaid me, for at 
that time there was no man; but now that 
they have been created in this universe made 
ready for them, with both an unfailing table 
and an unsearchable law, their manners have 
become corrupt. And I considered my 
world, and behold! it was ruined; and my 
earth, and behold! there was peril,” &c. 


Vv. 20—35.| 


20 Sol considered the world, and, 
behold, there was peril because of 
the devices that were come into it. 

21 And I saw, and spared it 
greatly, and have kept me a 'grape of 
the cluster, and a plant of a great 
people. 

22 Let the multitude perish then, 
which was born in vain; and let my 
"grape be kept, and my plant; for 
with great labour have I made it 
perfect. 

23 Nevertheless, if thou wilt cease 
yet seven days more, (but thou shalt 
not fast in them, 

24 But go into a field of flowers, 
where no house is builded, and eat 
only the flowers of the field; taste 
no flesh, drink no wine, but eat 
flowers only ;) 

25 And pray unto the Highest 
continually, then will I come and 
talk with thee. 

26 So I went my way into the 
field which is called Ardath, like as 
he commanded me; and there I sat 
among the flowers, and did eat of 
the herbs of the field, and the meat 
of the same satisfied me. 

27 After seven days I sat upon 
the grass, and my heart was vexed 
within me, like as before : 
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28 And I opened my mouth, and 
began to talk before the most High, 
and said, 

29 O Lord, thou that shewest 


thyself unto us, thou wast ?shewed es 
. . . « 10. 
unto our fathers in the wilderness, in Deut. 4. 


a place where no man 'treadeth, in a *” 


barren place, when they came out of peeien, 


Egypt. : 
30 And thou spakest, saying, Hear 


me, O Israel; and mark my words, 
thou seed of Jacob. 

31 For, behold, I sow my law in 
you, and it shall bring fruit in you, 
and ye shall be honoured in it for 
ever. 

32 But our fathers, which received 
the law, kept it not, and observed not 
thy ordinances : and though the fruit 
of thy law did not perish, neither 
could it, for it was thine ; 

33 Yet they that received it 
perished, because they kept not the 
thing that was sown in them. 

34 And, lo, it is a custom, when 
the ground hath received seed, or the 
sea a ship, or any vessel meat or 
drink, that, that being perished where- 
in it was sown or Cast into, 

35 That thing also which was 
sown, or cast therein, or received, 
doth perish, and remaineth not with 


21. greatly] Lat. valde; but Bensly 
restores vix valde from MS. A., which suits 
the sense better, and agrees with the versions. 
The original may have been szavv poyis, 
“with great difficulty.” 

grape.| This is the right reading; not 
“orain,” as in the margin. The word 
rendered “grape” (acinum) occurs in the 
Vulg. of Numb. vi. 4. 

people.| Rather, “forest;” the Lat. tribu, 
rendered “people,” being plainly due to a 
mistake of tAjs for pudjs. 


23. not fast.| Comp. vi. 35. 


FourTH VISION (ch. ix. 26—x. 60). 


26. Ardath.| The spelling of this word 
varies greatly in the MSS. In the Syriac and 
Aethiopic versions it is Arphad, which comes 
near the Pheenician Arvad (“Place of Fugi- 
tives”), Ezek. xxvii. 8, but has probably no 
connection with it. The form Arphad is 


found in the A. V. of Isa. xxxvi. 19, xxxvii. 
13, where the place meant is a district of 
Syria. In Jer. xlix. 23 it is given as Arpad. 


29. thou that shewest.| ‘The Lat. ostendens 
ostensus es is plainly an equivalent for the 
common Hebrew idiom, found in the LXX. 
and N.T. Render: “Thou wast mani- 
fested in our midst to our forefathers,” &c. 


where no man treadeth.| ‘The marginal 

reading, ‘where no man cometh,’ sounds 
like the original of ‘Tennyson’s 

‘“a waste land, where no one comes 

Or hath come, since the making of the world ;” 


but the Latin is simply iz deserto quod non cal- 
catur et infructuoso, “in a barren and un- 
trodden desert.” 


34. that, that being perished, d’c.| The 
sense is lost in the English Version. If a 
ship founders, it is not the sea which perishes, 
but the ship. Render: “when it has come 
to pass that what was sown, or sent, or 
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us: but with us it hath not hap- 
pened so. 

36 For we that have received the 
law perish by sin, and our heart also 
which received it. 

37 Notwithstanding the law perish- 
eth not, but remaineth in his force. 

38 And when I spake these things 
in my heart, I looked back with mine 
eyes, and upon the right side I saw 
¢a woman, and, behold, she mourned 
and wept with a loud voice, and was 
much grieved in heart, and her clothes 
were rent, and she had ashes upon 
her head. 

39 Then let I my thoughts go 
that I was in, and turned me unto her, 

40 And said unto her, Wherefore 
weepest thou? why art thou so 
grieved in thy mind? 

41 And she said unto me, Sir, let 
me alone, that I may bewail myself, 
and add unto my sorrow, for I am 
sore vexed in my mind, and brought 
very low. 

42 And I said unto her, What 
aileth thee? tell me. 

43 She said unto me, I thy servant 
have been barren, and had no child, 
though I had an husband thirty 

ears. 

44 And those thirty years I did 
nothing else day and night, and every 
hour, but make my prayer to the 
Highest. 

45 After thirty years God heard 


II. ESDRAS. 


| Seip. [v. 36—5. 
me thine handmaid, looked upon my 
misery, considered my trouble, and 
gave me a son: and I was very glad 
of him, so was my husband also, and 
all my neighbours: and we gave 
great honour unto the Almighty. 

46 And I nourished him with 
great travail. 

47 So when he grew up, and came 
to the time that he should have a 
wife, I made a feast. 


CHAPTER X: 


1 He comforteth the woman in the field. 27 
She vanisheth away, and a city appeareth in 
her place. 40 The angel declareth these 
visions in the field. 

ND it so came to pass, that 

when my son was entered into 

his wedding chamber, he fell down, 
and died. 

2 Then we all overthrew the 
lights, and all my ‘neighbours rose up 
to comfort me: so I took my rest 
unto the second day at night. 

And it came to pass, when 
they had all left off to comfort me, to 
the end I might be quiet; then rose 
I up by night, and fled, and came 
hither into this field, as thou seest. 

4 And I do now purpose not to 
return into the city, but here to stay, 
and neither to eat nor drink, but 
continually to mourn and to fast until 


I die. 


5 Then left I the "meditations Coa 


received, is destroyed, yet the receptacles of 
them remain.” That is to say, if the seed 
perishes which has been sown in the ground, 
or a ship founders which has been committed 
to the sea, or food is wasted which has been 
put into a vessel,—though the thing received 
is in each case lost, the receiver of it is not so. 
But in case of the law received into the minds 
of Ezra’s countrymen, the receiving mind had 
become corrupted, while the law committed 
to it remained intact. 


_38. a woman.] Interpreted in x. 44 to be 
Sion. 


43. thirty years.| For the application of 
this, see x. 45. 

44. The translation of this verse is vigo- 
rous, but less close than usual. The Vulgate 


reads: Ego enim per singulas horas et per 
singulos dies et (\. in) annos, etc. =“ And 
every single hour, and every single day, for 
those thirty years, did I make my prayer,” &c. 


CHAPTER X. 


1. he fell down.] For the interpretation, 
see infra v. 48. 

2. overthrew.| Or “ put out;” wir losch- 
ten, Arab. For the custom of lights at 
weddings, comp. Jer. xxv. 10; Matt. xxv. 7; 
and the article MARRIAGE in ‘Dict. of the 
Bible,’ vol. ii. p. 251. 

5. meditations.| This is the word given 
by the Oriental versions. The Latin has 
sermones. Comp. above, ix. 39. 


Vv. 6—2 2.| 


wherein I was, and spake to her in 
anger, saying, 

6 Thou foolish woman above all 
other, seest thou not our mourning, 
and what happeneth unto us? 

How that Sion our mother is 
full of all heaviness, and much 
humbled, mourning very sore ? 

8 And now, seeing we all mourn 
and are sad, for we are all in heavi- 
ness, art thou grieved for one son? 

g For ask the earth, and she shall 
tell thee, that it is she which ought to 
mourn for the fall of so many that 
grow upon her. 

10 For out of her came all at the 
first, and out of her shall all others 
come, and, behold, they walk almost 
all into destruction, and a multitude 
of them is utterly 'rooted out. 

11 Who then should make more 
mourning than she, that hath lost so 
great a multitude; and not thou, 
which art sorry but for one? 
le 12 But if thou sayest unto me, 
se My lamentation is not like the earth’s, 
r of : 
th, because I have lost the fruit of my 
womb, which I brought forth with 
‘de pains, and bare with sorrows ; 
as 13 "But the earth not so: for the 
' multitude present in it according 


ed. 


7. all heaviness.| In the best texts, the 
word “all” is made to belong to what goes 
before: mater nostra omnium = “the mother 
of us all.” Churton aptly compares Gal. v. 26, 
“ Jerusalem which is above . . . which is the 
mother of us all.” 


8. sad...in heaviness.| ‘The word is the 
same in both places in the Latin: contristari. 


10. is utterly rooted out.| For the exter- 
minium fit of the Vulgate the best MSS. have 
in ext. fit = “and the multitude of them come 
to be rooted out;” and so it stands in a 
quotation of this passage found in Ambrose, 
‘De excessu Satyri,’1. 2. Exterminium is a 
word occurring some eight or ten times in 
the Vulgate of the Apocrypha, but not in 
that of the canonical books. 


13. It is not easy to see what text the 
English translator had before him in this 
verse. If we follow Fritzsche’s reading, the 
sense will be: ‘‘But the earth (is) after 
the way of the earth; and the multitude 
present in it hath departed in the way that it 
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to the course of the earth is gone, 
as it came: 

14 Then say I unto thee, Like as 
thou hast brought forth with labour ; 
even so the earth also hath given her 
fruit, namely, man, ever since the 
beginning unto him that made her. 

15 Now therefore keep thy sorrow 
to thyself, and bear with a good 
courage that which hath befallen thee. 

16 For if thou shalt acknowledge 
the determination of God to be just, 
thou shalt both receive thy son in 
time, and shalt be commended among 
women. 

17 Go thy way then into the city 
to thine husband. 

18 And she said unto me, That 
will I not do: I will not go into the 
city, but here will I die. 

19 So I proceeded to speak further 
unto her, and said, 

20 Do not so, but be counselled 
by me: for how many are the adver- 
sities of Sion? be comforted in regard 
of the sorrow of Jerusalem. 

21 For thou seest that our sanc- 
tuary is laid waste, our altar broken 
down, our temple destroyed ; 

22 Our psaltery is laid on the 
ground, our song is put to silence, 


came.” For 76 év avry mapdy the Greek may 
have been 76 det, &c. = the multitude for 
the time being, each successive growth of 
inhabitants. 


14. Then say I.| Rather, “ And I say.” 


16. In this verse the A. V. follows the best 
reading, as it is in Ambrose, whi sup., and not 
the Vulgate, which is quite different. ‘The 
words ‘acknowledge to be just” will serve 
to explain the “justify ” of Luke vii. 35. 


19. proceeded.] Lat. apposui, a very literal 
rendering of the Greek rpocé@nka (Hilgenf.), 
or, more probably, mpooeOéuny, as in Luke 
xx 12s 

21. sanctuary.| The same Latin word, 
sanctificatio, would seem to have been used to. 
render dyiacpos and dyiacpa. See above, 
vii. 38. Here we might have expected 
sacrarium. It will be noticed how inappro- 
priate this language is to the historical Ezra. 
Comp. ill. 1. 


22. our children.| ‘The Latin beri nostri is 
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our rejoicing is at an end, the light of 
our candlestick is put out, the ark of 
our covenant is spoiled, our holy 
things are defiled, and the name that 
is called upon us is almost profaned : 
our children are put to shame, our 
priests are burnt, our Levites are 
gone into captivity, our virgins are 
defiled, and our wives ravished; our 
righteous men carried away, our little 
ones destroyed, our young men are 
brought in bondage, and our strong 
men are become weak ; 

23 And, which is the greatest of 
all, the seal of Sion hath now lost her 
honour ; for she is delivered into the 
hands of them that hate us. 

24 And therefore shake off thy 
great heaviness, and put away the 
multitude of sorrows, that the Mighty 
may be merciful unto thee again, 
and the Highest shall give thee rest 
and ease from thy labour. 

25 And it came to pass, while I 
was talking with her, behold, her 
face upon a sudden shined exceed- 
ingly, and her countenance glistered, 
so that I was afraid of her, and mused 
what it might be. 

26 And, behold, suddenly she made 
a great cry very fearful: so that the 
earth shook at the noise of the woman, 


27 And I looked, and, behold, the 


ambiguous, as it may mean either “ our 
children” or “our free men.” ‘The Arabic 
supports the latter, unsre freien Edeln; but in 
the passage of Ambrose before-quoted it is 
juvenes. It is difficult to see what Greek 
word can have been taken so variously. O{ 
eAevOepou nudv (Hilgenfeld) could not. Per- 
haps a confusion of of edyeveis with of éeyovou 
may account for it, 


23. hath now lost, do’c.] Rather, “and, 
what is more than all, the seal of Sion, now 
that she hath resigned her glory, is delivered 
up,” &c. The Latin of this verse bears plain 
marks of Greek idiom. For the seal, or 
signet-ring, as the emblem of authority, comp. 
Esth. ul. ro, “ And the king took his ring 
from his hand, and gave it unto Haman,” &c., 
and the passages there quoted in the margin. 


27. from the foundations.| Rather, “and 
a place was shewed me of large foundations.” 


1 Ie SY BB arse ee [v. 23—34- 


woman appeared unto me no more, 
but there was a city builded, and a 
large place shewed itself from the 
foundations: then was I afraid, and 
cried with a loud voice, and said, 
28 Where is *Uriel the angel, “ch. 4.2 
who came unto me at the first? for 
he hath caused me to fall ‘into many ! Or, ixto 
: : * the multi 
trances, and mine end is turned into winina 
corruption, and my prayer to rebuke, “9 
29 And as I was speaking these 
words, behold, he came unto me, and 
looked upon me. 
30 And, lo, I lay as one that had 
been dead, and mine understanding 
was taken from me: and he took me 
by the right hand, and comforted me, 
and set me upon my feet, and said 
unto me, 
31 What aileth thee? and why 
art thou so disquieted? and why is 
thine understanding troubled, and 
the thoughts of thine heart ? 
32 And I said, Because thou hast 
forsaken me, and yet I did according 
to thy ?words, and I went into the ?ch. 5. 2e 
field, and, lo, I have seen, and yet 
see, that I am not able to express. 
3 And he said unto me, Stand 
up manfully, and I will advise thee. 
34. Then said I, Speak on, my 
lord, in me; only forsake me not, 
lest I die frustrate of my hope. 


28. into many trances.| The marginal 
reading is the more literal. Lat. wvenire in 
multitudinem (Vulg. ~ine) in excessu mentis 
hujus. For in excessu the reading should 
probably be in excessus = cis 7d mAROOS TIS 
exoTdoews kK. T. d., “into so many ecstasies of 
this my mind.” ‘The Arabic reads: “ was 
liess er mich in diesen grossen Geistes- 
schrecken kommen?” 


29. he came.| The best MSS. have, more 


fully, “behold there came to me the angel 
who had come to me at the first.” 


30. was taken from me.| Lat. altenatus 
est. Comp. Dan. iv. 16: “Let his heart be 
changed from man’s.” 


33. manfully.| Rather, “like a man.” 
Lat. sta ut vir. Comp. vi. 13. 


34. in me.] The English Version seems to 
combine two readings of the Latin: /oquere, 
domine meus, tu in me; noli, etc. (Vulg.), and 


IC» 


ity pur- 
y 


Ve 35—52.] 


35 For I have seen that. I knew 
not, and hear that I do not know. 

36 Or is my sense deceived, or 
my soul in a dream? 

37 Now therefore I beseech thee 
that thou wilt shew thy servant of 
this "vision. 

38 He answered me then, and 
said, Hear me, and I shall inform 
thee, and te:l thee wherefore thou 
art afraid: for the Highest will reveal 
many secret things unto thee. 

39 He hath seen that thy 'way is 
right: for that thou sorrowest con- 
tinually for thy people, and makest 
great lamentation for Sion. 

40 This therefore is the meaning 
of the vision which thou lately 
sawest : 

41 Thou sawest a woman mourn- 
ing, and thou begannest to comfort 
her : 

42 But now seest thou the like- 
ness of the woman no more, but 
there appeared unto thee a city 
builded. 

43 And whereas she told thee of 
the death of her son, this is the 


r,imter- \solution : 


etation. 


44 This woman, whom thou saw- 
est, is Sion: and whereas she said 
unto thee, even she whom thou seest 
as a city builded, 


loquere, domine meus; tantum me noli, ete., 
which has the better authority. 


37. vision. | Rather, ‘ ecstasy,” or 
“trance;” Lat. excessus, the same word as 
in v. 28. 


39. way.] Lat. viam. The marginal varia- 
tion seems uncalled for. 


44. and whereas she said unto thee.| ‘This 
clause should probably be left out, as in the 
Oriental versions. ‘The sentence would then 
run: “ This woman whom thou sawest is 
Sion, whom thou now beholdest as a builded 
city. And whereas she said unto thee that 
she hath been,” &c. (wv. 45). 


45. those are the thirty years.| Rather, ‘it 
is because there are,” &c. Instead of “ thirty,” 
the reading of the Vulgate, two of the best 
MSS. have “three,” while the Oriental ver- 
sions have “‘three thousand.” ‘The variation 
might easily arise, either by supposing ;y mis- 


TIES DRAS. OX. 


45 Whereas, J say, she said unto 
thee, that she hath been thirty years 
barren: those are the thirty years 
wherein there was no offering made 
in her. 

46 But after thirty years Solomon 
builded the city, and offered offerings: 
and then bare the barren a son. 

47 And whereas she told thee that 
she nourished him with labour : that 
was the dwelling in Jerusalem. 

48 But whereas she said unto thee, 
That my son coming into his marri- 
age chamber happened to have a fall, 
and died: this was the destruction 
that came to Jerusalem. 

49 And, behold, thou sawest her 
likeness, and because she mourned 
for her son, thou begannest to comfort 
her: and of these things which have 
chanced, these are to be opened unto 
thee. 

50 For now the most High seeth 
that thou art grieved unfeignedly, 
and sufferest from thy whole heart 
for her, so hath he shewed thee the 
brightness of her glory, and the come- 
liness of her beauty : 

51 And therefore I bade thee re- 
main in the field where no house 
was builded: 

52 For I knew that the Highest 
would shew this unto thee. 


taken for y’, or secula triginta for anni triginta. 
There would also be a natural tendency to 
make the number harmonize with the thirty 
years of the woman’s life. Hilgenfeld enters 
into several computations to account for the 
exact 3000. From the Creation to the Flood 
were reckoned 1656 years; from the Flood to 
the Call of Abraham, 365; for the Captivity 
in Egypt, 430 or 400; thence to the Building 
of the Temple, 592; making in all 3043 or 
3013 years; to which 3000 is sufficient 
approximation. 

46. the city.| We might have expected 
“the temple;” but to the writer’s mind the 
two would be almost identical. Or rather, 
the importance of the building of the Temple 
would make it overshadow and include the 
rest. ; 

48. That my son.| Omit “That;” and for 
“happened to have a fall, and died,” read 
“had died, and calamity had befallen him.” 
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53 Therefore [ commanded thee 
to go into the field, where no found- 
ation of any building was. 

54 For in the place wherein the 
Highest beginneth to shew his city, 
there can no man’s building be able 
to stand. 

55 And therefore fear not, let not 
thine heart be affrighted, but go thy 
way in, and see the beauty and great- 
ness of the building, as much as thine 
eyes be able to see : 

56 And then shalt thou hear as 
much as thine ears may compre- 
hend. 

57 For thou art blessed above 
10r,a7¢_ many other, and "art called with the 
Ceara Highest ; and so are but few. 

58 But to morrow at night thou 

shalt remain here ; 

59 And so shall the Highest shew 
!0r, last thee visions of the "high things, which 

~" the most High will do unto them 
that dwell upon earth in the last days. 
So I slept that night and another, like 
as he commanded me. 


Il, ESDRAS, 4 Xk 


[v. 53—6. 
CHAPTER. XI, 


1 LHe seeth in his dream an eagle coming ou’ of 
the sea, 37 and a lion out of a wood talking 
to the eagle, 


HEN saw I a dream, and, be- 

hold, there came up from the 

sea an eagle, which had twelve 
feathered wings, and three heads. 

2 And I saw, and, behold, she 
spread her wings over all the earth, 
and all the winds of the air blew on 
her, and were gathered together. 

And I beheld, and out of her 
feathers there grew other contrary 
feathers; and they became little 
feathers and small. 

4 But her heads were at rest: the 
head in the midst was greater than 
the other, yet rested ‘it with the! Let. <4 
residue. 

5 Moreover I beheld, and, lo, the 
eagle flew with her feathers, and 
reigned upon earth, and over them 
that dwelt therein. 

6 And I saw that all things under 
heaven were subject unto her, and 


54. For in, @'c.| Rather, “For neither 
could any work of man’s building endure, in 
the place where the city of the Most High 
was beginning to be shewed.” 


56. Comp. Tobit xiii.16-18 and 1 Cor. ii. 9. 


57. called with.| Lat. wvocatus es apud. 
This may be interpreted as in the margin, or 
perhaps in the sense of “thy name is known 
in the presence of.” ‘The Arabic is simpler : 
“und beim Héchsten genannt wie eins der 
Kinder.” 

59. high things.| Lat. supremorum. One 
MS. has summorum, and another somniorum, 
whence Volkmar would read per wvisiones 
somniorum. But the Arabic, in Ewald’s ver- 
sion, agrees with the English. 

So I slept.| In the Latin this is counted 
as v.60. In MS. A. it is given more fully 
than in the rest: “‘So I slept that night and 
another, as he commanded me. And it came 
to pass on the second night and another, as 


he had said unto me, that I saw a dream,” 
See (Ga Wp. 


CREAR AT Repxal: 


FirTH VISION (ch. xi. 1—ch. xii. 39). 


i. from the sea.| As in Dan. vii. BEENeY. 


xiii. 1. For the general interpretation of this 
vision, see the Appendix at the end. 


JSeathered wings.| Lat.alepennarum. The 
addition of pennarum, as Volkmar thinks, is 
either to distinguish the wings from the wings 
of an army (surely unneeded, in case of an 
eagle), or is a mere poetical ornament. | 


2. and were gathered together.| The 
Oriental versions have ‘‘and the clouds were 
gathered together to her.” So the Arabic: 
“und die Wolken sich um ihn sammelten.” 


3. there grew.| Rather, “‘ were growing.” 
In the expression “contrary feathers,” contrariz 
penne, it seems doubtful whether any stress is 
to be laid on the epithet contrarie. Volkmar 
thinks that the original was dvrimrepa, formed 
like ayrimerpa, to express “ wing-like ” 
growths, which came to be mrepvyia, “little 
wings,” or pinions. ‘This view is supported 
by the fact that the numbers were different, 
being not one for each, but eight as against 
twelve (v. rz). 


4. yet rested it.| The marginal reading, 
“she,” is due to the feminine form, ipsa, being 
used in the Latin. ‘The gender is to be ac- 
counted for by the influence of the Greek 
word (kepady). 


Vv. 7—23.] TIP ESDRASS EXT, 


no man spake against her, no, not 
one creature upon earth. 

7 And I beheld, and, lo, the 
eagle rose upon her talons, and spake 
to her feathers, saying, 

8 Watch not all at once: sleep 
every one in his own place, and 
watch by course : 

g But let the heads be preserved 
for the last. 

1o And I beheld, and, lo, the voice 
went not out of her heads, but from 
the midst of her body. 

11 And I numbered her contrary 
feathers, and, behold, there were 
eight of them. 

12 And I looked, and, behold, on 
the right side there arose one feather, 
and reigned over all the earth ; 

13 And so it was, that when it 
reigned, the end of it came, and the 
place thereof appeared no more: so 
the next following stood up, and 
reigned, and had a great time ; 

14 And it happened, that when it 
reigned, the end of it came also, like 
as the first, so that it appeared no 
more. 


7. spake.| Rather, “cried,” or “uttered 
acry;” Lat. misit vocem = apjnke porn. 


9. preserved for the last.| Rather, “kept 
to the last,” ze. have their turn last. So the 
Arabic: “die Héaupter aber sollen zulezt 
wachen.” 


10. not out of her heads.| Explained be-~ 
low, xii. 17. 


13. had a great time.) Rather, “held 
sway for a long time.” 


14. And it happened.| The fondness of 
the English translator for changing his mode 
of expression has been noticed before. The 
“and so it was” of v. 13, and the present 
phrase, are both renderings of the common 
et factum est = kai éyévero, “and it came to 
pass.” 


17. attain unto thy time.| Lat. tenebit 
tempus tuum = “hold sway for thy time;” 
ze. for so long a time as thou. Comp. 
v, 13, and xil. 15. 


19. residue.| Vulg. aliis, which may have 
been easily altered from als, “ wings” (the 
reading of T.). 


15 Then came there a voice unto 
it, and said, 

16 Hear thou that hast borne rule 
over the earth so long: this I say 
unto thee, before thou beginnest to 
appear no more, 

17 There shall none after thee 
attain unto thy time, neither unto the 
half thereof. 

18 Then arose the third, and 
reigned as the other before, and ap- 
peared no more also, 

Ig So went it with all the residue 
one after another, as that every 
one reigned, and then appeared no 
more, 

20 Then I beheld, and, lo, in 
process of time the feathers that fol- 
lowed stood up upon the right side, 
that they might rule also; and some 
of them ruled, but within a while 
they appeared no more : 

21 For some of them were set up, 
but ruled not. 

22 After this I looked, and, be- 
hold, the twelve feathers appeared no 
more, nor the two little feathers : 

23 And there was no more upon 


20. upon the right side.| So in the Latin. 
But in the Arabic, according to Ewald, “‘ upon 
the left side” (zur linken Seite), which would 
seem to suit the sense better; as the ‘ fea- 
thers that followed” naturally means the 
“contrary feathers” of v. 11. 


within a while.| Rather, ‘“ forthwith,” as 
also in v. 26, where the same word statim is 
rendered “ shortly.” 


21. but ruled not.| Ie. did not retain 
their sovereignty ; Lat. sed non tenebant prin- 
cipatum. 


2.2. the two.| The use of the article in 
this and the next verse is somewhat confusing. 
The twelve wings had disappeared, and avo 
of the eight smaller. Nothing remained but 
the three heads, and six of the eight smaller 
wings. 

That the twelve wings should here be 
called “feathers” is not the fault of the A. V.; 
the word being penne in the Latin, as also in 
v. 5, where we should have expected “ wings,” 
This use of the two synonymously contributes 
to prove that no difference, beyond that of 
size, is meant to be understood between the 
“ wings ” and “ contrary feathers.” 
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the eagle’s body, but three heads that 
rested, and six little wings. 

24 Then saw I also that two little 
feathers divided themselves from the 
six, and remained under the head 
that was upon the right side: for the 
four continued in their place. 

25 And I beheld, and, lo, the 
feathers that were under the wing 
thought to set up themselves, and to 
have the rule. 

26 And I beheld, and, lo, there 
was one set up, but shortly it appeared 
no more. 

27 And the second was sooner 
away than the first. 

28 And I beheld, and, lo, the 
two that remained thought also in 
themselves to reign : 

29 And when they so thought, 
behold, there awaked one of the 
heads that were at rest, namely, it 
that was in the midst; for that was 
greater than the two other heads. 

30 And then I saw that the two 
other heads were joined with it. 

31 And, behold, the head was 
turned with them that were with it, 
and did eat up the two feathers under 
the wing that would have reigned. 


DS Arco Peads.| Pe wathereasntnem three 
heads.” The Vulgate has duo, which may 
be explained by supposing, with Volkmar, 
that there should be a stop after it: ‘‘ There 
was no more... but two (things); the 
heads that were resting, and six little 
wings.” 


25. the feathers that were under the 
wing.| In Lat. subalares only, understand- 
ing penne or pennacule :—a feminine form 
pennacule being used in v. 24, though the 
usual neuter form pennacula appears in v. 23. 
‘These are the four that remain, after taking 
away the two in v. 22 and the two in v. 24. 
The expression “ under the wings” is illus- 
trated by xii. 19. 


27. qwas sooner away.] Rather, “ disap- 
peared more swiftly ;” Lat. velocius . . . non 
comparuit. 


29. when they so thought.| Lat. in eo cum 
coguarent, “ at the very time of their thinking.” 


30. the two other heads, d'c.| The Vulg. 
has quoniam completa sunt duo capita secum ; 


LieESDRAS: XE 


[v. 24—39. 


32 But this head put the whole 
earth in fear, and bare rule in it over 
all those that dwelt upon the earth 
with much oppression; and it had 
the governance of the world more 
than all the wings that had been. 

33 And after this I beheld, and, 
lo, the head that was in the midst 
suddenly appeared no more, like as 
the wings. 

34. But there remained the two 
heads, which also in like sort ruled 
upon the earth, and over those that 
dwelt therein. 

35 And I beheld, and, lo, the head 
upon the right side devoured it that 
was upon the left side. 

36 Then I heard a voice, which 
said unto me, Look before thee, and 
consider the thing that thou seest. 

37 And I beheld, and lo as it 
were a roaring lion chased out of the 
wood: and I saw that he sent out a 
man’s voice unto the eagle, and said, 

38 Hear thou, I will talk with 
thee, and the Highest shall say unto 
thee, 

39 Art not thou it that remainest 
of the four beasts, whom I made to 
reign in my world, that the end 


but the translator appears to have read com- 
plexa, which is found in the best MSS., taking 
it passively. Reading est (from S.) for sunt, 
we may render: “And then I saw how 
(quomodo) it joined the (other) two heads 
with it;” i.e. took them as associates. The 
gender of complexa, with subject caput, is 
accounted for by remembering that the word 
in Greek would be feminine. 


31. the two feathers under the wing.| Lat. 
duas subalares; i.e. the two under-wings 
mentioned in v. 28. 


32. in it.| These words are out of place, 
owing to the insertion of “the earth” (on 
which see Bensly, p. 21). Read: “bare rule 
over all those that dwell in it.” 


it had.|_ Rather, “it held,” or “ gained.” 


37. chased.| Lat. concitatus, “rushing.” 
So the Arabic: ‘“ sich hervorstiirzte.” 

and I saw.| Vulg. et vidi. ‘The reading 
of A. is et audivi, “and I heard.” See 
Bensly, p. 27. 


39. the four beasts.| Comp. xii. 11. 


Vv. 40—4. | 


of their times might come through 
them? 

40 And the fourth came, and 
overcame all the beasts that were 
past, and had power over the world 
with great fearfulness, and over the 
whole compass of the earth with 
much wicked oppression; and so 
long time dwelt he upon the earth 
with deceit. 

41 For the earth hast thou not 
judged with truth. 

42 For thou hast afflicted the 
meek, thou hast hurt the peaceable, 
thou hast loved liars, and destroyed 
the dwellings of them that brought 
forth fruit, and hast cast down the 
walls of such as did thee no harm. 

43 Therefore is thy wrongful 
dealing come up unto the Highest, 
and thy pride unto the Mighty. 

44 The Highest also hath looked 
upon the proud times, and, behold, 
they are ended, and his abominations 
are fulfilled. 

45 And therefore appear no more, 
thou eagle, nor thy horrible wings, 
nor thy wicked feathers, nor thy 
malicious heads, nor thy hurtful 
claws, nor all thy vain body : 

46 That all the earth may be 


their times.| Rather, “the times,” omitting 
eorum, on the authority of the versions. 


40. had power over.| Rather, “ held the 
world in sway.” Comp. Dan. vii. 7. 


41. More literally, “and hast judged the 
earth not with truth.” So in Gildemeister’s 
version: et terram sine justitia rexisti. The 
second person is here resumed in the address 
to the eagle, after the retrospective parenthesis 
in v. 40. 

42. that brought forth fruit.| Lat. qui 
Sructificabant. ‘Vhe readings are so various 
throughout this verse, that it is difficult to 
arrive at any certainty as to the text. Fritzsche 
concludes, both from the principle of parallel- 
ism and from the evidence of the versions, 
that there is one clause wanting; and so, 
after “the peaceable,” he inserts “and hast 
hated the righteous.” With regard to the 
precise meaning of qui fructificabant, Volk- 
mar’s assumption that it = ray reAeopdpar, 
“them that paid tribute,” is plausible. But 
the versions rather point to “the just.” 


PH DO Re\os co. UT, 


refreshed, and may return, being de- 
livered from thy violence, and that 
she may hope for the judgment and 
mercy of him that made her. 


CHAPTER XII. 


3 The eagle, which he saw, is destroyed. 10 
The vision ts interpreted. 37 He is bid to 
write his visions, 39 and to fast, that he 
may see more. 46 He doth comfort those 
that were grieved for his absence. 


ND it came to pass, whiles the 
lion spake these words unto 
the eagle, I saw, 

2 And, behold, the head that re- 
mained and the four wings appeared 
no more, and the two went unto it, 
and set themselves up to reign, and 
their kingdom was small, and full of 
uproar. 

3 And I saw, and, behold, they 
appeared no more, and the whole 
body of the eagle was burnt, so that 
the earth was in great fear: then 
awaked I out of the trouble and 
trance of my mind, and from great 
fear, and said unto my spirit, 

4 Lo, this hast thou done unto 
me, in that thou searchest out the 
ways of the Highest. 


The Arabic is rendered by der Unschuldigen,, 
“the inoffensive.” 


44. the proud times.| It seems very prob- 
able that the superba of the Vulgate is a 
misreading of sua. Van der Vlis conjectured 
superiora ; but sua agrees with the versions. 
The Arabic has “und der Hoéchste blickte 
auf seine Zeiten.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


2. The Vulgate reading is here plainly 
corrupt. Fritzsche adopts the emendation of 
Van der Vlis, which is supported by MS. A. 
The sense will then be: ‘ And behold, the 
head that had remained appeared no more; 
and the two wings that went unto it set 
themselves up to reign,” &c. The head is. 
that mentioned in xi. 35, and the two wings 
those mentioned in xi. 24. 


4. done unto me.| Perhaps rather, “be- 
stowed upon me.” 
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Dan. 7. 


5 Lo, yet am I weary in my mind, 
and very weak in my spirit; and 
little strength is there in me, for the 
great fear wherewith I was affrighted 
this night. 

6 Therefore will I now beseech 
the Highest, that he will comfort me 
unto the end. 

7 And I said, Lord that bearest 
rule, if I have found grace before thy 
sight, and if I am justified with thee 
before many others, and if my prayer 
indeed be come up before thy face ; 

8 Comfort me then, and shew me 
thy servant the interpretation and 
plain difference of this fearful vision, 
that thou mayest perfectly comfort 
my soul, 

g For thou hast judged me worthy 
to shew me the last times. 

1o And he said unto me, This is 
the interpretation of the vision : 

11 The eagle, whom thou sawest 
come up from the sea, is the kingdom 
which was seen in the “vision of thy 
brother Daniel. 

12 But it was not expounded unto 
him, therefore now I declare it unto 
thee: 

13 Behold, the days will come, 


5. /ittle.] Rather, “not even a little ;” Lat. 
nec modica, plainly representing ovdé pupa. 

7. am justified.) Or rather, perhaps, 
“ deemed worthy,” if we assume 7£:6@nv, and 
not ¢dikar@Onv, to have been the original word. 
The Latin is justificatus sum, while the Arab. 
and Aeth. both have “ blessed.” 


8. plain difference.| Lat. distinctionem, the 
distinguishing or discernment of the vision. 
The word “comfort,” twice used in this 
verse, represents two different Latin words, 
(1) = “strengthen,” (2) = “console.” 

11. the kingdom.| The Oriental versions 
read “the fourth kingdom,” and this is sup- 
ported by MS. A. (Bensly, p. 30). The re- 
ference is to Dan. vil. 7. 


12. therefore.| Rather, “as I now,” &c.; 
the version in the text rendering neither the 


quoniam of the Vulgate, nor the better reading 
quomodo. 


13. it shall be feared.| The Vulgate has 
¢t erit timor acrior. Volkmar’s conjecture of 
tumoratior =“ more feared,” in place of the 
last two words, is confirmed by the reading 


HISESDRAS. XI 


[v. 5—21. 


that there shall rise up a kingdom 
upon earth, and it shall be feared 
above all the kingdoms that were 
before it. 

14 In the same shall twelve kings 
reign, one after another : 

15 Whereof the second shall begin 
to reign, and shall have more time 
than any of the twelve. 

16 And this do the twelve wings 
signify, which thou sawest. 

17 As for the voice which thou 
heardest speak, and that thou sawest 
not to go out from the heads, but 
from the midst of the body thereof, 
this is the interpretation : 

18 That after the time of that 
kingdom there shall arise great stri- 
vings, and it shall stand in peril of 
falling : nevertheless it shall not then 
fall, but shall be restored again to his 
beginning. 

1g And whereas thou sawest the 
eight small under feathers sticking to 
her wings, this is the interpretation : 

20 That in him there shall arise 
eight kings, whose times shall be but 
small, and their years swift. 

21 And two of them shall perish, 
the middle time approaching: four 


timoratio found in A. (Bensly, p. 61). The 
succeeding genitive would be explained by the 
influence of the Greek idiom. ‘The rendering 
in the text seems almost to anticipate this 
emendation. 


14. In the same, ds°c.]| Rather, “ And there 
shall reign in it.” 

15. Whereof.| The Lat. is nam, a rendering 
of dé (according to Hilgenfeld), as in iv. 34. 
Read: “and the second,” &c. 


18. after the time.] The Arabic has, ap- 
parently more agreeably to the sense, “in the 
midst of the time,”—aus der Mitte der Zeit jenes 
Reiches. So at the end, instead of “to his 
beginning,” the Arabic has, more suitably, “ to 
his former dominion,’—zu seiner friihern 
Herrschaft. "The difference probably arose, 
as Van der Vlis points out, from the double 
meaning of which eis rj» dapxjv would be 
capable. 


19. sticking.| Rather, “ attached;” Lat. 
coharentes. Comp. xi. 3, 11. 


20. inhim.| Rather, “in it,” referring to 
the “kingdom ” of wv. 18. 


V. 22—35.| 


shall be kept until their end begin 
to approach: but two shall be kept 
unto the end. 

22 And whereas thou sawest three 
heads resting, this is the interpreta- 
tion : 

23 In his last days shall the most 
High raise up three kingdoms, and 
renew many things therein, and they 
shal] have the dominion of the earth, 

24 And of those that dwell there- 
in, with much oppression, above all 
those that were before them: there- 
fore are they called the heads of the 
eagle. 

25 For these are they that shall 
accomplish his wickedness, and that 
shall finish his last end. 

26 And whereas thou sawest that 
the great head appeared no more, it 
signifeth that one of them shall die 
upon his bed, and yet with pain. 

27 For the two that remain shall 
be slain with the sword. 

28 For the sword of the one shall 
devour the other: but at the last 
shall he fall through the sword him- 
self. 

29 And whereas thou sawest two 
feathers under the wings passing 


21. until their end, ts’c.]| The Latin has: 


cum incipiet appropinquare tempus efus ut 


finiatur, “ when the time for it (ze. the king- 


dom) to be ended shall begin to approach.” 
The English translator has anticipated Van 
der Vlis’s alteration of ejus to eorum. 

23. In his last days.| ‘The use of the pro- 
nouns here, as in vv. 21 and 25, is confusing. 
In the Latin it is: im novissimis ejus suscitabit 
Altissimus tria regna, et revocabit (al. reno- 
vabit) in ea multa. ‘The ea refers to “ king- 
dom ” (the word being feminine in the Greek), 
and the preceding ejus therefore to the same. 
Following the versions in reading tres reges 
for tria regna, the passage would run: “in the 
last days of it (the kingdom) shal] the Most 
High raise up three kings, and they shall 
renew,” &c. 

25. accomplish.| Lat. recapitulabunt, plainly 
meant to render dvaxedadawoovor, “shall put 
the coping-stone upon,” “ shall consummate.” 

his wickedness.| In modern English “ his” 
would be “ its,” referring to the eagle. But 
as in xi. 2 sgg. the eagle was spoken of as 
feminine, the change is misleading. 
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over the head that is on the right 
side ; 

30 Itsignifieth that these are they, 
whom the Highest hath kept unto 
their end: this is the small kingdom 
and full of trouble, as thou sawest. 

31 And the lion, whom thou saw- 
est rising up out of the wood, and 
roaring, and speaking to the eagle, 
and rebuking her for her unrighteous- 
ness with all the words which thou 
hast heard ; 


32 This is the 'anointed, which the ' Lat. 
wind, or, 


Highest hath kept for them and for spit, 


their wickedness unto the end: he 
shall reprove them, and shall upbraid 
them with their cruelty. 

33 For he shall set them before 
him alive in judgment, and shall re- 
buke them, and correct them. 

34 For the rest of my people shall 
he deliver with mercy, those that 
have been preserved upon my borders, 
and he shall make them joyful until 
the coming of the day of judgment, 
whereof I have spoken unto thee 
from the beginning. 

35 This is the dream that thou 
sawest, and these are the interpreta- 
tions. 


26. great.| Rather, “ greater ;” Lat. majus. 


29. feathers under the wings.| See notes 
on Xi. 25, 31. 


31. the lion.| Comp. xi. 37. 


32. the anointed.| The reading of the 
Vulgate, ventus for unctus, on which the mar- 
ginal rendering is based, has less authority 
than the other. In the versions a clause is 
added, “who shall arise from the seed of 
David.” Compare the notes on vii. 28, 29. 

upbraid them, d’c.] The text is here un- 
certain. The best MS. has infulcit for in- 
cutiet, and spretiones for discerptiones, with the 
idea of “heaping up before their eyes their 
contempt (of his commandments).” With 
this the Arabic partly agrees: “der ihre 
Raubgeliiste vor die Augen haufen wird.” 

34. upon my borders.) Ie. the borders of 
the promised land. But the Arabic has 
“upon my holy mountain,” as if én ray 
épéwy had been read for dpiwy. 

35. these are.| In MS. A. the reading is 
et bec interpretatio ejus, “and this is the in- 
terpretation of it” (Bensly, p. 33). 

K 
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"Or, 
peopie. 


36 Thou only hast been meet to 
know this secret of the Highest. 

37 Therefore write all these things 
that thou hast seen in a book, and 
hide them : 

38 And teach them to the wise of 
the people, whose hearts thou know- 
est may comprehend and keep these 
secrets. 

39 But wait thou here thyself yet 
seven days more, that it may be 
shewed thee, whatsoever it pleaseth 
the Highest to declare unto thee. 
And with that he went his way. 

40 And it came to pass, when all 
the people saw that the seven days 
were past, and I not come again into 
the city, they gathered them all to- 
gether, from the least unto the great- 
est, and came unto me, and said, 

41 What have we offended thee? 
and what evil have we done against 
thee, that thou forsakest us, and sit- 
test here in this place? 

42 For of all the "prophets thou 
only art left us, as a cluster of the 
vintage, and as a candle in a dark 
place, and as a haven or ship pre- 
served from the tempest. 

43 Are not the evils which are 
come to us sufficient ? 

44 If thou shalt forsake us, how 
much better had it been for us, if we 
also had been burned in the midst of 
Sion? 

For we are not better than 
they that died there. And they wept 


Il. ESDRAS. 


AIT, ATE Lv. 36—2. 


with a loud voice. ‘Then answered 
I them, and said, 

46 Be of good comfort, O Israel ; 
and be not heavy, thou house of 
Jacob: 

47 For the Highest hath you in 
remembrance, and the Mighty hath 
not forgotten you in temptation, 

48 As for me, I have not forsaken 
you, neither am I departed from you: 
but am come into this place, to pray 
for the desolation of Sion, and that I 
might seek mercy for the low estate 
of your sanctuary. 

49 And now go your way home 
every man, and after these days will 
I come unto you. 

50 So the people went their way 
into the city, like as I commanded 
them : 

51 But I remained still in the 
field seven days, as the angel com- 
manded me; and did eat only in 
those days of the flowers of the field, 
and had my meat of the herbs. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1 He seeth in his dream a man coming out of 
the sea. 25 The declaration of his dream. 
54 Lets praised, and promised to see more. 
ND it came to pass after seven 
days, I dreamed a dream by 
night : 
2 And, lo, there arose 'a wind "a certain 
from the sea, that it moved all the tie wind, 
waves thereof. sg 


37. Comp. xiv. 26. The rendering “ hide 
them” is inadequate to the Latin, et pone ea 
in loco abscondito, expressing the idea of apo- 
cryphal writings. 

40. Comp. v. 16. For “saw” should be 
read “had heard,” the Lat. being audisset. 
The translator would seem to have had w- 
disset before him. The “seven days” are 
those enjoined in ix. 23. 


42. prophets.| This is the reading of the 
best MS. ‘The Vulgate has populis, as in the 
margin. 


_@ candle.| Lat. lucerna, “lamp.” The 
literal rendering would make the resemblance 


to 2 Pet. i. t9 (“a lamp that shineth in a dark 
place”) more apparent. 


a haven or ship.| Lat. “portus et navis 
salvata,” whence Van der Vlis conjectures est 
navi salvata@ : “as a haven is to a ship pre= 
served,” &c. 


48. sanctuary.| See note above on x. 21. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SIXTH VISION (ch. xiii. 1—ch. xiii. 58). 


2. And, lo.| The want of connection be- 
tween this verse and the next, as they stand 
in the A.V., is apparent. There is nothing in 
the Latin to supply the link, but the Arabic 
has “and I saw that wind drive upwards from 
the depth of the sea one who seemed as a 
man.” ‘The other Oriental versions present 


ds. 


v. 3—16.] 


3 And I beheld, and, lo, that man 
waxed strong with the 'thousands of 
heaven: and when he turned his 
countenance to look, all the things 
trembled that were seen under him, 

4 And whensoever the voice went 
out of his mouth, all they burned 
that heard his voice, like as the earth 
faileth when it feeleth the fire. 

5 And after this I beheld, and, lo, 
there was gathered together a multi- 
tude of men, out of number, from 
the four winds of the heaven, to 
subdue the man that came out of 
the sea. 

6 But I beheld, and, lo, he had 
graved himself a great mountain, and 
flew up upon it. 

7 But I would have seen the region 
or place whereout the hill was graven, 


It boDRAS. XI; 


blast of fire, and out of his lips a 
flaming breath, and out of his tongue 
he cast out sparks and tempests. 

11 And they were all mixed to- 
gether; the blast of fire, the flaming 
breath, and the great tempest ; and 
fell with violence upon the multitude 
which was prepared to fight, and 
burned them up every one, so that 
upon a sudden of an innumerable 
multitude nothing was to be perceived, 
but only dust and smell of smoke: 
when I saw this I was afraid. 

12 Afterward saw I the same man 
come down from the mountain, and 
call unto him another peaceable mul- 
titude. 

13 And there came much people 
unto him, whereof some were glad, 
some were sorry, some of them were 
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and I could not. 
8 And after this I beheld, and, lo, 


bound, and other some brought nots Jupiee 


a te 
them that were offered: then was I things 
that were 


all they which were gathered together 
to subdue him were sore afraid, and 
yet durst fight. 

g And, lo, as he saw the violence 
of the multitude that came, he neither 
lifted up his hand, nor held sword, nor 
any instrument of war : 

10 But only I saw that he sent 


sick through great fear, and I awaked, (7227 


and said, 

14 Thou hast shewed thy servant 
these wonders from the beginning, 
and hast counted me worthy that thou 
shouldest receive my prayer : 

15 Shew me now yet the inter- 
pretation of this dream. 


out of his mouth as it had been a 16 Foras I conceive in mine under- 


9. instrument of war.| Lat. vas bellicosum. 
So vasa mortis in Ps, vil. 14. 


11. Iwas afraid.| Vulg. extimui. But the 
best MSS. have exstiti = e€€ornv, “I was 
astonied.” After pulvis S. adds cineris. 


13. much people.| ‘This is not an adequate 
rendering of wultus hominum multorum, “ faces 
of many people,” recalling the upturned coun- 
tenances of the throng. 

of them that were offered.| ‘The marginal 
reading looks plausible ; but Churton rightly 
compares Isa. lxvi. 20, “they shall bring all 
your brethren for an offering unto the Lord.” 

then was I sick.| In place of e«grotavi, 
the best MSS. have ego, so that the rendering 
should probably be: “ and through great fear 
I awaked.” Comp. xii. 3. 

16-20. The sense of this passage is much 
obscured in the A.V. Reading erunt (with A.) 
for erant, inv. 17, and leaving out the word 
“behind ” in v. 16, which spoils the antithesis, 
we may render what follows: “For they that 
are not left will be in heaviness, understand- 

IK 


something similar. The reading in the margin, 
given from Junius, inverts the proper order 
of the words: “a wind in the likeness of a 
man,” ventus . . . in similitudinem hominis, as 
it is in the Syriac. For the vision, comp. 
Dan. vii. 2. 


3. waxed strong.| Lat. convalescebat ; but 
as the best MSS. read, just after, nubibus, 
“clouds,” instead of millibus, “thousands,” it 
is probable that convolabat, “was flying,” is 
the right reading. Comp. Dan. vii. 13. 


4. as the earth faileth.| Lat. sicut quiescit 
terra. But though the best MSS. agree in 
this, the reading of the Oriental versions 
points to /iquescit cera as the right text. So 
the Arabic, in Ewald’s rendering: “und es 
schmolzen die seine Stimme horten, wie 
‘Wachs wenn es Feuer fihlt.” Hence, too, 
Hilgenfeld’s conjecture is a probable one, that 
for érdknoay the Latin translator took ékd- 
noav as the original, and so rendered it 
ardescebant, “ burned,” instead of “ melted.” 


6. graved.| Or“ hewn:” Dan. ii, 45. 
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"Or, this 
day. 


standing, woe unto them that shall 
be left in those days! and much 
more woe unto them that are not 
left behind ! 

17 For they that were not left 
were in heaviness. 

18 Now understand I the things 
that are laid up in the latter days, 
which shall happen unto them, and to 
those that are left behind. 

19 Therefore are they come into 
great perils and many necessities, like 
as these dreams declare. 

20 Yet is it easier for him that is 
in danger to come into 'these things, 
than to pass away as acloud out of 
the world, and not to see the things 
that happen in the last days. And 
he answered unto me, and said, 

21 The interpretation of the vision 
shall I shew thee, and I will open 
unto thee the thing that thou hast 
required. 

22 Whereas thou hast spoken of 
them that are left behind, this is the 
interpretation : 

23 He that shall endure the peril 
in that time hath kept himself: they 
that be fallen into danger are such 
as have works, and faith toward the 
Almighty. 

24 Know this therefore, that they 
which be left behind are more blessed 
than they that be dead. 

25 This is the meaning of the 


ing what things are laid up in the last days, 
and (that) they will not meet with them; but 
woe also to them that are left, on this account, 
that (lit. for) they will see great perils and 
many straits, as these dreams do shew. Yet 
is it a happier thing to run the risk of coming 
to these things than to pass away as a cloud,” 
&c. For facilius, “an easier thing,” in v. 20, 
Hilgenfeld conjectured /e/icius, “a happier 
thing,” as above, which suits the sense better, 
and is supported by the versions. 

23. The sense of this verse also is lost in 
the A. V., partly from a wrong punctuation 
of the Latin. Render: “He that bringeth 
the peril upon them in that time, will himself 
guard such as have fallen into peril: these are 
they that have works and faith towards the 


most Mighty.” For the aufert of the Vulgate 
S. has adferet. i ") Sai 


Il. ESDRAS. XIIL 


[v, 17—33- 


vision: Whereas thou sawest a man 
coming up from the midst of the 
sea: 

26 The same is he whom God 
the Highest hath kept a great season, 
which by his own self shall deliver 
his creature : and he shall order them 
that are left behind. 

27 And whereas thou sawest, that 
out of his mouth there came as a 
blast of wind, and fire, and storm; 

28 And that he held neither sword, 
nor any instrument of war, but that 
the rushing in of him destroyed the 
whole multitude that came to subdue 
him ; this is the interpretation : 

29 Behold, the days come, when 
the most High will begin to deliver 
them that are upon the earth. 

30 And he shall come to the 
astonishment of them that dwell on 
the earth. 

31 And one shall undertake to 
fight against another, one city against 
another, one place against another, 


“one people against another, and one ¢ Matt. 24. 
7° 


realm against another. 

32 And the time shall be when 
these things shall come to pass, and 
the signs shall happen which I shewed 
thee before, and then shall my Son 
be declared, whom thou sawest as a 
man ascending. 

33 And when all the people hear 
his voice, every man shall in their 


25. the midst of the sea.| ‘The Lat. de 
corde maris, “from the heart of the sea,” 
points to éx rys Kapdias in the Greek; an ex- 
pression found in Matt. xii. 40, “the heart of 
the earth.” So in iv. 7 above. 


28. rushing in.| Or “ onset.” 


30. And he shall come.| Rather, “ And 
astonishment shall come ;” the versions point- 
Ing to excessus mentis, not in exeessu, as the 
true reading. The phrase in excessu mentis 
has occurred before, in v. 33, where it is ren- 
dered “ sore troubled in mind.” 


32. And the time, O'c.] Rather, “And it 
shall be, when these things shall come to 
pass. . . then shall my Son,” &c. The 
apodosis begins with “then shall,” the et of 
the Latin merely representing a xai temporal, 
as often in this book. 


Vv. 34—45,] 


own land leave the battle they have 
one against another. 

34 And an innumerable multitude 
shall be gathered together, as thou 
sawest them, willing to come, and to 
overcome him by fighting. 

35 But he shall stand upon the 
top of the mount Sion. 

36 And Sion shall come, and shall 
be shewed to all men, being prepared 
and builded, like as thou sawest the 
hill graven without hands. 

37 And this my Son shall rebuke 
the wicked inventions of those nations, 
which for their wicked life are fallen 
into the tempest ; 

38 And shall lay before them 
their evil thoughts, and the torments 
wherewith they shall begin to be tor- 
mented, which are like unto a flame: 
and he shall destroy them without la- 
bour by the law which is like unto fire. 

39 And whereas thou sawest that 
he gathered another peaceable multi- 
tude unto him ; 


34. willing.] Ie. “wishing,” or “ pur- 
posing.” Compare v. 5 above. 

35. Sion.] Comp. Rev. xiv. 1. Hilgenfeld 
quotes the ‘ Oracula Sibyll.’ iii. 663 sgg., de- 
scribing the confederation of the kings of the 
earth against the Temple of God: ’AAAd mradw 
Baowdijes k.T.A. 

36. being prepared.| Omit ‘ being.” 

3'7. inventions.| This word is due to the 
Vulgate reading adinvenerunt, for which the 
best MSS. have advenerunt. Understanding, 
with Van der Vlis, ecorum to refer to gentes 
(the gender being due to the influence of the 
Greek, as above, xi. 4), we may render: “ But 
my Son shall himself convict the nations that 
have drawn nigh of their wickednesses, even 
those that have approached the tempest, and 
shall upbraid them face to face with their evil 
devices and the torments wherewith,” &c. 


38. by the law.| Inv. to the destroying 
agent was the “blast of fire,” and there was 
no mention of any “law.” Hence it is pos- 
sible that instead of 61a rov vopov = per legem, 
the original may have been dia 76 dvopoy = 
“through, or owing to, their lawlessness.” 
The Arabic somewhat favours this: “durch 
ihre Siinden.” 


AO. the ten tribes.} See 2 Kings xvil. 3. 
There is a curious variation among the autho- 
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40 Those are the ten tribes, which 
were carried away prisoners out of 
their own land in the time of Osea 


the king, whom ?Salmanasar the king one 


of Assyria led away captive, and he ~ 
carried them over the waters, and so 
came they into another land. 

41 But they took this counsel 
among themselves, that they would 
leave the multitude of the heathen, 
and go forth into a further country, 
where never mankind dwelt, 

42 That they might there keep 
their statutes, which they never kept 
in their own land. 

43 And they entered into Euphra- 
tes by the narrow passages of the 
river. 


44 For the most High then shewed 


‘sions for them, and held still the ¢ Exod. 14. 


flood, till they were passed over. 

45 For through that country there ** 
was a great way to go, namely, of a 
year and a half: and the same region 
is called ' Arsareth. 


rities as to the number here given. Inthe 
Aeth. it is “ nine;” in the Arabic, “nine and a 
half.” In MS. A. it is “ villi,” with decem 
written over it (Bensly, p. 33). The omission 
of one from the ten may be due to the 
absence of Dan in the list given in Rev. vii. 
5-8 (on which see Grotius’s note). Possibly 
also the peculiar total of nine and a half may 
be connected with the omission of the half- 
tribe of Ephraim from the same list; the 
number twelve being there made up by the 
inclusion of Joseph and Levi. 


over the waters.| Lat. trans flumen; i.e. 
the Euphrates. 


A3. narrow passages.| Ie. where the river 
was narrow, or more easily fordable. 


44, held still the flood.| Lat. statuit venas 
fluminis,“ stayed the springs of the river,” as 
in v. 47. Comp. Isa, xl. 15,16. The writer’s 
aim is to shew that God still interposed on 
behalf of His people, as in the days of Moses 
and Joshua. 


45. Arsareth.| Volkmar gives various sup- 
posed identifications of this region; but there 
can be little doubt that Dr. Schiller-Szinessy 
is right in taking it to be simply the Hebrew 
for “other land,’ answering to the terram 
aliam of v. 40, and so occurring in Deut. 
xxix. 27. See Bensly, p. 23 ~. Josephus 
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ai. 
Jos. 3- 15, 


Or, Ava- 
rath. 
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46 Then dwelt they there until 
the latter time; and now when they 
shall begin to come, 

47 The Highest shall stay the 
springs of the stream again, that they 
may go through: therefore sawest 
thou the multitude with peace. 

48 But those that be left behind 
of thy people are they that are found 
within my borders. 

49 Now when he destroyeth the 
multitude of the nations that are 
gathered together, he shall defend his 
people that remain. 

50 And then shall he shew them 
great wonders. 

51 Then said I, O Lord that 
bearest rule, shew me this: Where- 
fore have I seen the man coming up 
from the midst of the sea? 

52, And he said unto me, Like as 
thou canst neither seek out nor know 
the things that are in the deep of the 
sea: even so can no man upon earth 
see my Son, or those that be with 
him, but in the day time. 

53 This is the interpretation of 
the dream which thou sawest, and 
whereby thou only art here lightened. 

54 For thou hast forsaken thine 
own way, and applied thy diligence 
unto my law, and sought it. 


(¢ Ant.’ xi. 5, § 2) believed in the existence of 
a land called Arsareth, where numbers of his 
countrymen still dwelt beyond the Euphrates. 
See the art. CAPTIVITIES OF THE JEWS in the 
Dict. of the Bible, p. 277 4. 


47. the multitude.| After this, in the Latin, 
the best MSS. have collectam, “ gathered to- 
gether.” Comp. wv. 39. 


48. The construction here is somewhat 
doubtful. Hilgenfeld, on the authority of the 
Syriac, inserts ‘shall be saved,” so that the 
verse would run: “yea, they also that be 
left, &c., shall be saved, even they that are 
found within my holy border.” In place of 
the Vulgate factum, it will be observed, Hil- 
genfeld conjectures sanctum to be the reading. 


52. as thou canst.| ‘The best MSS. have 
potest, not potes: “as one cannot seek out or 
know,” &c. Churton aptly compares Ps. Ixxvii. 
19, “Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in 


the great waters, and thy footsteps are not 
known.” 


II. ESDRAS. 


LT ea, [v. 46—2. 
55 Thy life hast thou ordered in 


wisdom, and hast called understanding 
thy mother. 

56 And therefore have I shewed 
thee the treasures of the Highest : 
after other three days I will speak 
other things unto thee, and declare 
unto thee mighty and wondrous 
things. 

57 Then went I forth into the 
field, giving praise and thanks greatly 
unto the most High because of his 
wonders, which he did in time 3 

58 And because he governeth the 
same, and such things as fall in their 
seasons: and there | sat three days. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1 A voice out of a bush calleth Esdras, 10 and 
telleth him that the world waxeth old. 22 
LHe desireth, because the law was burnt, to 
write all again, 24 and is bid to get swift 
writers. 39 He and they are filled with 
understanding: 45 but he is charged not to 
publish all that is written. 


ND it came to pass upon the 
third day, I sat under an oak, 
and, behold, there came a voice out 
of a bush over against me, and said, 
Esdras, Esdras. 
2 And I said, Here am I, Lord. 
And I stood up upon my feet. 


but'in the day time.| Rather, “in the time 
of his day,” with the versions. “One of the 
days of the Son of man” is an expression 
found in Luke xvii. 22. 


53. avbereby.] Rather, ‘“ wherefore,” or 
“fon account of which.” Volkmar would read 
the clause interrogatively, thus: “And where- 
fore hast thou alone been enlightened in this ?” 
The best MSS. have 4ec for hic. The answer 
would then be given in the following verse. 

55. Churton compares Prov. vii. 4, “Say 
unto wisdom, Thou art my sister; and call 
understanding thy kinswoman.” 

56. the treasures.| The Vulgate has ostendi 
tibi merces, but probably the true reading is 
que merces, “have I shewed thee what reward 
there is with the Highest.” 

mighty.| Rather, “ weighty ;” Lat. gravia. 

57. in time.] Lat. per tempus; perhaps 
meant to represent xara kapdv, “in season.” 
Instead of ipsum, rendered “the same,” the 
best MSS. have tempora, “ the seasons.” 


£xod, 3. 
kc. 


vy. 3—16.] 


3 Then said he unto me, “In the 
bush I did manifestly reveal myself 
unto Moses, and talked with him, 
when my people served in Egypt: 

4 And I sent him, and led my 
people out of Egypt, and brought 
him up to the mount of Sinai, where 
I held him by me a long season, 

5 And told him many wondrous 
things, and shewed him the secrets 
of the times, and the end ; and com- 
manded him, saying, 

6 These words shalt thou declare, 
and these shalt thou hide. 

7 And now I say unto thee, 

8 That thou lay up in thy heart 
the signs that I have shewed, and 
the dreams that thou hast seen, and 
the interpretations which thou hast 
heard : 

g For thou shalt be taken away 
from all, and from henceforth thou 


CHAPTER XIV. 


EPILOGUE, OR SEVENTH VISION 
(ch. xiv. 1-47). 


3. manifestly reveal.| This strengthened 
form of expression is used to represent the 
revelans revelatus sum of the Latin, a 
Hebrew idiom often found in this book. 


9. thou shalt be taken away from all.] 
Vulg. recipieris ab omnibus. In the quota- 
tion of the passage made by Ambrose, ‘ De 
bono Mortis’ c. xi., the reading is ab 
hominibus, and so in the versions. For “re- 
ceived up” in this sense, comp. Mark xvi. 19. 
The Arabic has “aus den Menschen aufge- 
nommen werden.” 

with my Son.| The Vulgate has cum con- 
silio, whence the rendering in the margin; but 
the best MSS. cum jilio, “with my Son.” It 
is evident that cum filio might easily be mis- 
taken for consilio. Hilgenfeld draws from 
this and other passages a proof of the Jewish 
belief in the pre-existence of Messiah, who, 
before his manifestation to the world, had as 
companions those who had not tasted death, 
—Enoch, Elias, and (as now foretold) Ezra. 


11. twelve parts.| According to Hilgen- 
feld, these parts, or periods, of the world’s 
great zon are weeks of jubilees, or 7 x 49 
= 343 years. Taking the year of the world 
3000 as that in which the author of this book 
would place the building of the Temple (x. 46), 
and adding 470 years for the time it stood 
(according to Josephus’s computation), and 
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shalt remain with my 'Son, and with !0r, 
such as be like thee, until the times 
be ended. 

10 For the world hath lost his 
youth, and the times begin to wax old. 

11 For the world is divided into 
twelve parts, and the ten parts of it 
are gone already, and half of a tenth 
part : 

12 And there remaineth that which 
is after the half of the tenth part. 

13 Now therefore set thine house 
in order, and reprove thy people, 
comfort such of them as be in trouble, 
and now renounce corruption, 

14 Let go from thee mortal 
thoughts, cast away the burdens of 
man, put off now the weak nature, 

15 And set aside the thoughts that 
are most heavy unto thee, and haste 
thee to flee from these times. 

16 For “yet greater evils thans. 


30 years from the beginning of the Captivity, 
we get 3500 as the year of these Visions of 
Ezra. ‘Ten anda part of the cycles of 343 
years would then have been completed, but 
not ten and a 4alf exactly, which would 
bring us to the year of the world 3601, 
This want of agreement is not very satisfac- 
tory. On the other hand, it we start with 
the year B.C. 588 given by Usher as the date 
of the destruction of the Temple, the 30th 
year of the Captivity would be 558. One 
and a half parts from this, or 5143 years, 
would place the expected end of the world 
about B.C. 23, or near the date at which 
Hilgenfeld is inclined to place the pseudo- 
Ezra. 

The reading decimam, for the Vulgate 
decima, is explained by the decima jam found 
in A. (see Bensly, p. 29). 


13. such of them as be in trouble.) The 
Latin is simply Aumiles eorum, “their lowly 
ones.” Comp. Matt. v. 3. 


14. the burdens of man.| Te. all belonging 
to his bodily or corruptible nature. Comp. 
2 Cor. v. 4: ‘For we that are in this taber- 
nacle do groan, being burdened.” From this 
point to v. 20 the numbering of the verses in 
the A.V. does not agree with that in the 
Vulgate. 


15. to flee from.| Rather, “to remove 
from,” as an emigrant ; Lat. transmigrare. 


16. greater.| Rather, “ worse ;” Lat. de- 
teriora. 
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counsel, 


5 Matt. 24. 


those which thou hast seen happen 
shall be done hereafter. 

17 For look how much the world 
shall be weaker through age, so much 
the more shall evils increase upon 
them that dwell therein. 

18 For the truth is fled far away, 
and leasing is hard at hand: for now 
hasteth the vision to come, which 
thou hast seen. 

19 Then answered I before thee, 
and said, 

20 Behold, Lord, I will go, as 
thou hast commanded me, and re- 
prove the people which are present : 
but they that shall be born afterward, 
who shall admonish them? thus the 
world is set in darkness, and they that 
dwell therein are without light. 

21 For thy law is burnt, therefore 
no man knoweth the things that are 


Me BS DRAS.. AV] 


[v. 17—31. 


23 And he answered me, saying, 
Go thy way, gather the people to- 
gether, and say unto them, that they 
seek thee not for forty days. 

24 But look thou prepare thee 
many 'box trees, 


write swiftly ; 


1 Or, 
25 And come hither, and I shall 247s. 


light a candle of understanding in 
thine heart, which shall not be put 
out, till the things be performed 
which thou shalt begin to write. 

26 And when thou hast done, some 
things shalt thou publish, and some 
things shalt thou shew secretly to the 
wise : to morrow this hour sha!t thou 
begin to write. 

27 Then went I forth, as he com- 
manded, and gathered all the people 


and take with thee !0r, dor 


; . tables t 
Sarea, Dabria, Selemia, 'Ecanus, and vyite on: 


Asiel, these five which are ready to 4 ver. 


done of thee, or the works that shall 
begin. 

22 But if I have found grace be- 
fore thee, send the Holy Ghost into 
me, and I shall write all that hath 
been done in the world since the 
beginning, which were written in 
thy law, that men may find thy 
path, and that they which will live 
in the latter days may live. 


together, and said, 

28 Hear these words, O Israel. 

29 °Our fathers at the beginning ¢Gen. 47. 
were strangers in Egypt, from whence * 
they were delivered : 

30 “And received the law of life, ¢ Acts 7. 
which they kept not, which ye also ** 
have transgressed after them. 

31 Then was the land, even the 
land of Sion, parted among you by 


18. is fled far away.| Vulg. prolongavit 
Woymouism Geferted, “on putmoi.eGomp. 
Seneca, ‘De Benef”’ v. 17, “Ut prolongetur 
tibi dies mortis, nihil proficit ad felicitatem.” 


19. The awkwardness of “before thee” 
in this verse is removed by inserting /oguar 
(on the authority of the versions) before 
coram te in the Vulgate. The sense would 
then be: “ And I answered and said, I will 
speak before thee, Lord. For behold,” &c. 


21. is burnt.| Perhaps with an allusion to 
Jehudi’s cutting to pieces and burning the 
roll of the Law (Jer. xxxvi. 26). But comp. 
ly. 23, above. 


the things .. . the works.| Rather, “the 
works that have been done, or that are about 
to be done, by thee.” The incipient of the 


Latin points to some form of péAXew in the 
Greek. 


23. forty days.| Here, as in the mention 
of “the bush” in v. 1, there is an evident 
assimilation to the events recorded of Moses. 
Comp. Exod. xxiv. 18 


24. box trees.| Lat. buxos multos. The 
versions have ‘tablets,’ as in the margin. 
The existence of the word mvéiov for a 
writing-tablet (Aristoph. ‘ Fr.’ 671) is a proof 
of box-wood having been used for that pur- 
pose. The error in gender in the Latin 
should be noticed. 


Sarea,&‘c.| Each of these names is variously 
spelt in the Latin and in the versions. Sarea 
is probably the same name as Seraiah, men- 
tioned in Ezra ii. 2. A Dibri (LX X. Aafpei) 
occurs in Levit. xxiv. rr. For Selemia, Hil- 
genfeld compares the Shalmai (LX X. SeAapi) 
of Ezra ii. 46 ; but the name is rather identical 
with the Selemias of x Esdras ix. 34, the 
Shelemiah of Ezra x.39. ’Aoujd is the Greek 
form of Asael in Tobit i. 1; while several 
Levites of the name of Elkanah are recorded 
in the Old Testament, as in 1 Chron. ix. 16. 


25. candle.| Rather, “lamp ;” Lat. /ucer- 
nam. ‘The words as they stand may have 
prompted Hugh Latimer’s famous saying. 


31. land of Sion.] Hilgenfeld, rather 


v. 32—44.] 


1ot: but your fathers, and ye your- 
selves, have done unrighteousness, and 
have not kept the ways which the 
Highest commanded you. 

32 And forasmuch as he is a 
righteous judge, he took from you in 
time the thing that he had given you. 

33 And now are ye here, and 
your brethren among you. 

- 34 Therefore if so be that ye will 
subdue your own understanding, and 
reform your hearts, ye shall be kept 
alive, and after death ye shall obtain 
mercy. 

35 For after death shall the judg- 
ment come, when we shall live again: 
and then shall the names of the night- 
eous be manifest, and the works of 
the ungodly shall be declared. 

36 Let no man therefore come 
unto me now, nor seek after me 
these forty days. 

37 So I took the five men, as he 
commanded me, and we went into 
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thy mouth, and drink that I give thee * 
to drink. 

39 Then opened I my mouth, 
and, behold, he reached me a full 
cup, which was full as it were with 
water, but the colour of it was like 
fire. 

40 And I took it, and drank: and 
when I had drunk of it, my heart 
uttered understanding, and wisdom 
grew in my breast, for my spirit 
strengthened my memory : 

41 And my mouth was opened, 
and shut no more. 

42 The Highest gave understand- 
ing unto the five men, and they wrote 
the wonderful visions of the night 
that were told, which they knew not: 
and they sat forty days, and they 
wrote in the day, and at night they 
ate bread, 

43 As for me, I spake in the day, 
and I held not my tongue by night. 
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voice called me, saying, Esdras, ¢open ¢ Ezek. 3 


44. In forty days they wrote !two !0r, xine 


hundred 
hundred and four books. and four. 


the field, and remained there. 
38 And the next day, behold, a 


strangely, supposes this to be the land of 
Sihon (Sy@v), king of the Amorites, comparing 
Deut. iv. 46. No doubt the Jewish mind 
was deeply impressed by their conquest of 
this chieftain, but the inheritance of Mount 
Sion seems the natural one to think of here. 
The Arabic has: ‘‘ He gave us the land for an 
inheritance, and Sion for an ornament.” 


33. among you.| ‘The peculiar expression 
in the Latin, introrsum vestrum, may point to 
évros tpoav. Volkmar thinks this a deviation 
from an original éxrés tuey, “separated from 
you.” Hilgenfeld, with some probability, 
renders it back by éevddrepov tpay, “are more 
inland than you,” referring to the migration 
of the ten tribes in xiii. 41. 


39. water... fire.}| Comp. the “sea of 
glass mingled with fire” in Rev. xv. 2. 


40. my spirit, ©'c.] Vulg. spiritus meus 
conservabatur memoria. But the best MSS. 
have conservabat. If we read memoriam, 
with D., the sense would be much simpler : 
“for my spirit retained a memory.” So 
the Arabic: “und mein Geist behielt das 
Gediachtniss frisch.” 

42. which they knew not.| ‘The Vulg. has 


et scripserunt qua@ dicebantur excessiones noctis, 
quas non sciebant. In the versions there is 


an interesting variation of reading, “in charac- 
ters which they knew not” (Aethiopic, iz 
characteribus litterarum quas non sciebant). 
Comp. the Arabic: “auch die Zeichen die 
sie nicht kannten.” Hence it might be con- 
jectured that zoctis in the text was a mis- 
reading of zotis. Jerome has preserved the 
tradition of Ezra being the inventor of a 
fresh character for writing. See the passage 
(‘ Op.’ ix. 454) quoted by Hilgenfeld. 

44. two hundred and four books.| The 
correction of this to ‘‘ninety-four” in the 
versions is easy to understand, the seventy 
“mystic” books and the twenty-four of the 
Hebrew Canon making up that number. As 
Van der Vlis also points out, the change of 
QA’ to CA’ (Koppa Delta = 94, to Sigma 
Delta = 204) would be easy. The marginal 
reading of 904 (found in the best MSS. of the 
Latin) is not so readily accounted for, as % 
(Sampi = 900) is not easily mistaken, 

On the subject of the re-writing of the 
lost books of the Law, see the articles 
APOCRYPHA (p. 79 4), CANON (p. 251 3), 
and Ezra in the ‘Dict. of the Bible.’ In 
2 Macc. ii. 13, a similar collection is ascribed 
to Nehemiah. ‘The books of the O. T. were 
generally reckoned as twenty-two, to agree 
in number with the letters of the Hebrew 
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1 Or, the 
light of 
know- 
ledge. 


45 And it came to pass, when the 
forty days were fulfilled, that the 
Highest spake, saying, The first that 
thou hast written publish openly, 
that the worthy and unworthy may 
read it : 

46 But keep the seventy last, that 
thou mayest deliver them only to 
such as be wise among the people : 

47 For in them is the spring of 
understanding, the fountain of wis- 
dom, and 'the stream of knowledge. 


48 And I did so. 


CHAPTER XV. 


1 This prophecy is certain. 5 God will take 
vengeance upon the wicked, 12 upon Egypt. 
28 An horrible vision. 43 Babylon and 
Asia are threatened. 


LIZ ESDRAS. “AIV.2 oe 


[v. 45—7. 
EHOLD, speak thou in the 


ears of my people the words 
of prophecy, which I will put in thy 
mouth, saith the Lord: 

2 And cause them to be written 
in paper: for they are faithful and 
true. 

3 Fear not the imaginations against 
thee, let not the incredulity of them 
trouble thee, that speak against thee. 


4 For @all the unfaithful shall die “on 


in their unfaithfulness. 

5 Behold, saith the Lord, I will 
bring plagues upon the world; the 
sword, famine, death, and destruction. 

6 For wickedness hath exceedingly 
polluted the whole earth, and their 
hurtful works are fulfilled. 

7 Therefore saith the Lord, 


alphabet ; but Ruth and Lamentations were 
sometimes counted separately, thus making a 
total of twenty-four. 


46. only to such, ds'c.| These words dis- 
close to us the real estimation in which 
writings called Apocryphal were at first held. 
They were supposed to contain the esoteric 
teaching, the inner and mystical knowledge, 
of the body in which they originated. 


47. spring of understanding.| With this 
compare the title Inyn yvooews given by 
John of Damascus to his great work, or col- 
lection of works. The marginal rendering 
assumes /umen for flumen. 


48. And I did so.| The Latin text ends 
here. But in the versions a passage follows, 
as below, which is supposed to have been 
displaced from the end of the Latin by the 
Christian compiler who added chapters xv. 
and xvi.; his object being to make the con- 
nection of those two chapters seem more 
natural. According to Ewald’s rendering of 
the Arabic, the chapter thus ends in that ver- 
sion: “ And I did so in the fourth year after 
the Sabbatical year, 5025 since the Creation, 
on the twelfth day of the third month of the 
ninety-second year. ‘Then was Ezra taken 
up, and borne to the land of the immortal 
ones like him. He wrote all these things, 
and was called the writer of the law and 
understanding and knowledge of God; to 
whom be honour and dominion for all eter- 
nity.” The reckoning of two months and 
twelve days (“the twelfth day of the third 
month”) may be accounted for by supposing 
the visions to have begun with the beginning 
of the thirtieth year of the Captivity. Adding 
together the times recorded in v. 20, vi. Mie, 


ix. 23, X. 58, xil. 39, xiii. 56, xiv. 23, we have 
a total of 72 or 73 days = 2 months 12 
days. The “ninety-second year” is under- 
stood by Ewald to be that of the prophet’s 
life. The year A.M. 5025 is difficult to ac- 
count for, and Hilgenfeld reads conjecturally 
“in the fourth year of the second week (of 
years) of the seventy-fourth jubilee from the 
creation of the world.” ‘This gives 73 x 49 
+ If = 3588 as the year anno mundi, or 
B.C. 558. 


CHAPTER XV. 


1. The beginning of this chapter should be 
compared with the end of ch. ii.; these four 
chapters (i., il., xv., xvi.) making together a 
later supplement to the book, as was said in 
the Introduction. Hence they are sometimes 
called collectively the Fifth Book of Esdras. 
But the connection of xv. 1, either with il. 48 
or xiv. 48, is not very skilful; xv. 1 speaking 
of prophecies to be revealed, but ii. 48 of 
wonders which the seer had beheld. 


2. in paper.| Lat.in charta. This passage 
should be added to the two (2 John 12, 
3 Macc. iv. 20) mentioned in the article on 
WRITING in the ‘ Dict. of the Bible’ as the 
only two passages in the Bible where the use 
of papyrus is alluded to. 


3. that speak against thee.) As the Lat. 
dicentium would hardly bear this sense, and is 
incomplete as it stands, Hilgenfeld proposes 
discentium, “them that learn,” or “thy dis- 
ciples.” 


6. sath... polluted.] Rather, “ hath pre- 
vailed over ;” Lat. superpolluit . . . super. 


Vv. 8—20.] 


8 I will hold my tongue no more 
as touching their wickedness, which 
they profanely commit, neither will I 
suffer them in those things, in which 
they wickedly exercise themselves : 
behold, the ’innocent and righteous 

‘blood crieth unto me, and the souls 
of the just complain continually. 

g And therefore, saith the Lord, 
I will surely avenge them, and receive 
unto me all the innocent blood from 
among them. 

10 Behold, my people is led as a 
flock to the slaughter: I will not 
suffer them now to dwell in the land 
of Egypt : 

11 But I will bring them with a 
mighty hand and a stretched out arm, 
and smite Egypt with plagues, as 
before, and will destroy all the land 
thereof. 

12 Egypt shall mourn, and the 
foundation of it shall be smitten with 
the plague and punishment that God 
shall bring upon it. 

13 They that till the ground shall 
mourn: for their seeds shall fail 
through the blasting and hail, and 
with a fearful constellation. 


10. Comp. Isa. liii. 7; Ps. xliv. 22. 

ll. smite Egypt with plagues.) Egypt 
might, of course, be used as a mystical name 
for any land in which God’s people were op- 
pressed. But the addition of “as before” 
combines with other circumstances to make 
us think the literal Egypt to be here intended. 
Those who would place the composition of 
these chapters at about the same date as that 
of the later Sibylline Oracles (the time of the 
death of Odenathus), see a fulfilment of these 
predictions in the troubles of Alexandria 
under Gallienus (A.D. 260-268). The ravages 
of barbarian tribes and the scourge of pesti- 
lence seemed ready to bring the empire to 
utter dismemberment. ‘The plague alone is 
said to have carried off nearly two-thirds of 
the entire population of Alexandria at this 
time. See the ‘Dict. of Biography,’ art. 
GALLIENUS. 

15. swords.| The word used in the second 
part of the verse is rhomphea, the word 
rendered ‘‘sword” in Rev. ii. 123; being 
properly a Thracian spear with long, sharp 
blade. 


16. the course of their actions.| Vulg. vie 
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14. Woe to the world and them 
that dwell therein ! 

15 For the sword and their de- 
struction draweth nigh, and one 
people shall stand up to fight against 
another, and swords in their hands. 

16 For there shall be sedition 
among men, and invading one an- 
other; they shall not regard their 
kings nor princes, and the course of 
their actions shall stand in their 
power. 

17 A man shall desire to go into 


a city, and shall not be able. 


18 For because of their pride the 
cities shall be troubled, the houses 
shall be destroyed, and men shall be 
afraid. 

19 A man shall have no pity upon 
his neighbour, but shall destroy their 
houses with the sword, and spoil their 
goods, because of the lack of bread, 
and for great tribulation. 

20 Behold, saith God, I will call 
together all the kings of the earth to 
reverence me, which are from the 
rising of the sun, from the south, 
from the east, and Libanus ; to turn 
themselves one against another, and 


gestorum. The differences of reading, me 
gestorum (T.) and me gestanorum (S.), lead 
with certainty to Réonsch’s emendation of 
megistanorum. Render: “For there shall be 
sedition among men. Waxing strong against 
one another, they will not heed their king 
and the chief of their great ones in their 
power.” Such claims to independent power 
are what we read of before the genius of an 
Aurelian and a Probus consolidated the 
empire again. See the ‘Dict. of Biography ’ 
under AUREOLUS. 

19. shall destroy.| The Lat. is peculiar: 
ad irritum faciendum domos eorum in gladium ; 
perhaps suggestive of dkaraordrous moujoa, 
“to unsettle” or “ break up ” their homes. 

20. to reverence me.| Vulg. ad me veren- 
dum. But a more appropriate reading is ad 
movendum, “to the commotion,” found in the 
best MSS. 

Libanus.| As other quarters are denoted 
by winds, it is probable that a Libano here is 
due to a misunderstanding of dd AiBos. It 
would then be: “from the sunrising and 
from the south, from the south-east and from 
the south-west.” 


pope) 
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repay the things that they have done 
to them. 

21 Like as they do yet this day 
unto my chosen, so will I do also, 
and recompense in their bosom. “Thus 
saith the Lord God ; 

22, My right hand shall not spare 
the sinners, and my sword shall not 
cease over them that shed innocent 
blood upon the earth. 

23 The fire is gone forth from his 
wrath, and hath consumed the foun- 
dations of the earth, and the sinners, 
like the straw that is kindled. 

24 Woe to them that sin, and 
keep not my commandments! saith 


the Lord. ‘ 


25 I will not spare them: go your 
way, ye children, from the power, 
defile not my sanctuary. 

26 For the Lord knoweth all 
them that sin against him, and there- 
fore delivereth he them unto death 
and destruction. 

27 For now are the plagues come 
upon the whole earth, and ye shall 
remain in them: for God shall not 


23. hath consumed.| Better, perhaps, 
“ shall consume ;” Lat. devorabit (in MS. D.) 
for devoravit. But A. has devoravit. 

25. from the power.| Vulg. a@ potestate. 
The reading apostate in T. suggests at once 
the true reading apostate, “ye apostate 
children.” ‘This is confirmed by MS. A., and 
by the text of a passage of Gildas, where 
these verses are quoted. See Bensly, p. 37. 

26. delivereth.| Vulg. tradidit, “ hath de- 
livered.” MS. A. reads tradet, “‘ will deliver.” 

29. and the multitude.| Vulg. et sicut flatus 
eorum numerus feretur, etc. Instead of sicut 
the best MSS. have sic, while for sic flatus 
A. has sibilatus. In like manner for numerus 
the best authorities have in die itineris. Hence 
the sense would be: “and their hissing is 
borne over the earth from the day of their 
setting forth.” 

30. Carmanians.| Some MSS. have Ar- 
menu, on the principle (as Bensly says, p. 23) 
of putting the known for the unknown. 
Carmania was a region above the Persian 
Gulf, to the west of Gedrosia. Its name 
survives in Kirman, The Vulg. has Carmonii. 

The events here obscurely shadowed forth 
may have been the conquests of the Sas- 
sanide, especially Sapores I. (A.D. 240-273) 
and their conflicts with the Roman generals. 


II. ESDRAS. XV. [v. 2133 


deliver you, because ye have sinned 
against him. 

28 Behold an horrible vision, and 
the appearance thereof from the east : 

29 Where the nations of the 
dragons of Arabia shall come out 
with many chariots, and the multi- 
tude of them shall be carried as the 
wind upon earth, that all they which 
hear them may fear and tremble. 

30 Also the Carmanians raging in 
wrath shall go forth as the wild 
boars of the wood, and with great 
power shall they come, and join 
battle with them, and shall waste a 
portion of the land of the Assyrians. 

31 And then shall the dragons 
have the upper hand, remembering 
their nature; and if they shall turn 
themselves, conspiring together in 
great power to persecute them, 

32 Then these shall be troubled, 
and keep silence through their power, 
and shall flee. 

33 And from the land of the As- 
syrians shall the enemy besiege them, 
and consume some of them, and in 


Sapores had pushed his arms to the north- 
west, so far as to destroy Antioch and over- 
run Syria,—‘a portion of the land of the 
Assyrians,” v. 30. Odenathus and his brave 
queen Zenobia attacked him, and, having 
driven him back beyond the Euphrates, 
founded a new empire, with Palmyra for its 
capital. They might thus represent the 
‘“‘ dragons ” or “ fiery flying serpents” (comp. 
Isa. xxx. 6) of Arabia. The forces of 
Zenobia, after the death of Odenathus, were 
in turn attacked by Aurelian, driven from their 
position on the Orontes, and Zenobia herself 
finally cooped up within Palmyra, which was 
invested and taken. This would answer in 
some measure to the language of v. 33. 


81. zature.| Rather, “ birth,” or “ origin ;” 
Lat. nativitatis, The words “if they” are not 
in the Latin. 


32. their power.| Ie. through the power 
of their adversaries. 


33. the enemy.| Rather, “the lyer-in- 
wait;” Lat. subsessor,—thought by Hilgen- 
feld to denote Mzonius, the cousin or nephew 
of Odenathus, who slew him by treachery at 
Emesa, in A.D, 266 or 267. 


some of them.| Rather, “one of them;” 
Lat. unum ex illis. \n the clause which 


ry 
inst. 


Matt. 24. 


Rev. 14. 


r, pas- 
‘It, OF, 
ter. 


Ve 34—43.] 


their host shall be fear and dread, and 
strife 'among their kings. 

34 Behold clouds from the east 
and from the north unto the south, 
and they are very horrible to look 
upon, full of wrath and storm. 

35 They shall smite one upon 
another, and ‘they shall smite down a 
great multitude of stars upon the earth, 
- even their own star; and “blood shall 

be from the sword unto the belly, 

36 And dung of men unto the 
camel’s ' hough. 

37 And there shall be great fearful- 
ness and trembling upon earth: and 
they that see the wrath shall be afraid, 
and trembling shall come upon them. 

38 And then shall there come 
great storms from the south, and 
from the north, and another part 
from the west. 

39 And strong winds shall arise 


follows, for contentio in reges ipsorum, MS. A. 
has inconstabilitio regno illorum, “ unsettle- 
ment in their kingdom.” ‘The word incon- 
stabilitio, not elsewhere found (?), looks like a 
close rendering of dxaracracia. 


34. This is thought to refer to the inva- 
sion of the provinces of Asia Minor by Goths 
and Scythians from the north of the Euxine. 
Gallienus marched against them, but was 
recalled by the rebellion of Aureolus in Italy, 
and Marcian was left to carry on the cam- 
paign. See the passage from Syncellus, 
quoted by Hilgenfeld, p. 210. 

35. This verse is obscure. By “stars” in 
biblical language are sometimes meant lumi- 
naries of the Church, as in Dan. vili. 10; 
Rev. viii. 10. But here temporal powers 
would rather seem to be denoted; a use of 
language for which the Julium sidus of Horace 
affords some precedent. In the concluding 
words the text is very uncertain. The 
marginal reading “litter” is due to the 
Vulgate substramen, in place of which S. has 
suffraginem, “hough” or “ pastern.” If in 
place of jimus, “dung,” we read femoribus 
(see Bensly, p. 21), the sense would be: “and 
there shall be blood from the sword even to 
the horse’s belly, and from men’s thighs even 
to the camel’s hough.” Comp. Rev. xiv. 20, 
and the Book of Enoch, c. 100, ‘‘ A horse will 
walk up to his breast in the blood of sinners.” 


38. from the west.] Perhaps referring to 
the insurrection of Aureolus in Italy; as, in 
like manner, the counterblast from the East, 
that was to drive back this storm-cloud, 


ToD REN S 3s Vi. 


from the east, and shall open it ; and 
the cloud which he raised up in 
wrath, and the star stirred to cause 
fear toward the east and west wind, 
shall be destroyed. 

- 40 The great and mighty clouds 
shall be lifted up full of wrath, and 
the star, that they may make all the 
earth afraid, and them that dwell 
therein ; and they shall pour out over 
every high and eminent place an hor- 
rible star, 

41 Fire, and hail, and flying 
swords, and many waters, that all 
fields may be full, and all rivers, with 
the abundance of great waters. 

42 And they shall break down the 
cities and walls, mountains and hills, 
trees of the wood, and grass of the 
meadows, and their corn. 

43 And they shall go  stedfastly 


unto Babylon, and 'make her afraid. 


would prefigure the return march of Gal- 
lienus, when he shut up and besieged the 
insurgents in Milan. See above, on wv. 34. 


39. shall open.| Lat. recludent. ‘This word 
may bear the sense given in the English, that 
of “opening” or dispelling the cloud. But 
though this is its classical meaning, the later 
sense of “shutting up,” as in Ammianus and 
Tertullian, seems preferable here. By “it” 
is meant the “other part” of v. 38; while 
“he,” as I understand it, denotes the mover of 
the rebellion, the raiser of the cloud, himself. 


40. an horrible star.| 1 do not see how to 
give “star” here the same interpretation as in 
v.35. It seems to denote here the baleful 
influence of these wars and insurrections. 
Compare the “ pestifero sidere icti” of Livy 
(viii. 9), and the dorpoBorcicOa of the 
Greeks. In wv. 13 the same words are 
rendered “ fearful constellation.” 


41. fying swords.| It is suggested by 
Churton that this may be used to denote 
lightnings, called the “arrows” of God in 
Ps. xviii. 14 and elsewhere. But the sword 
would not, like the arrow, be a fitting symbol 
of something shot forth. It is more natural 
to refer it to such omens foreboding war as 
were the flaming swords seen in the sky by 
the terrified Romans after the battle of the 
Trasimene Lake. 


43. Babylon.] Ie. Rome, as in ‘Orac: 
Sibyll.’ v. 158: 

Kal packer wévrov Babdy, adrhy Te BaBvadyva, 

"IraAlns yaidy Te. 


141 


ll Or, 
destroy. 


142 


I Or, dike 


unto 


Babylon. 


© Rev. 13. 


7 8. 


44 They shall come to her, and 
besiege her, the star and all wrath 
shall they pour out upon her: then 
shall the dust and smoke go up unto 
the heaven, and all they that be about 
her shall bewail her. 

45 And they that remain under 
her shall do service unto them that 
have put her in fear. 

46 And thou, Asia, that art 'par- 
taker of the hope of Babylon, and art 
the glory of her person : 

47 Woe be unto thee, thou wretch, 
because thou hast made thyself like 
unto her; and hast decked thy 
daughters in whoredom, that they 
might please and glory in thy lovers, 
which have alway desired to commit 
whoredom with thee ! 

48 Thou hast followed her that is 
hated in all her works and inventions: 
therefore saith God, 

49 “Iwill send plagues upon thee; 
widowhood, poverty, famine, sword, 
and pestilence, to waste thy houses 
with destruction and death. 

50 And the glory of thy power 
shall be dried up as a flower, when the 
heat shall arise that is sent over thee. 


My ESDRAS? AVE 


[v. 44—58. 


51 Thou shalt be weakened as a 
poor woman with stripes, and as one 
chastised with wounds, so that the 
mighty and lovers shall not be able to 
receive thee. 

52 Would I with jealousy have 
so proceeded against thee, saith the 


countenance ? 

55 The reward of thy whoredom 
shall be in thy bosom, therefore shalt 
thou receive recompence. 

56 Like as thou hast done unto 
my chosen, saith the Lord, even so 
shall God do unto thee, and shall 
deliver thee into mischief. 

57 Thy children shall die of hun- 
ger, and thou shalt fall through the 
sword: thy cities shall be broken 
down, and all thine shall perish with 
the sword in the field. 

58 They that be in the mountains 
shall die of hunger, and eat their 
own flesh, and drink their own blood, 


make her afraid.| Rather, “ destroy ;” 
Lat. exterent. So in v. 45 Rénsch would 
read exteruerunt (late perfect from extero) 
instead of exterruerunt, and in v. 39 extritionem, 
“destruction,” for exterritationem, “ terror.” 
The reading exteritionem in S. makes the 
alteration plausible. 


46. The marginal reading “like unto” is 
due to a reading concors in specie instead of 
concors in spem. Hilgenfeld takes this and 
the next verses as pointing to the association 
of Odenathus in the empire, A.D. 264, when 
Asia was made the “ consort ” of Rome. 


50. Compare James i. 11. 


51. with wounds.] Fritzsche adopts the 
reading a mulieribus, though two of the best 
MSS. have vulneribus. The reading of the 
latter part is shewn by Bensly (p. 34) to be 
almost certainly ut non possis tuos, &c. Hence 
we may render: “‘Thou shalt be weakened 
aS a poor woman beaten and chastised by 
women, so that thou canst not receive thy 
powerful ones and thy lovers.” Baruch 


vi. 43 portrays such a picture of jealous 
cruelty. 


53. exalting the stroke.| I.e. uplifting the 
hands higher, to make the stroke fall heavier. 
But the reading of this verse is not certain. 
For dicens, “saying,” which requires v. 54 to 
be taken asa taunt addressed by the perse- 
cutor to the victim, Fritzsche reads on con- 
jecture ridens, making the sentence to end 
with wv. 53. The next verse would then be 
an indignant apostrophe addressed to the 
offending one, Asia. 

The sufferings in the persecution just 
after the death of Decius, when there was 
a massacre of Christians at Alexandria, may 
be alluded to here. 

54. Set forth.| Rather, “set off,” or 
“adorn;” Lat. exorna. 

55. thy whoredom.| Rather, “of a har- 
lot;” fornicarie being the reading of the 
best MSS. 

56. as thou hast done.| Lat. facies, “as 
thou wilt do.” 

58. their own blood.| More exactly, “ shall 
drink blood;” Lat. sanguinem bibent, which 
would of itself be an abomination. Comp. 
Acts xv. 20, 29. 


ish. 


Vv. 59—13.| 


for very hunger of bread, and thirst 
of water. 

59 Thou as unhappy shalt come 
through the sea, and receive plagues 
again. 

60 And in the passage they shall 
rush on the idle city, and shall de- 
stroy some portion of thy land, and 
consume part of thy glory, and shall 
return to Babylon that was destroyed. 

61 And thou shalt be cast down 
by them as stubble, and they shall be 
unto thee as fire ; 

62 And shall consume thee, and 
thy cities, thy land, and thy moun- 
tains ; all thy woods and thy fruitful 
trees shall they burn up with fire. 

63 Thy children shall they carry 
away captive, and, look, what thou 
hast, they shall spoil it, and 'mar the 
beauty of thy face. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1 Babylon and other places are threatened with 
plagues that cannot be avoided, 23 and with 
desolation. 40 The servants of the Lord 
must look for troubles: 51 and not hide 
their sins, 74. but leave them, and they shall 
be delivered. 


OE be unto thee, Babylon, 
and Asia! woe be unto thee, 
Egypt, and Syria! 

2 Gird up yourselves with cloths 
of sack and hair, bewail your children, 
and be sorry; for your destruction is 
at hand. 
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3 A sword is sent upon you, and 
who may turn it back? 

4 A fire is sent among you, and 
who may quench it ? 

5 Plagues are sent unto you, and 
what is he that may drive them 
away? 

6 May any man drive away an 
hungry lion in the wood? or may 
any one quench the fire in stubble, 
when it hath begun to burn? 

7 May one turn again the arrow 
that is shot of a strong archer ? 

8 The mighty Lord sendeth the 
plagues, and who is he that can drive 
them away? 

9 A fire shall go forth from his 
wrath, and who is he that may 
quench it? 

10 He shall cast lightnings, and 
who shall not fear? he shall thunder, 
and who shall not be afraid ? 

11 The Lord shall threaten, and 
who shall not be utterly beaten to 
powder at his presence? 

12 The earth quaketh, and the 
foundations thereof; the sea ariseth 
up with waves from the deep, and 
the waves of it are troubled, and the 
fishes thereof also, before the Lord, 
and before the glory of his power : 

13 For strong is his right hand 
that bendeth the bow, his arrows 
that he shooteth are sharp, and shall 
not miss, when they begin to be shot 
into the ends of the world. 


59. Thou as unhappy.| This is a somewhat 
stiff rendering of infelix per maria venies. 
But the best MSS. have primaria for per 
maria = “ unhappy before all others.” 


GOm 715) vor) ) Rather, erushs*) slat, 
allident. \n place of ociosam, rendered “idle,” 
which is the best reading, the Vulgate has 
accisam, the “slain city.” To what this 
partial devastation of Asia, and utter subver- 
sion of Rome, may point, I am unable to say. 


63. and, look, what thou hast.| ‘The Lat. 
is et censum tuum in predam habebunt, “ shall 
take thy possessions for a prey.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


6. or may any one.| The quotation in 
Gildas, and MS. A., agree in a better text 


here: aut nunquid extinguet (-it) ignem cum 
stramen incensum fuerit ? = “ Or will anything 
quench the fire when straw hath been set on 
fire?” See Bensly, p. 39. 

10. be afraid.| Lat. pavebit. But Gildas 
and A., as above, agree in reading orrebit, a 
stronger word. 

ll. beaten to powder.| Or “crushed;” 
Lat. conteretur. ‘The words “at his pre- 
sence,” or “from before his face” (Lat. a 
facie ipsius), are best connected, as in A, 
and Gildas, with what follows. Comp. Ps. 
Ixxvili. 165 CxXiv. 7. 

12. Comp. Ps. xviii. 15. 


13. shall not miss.| Churton compares 
the “right aiming thunderbolts” of Wisdom 
V. 21. 


144 


1 Or, 
plagues. 


14 Behold, the plagues are sent, 
and shall not return again, until they 
come upon the earth. 

15 The fire is kindled, and shall 
not be put out, till it consume the 
foundation of the earth. 

16 Like as an arrow which is shot 
of a mighty archer returneth not 
backward: even so the plagues that 
shall be sent upon earth shall not 
return again. 

17 Woe is me! woe is me! who 
will deliver me in those days? 

18 The beginning of sorrows and 
great mournings; the beginning of 
famine and great death; the begin- 
ning of wars, and the powers shall 
stand in fear; the beginning of evils ! 
what shall I do when these evils shall 
come 

19 Behold, famine and plague, tri- 
bulation and anguish, are sent as 
scourges for amendment. 

20 But for all these things they 
shall not turn from their wickedness, 
nor be alway mindful of the scourges. 

21 Behold, victuals shall be so 
good cheap upon earth, that they 
shall think themselves to be in good 
case, and even then shall "evils grow 
upon earth, sword, famine, and great 
confusion, 

22 For many of them that dwell 
upon earth shall perish of famine ; 


18. and great death.| Vulg. et multi 
interitus, which, like multi gemitus before, 
should probably be taken as a kind of 
apodosis in the nom., not genit. But the 
best reading is et multi interient (= interibunt). 
The sense, slightly paraphrased, appears to 
be: “Though it is but the beginning of 
sorrows, many shall wail; though but the 
beginning of famine, many shall perish; 
though but the beginning of wars, powers 
shall be in terror; though but the beginning 
of evils, all men shall tremble.” ‘The Geneva 
Version supplies the clause missing in the 
A. V., “and all shall tremble” (Lat. e¢ trepi- 
dabunt omnes), which is needed to complete 
the parallelism of the sentence. 

20. shall not.| Rather, “will not.” 


21. so good cheap.| An expression often 
found in old writers, answering to the French 
& bon marché. 


Il, ESDRAS. XX Vl [v. 14—32. 


and the other, that escape the hunger, 
shall the sword destroy. 

23 And the dead shall be cast out 
as dung, and there shall be no man 
to comfort them: for the earth shall 
be wasted, and the cities shall be cast 
down. 

24 There shall be no man left to 
till the earth, and to sow it. 

25 The trees shall give fruit, and 
who shall gather them? 

26 The grapes shall ripen, and 
who shall tread them? for all places 
shall be desolate of men: 

27 So that one man shall desire to 
see another, and to hear his voice. 

28 For of a city there shall be ten 
left, and two of the field, which shall 
hide themselves in the thick groves, 
and in the clefts of the rocks. 

29 “As in an orchard of olives Isa. 17. 
upon every tree there are left three © 
or four olives ; 

30 Or as when a vineyard is 
gathered, there are left some clusters 
of them that diligently seek through 
the vineyard : 

31 Even so in those days there 
shall be three or four left by them that 
search their houses with the sword. 

32 And the earth shall be laid 
waste, and the fields thereof shall 
wax old, and her ways and all her 
paths shall grow full of thorns, be- 


to be in good case.| A rather loose render- 
ing of sibi esse directam pacem, ‘that peace is 
assured for them.” ‘This meaning of directam 
appears to follow from the notion of being 
“ straightforward,” and so “ unimpeded.” 


22. famine... hunger.| Another instance 
of the translator’s fondness for varying words. 
It is fames in both cases in the Latin. 

23. shall be wasted.| Rather, “shall be 
left desolate ;” Lat. derelinquetur ... deserta; 
and for “the cities” read “its cities.” 

26. all places.| Rather, “for there shall 
be great desolation in places ;” Lat. erit enim 
locis magna desertio. 

28. Comp. Rev. vi. 15, 16. 

32. shall grow full of thorns.) Rather, 
“ shall grow thorns ;” Lat. germinabunt spinas. 
In what follows ¢ranseat ouis is said by 
Bensly to be the true reading of both A. and 


1 Cor, 
b 30) 


Vv. 33—52.] 


cause no man shall travel there- 
through. 

33 The virgins shall mourn, having 
no bridegrooms; the women shall 
mourn, having no husbands; their 
daughters shall mourn, having no 
helpers. 

34. In the wars shall their bride- 
grooms be destroyed, and their hus- 
bands shall perish of famine. 

35 Hear now these things, and 
understand them, ye servants of the 
Lord. 

36 Behold the word of the Lord, 
receive it: believe not the gods of 
whom the Lord spake. 

37 Behold, the plagues draw nigh, 
and are not slack. 

38 As when a woman with child 
in the ninth month bringeth forth 
her son, within two or three hours of 
her birth great pains compass her 
womb, which pains, when the child 
cometh forth, they slack not a mo- 
ment: 

39 Even so shall not the plagues 
be slack to come upon the earth, 
and the world shall mourn, and 
sorrows shall come upon it on every 
side. 

40 O my people, hear my word: 
make you ready to the battle, and in 
those evils be even as pilgrims upon 
the earth. 

41 “He that selleth, let him be as 
he that fleecth away: and he that 
buyeth, as one that will lose : 

42 He that occupieth merchandise, 
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as he that hath no profit by it: and 
he that buildeth, as he that shall not 
dwell therein: 

43 He that soweth, as if he should 
not reap: so also he that planteth the 
vineyard, as he that shall not gather 
the grapes : 

44 They that marry, as they that 
shall get no children; and they that 
marry not, as the widowers. 

45 And therefore they that labour 
labour in vain : 

46 For strangers shall reap their 
fruits, and spoil their goods, over- 
throw their houses, and take their 


children captives, for "in captivity and 1 Or, for. 
p ) ptivity 


famine shall they get children, 

47 And they that occupy their 
‘merchandise with robbery, the more 
they deck their cities, their houses, 
their possessions, and their own per- 
sons : 


48 The more will I be angry with 


them for their sin, saith the Lord. 


4g Like as a whore envieth a right 
honest and virtuous woman : 

50 So shall righteousness hate in- 
iquity, when she decketh herself, and 
shall accuse her to her face, when he 
cometh that shall defend him that 
diligently searcheth out. every sin 
upon earth. 

51 And therefore be ye not like 
thereunto, nor to the works thereof. 

52 For yet a little, and iniquity 
shall be taken away out of the earth, 
and righteousness shall reign among 
you. 


S., instead of transient homines. 
should be: 
through it.” 


2 


XXXIl. 37. 


Hence it 
“because no sheep _passeth 
For “wax old” comp. Ps. cil. 
6. 

36. the gods.| Lat. diis. Comp. Deut. 
But Fritzsche reads zs on con- 


jecture. 


40. as pilgrims.) Comp. Heb. xi. 13. 


The reminiscences of the N. T. in this and 
the following verses (see marg. ref.) cannot 
but strike the reader. 


43. planteth.| Rather, “ pruneth ;” Lat. 


putat. 


46. their goods.| Lat. substantiam illorum. 


Apoc.—Vol. I, 


47. the more.| Rather, “as long as;” 
Lat. quantum diu, or quamdiu. 

49. The comparison, as will be seen, is 
inverted. ‘‘ Righteousness” is what should 
answer to the “ virtuous woman.” ‘The two- 
fold rendering “envy” and “hate” is also 
uncalled for, the word being the same in both 
cases in the Latin—ze/ari. Fritzsche amends 
the text so as to read: “‘ Like as a becoming 
and good woman is very jealous of, &c., so 
will righteousness be jealous of iniquity.” 
This is taking valde to qualify ze/atur. If 
not so, it will be ona valde, “a right good 
woman,” as in the text. 


51. thereunto.| I.e. to Iniquity, personified. 
L 
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© Luke 16. 


TGs 


@Gen. 1.1. 


STAT. 
4. 


/ Ps. 24.2 


Gen. 2. 
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53 Let not the sinner say that he 
hath not sinned: for God shall burn 
coals of fire upon his head, which 
saith before the Lord God and his 
glory, I have not sinned, 

54 Behold, the Lord knoweth all 
the works of men, ‘their imaginations, 
their thoughts, and their hearts : 

Which spake but the word, 
Let the earth be made; ¢and it was 
made: Let the heaven be made; and 
it was created. 

56 In his word were the stars 
made, and he knoweth the “number 
of them. 

57 He searcheth the deep, and the 
treasures thereof; he hath measured 
the sea, and what it containeth. 

58 He hath shut the sea in the 
midst of the waters, and with his 
word hath he hanged the earth upon 
the waters. 

59 He spreadeth out the heavens 
like a vault; “upon the waters hath 
he founded it. 

60 In the desert hath he made 
springs of water, and pools upon the 
tops of the mountains, that the floods 
might pour down from the high rocks 
to water the earth. 

61 He made man, and put his 
heart in the midst of the body, and 
gave him breath, life, and under- 
standing. 


62 Yea, and the Spirit of Al- 
mighty God, which made all things, 
and searcheth out all hidden things in 
the secrets of the earth, 

63 Surely he knoweth your inven- 
tions, and what ye think in your 
hearts, even them that sin, and would 
hide their sin. 

64 Therefore hath the Lord ex- 
actly searched out all your works, 
and he will put you all to shame. 

65 And when your sins are brought 
forth, ye shall be ashamed before men, 
and your own sins shall be your ac- 
cusers in that day. 

66 What will ye do? or how will 
ye hide your sins before God and his 
angels? 

67 Behold, God himself is the 
judge, fear him: leave off from your 
sins, and forget your iniquities, to 
meddle no more with them for ever: 
so shall God lead you forth, and 
deliver you from all trouble. 

68 For, behold, the burning wrath 
of a great multitude is kindled over 
you, and they shall take away certain 
of you, and feed you, 'being idle, 
with things offered unto idols. 

69 And they that consent unto 
them shall be had in derision and in 
reproach, and trodden under foot. 

70 For there shall be in every 
place, and in the next cities, a great 


[v. 53—70. 


WOr, dein, 
unable to 
resist. 


Prov. xxv. 22; Rom. xii. 20. 


53. coals of fire.| Fritzsche compares 
But the heap- 


ing coals of fire on an enemy’s head, there 
spoken of, is to soften and melt, that better 
feelings may be drawn out, as the metal from 


the ore in the furnace. 
of is one of vengeance. 


The act here spoken 
Hence Ps. cxx. 3 (in 


the Prayer Book version) is a truer parallel. 


“ 


lished ;” Lat. fundate. 


54. knoweth.| Rather, “will know,” or 
will take knowledge of ;” Lat. cognoscet. 


56. made.| Rather, “founded,” or “ estab- 
So in vw. 59 the same 


word is used, and there correctly rendered. 


The idea is that of the oTepewpa, OY jirma- 
mentum. 


larum. 


57. the deep, W'c.| Lat. abyssum et thesauros 
The plural larum shews that 


alyssos should be read, as it is by Hilgenfeld. 


58. Comp. Job xxxviii. 8. 


59. This is quoted by Ambrose (‘ Epist.” 


xxix.). -See Bensly, p. 36 2. 


The original 


is Isa. xl. 22, which Ambrose cites differently. 


62. Spirit.] The best MSS. waver between 
spiramentum and spiramen, meant, I suppose, 


to be a close rendering of zvedpa. 


The 


word “ Spirit” is in the same construction as 


“breath,” &c. inv. 61, 
be placed at the end of this verse. 


68. and feed you, being idle, ds'c.] 


The full stop should 


The 


Lat. is et cibabunt idolis occisos, which would 
naturally mean, “and shall feed the slain with 
idols ;” or possibly, ‘‘and shall give the slain 


as food (= as an offering) for idols.” 


The 


translator appears to have found ociosos in his 
copy for occisos, whence the rendering in the 


text. A like variation appears in xv. 60. 


70. in every place.| The Latin here is 
almost certainly corrupt: erit enim locis locus. 
Fritzsche conjectures: erit enim locis multis 


v. 7I—78.] 


insurrection upon those that fear the 
Lord. 

71 They shall be like mad men, 
sparing none, but still spoiling and 
destroying those that fear the Lord. 

72, For they shall waste and take 
away their goods, and cast them out 
of their houses. 

73 Then shall they be known, 
who are my chosen; and they shall 
be tried as the gold in the fire. 

74 Hear, O ye my beloved, saith 
the Lord : behold, the days of trouble 
are at hand, but I will deliver you 
from the same. 


II. ESDRAS. XVI. 


75 Be ye not afraid, neither doubt; 
for God is your guide, 

76 And the guide of them who 
keep my commandments and precepts, 
saith the Lord God : let not your sins 
weigh you down, and let not your 
iniquities lift up themselves. 

77 Woe be unto them that are 
bound with their sins, and covered 
with their iniquities, like as a field is 
covered over with bushes, and the 
path thereof covered with thorns, that 
no man may travel through ! 


78 It is "left undressed, and is cast LO sie 


into the fire to be consumed therewith. ~ 


motus, et, &c., “ for there shall be disturbance 
in many places.” Instead of “next” read 
“neighbouring ;” Lat. vicinas. 

73. More literally, ‘“‘Then shall the trial 
of my elect appear, as gold that is tried in the 
fire COmpy teetrt, 7. 

77. covered.| ‘Two Latin words are here 
rendered by the same word in English. 
“Covered with bushes” should rather be 


“choked” or “overrun with underwood ;” 
Lat. constringitur a silva. 


78. is cast.| As the subject is still “a 
field” (ager), this would be more fitly ren- 
dered ‘is left to,” or “is given up to;” Lat. 
mittitur. 

A subscription is found in some MSS., 
“Explicit liber Ezre quintus,” or “ Expli- 
ciunt libri Esdre.” 


APPENDIX. 


VISION OF THE EAGLE (ch. xi. 1—ch. xii. 39). 


As the question of the date of this Book 
turns. in part on the interpretation given to 
the Vision of the Eagle, it may be worth 
while to endeavour to state clearly what the 
Vision was. From the fluctuating use of 
words in the English Version, it is difficult, 
without some study, to form any distinct 
conception of it. 

An Eagle is seen by the prophet to rise from 
the sea, having twelve ‘feathered wings” 
(ale pennarum). ‘These wings are spread so 
as to overshadow the earth, Out of her 
wings (penne, but plainly the same as the 
ale pennarum) were growing eight ‘“ contrary 
feathers” (contrariz penne), or wing-like 
growths (see note on v. 3), which came to be 
“little wings” (pennacula modica), or, aS we 
may call them for distinction, pinions. It is 
not said that the twelve large wings were on 
one side, and the eight small ones on the 
other, nor that they were arranged in any 
special manner. ‘The Eagle has three heads, 
which remain at rest during its flight, the 
middle one being greater than the other two. 
As the Eagle rises upon its talons, a cry is 
heard proceeding from the midst of its body, 
bidding the wings to “ watch not all at once,” 
but by course, and the heads to be reserved 


till the last. On the “right side” there now 
arises one wing, which reigns till it comes to 
an end. ‘The second follows, and has a 
“ oreat time ;” so that the declaration is made 
that no succeeding one will reign as much as 
half its length of time. In this way all the 
twelve wings reign and pass away in succes- 
sion, save only that some of them “ were set 
up but ruled not.” Two also of the eight 
pinions rise and fall in like manner. There 
are thus left (w. 23) only the three heads which 
are at rest, and the remaining six out of the 
eight pinions. Of the six pinions left, two 
separate themselves, and “ remain under ” the 
head on the right side; the other four con- 
tinuing as before. These four (now called, 
v. 25, “the feathers that were under the 
wing ;” and in xii. 19, “ under-feathers”) at- 
tempt to raise themselves to power. One is 
“set up,” but shortly disappears. The 
second of the four does the same, but has a 
still briefer course. Two pinions alone are 
left of these four. They aspire to reign, but 
are devoured by the central head, with the 
co-operation of the two on either side. This 
central head now reigns with more power 
than any of the wings had done, and puts the 
earth in fear. But on a sudden it is gone, 
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even as the wings. ‘There survive now only 
the two outside heads, and the two pinions 
that had taken shelter under the right-hand 
one (v. 24). These two heads bear sway 
over the earth, as the middle one had done, 
till in process of time the one on the right 
hand devours that on the left. 

A roaring Lion is now seen to rush from 
a forest, and, with human voice, to upbraid 
the Eagle for its oppression, commanding it 
to appear no more. On this the head still 
left disappears, and the two pinions (see note 
on xii. 2) which had sheltered under it have 
a semblance of dominion, but their kingdom 
is “small and full of uproar ;” till at length 
“the whole body of the eagle is burnt,” and 
nothing remains of it upon the earth. 

In ch. xii. a partial explanation of this 
mysterious vision is given. It is declared 
(wv. 11, cf. xi. 39) to be the kingdom symbol- 
ized by the fourth living creature in Daniel’s 
vision (Dan. vii. 7). The twelve wings are 
so many kings, who reign in succession; the 
term of the second exceeding that of any of 
the rest. The voice from the midst of the 
body is the cry of internal discord and com- 
motion. The eight pinions are eight kings, 
“whose times shall be but small, and their 
years swift.” Two of these are the last 
survivors. ‘The three heads are three king- 
doms, more powerful and oppressive than 
those of the wings before them. The middle- 
most and greatest of the three is to “ die 
upon his bed, and yet with pain” (wv. 26). 
The other two are to be slain with the sword. 
The Lion is the Anointed of the Lord, who 
will rebuke the Eagle for its oppression, and 
make it come to an end. 


Now, admitting that an eagle may be a 
natural emblem of any kingdom, the express 
reference in xii. r1 to “the kingdom ” (‘“‘ the 
fourth kingdom,” in all the versions) of 
Daniel’s vision seems to limit the application 
in this case to Rome. As the wings and 
heads are constituent parts of one body, it 
would be unnatural to assume that the wings 
can represent a series of monarchs in one of 
the great empires of antiquity, and the heads 
aseries in another. If this be allowed, it shuts 
out such theories as those of Hilgenfeld, that 
by the wings may be meant the Ptolemies or 
the Seleucid, and by the heads the members 
of a Roman triumvirate. Hence it would 
seem that the fulfilment of the Vision must 
be sought in the history of Rome herself. 
Moreover, one point of resemblance seems to 
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arrest attention at once. The second of the 
twelve wings, interpreted (xii. 14) to mean 
kings, has a reign more than twice as long as 
any succeeding one. If we begin the series 
with Julius Cesar, as is done in the ‘ Sibylline 
Oracles’ (v. 10-15), this might be held to 
be fulfilled in the case of Augustus, whose 
“reign ” may be taken as lasting from B.C. 43, 
when he was made Consul, to his death in 
A.D. 14. But then, if this be taken as a 
starting-point, with whom is the line of twelve 
to end?) Why should it cease at Domitian? 
And who are the three heads? An ingeni- 
ous solution is proposed by Gfrérer (quoted 
by Dr. Westcott, art. SECOND Book OF 
EspRAS in the ‘ Dict. of the Bible’); namely, 
that, as some of the twelve were only “set 
up, but ruled not,” the series may consist of 
the nine Cesars proper (Julius Cesar to 
Vitellius) and three pretenders, Piso, Vindex, 
and Nymphidius. The three heads would 
then be the three Flavian emperors, Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian. ‘This seems more pro- 
bable than the theory of Volkmar, that, as 
the eagle would require pairs of wings 
balancing on each side, in order to fly, we 
should assume a pair of wings to represent 
one sovereign, and in like manner a pair of the 
lesser wings or pinions. But the language 
of xii. 14, 20 seems irreconcilable with this. 
On the whole, then, the hypothesis of 
Gfrorer, given above, seems the most satis- 
factory. It leaves many things unexplained, 
especially the sequence of the eight pinions,— 
or rather the first six of the eight, as the last 
two are obscurely described as lingering on 
after the destruction of the third head. But it 
presents some striking coincidences with his- 
tory. The first of the three heads expired 
by a natural death, yet with pain. This was 
true of Vespasian in A.D. 79. ‘The second was 
destroyed by the sword of the third, who 
in turn fell a victim to the sword. While it 
may not be considered proved that Titus was 
murdered by Domitian, there was a strong 
conviction in the popular mind that such was 
the case, as is evident from the statements of 
Suetonius and Dion Cassius; and this is 
enough to justify the writer of this book. A 
Jew who had seen the destruction of his City 
and Temple under the first two of these 
Flavian emperors, and who was smarting 
under the exactions of the third, might well 
look and pray for the speedy coming of the 
“Lion of the tribe of Judah,” and break 


out into a prophecy of that which his soul 
longed for, 
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§ I. ConrTEnTs, 


THE book, after a few words of preface 
(i. 1, 2), declaring the work to be the 
record of the deeds (or words) of Tobit, 
“an honest and good man” (vii. 7), 
of the tribe of Naphtali, begins with an 
autobiography (i. 3—iii. 6). Tobit de- 
scribes himself as having “ walked all 
the days of his life in the way of truth 
and justice,” and illustrates the state- 
ment by some notes of his life before 
and after his removal to Nineveh. In 
the day of national apostasy others 
might have sacrificed to Baal, he had 
never done so; others might have neg- 
lected the festival visits to Jerusalem and 
the payment of tithes, he had scrupu- 
lously observed both the letter and the 
spirit of the Law (i. 4-8); in the days 
of national captivity others might have 
eaten “the bread of the Gentiles,” he, 
like another Daniel (i. 8), had kept 
himself from the defiling meats. He 
was married to Anna, one of his own 
tribe, and an only son Tobias had been 
born to them. ‘The brief description of 
his life in Nineveh gives the picture of 
what must often have happened—the 
life of the exile happy or sad according 
to the nature of the reigning king. 
Under “ Enemessar” (see note) he ac- 
quired position and secured employ- 
ment ; and he used his hour of prosperity 
in benefiting his more needy brethren, 
and in placing in safe hands money for 


his own future use: under another king, 
Sennacherib, he had to endure the loss 
of all his goods, and his acts of mercy 
to the unburied dead imperilled his life. 
Rest and security came to him again 
when “ Sarchedonus” reigned in Nineveh 
(i. 13-22). 

Chap. il. gives the history of Tobit’s 
blindness—his efforts to procure relief— 
the poverty which fell upon his house- 
hold — and his domestic unhappiness. 
Some years passed (see il. 10, note), and 
matters had not improved. Tobit took 
refuge in prayer, and that a prayer for 
deliverance “ out of his distress” and for 
rest in “the everlasting place” (iil, 1-6). 
The same day the prayer of a sorrowing 
woman—Sara, the daughter of Raguel— 
rose from the “upper chamber” of a 
house in Ecbatane, a city of Media. She 
had been married seven times, and her 
seven husbands had died before the con- 
summation of marriage. The taunts of 
others maddened her to contemplate 
suicide; a better mind impelled her to 
prayer: “ If it please not Thee that I 
should die, command some regard to be 
had of me and pity taken of me, that I 
hear no more reproach” (il. 7-15). 
“The prayers of them both,” says the 
chronicler, “‘ were heard before the 
majesty of the greatGod. And Raphael 
was sent to heal them both” (iii. 16, 17). 

Ch. iv. leads up to the events which 
brought about the introduction of 
Raphael to Tobit’s household. Tobit, 
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anxious to set his money matters in 
order before his death, summons to him 
his son Tobias, informs him of the money 
left with Gabael, and bids him seek out 
a guide for the journey to Media (v. 3). 
The old man gives his son admirable 
advice, illustrated by his own practice. 
Duty to the mother who may survive 
the speaker, and duty to the God Who 
alone can make life worth living, will 
preserve to his son an upright, honest 
course. Free but discriminating alms- 
giving (urged more than once; cp. iv. 
7-11, 16, 17), a happy and lawful mar- 
riage (iv. 12, 13), a perception of the 
responsibilities of his position (iv. 14; 15), 
and a readiness to accept sound counsel 
are to be features of a character which 
will count the “fear of God” the “ de- 
parture from all sin,” and “the doing 
that which is pleasing in God’s sight” 
“much wealth,” in spite of and in the 
midst of earthly poverty (iv. 21). The 
guide is found in Raphael, who assumes 
the name of Azarias, and claims kindred 
with Tobit’s own family (v. 12). The 
old man satisfies himself of the trust- 
worthiness of his son’s companion, and 
they pass away followed by a father’s 
blessing and a mother’s tears (v. 16-22). 

Ch. vi. recounts the capture of the 
fish in the river Tigris (v. 2). Tobias, 
at Raphael’s bidding, reserves the heart, 
the liver, and the gall; the use of the 
two first being explained to him thus: 
“if a devil or an evil spirit trouble any, 
we must make a smoke thereof before 
the man or the woman, and the party 
shall be no more vexed” (v. 7); and of 
the last-named, “it is good to anoint a 
man that hath whiteness in his eyes, and 
he shall be healed” (v. 8). Tobias 
would hail with joy the prospect of 
seeing his father restored to sight by 
so simple a remedy; but what interest 
could he take in the utility of the other 
medicines? ‘This interest Raphael pre- 
sently arouses in him. As they pass on, 
Tobias learns the intention of his guide 
to stay at the house of Raguel, his 
cousin ; and that he, Sara’s husband-to- 
be by right of inheritance, should also 
become her preserver through the help 
of a “ merciful God,” and by the use of 
the smoking heart and liver, ‘The Angel’s 
words arouse the young man’s deepest 
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sympathies ;— “when he had heard 
these things, he loved Sara, and his heart 
was effectually joined unto her.” ‘The 
travellers reach Ecbatane in due course, 
and are received by Raguel, Edna his 
wife, and Sara with a true Oriental 
courtesy, changed into affectionate de- 
monstrativeness and hospitality when 
the half-suspected relationship is made 
known (vil. 1-8). Tobias, however, 
like another of old (Gen. xxiv. 33), will 
eat nothing till a marriage contract has 
been agreed and sworn to between him 
and Sara. With the ardour of love at 
first sight he sets aside Raguel’s frank 
confession of their great trouble (zz. 
g-15); and the chapter closes with a 
mother’s prayer for her weeping child as 
she leads her to the marriage-chamber 
(vv. 16-18). 

Chapter viii, gives the consequences 
of using the means suggested by the 
Angel for the expulsion of “the evil 
spirit,” who had so long plagued Sara : 
‘he fled into the utmost parts of Egypt, 
and the Angel bound him” (viii. 1-3). 
This is followed by the simple but 
touching prayer of the delivered couple 
(vv. 4-8) ; Raguel’s outburst of genuine 
thanksgiving to Him Who had “had 
mercy of two that were the only be- 
gotten children of their fathers;” and 
the prolongation of the marriage festi- 
vities for fourteen days (vv. 19-21). 
During this time Raphael, at the request 
of Tobias, goes to Rages and fetches 
away the money left with Gabael (ch. ix.), 
On his return Tobias, resisting the pres- 
sure to detain him, departs with his wife 
and Raphael, his goods, money, and ser- 
vants, homewards to Nineveh, followed 
by the blessings of Raguel and Edna; 
the mother giving her son-in-law one 
parting word of affectionate caution, 
“ Behold, I commit my daughter unto 
thee of special trust, wherefore do not 
entreat her evil” (x. 8-12). 

In the meantime Tobit and Anna had 
been counting the days for the journey 
out and home which they had calcu- 
lated would be required by Tobias and 
Raphael. When these days had expired, 
and neither son nor guide appeared, 
there fell a distressing anxiety upon the 
hearts of the blind father and the 
mother. ‘Are they detained?” was 
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Tobit’s question. “Is Gabael dead, and 
no man to give the money?” The 
mother’s thoughts were more sad and 
more positive: “ My son is dead,” she 
cried ; “ now I care for nothing, since I 
have let thee go, the light of mine eyes.” 
“« Every day,” says the narrative, “ she 
went out into the way which they went, 
and did eat no meat in the day-time, 
and ceased not whole nights to bewail 
her son” (x. 1-7). It was as she sat 
thus one day, “ looking about toward the 
way for her son,” that “she espied him 
coming, and the man that went with 
him” (xi. 5, 6). At Raphael’s sugges- 
tion Tobias and he had pushed on ahead 
of the caravan, the love of a bridegroom 
yielding for awhile to the affection of a 
son. In a few moments the mother’s 
arms were round his neck. Tobias 
carried in his hand the gall of the fish ; 
he saw his blind father “ stumbling” 
towards him: with one hand he saved 
him from falling, with the other he 
“‘strake of the gall on his father’s eyes, 
saying, Be of good hope, my father. 
And when his eyes began to smart, he 
rubbed them; and the whiteness pilled 
away from the corners of his eyes; and 
when he saw his son, he fell upon his 
neck,” weeping for joy and blessing God 
(xi. 2-15). The chapter concludes with 
the arrival of Sara, and an account of 
the festivities which followed. 

There remained one thing more to be 
done, to reward the faithful Azarias, 
Father and son agreed that his services 
merited more than the covenanted wages ; 
and gratitude prompted Tobias to sug- 
gest, “Give him half of those things 
which I have brought.” With this 
princely gift Tobit would have dismissed 
Azarias. But the time of self-revelation 
had come, and Azarias took them both 
apart. ‘Give God thanks,” he said, 
“not me. Bless Him, praise Him for 
the things which He hath done unto 
you. It 1s good to keep close the secret 
of a king, but it is honourable to reveal 
the works of God” (xii. 5, 6). He de- 
clared to them his true nature (xii. 19) : 
“T am Raphael, one of the seven holy 
Angels, which present the prayers of the 
saints, and which go in and out before 
the glory of the Holy One” (xit* 15). 
Did they marvel why he had come to 
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them? Let them recall certain facts, 
certain prayers, certain deeds. Tobit’s 
prayers and Sara’s prayers had been 
brought by him in remembrance before 
the Holy One: Tobit’s deeds of mercy 
to the dead had been witnessed by him. 
Therefore had God sent him to heal 
those who prayed, and those who prac- 
tised what they prayed “with fasting and 
alms and righteousness” (xii. 8-14). 
And then he cheered those “troubled” 
and worshipping men: “Fear not. It 
shall go well with you. Give God 
thanks, for I go up to Him that sent 
me” (xii, 16-22). 

One especial injunction was left with 
Tobit and his son by the Angel: “ Write 
all things which are done in a book” 
(xii. 20). ‘Tobit remembered the charge, 
and chapter xill. gives as an instalment 
the ‘ prayer of rejoicing” which he 
“wrote.” It is a prayer dictated by the 
experience of his own life, and a con- 
tinuous commentary on the truth with 
which it opens, ‘“‘ God doth scourge, and 
hath mercy ; He leadeth down to hell 
and bringeth up again” (xiii. 2). The 
history of his own life was from darkness 
to light, from sorrow to joy: might it 
not, must it not, be the same with his 
fellow-countrymen and with Jerusalem, 
the holy city? A few extracts will shew 
this: “In the land of my captivity do 
I praise God,” he exclaims, “ and declare 
His might and majesty to a sinful nation. 
O ye sinners, turn and do justice before 
Him! Who can tell if He will accept 
you and have mercy on you P” (xiii. 6 4). 
““Confess Him before the Gentiles, ye 
children of Israel; for He is the God 
our Father for ever. He will scourge 
us for our iniquities, and will have mercy 
again. If ye turn to Him with your 
whole heart, and deal uprightly before 
Him, then will He turn unto you and will 
not hide His face from you” (xiii. 3-6 a), 
From God’s people to God’s city the 
transition was easy ; in spirited and pa- 
thetic language the “ seer” foretells the 
future: ‘“O Jerusalem, the holy city, 
He will scourge thee for thy children’s 
works, and will have mercy again on the 
sons of the righteous. Praise” (note the 
thought) “the everlasting King that His 
tabernacle may be builded in thee again 
with joy, and make joyful there in thee 
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those that are captives, and love in thee 
for ever those that are miserable” (xiii. 
9, 10). In his vision of the future Tobit 
sees “the children of the just gathered 
together” in Jerusalem, and blessing “the 
Lord of the just, and many nations 
coming from far with gifts in their hands, 
even gifts to the King of Heaven, and 
all generations praising the holy city 
with great joy” (xiii. 11-13). The vision 
creates in him an ecstasy of happiness : 
““O blessed are they which love thee 
(Jerusalem), for they shall rejoice in thy 
peace : blessed are all they which have 
been sorrowful for all thy scourges ; for 
they shall rejoice for thee, when they 
have seen all thy glory, and shall be 
glad for ever” (xiii. 14). In terms which 
reflect the inspiration of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah and foreshadow the vision ot 
the Apocalypse, he beholds “ Jerusalem 
built up with precious stones, and her 
towers with pure gold;” he hears the 
very “streets singing Alleluia,” and 
men’s voices proclaiming, “ Blessed be 
God, Which hath extolled it for ever” 
(xiii. 16-18). 

Tobit was 66 years old when his sight 
was restored to him, and he lived to be 
158 (xiv. 1, 11). The occupation of 
that span of 92 years was the same as 
that of his previous life: it may be 
summed up in those words of the dying 
man which are also the motto of the 
Book: “Consider, my son, what alms 
doeth, and how righteousness doth de- 
liver” (xiv. 11). The words form part 
of the last counsel the “very aged” 
father gave to Tobias and his six sons. 
In that counsel he advised Tobias to 
take his family from Nineveh, the de- 
struction of which he believed inevitable, 
and find peace “ for a time” in Media, 
far away from the “good land” of 
Palestine, from ‘desolate Jerusalem ” 
and the “ burned house of God” (xiv. 
4, 8). “For a time” only; because 
though he and Tobias might never live 
to see it, yet would their children find it 
true, “that again God will have mercy 
on them, and bring them again into the 
land, where they shall build a Temple, 
but not like to the first, until the time of 
that age be fulfilled ; and afterward they 
shall return from all places of their cap- 
tivity and build up Jerusalem gloriously, 
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and the house of God shall be built in it 
with a glorious building, as the prophets 
have spoken” (xiv. 5). Tobias remained 
in Nineveh till his mother was also dead ; 
to both he gave “honourable” burial, 
and then with Sara went to Media to 
Ecbatane, to the home of Raguel (xiv. 
12). There in due course he buried 
Raguel and Edna, and there too he 
himself died at the age of 127 5 but not 
before he had “ heard of the destruction 
of Nineveh” by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
had “ rejoiced over ” its fall (xiv. 13-15). 


§ II. TeExTs AND ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


The popularity and charm of the Book 
of Tobit are attested both by its early 
circulation in Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Greek, and Latin texts; and by the 
frequent comments, numerous illustra- 
tions, and additional details which, in 
these Versions, give variety to the form 
of the story while preserving intact the 
main facts. But of these texts which is 
the original? Or, are they in their pre- 
sent form reproductions of a lost original? 
A few words upon the texts themselves 
must precede any attempt at answering 
this still disputed problem. 

(a.) The Hebrew text exists in two 
forms: (a,) Hebreus Miinsteri, first 
printed at Constantinople (1516) and 
reproduced by Sebastian Miinster—to 
whom it was a “ libellus vere aureus ”— 
at Basle (1542). It has been published 
often since : eg. by Walton (who printed 
the edition of 1516 in vol. iv. of his 
Polyglott), and—in modern times—by 
Neubauer.! (a,) Hebreus Fagii, a text 
published by Fagius from a Constanti- 
nopolitan copy of 1517 (or 1519), and 
assigned to the r1th and rath century, 
also printed in Walton’s Polyglott. Of 


1 Neubauer (A.), ‘ The Book of Tobit,’ p. xii. 
&c., Oxford, 1878. The Constantinopolitan text 
has been collated by him (1) with a Heb. MS. 
(No. 1251) in the National Library at Paris; 
(2) with the Persian translation of the Hebrew 
MS. (No. 130) in the National Library at Paris ; 
(3) through the librarian of the Parma Royal 
Library with MS. 194 of De Rossi’s Catalogue. 
Neubauer dates the Hebrew text published by 
him from the 5th to the 7th century. 

Cp. Bissell, ‘The Book of Tobit’ (Lange’s. 
Commentary on the Apocrypha), Introduction,, 
p. 111 &c. 
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these texts a, is for the most part a free 
translation or paraphrase of the Roman 
edition of the LXX.; a, is considered 
by Neubauer a translation of an earlier 
recension of the Bodleian Chaldee text. 

(2.) The Chaldee text. St. Jerome, in 
his preface to the Book of Tobit, says 
that he translated it into Latin from the 
lips of an expert who rendered into 
Hebrew the words of a Chaldee text 
before him. The translation occupied 
Jerome but a single day, and was written 
down by an amanuensis from his dicta- 
tion.! No critic ever doubted Jerome’s 
veracity, but nothing—till modern times 
—was known of a Chaldee text. The 
discovery of such a text is a chapter in 
the history of the romance of ancient 
Bibliography.2, A MS. was bought at 
Constantinople for the Bodleian Library 
(Oxford). When examined, it was found 
to be a collection of Midrashim (expo- 
sitions or commentaries) copied in the 
15th century in Greek-Rabbinical cha- 
racters. Of this collection ‘ The Book or 
Tobit’ forms the fifth piece, being given 
as a commentary on Gen. xxviil. 2; and 
it purports to be an extract from the 
Midrash Rabba de Rabbah, a work 
identified with the Midrash major on 
Genesis of Martini. This Chaldee Tobit 
was therefore known amongst the Jews 
at the beginning of the 11th century; 
but, if anterior to the Hebrew text of the 
5th to 7th century, it is of course older. 
Neubauer in fact concludes that ‘‘ Jerome 
had our present Chaldee text in a fuller 
form before him when he made his 
translation of the book.” ‘The Bodleian 
text agrees substantially with the Greek 
Sinaitic text (see ¢), and is by some 
derived from it (see p. 169). 

(c.) Of the Greek Version there are 
three texts: (c,) that of the Codex Alex- 


1 The Preface is to be found in most modern 
copies of the Vulgate. Jerome’s actual words 
are: ‘* Exigitis ut librum Chaldzo sermone con- 
scriptum, ad Latinum stylum traham ; librum 
utique Tobie, quem Hebreei de catalogo divi- 
narum Scripturarum secantes, his que hagio- 
grapha memorant, manciparunt.... Et quia 
vicina est Chaldzeorum lingua sermoni Hebraico, 
utriusque linguze peritissimum loquacem repe- 
riens, unius diei laborem arripui, et quicquid ille 
mihi Hebraicis verbis expressit, hoc ego accito 
notario, sermonibus Latinis exposui.” Cp. Gut- 
berlet, ‘Das Buch Tobias,’ p. 19. 

2 See Neubauer, of. ct¢., Pref. p. vii. &c. 
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andrinus and of the Codex Vaticanus, 
and known as A; (c,) the more expanded 
text of the Codex Sinaiticus, known as 
B1; (cs) the incomplete text (containing 
only vi. g—xiil. 8) of the codices 44, 106, 
107 (according to Holmes and Parsons’ 
notation), known as C and akin to B% 
Of the texts A and B—between which 
the question lies—A is considered to 
be the original by Fritzsche, Bickell, 
Noldeke, Hilgenfeld, Grimm, and Preiss ; 
B by Ewald, Reusch, and Schiirer.? This 
divergence of opinion is due to the old 
difficulty, Does a shorter recension of a 
subject mark originality or abbreviation ? 
In this case, Is the diffuseness of B due to. 
enlargement on the score of paraphrase, 
or has its greater circumstantiality been 
pared down to the dimensions of AP 
The point is of importance, but it seems 
at present impossible to obtain unanimity 
of opinion. If Fritzsche does not con- 
vince Schiirer, Schiirer fails to convince 
Grimm. 

(d.) The Latin texts are represented 
by the Itala and Vulgate. (d,) The 
Itala, as printed by Sabatier*—and not 
very accurately—has for its ground-text 
a Paris MS. (Codex Regius) of the 
8th century, compared with two other 
MSS. of about the same date marked by 
many variations. A second® recension 
of the Itala is perhaps to be found in a 
Vatican codex, formerly belonging to 


1 Published separately by Reusch, ‘ Libellus 
Tobit e Codice Sinaitico editus et recensitus,” 
1870. 

1 ritzsche gives this in the ‘ Kurzgefasstes. 
Handbuch zu den Apokryphen des Alten Testa- 
mentes ; das Buch Tobi,’ p. 89 &c. 

3 Cp. the following papers &c. on Tobit: 
Bickell, ‘Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie” 
(1878), Heft i. p. 216 &c. ; Ndldeke, * Monats- 
bericht der Kéniglich Preussischen Akademie” 
(Jan. 1879); Hilgenfeld, ‘Zeitschrift fiir wis- 
senschaftliche Theologie’ (1862), p. 161 &c, 
(1886), p. 147 &c.; Grimm, Ibid. (1881), p. 48 5. 
Preiss, Ibid. (1885), p. 39; Ewald, ‘ Jahrbuch 
der biblische Wissenschaft,’ ix. p. 191 ; Schiirer, 
‘ Theologische Literaturzeitung’ (1878), No. 143 
cp. also his ‘Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes. 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi,’* ii. 607. 

4 ¢Bibliorum sacrorum Latinz Versiones an- 
tiquze,’ i. Neubauer’s text (p. Ixviii. &c.) is a 
reproduction of that MS. of Sabatier’s which 
contained the whole Book. 

5 Bianchini gives this text in the ‘ Vindicize 
canonicarum Scripturarum,’ p. cccl. &c. Reusch 
(‘ Libellus ? &c., p. iv.) considers it more accu- 
rate than that of Sabatier: see Bickell, p, 218. 
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Queen Christina of Sweden, of unknown 
date, and containing only ii—vi. 12. 
There are fragments of a third? re- 
cension contained in a Roman MS. of 
the 6th or 7th century which differ con- 
siderably from the other recensions, 
especially in the matter of expansion. 
The Greek text B (Codex Sinaiticus) 
is the basis of the text of the Itala; but 
the Latin translator used also the Greek 
text A, or—as Reusch thinks more pro- 
bable—the Itala has been altered here 
and there to make it more in accordance 
with the Greek A. Certain peculiarities 
of the accepted Itala text, such as unique 
readings, interpolations, or omissions, 
may be assigned to the translator; and 
the text itself is to be dated at the latest 
about A.D. 200, since it is quoted by 
Cyprian (Bishop of Carthage ¢. 248 a.D.). 
(d..) The Vulgate, undertaken by 
Jerome at the desire of Chromatius 
bishop of Aquileia and of Heliodorus 
bishop of Altinum and made direct from 
the Chaldee (see (4) above), is among 
the earliest of his translations, and is 
older than that of the Book of Daniel.” 
The rapidity with which it was made? 
did not militate against its general faith- 
fulness; and more than that is hardly 
to be expected, if he proceeded upon 
the plan he described in the Preface to 
the Book of Judith, ‘‘magis sensum e 
sensu, quam ex verbo verbum transferens.” 
Further, he must have had the Itala 
before him; for he employs it more 
frequently than in other Books, if he 
also permitted himself considerable in- 
dependence of treatment. There are 
many places where Jerome is an epito- 
miser first and a translator next.4 One 
notable feature in this Version is its very 
large additions to the ordinary text ;° but 
that explanation is considered adequate 
which refers them to Jerome’s method, 
or to the work of a later hand, or to the 


1 See Mai, ‘ Spicilegium,’ ix. ; Reusch, ‘Das 
Buch Tobias,’ ong ; 7 

? Reusch, p. xxxii. 

* He states that he also translated the three 
books of Solomon in three days (see Preef. in 
libr. Salom.). 


* Cp. on these points Reusch, Pp. xxxiv.— 

XXXViil. 

ace aa ee will be found in their proper 
es in the Commentary. Cp. Reusch F 

x1-xli.; Bickell, p. Be oy aie 
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Chaldee MS. from which his teacher 
was reading. 

(e.) A Syriac Version is given in 
Walton’s Polyglott.! It is based upon 
two MSS., and follows exactly the LXX. 
or Greek A as far as vii. 10, and the 
Greek B from vii.11. Noldeke believes 
the former of these MSS. to belong to 
the Hexapla of Paulus of Tela (4 be- 
ginning of the 7th cent.) ; its literalness 
gives it a certain value for the criticism 
of the LXX. The text of this Syriac 
Version is confirmed by the Syriac 
translation preserved in the Medicean 
library at Rome. The second Syriac 
MS. agrees principally with the Greek 
text’. 

It will be seen, by the dependence of 
these Versions upon either a Greek or 
Semitic text, that the question of ori- 
ginality resolves itself into the choice of 
a text composed in one or other of these 
two languages. The chief supporters of 
a Greek original are Fritzsche, Hitzig, and 
Noldeke; on the other hand, Ewald, 
Hilgenfeld, Gratz, Bickell, and Rosen- 
thal strongly advocate a Semitic original. 
Patient examination of the arguments 
advanced on either side—dependent as 
these arguments frequently are upon 
negative considerations, philological nice- 
ties, textual variations, and opinions in- 
genious rather than ingenuous as to 
tendency, date, place, and time of com- 
position—has not yet led to a decision 
which commands unanimous acceptance. 
Many critics leave the matter where 
they find it. ‘They are unable to satisfy 
themselves, and are unwilling, with only 
the existing evidence before them, to 
recommend any judgment as final. In 
the whole question one positive fact 
alone is forthcoming, viz. St. Jerome’s 
unquestioned statement that his transla- 
tion was a translation from the Chaldee. 
That would imply a Semitic original, 
whether or not this “ Chaldee” was, as 
Gratz and Bickell unite in considering 
it, the neo-Hebraic dialect ; and whether 
or not his copy was but an incomplete 
copy or recension of an earlier text. Is 
there then anything which, on philo- 


1 Cp. Reusch, pp. xxx.-xxxi., who also fur- 
nishes notices of the Armenian (c. 5th cent., based 
upon the Greek A) and Arabic (based upon the 
Vulgate) Versions (pp. xliv., xlviii.). 
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logical grounds, supports or detracts from 
this single positive factor? To my own 
mind the Semitic character of the proper 
names (male and female), the textual 
difficulties best explained as faults of 
translation, as well as the whole cast and 
style of the narrative are strongly in 
support of it; but it is only just to add 
that others, competent and experienced 
in such matters, challenge and reject such 
a conclusion. St. Jerome’s “ Chaldee ” 
is to them but a translation or adaptation 
of a Greek original.? 

Other considerations therefore require 
examination. For example, what light 
does the narrative itself, its tendency, its 
doctrinal teaching, its historical state- 
ments &c. throw upon the period and 
place in which the writer of the Book 
lived? After these have been fairly 
estimated, the light they furnish may 
perhaps reflect light upon the original 
language in which the Book was written. 


§ III. DaTE or ComposirTION. 


The difference of opinion with respect 
to this is at first sight startling and be- 
wildering. One school,? maintaining the 
historical integrity and authenticity of 
the Book, places its composition in 
the 7th century,B.c. Another class ot 
critics, following the lead of Hitzig, Ko- 
hut, and Gratz, would make it eight or 
nine centuries later. Others, lastly, seek 
a judicious mean between such extremes. 

(2) The first opinion demands of the 
reader a literal acceptance of statements 
respecting two Jewish families living in 
Nineveh and in Ecbatane in the time of 
the Assyrian captivity. A certain As- 
syrian and Median colouring does with- 
out doubt present itself naturally and 
unobtrusively in the sections where it 
might be expected ;* and the injunction 
(xii. 20) to hand down in permanent 
form events fraught with something more 
than a passing significance may rightly 
be referred to a holy purpose inspired 
in a devout mind ; but historical in the 


1 See Excursusi.at the end of the Introduction. 

2 Cp., as representatives, the Roman Catholic 
writers Gutberlet, § 3; Kaulen, ‘ Einl.’ § 256 &c. 

® Cp. notes om i.) 15, 223 Ul. 11; vey 3, 14; 
vi. I. Windischmann, ‘Zoroastr. Studien,’ 
p- 145, thought this colouring so marked, that 
ihe also dated the Book in the 7th cent. B.c. 
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usual sense of the term the Book can 
hardly be, without considerable elasticity 
be admitted as regards names, places, 
distances, and numbers." There may 
well have been a family history in which 
figured such Jewish persons as Tobit 
and Raguel, Tobias and Sarah, Anna 
and Edna, residents in the cities and 
countries named. Healing may well 
have been vouchsafed to Tobit and 
Sarah in answer to prayer. Prosperity 
after poverty, a happy end after a sad 
beginning, is true to real life. Never- 
theless most critics outside this school 
unite in considering the Book a work 
of imagination, founded possibly upon 
genuine occurrences in the lives of those 
described, but without further pretension 
to historical accuracy. 

(4) The second school, declining to 
consider the authenticity of any details 
matters of moment or interest, goes to 
the opposite extreme of accepting no- 
thing. The Book is to them a pure 
romance from beginning to end; and, 
in their opinion, the only serious question 
is to discover the place and time indi- 
cated by the local allusions and the 
“tendency ” they find in it. The doc- 
trine and ethics as well as the ceremonial 
and other practices have therefore been 
analysed with a view to extracting their 
historical position independently of the 
romance or poetry with which they are 
invested, and a late date has been pro- 
pounded on internal even more than 
upon external evidence. 

To Hitzig? the crucial passage indica- 
tive of date is xiv. 4, 5. He considers 
that the writer is living at a time when 
the destruction of the second Temple 
had taken place (cp. v. 5; Xili. 9, 10), 
and therefore that the earliest date pos- 
sible to the Book would be a.D. 70. 
Proceeding to a more definite conclusion, 
he finds in the destruction of “Nineveh” 
(xiv. 4) a masked allusion to that de- 
struction of Antioch, the Rome of Asia 
Minor, which was due to an earthquake 


1 Cp. notes on i. 2, 4, 15, 213 xiv. II, 14. 
The so-called ‘‘improbabilities” discovered in 
the mode in which Tobit became blind (ii. 9, 
10), in the experience of Tobias with the fish 
(vi. 3), and in the introduction of the dog (v. 16, 
xi. 4), need not be considered serious. 

2 ‘Zeitschrift f. wissensch. Theologie’ (1860), 
p. 250 &c. 
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(A.D. 113) in the reign of Trajan. The 
country was soon after agitated by revolt 
while Media or Parthia was at peace ; 
and this is the explanation of the writer’s 
advice to his countrymen to depart to a 
quieter land till their then distress was 
overpast (xiv. 4,12). The requirements 
of this theory point to a date ¢ A.D. 116. 
Rosenthal? concurs with Hitzig in re- 
coghizing a reference to Nineveh, and 
in dating the composition of the Book 
after the revolt under Trajan; but in 
addition he finds this emperor’s portrait 
and deeds, or those of his cruel lieu- 
tenant Lucius Quietus,? in Sennacherib’s 
character and actions (i. 15 &c.); and 
those of the Emperor Hadrian in Esarhad- 
don (i. 21, 22). It is true that in the first 
years of Hadrian’s reign an expectation 
of better days and of a restoration of 
the Temple was rife among the Jews ; 
and accordingly in those first years does 
Rosenthal find the happy time in which 
the Book of Tobit, marked by “a tender, 
peaceful, and hopeful tone,” might have 
been written. Rosenthal, however, is in 
these identifications with emperors in di- 
rect antagonism with Gratz (see below) ; 
and Hilgenfeld’s* objections to one and 
all such parallelisms—viz. the incongru- 
ousness of the type and antitype, the 
absence from the Book of any circum- 
stances approaching those required by 
the theory, as well as the improbabilities 
inherent in it—are stronger than the 
arguments adduced to support it. It is 
urged, moreover, with much probability, 
that the inference from the passages upon 
which these and similar hypotheses lay 
stress—viz., allusion to the destruction 
of the second Temple—is unwarranted.® 
The expressions used and the Messianic 
anticipations generally are far more 
appropriately and naturally referred to a 
writer who iooks back upon the past to 
the destruction of the first Temple by 


? Vier apokryph. Biicher,’ p. 135. 

2 See the events in Gritz, ‘Geschichte d. 
Juden,’? iv. 123 sg.; Milman, ‘Hist. of the 
Jews,’ ii. 419 &c. 

3 Gratz, iv.? 137 &c. Kindly, or not un- 
friendly, feeling on the part of Hadrian could 
not have lasted long: see Milman, ‘ History of 
the Jews,’ ii. 423. 

: *Zeitschr. f. w. Th.’ (1881), DAZ 

See Hilgenfeld, ‘Zeitschr. f. w. Th.’ (1862), 
P- 193; Grimm, ibid. (1881), p. 4. 
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Nebuchadnezzar. The language of 
xiii, 1x is that of well-known prophetic 
expectation ; xii. 13 expresses the 
familiar hope of the return of the Dia- 
spora to Jerusalem; xiii. 16, 17, but 
reflects the previous portraiture of an 
Isaiah (see reff. in notes). Long before 
the second destruction of Jerusalem, the 
“troublous times” (Dan. ix. 25) inspired 
men with the yearning for happier days 
and for the promised glory of the Jeru- 
salem of the future. Even while the 
second Temple was standing, and men 
could not but admit its beauty, the cir- 
cumstances under which they, as subject 
to heathen powers, were permitted to 
embellish and frequent it, but deepened 
the craving for the Temple of the future 
when they should tread the sacred courts 
as freemen, and where their sacrifices 
should be offered with a liberty and a 
lavishness recalling the palmy days of a 
Solomon. 

The opinion of Kohut is in favour of 
a still later date. He finds traces of Per- 
sian thought, belief, and practice, every- 
where in the Book; and notably (x) in 
the recorded conceptions of the powers 
good and evil of the spiritual world, and 
(2) in the acts of Tobit towards the dead. 

(1) The angelology and demonology 
of the Book is no doubt marked by a 
particularity which would at any time 
attract attention. The teaching on this 
subject, descriptive and ethical, is, broadly 
stated, in advance of the teaching of the 
canonical Books of Scripture; but it is 
only by strained applications and fre- 
quently mistaken interpretations that the 
conceptions of Parseeism or the puerilities 
of Rabbinism can be evolved from or 
paralleled with the representations of the 
Book of Tobit. An investigation con- 
ducted elsewhere! has led me to the 
conclusion that this Book, while certainly 
affected by foreign and external belief 
on these points, presents its ideas in a 
form far more advanced than the Book 
of Daniel, but also far short of that of 
the Book of Enoch. 

(2) Tobit’s care for and burial of 
the dead—acts seemingly quite natural 
among devout Jews at any period of 


1 See Excursus ii. at the end of the Intro- 
duction. 
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their history—has yet been interpreted 
both by Kohut and Gratz as indicative 
of a special and late date. The former?! 
finds in Tobit’s actions a protest against 
the conduct of Ardeshir (A.D. 226), the 
first Persian monarch of the Sassanian 
dynasty. In his time, burial of the dead 
was forbidden to the Jews. To his co- 
religionists, burial of the dead was objec- 
tionable on religious grounds; and they 
carried their objections to such a point 
that they ordered the disinterment of the 
bodies. But this law they applied to all, 
whether Jews or not; and the alleged 
parallelism with the history of Tobit is 
imperfect. That history does not pre- 
sent burial as universally interdicted, but 
only to the Jews when they sought it for 
their slaughtered compatriots (i. 18, 19). 
Gratz,” objecting to Kohut’s view, ad- 
vances another which, if not inapposite 
as regards parallelism, has yet not met 
with acceptance. In Sennacherib the 
furious (i. 15-20) he finds the portrait 
of the Emperor Hadrian (4.D. 117-38) ; 
in Esarhaddon the gentle, the portrait 
of the Emperor Antoninus Pius (A.D. 
138-61). The reign of Hadrian is 
indeed marked, in the annals of the 
Jews, by the sanguinary rebellion under 
the false Messiah Bar-cochba and Akiba, 
greatest of the Rabbins.* Of its many 
terrible episodes, the siege of Bether, the 
metropolis and citadel of the insurgents, 
is amongst the most terrible. The story 
runs that Hadrian commanded the dead 
to be set as a surrounding enclosure to a 
vine-clad hill, and forbad their burial till 
a new king should arise and permit it. 
This story, or one containing events 
akin to it, Gratz finds reflected in the 
Book of Tobit. The Talmudical pas- 
sages which are quoted by him as autho- 
rity for his view are, however, too full of 
exaggerations and marvels to merit 
much confidence; and his interpreta- 
tion and use of them are seriously im- 
pugned by Rosenthal and Grimm.‘ 


1 ¢Etwas iiber d. Moral u. d. Abfassungzeit 
d, B. Tobias,’ pp. 19-21. 

2 *Monatschrift,’ p. 513 &c. Cp. also his 
*Gesch. d. Juden,’* iv. note 17 (p. 462 &c.). 
He is followed by Preiss, pp. 50-1. 

3 For the events see Gratz, ‘ Gesch,’ iv, chs. 
vii.-ix. ; Milman, ‘ Hist. of the Jews,’ii. bk. xviii. 

* Grimm, ‘Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theologie’ (1881), 
Pp. 41; Rosenthal, pp. 109, 110. 
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Further, though it seems certain that 
Antoninus Pius was far less stern towards 
the Jews than his predecessor ;} yet if 
his treatment of the Christians be at all 
a guide to his treatment of any who 
opposed that Roman religion which was 
essentially political, and that deification 
of the living emperor which would be as 
blasphemous to Christian as to Jew,? 
then the Jews would not expect or 
receive such toleration and favour as is 
supposed to be implied in the actions of 
the Roman Esarhaddon. Grdatz’s hypo- 
thesis is, in fact, far-fetched, and reflects 
too evidently the desire to find in this 
particular conduct on the part of Tobit 
the leading thought of the book. The 
cruelty of a Bacchides (1 Macc. vii. 17), 
the criminal record of a Jason (2 Macc. 
v. 10), the madness of an Antiochus 
Epiphanes (2 Macc. ix. 15), exhibited— 
in their sacrilegious treatment of the dead 
—dquite sufficient parallels, were parallels 
required ; while acts such as those of 
Tobit must frequently have been re- 
peated wherever the heathen slaughtered 
and massacred Israelites who asked for 
no quarter and gave none, 

Passing from historical to other con- 
siderations adduced by the advocates 
of a late date, much stress has been laid 
upon the prominence and_ efficacy 
alleged to be attached to fasting and 
almsgiving;* but, certainly as regards 
the former, far more has been read into 
the Book than it actually contains. 
There is only one passage (xii. 8) in 
which fasting is advocated; and even 
there not for any merit it might possess 
in itself, but only as linked in triple 
union with prayer and almsgiving. ‘Too 
great a wish to discover distinctions 
between the teaching of apocryphal and 
canonical Books of Scripture has been 
here father to the thought that fasting is 
advocated as “a regularly recurring, 
and in itself meritorious, observance.” 
There is nothing which on this point 


1 See Gratz, ‘Gesch.’ iv. pp. 184-6; Milman, 
il. p- 440. 
2 See Lightfoot’s ‘S. Ignatius,’ i. p. 444. 
3 On fasting, see xii. $ (note). Observe that 
the Vulgate alone mentions Sarah’s fasting (iii. 
10, note) and the continence of the newly-married 
couple (viii. 4, note). On almsgiving, see i. 3, 
16; iv. 7-II, 163; xii. $, 12; xiv. 2, 10, and 
notes. 
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exceeds the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, or approximates it to the Pha- 
risaism of the time of Christ. 

Almsgiving is commended, and 
strongly ; but it is a decided mistake to 
find in the inculcations of this duty the 
leading object of the Book, or to press 
the language which describes it as 
“‘ making void the Law of God through 
tradition.” The description given of 
Tobit’s almsdeeds (i. 3, 163 xiv. 2, 10) 
is quite simple and without exaggeration, 
and his own admonitions respecting it 
(iv. 7-11, 16) are found amongst other 
counsels ; holding, it is true, a very pro- 
minent place among them, but by no 
means the first in point of order (cp. iv. 
3-6), or to the undue exclusion of other 
matters of moment, such as (¢. g.) that 
which a Jewish father in exile would 
have so much at heart, the marriage of 
his son (iv. 12,133 cp. vi. 15). Itis with 
the writer but an illustration, though a 
grand one, of the principle enunciated in 
iv. 5,6. Note also that not one word 
is spoken about almsgiving in the thanks- 
giving (xiii, 6), where it might reasonably 
have been expected, had so much merit 
been attached to it; and it is somewhat 
significant that Anna is represented as 
not only contemning Tobit’s almsdeeds 
as profitless (11. 14), but also as blaming 
her husband for that greediness after gold 
which she, in the bitterness of a mother’s 
sense of wrong, unjustly considered to 
have cost their son his life (v. 18; ep. 
xi. 8). Raphael’s eulogy of almsgiving 
(xii. 8) partakes of the same character 
and repeats the same words as Tobit’s, 
but without investing it with undue 
honours or claiming for it other merit 
than that of a practical illustration of a 
similar principle, “Do that which is 
good, and no evil shall touch you” 
(i.7); 

An examination of the language em- 
ployed both by Tobit and Raphael will, 
perhaps, remove some misapprehensions. 
Much stress, for example, has been laid 
upon the phrases, ‘alms do deliver from 
death” (iv. 10; xii. 9), “ (alms) shall 
purge away all sin” (xii. 9); and they 
are—in themselves and apart from their 
context—strong phrases ; but to be esti- 
mated aright they must be taken in con- 
nexion with the immediate narrative. 
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Thus an investigation of the first of 
these passages would seem to shew that 
the “death” from which almsdeeds 
rescued such men as Tobit and Manasses 
was death at the hands of a Sennacherib 
and some unknown persecutor respec- 
tively. It had nothing to do with death 
as a punishment for sin. This latter 
sense has been perhaps legitimately de- 
duced from it by commentators, but 
it was not the primary sense. Similarly 
with regard to the second phrase, a 
meaning has been attributed to it, fair 
enough when put forward as a legitimate 
deduction, but which is not the original 
meaning. It is not perhaps possible to 
assign to this phrase so definite an appli- 
cation as to the former; but taken in 
connexion with the whole history, and 
with the contrast between Tobit’s whole 
mode of life and that of his neighbours 
(cp. i. 6, 12; i. 8; and the whole tenor 
of the teaching in ch. iv.), there is a 
present deliverance or purgation implied 
in the words which falls far short of the 
eschatological interpretation some have 
attached to it (see below, p. 161). 
Historically, the view presented on 
both these points is that of the period 
to which so much else converges, viz. the 
pre-Maccabean era. Gratz and Rosen- 
thal do indeed affirm that the teaching 
is Haggadic rather than Biblical, and find 
in the merit of atonement attributed in 
the second phrase to almsgiving indica- 
tions of a date requiring the final destruc- 
tion of the Temple of Jerusalem; but 
their arguments would apply as forcibly 
to the events which followed the first 
destruction of the Temple as to the last. 
Atonement for sin by sacrifice in the 
Temple was as impossible to the exile in 
Assyria and Babylonia, in the time of 
Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar, as it 
was to the Jew who wept over the dese- 
cration consummated by Titus. In both 
cases a substitute for animal sacrifice 
was required, and the propitiatory cha- 
racter of righteous deeds was recognised 
in the time of Daniel (iv. 27; see note. 
Cp. Prov. x..2, xi. 47). The recogni- 


1 Tn the original of these passages Syn APIs 
Ni, Gratz (pp. 451 &c.) finds the source of 
Tob. iv. 10. The word APT¥ (righteousness) 
is there rendered by the LXX. dixatootvyn : here 
the word employed is éAenwoodvn, as in Deut. 
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tion of a spiritual religion as equivalent 
and even superior to the purely cere- 
monial worship dates, not from the first 
century after Christ, but from the time of 
the Captivity.? 

The conditions and circumstances con- 
nected with the marriage of Tobias and 
Sarah (vii. 13) are also advanced as in- 
dicative of a specific date. The “ instru- 
ment of covenants” there mentioned is 
taken ? to represent the document signed 
by a husband which assured to the wife 
a claim upon his property. .This prac- 
tice, an emendation upon previous ar- 
rangements which had been proved faulty 
in working, is said to date from the time 
of Simon ben Shetach, brother of the 
Queen Salome—Alexandra (B.c. 79-70), 
and to have become general about B.c. 


vi. 25, xxiv. 13; Dan. iv. 24. The change is 
ethically (see Cremer, ‘ Worterbuch d. N. T. 
Gracitat,’* s. 22. Sikatocdyvn and éAenwootyn) and 
historically interesting, but hardly to be deferred, 
in point of time, to the Talmudic period. The 
non-selection of the Septuagintal word is only a 
proof that the LX X. text was not always adhered 
to. In the Talmud (Baba Batra, 10 a) the question 
is asked, Why the Book of Proverbs repeats this 
maxim twice? and the answer is given, Because 
almsgiving delivers from two kinds of death— 
(1) an unnatural death, and (2) from the punish- 
ment of hell. This purports to be the Haggadic 
interpretation of Rabbi Jochanan ; itself, pro- 
bably, the interpretation of an earlier teacher, 
Rabbi Simon ben Jochai. Similarly the lan- 
guage of Tobit, xii. 9, is to be explained, 
according to Gratz, by the following story :— 
Rabbi Jochanan ben Sakkai was walking after 
the destruction of the Temple (z.e. by Titus) 
with his disciple Joshua. ‘‘ Woe to us,” cried 
the latter ; ‘‘the Temple in which atonement 
was made for the sins of Israel is destroyed.” 
‘¢ Sorrow not,” answered the master ; ‘‘ we have 
an atonement equally effectual, and that is— 
mercy. Is it not written, ‘I desire mercy (marg. 
kindness) and not sacrifice’” (Hos. vi. 6; see 
R. V.). Interesting as these extracts are, it is 
hypothetical to a degree to conclude with Weiss 
(‘Zur Gesch, d. Tradition,’ ii. 40), Gratz (p. 
454), and Rosenthal (p. 134), that Jochanan ben 
Sakkai was the fixst to make this deduction from 
the passage in Hosea, or that the writer of the 
Book of Tobit was influenced by it. 

1 Cp. mt. al. Weber, ‘System d. Altsynago- 
galen Palast. Theologie,’ §§ 1, 10; Schiirer, 
‘Geschichte d. Jiid. Volk. im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi,’ ? § 24 (see p. 204); Rosenzweig, ‘ Das 
Jahrhundert nach dem Babylonischen Exile,’ 

job as (ep 
4 2 Gratz, p. 4473; cp. his ‘Geschichte d. 
Juden,’? iii. pp. 120, 475-6. Preiss and Rosen- 
thal agree with him. On the other hand, see 
Rabbinowicz, ‘ Législation civile du Thalmud ;’ 
‘Les Femmes’ &c. pp. XXV.-XXVli. 
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50. But Simon’s action was rather the 
improvement of an existing practice than 
the introduction of a new one; and the 
language of vil. 13 may well refer to the 
old practice of depositing a sum or docu- 
ment with the father of the bride. Ad- 
mitting, however, Gratz’s interpretation, 
the date B.c. 50 is a century earlier than 
that to which his other deductions would 
point. 

To the above views as to late date, 
two more only need be added. The sug- 
gestion of Linschmann? that the book 
reflects the fables or myths of Armenia, 
is, as a whole, surrendered by Preiss ;? 
but this latter critic feels himself enabled 
to argue—from what he can accept of 
Linschmann’s view, and from deductions 
similar to those of Kohut and Gratz— 
that the Book exhibits Persian influence 
working upon a Jew of Babylonia about 
the middle of the 2nd century a.p. This 
conclusion is in striking contrast with that 
of Ewald,? who, also arguing from the evi- 
dence of Persian influence upon a Jew 
resident in the far East, dates the Book 
in the 4th century B.c. 

(c) Between these extremes and those 
already noted is there no medium ? 

(1.) External evidence.—A large num- 
ber of critics decide in favour of the 2nd 
or 1st century B.c.4 The serminus ad 
guem is found in the references to the 
Temple (xiv. 4, &c.), to which allusion 
has already been made. That Temple 
was the Temple of Zerubbabel ; “ not like 
to the first” (v. 5 ; see reff. in note) which 
Israel owed to Solomon, but also not 
yet the “ glorious building” (ibid.) with 
its glittering masses of white marble and 
pinnacles of gold which the lavish hand 


1 ¢ Zeitschrift f. w. Th.’ (1882), pp. 359-62. 

2 Tbid. (1885), pp. 24. &c. 

3 Ewald, ‘Gesch. d. Volkes Israel,’? iv. 
pp. 233-8. Westcott, ‘Dict. of the Bible,’ s. x. 
‘Book of Tobit,’ agrees with Ewald. 

4 fg. Vaihinger (Herzog, ‘R. E.’? s. x. 
Tobias), cic. Ist cent. B.c. ; Herzfeld (‘Gesch. 
d. V. Israel,’ i. p. 316), a few years after the 
Maccabean wars ; Fritzsche (of. czt. § 10), alittle 
before or a little after these wars, but not while 
they lasted; Jahn (‘ Einl.’ s. 72.), B.C. 200-150 ; 
Keil (‘ Einl.’s. 2.), ist or 2nd cent. B.c. ; Grimm 
(°Z. d. w. Th.’ 1881, p. 38), before the Macca- 
bean struggle; Hilgenfeld (Ibid. 1862, p. 181 ; 
1886, p. 152), during the Maccabean era ; Schiirer 
(‘Gesch. d. V. Israel,’ ? ii. p. 605), in the course 
of the last two centuries B.C. 
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of a Herod was to rear on Mount Mo- 
riah (B.c. 17). And if a date before the 
time of Herod may be thus asserted, an 
argumentum e silentio helps to carry that 
date many years further back. In the 
prediction of ch, xiv. there is no allusion 
to the frightful persecutions of an An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, or to his desecration 
of the Temple (z.c. 167). The act was 
one which had stung to the quick. every 
patriot’s heart; and had it been per- 
petrated at or before the time that this 
Book was written, it is difficult to under- 
stand the absence of all reference to it. 
It seems then permissible to go farther 
back than the time of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. How far? Definite deductions 
from references to canonical Scripture, 
such as that to the Book of Jonah? 
(xiv. 4), would be more justifiable were 
the Greek Version supported by the 
other texts; but all that can be fairly 
deduced from that passage is acquaint- 
ance on the part of the writer'with what 
God had spoken, either by Jonah or by 
other prophets (see note zz Zoco), with 
regard to Nineveh. The alleged reflexion 
of the history of Job and his wife (see 
il, 16, 15, and the additions of the 
Vulgate in the notes), or of practices 
enjoined by the example of Daniel 
{i, 12, 13, notes), or of episodes in the 
history of Esther (xiv. 10; see note), are 
either such as would be familiar to every 
Jew of the pre-Maccabean age, or are of 
too superficial and even uncertain a 
character to support any argument as to 
date.” 

The terminus a quo is rather to be 


? Written, according to many critics, between 
the Assyrian and Babylonian captivities. See 
Bleek-Wellhausen, ‘Einl. in d. A. T.’5 § 240. 
For other dates, see ‘Speaker’s Commentary on 
the O, T.’ vi. p. 580. 

? References occur in Tobit to the following 
O. T. Books :— 


Genesis ii. 18, 20, Tobit viii. 6. 
Ay Sah A mH Veh es 
nH Seah, SEP ap Weis ibte 
1 Sam. ii. 6. aaviles LOsn ville. 


2 Kings xix. 19. py ta 


Psalm xvii. 15. Ay, iio hie 

a Ixxxvi. 15. Ap balls (6), 

9» XCVie 6. ay obaltie YE 

99 CXXIX. 5, op ah be LANE 
Prov. lil, I, 3, 4. Seven On 

» Xi. 4. 53) Ver LOSEXIIGN OS 
Isai. xxxi. 17. yy ett Cy 


Amos viii. 10. a ty 
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gathered from the general tone of the 
narrative, and slight and unobtrusive in- 
dications. A picture is presented of 
Jewish life and feeling during some thirty 
to forty years (xiv. 1). The nation had 
passed through great distress and oppres- 
sion, and the individual and devout Jew 
had been first punished (i. 19) and then 
mocked (ii. 8) for devotion to religious 
and national habits. Marriages between 
God’s people and aliens still required 
discouragement (iv. 12, vi. 15), while 
intercourse between families in exile had 
become comparatively easy and safe 
(chs. iv.-x. contrasted with i. 15). Ardent 
hopes of a full restoration of the people 
scattered among the nations (xii. 5, 
xiv. 4), of a greater freedom for the 
dwellers in Jerusalem (xiii. 10), of a re- 
building of the Holy City and of the 
upraising of the Sanctuary, animated the 
language of the writer when he closed 
his reminiscences in the midst of a time 
of calm after much political and domestic 
sorrow. The names Tobit and Tobias 
selected for two of the principal person- 
ages in the tale are, under varying forms, 
equivalent to or the actual reproduction 
of aname once hateful to every patriotic 
Jew. They would hardly have been 
selected had not the evil recollections 
been obscured or superseded by later 
memories of good. ‘The odium attach- 
ing to Tobias the Ammonite, “the 
slave,” the adversary of Nehemiah 
(B.C, 445, tl. 10,193 IV. 3-55 Ve -27; 
19), required to be, and perhaps was, 
obliterated by the reputation of another 
Tobias, whose career, and that of his 
more famous son Joseph, was contempo- 
raneous with that of “the great” An- 
tiochus III. (B.c. 223-187). The thirty- 
six years’ reign of this prince presents, 
in its vicissitudes of distress and peace 
among the Jews, many points of general 
parallelism with the alternations of sorrow 
and happiness, national and individual, 
depicted in the Book of Tobit. And the 
family history of this Tobias supplies a 
fact illustrative of the determination of 
such as Tobit to maintain Jewish purity 
in matrimonial alliances. Joseph the 
son of Tobias was married to his own 
niece. The maiden was deliberately 
substituted by her father in the place 
of a dancer, in order that his brother 
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should not contaminate himself by con- 
nexion with a heathen.! 

(2.) Internal evidence. — The indica- 
tions of date specified in the above para- 
graphs are but scanty, and in character 
negative rather than positive ; but they 
are in accordance with conclusions de- 
rived from internal evidence, if the Book 
be compared with another work whose 
moral precepts are akin to its own. 

The Book Ecclesiasticus, a work com- 
posed in Palestine and originally written 
in Hebrew, supplies that kind of paral- 
lelism which, by its community of thought 
and language, suggests for the Book of 
Tobit a community of origin and date. 

(2.) Tobit’s inculcation of almsgiving 
(p. 158) has been adduced as an indica- 
tion of late date; but sentiments parallel 
to it are frequent in Ecclesiasticus. For 
example, Ecclesiasticus (ill. 30) declares, 
“¢ Alms maketh an atonement for sins ;” 
xvii. 22, ‘The alms of a man is a signet 
with God;” xxix. 11-13, “Lay up thy 
treasure according to the commandments 
of the Most High, and it shall bring thee 
more profit than gold. Shut up alms in 
thy storehouses [in the heart of the poor, 
Vulg.|, and it shall deliver thee from all 
affliction. It shall fight for thee against 
thine enemies better than a mighty shield 
and a strong spear;” xxxv. 2, “‘ He that 
giveth alms sacrificeth praise ;” xl. 24, 
“Brethren and help are against time of 
trouble; but alms shall deliver more 
than them both.” ‘The first and last of 
these are as strong as Tobit iv. 10, xil. 9: 
and the language of the Son of Sirach 
decidedly helps us to understand aright 
the language of our Book, Evidently 
“atonement” cannot be taken in our 
modern sense. Another passage (Eccl. 
iii. 3), ‘“‘Whoso honoureth his father 
maketh an atonement for his sins,” in- 
vests filial honour with the same efficacy 
as almsgiving. If it would be an ana- 
chronism to discover in this passage 
of Ecclesiasticus sacrificial or sacerdotal 
significance or ‘“anti-Biblical efficacy,” 
is it not a mistake to intrude such mean- 
ings into Tobit iv. 10? Again, the 


1 Cp. Josephus, ‘ Antiq.’ xii. ch. iv.; Milman, 
‘Hist. of the Jews,’ i. p. 451 &c.; Gratz, ii, 
2 Halfte, p. 243; Herzfeld, i. p. 186 &c. For 
Antiochus the Great, see the useful summary in 
‘Dictionary of the Bible,’ s. . 
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“deliverance” of which Ecclesiasticus 
(xl. 24) speaks throws light upon the 
“deliverance” affirmed in Tobit (iv. 1c, 
xii. g). The primary sense is a deli- 
verance from “time of trouble” more 
potent than that which brotherly assist- 
ance and extraneous help can afford. 
There is no thought of a time of death 
and judgment. 

(2.) The obscure passage (Tobit iv. 17, 
see note) “ Pour out thy bread on the 
burial of the just,” and Tobit’s general 
conduct towards the dead (i. 17, 11. 2-8), 
have also been adduced as pointing to a 
late date. In truth, they find both illus- 
tration and parallelism in the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus. ‘From the dead with- 
hold not favour” (Ecclus. vil. 3351 ep. 
also xxxvili. 16), is a maxim inculcating 
that general duty which Tobit so fear- 
lessly discharged ; and the passage, 
“Delicacies poured upon a mouth shut 
up are as messes of meat set upon a 
grave” (Ecclus. xxx. 18), is a testimony 
to the practice (however understood) to 
which Tobit refers, 

(@) Others“ precepts ~~ (Lob..vie 25) 
upon which Tobit lays so much stress in 
his advice to his son, and his maxims 
generally, find frequent place in the 
chapters of Ecclesiasticus. Devotion to 
God,? purity of marriage,® honest dealing 
towards servants,* the right estimate of 
wealth,® the general duty of helping the 
poor and needy ® &c., are forcibly urged 
by both writers. ‘The comparison be- 
tween a limited number of verses in the 
Book of Tobit and the whole contents of 
Ecclesiasticus must not, of course, be 
pushed too far; but, fairly estimated, it 
seems to suggest that the sentiments of 
the writers of these Books which they 
have in common were the sentiments of 


1] have adopted here the translation of 
Bissell. Z 

2 Tob. iv. 5, 6, 19: cp. Ecclus. vi. 37, ville 
8-14, xxxv. 10, xxxvii. 12. 

3 Tob. iv. 12, 13; viii. 6: cp. Ecclus. vii. 26, 
xvii. I, XXXV1. 24. 

4 Tob. iv. 14: cp. Ecclus. vii. 20, 21. 

5 Tob. v. 18, 19: cp. Ecclus. v. I. 

6 Tob. iv. 7, 14, 17/:)cp., Wcclus, ive) Dyess 
xii. 43 XiV. 135 Xxxiv. 21; xxxv. 10. In ex- 
amining these parallels, which might be greatly 
increased, the general impression will probably 
be that Tobit is more precise and definite than 
Ecclesiasticus ; and this would indicate that of 
the two Ecclesiasticus is the older Book. 
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a common era, and express convictions 
inculcated by the teachers of their 
period and accepted by the taught. 
The date of Ecclesiasticus should there- 
fore throw light upon the date of Tobit. 
Unfortunately, the date of Ecclesiasticus 
is greatly disputed :+ and a difference of 
a whole century exists between modern 
computations on the subject. But on 
either supposition—whether Ecclesias- 
ticus be dated about B.c. 280 or about 
B.C. 190—the tone of thought and the 
manner of handling these moral subjects 
had not materially altered in the interval 
of that century. Neither in the end of 
the 3rd century B.c. nor in the end of 
the 2nd century would the treatment of 
them have stiffened into the mould of 
the latter part of the rst century B.C. or 
of the 1st Christian century. For this 
reason therefore the internal evidence of 
the Book seems to point to a date not 
more recent than the 2nd century B.C. ; 
or to the same date as that suggested 
by the external evidence. 


§ IV. Aim OF THE Book. 


Most critics are agreed that the Book 
is didactic in character, but the difference 
of opinion is great as to whether that cha- 
racter be general or special. Specialists 
like Kohut, Gratz, and Neubauer ? urge 
that the aim of the writeris to inculcate the 
duty of burying the dead. ‘The Midrash 
which prefaces the Chaldee Version $ 
finds in the Book the reward of one who 
gives alms and tithes. To Rosenthal *# 
the Book is an illustration of a saying at- 
tributed to Rabbi Akiba (¢. A.D. 110-35), 
“ All that God does, He does for good.” 
Others again read in it, with Ewald,° the 
inculcation of the duty of worshipping 
the true God in the midst of the heathen ; 
or deduce from it with De Wette and 
Hilgenfeld® the special laudation of 


1 See this Commentary: Introduction to 
Ecclesiasticus; Bissell, p. 2783; Schiirer,? ii. 
P- 595- 

® See above, p. 157, and Neubauer, p. xvi. 

® Cp. Neubauer, pp. xxvii. xliii. 

‘ Pp. 114, 123. Cp. Milman, ‘ Hist. of the 
Jews,’ ii. 427. 

PenGeschaad\e lei Varese 

® De Wette-Schrader, ‘Einl. in d. A. TY 
§ 3755 Hilgenfeld, ‘Z. f. d. w. Th.’ (1862), 
p- 198. 
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prayer, fasting, almsgiving, and righteous- 
ness. On the other hand, a more general 
scope is asserted by Bertholdt, who re- 
cognises in the Book a picture of human 
life in its passage from unhappiness to 
happiness; or by Eichhorn, to whom it 
is the record of the answer to prayer.* 
Others expand their range yet more 
widely still, The Book contains a pic- 
ture of family life in which parents give 
counsel to their children, children love 
and obey their parents, and God’s Angel 
advises, guides, and heals those in whose 
lives the religious element is strongly ex- 
pressed, and faithfulness to God is main- 
tained even in times of national disaster 
and personal poverty. On the whole, 
if there is something to be said for the 
specialist, there is more to be said for 
the generalist. To assert that some one 
leading idea was specially prominent in 
the writer's mind, only brings to light 
the divergence among critics with respect 
to it. Preference is not so clearly ex- 
hibited by the writer himself as to make 
it possible to choose between the various 
doctrines and truths he has set forth for 
appreciation and imitation. It is best, 
therefore, to rest content with a con- 
clusion as general as that of Cramer:? 
‘“‘ The leading ideas of the Book are that 
righteousness, although it may seem to 
be at the mercy of wickedness, does in 
the end conquer; that God hears the 
true prayer of the afflicted in the time 
of suffering ; and that one may win the 
love of Jehovah by the practice of alms- 
giving, the burial of the dead, and other 
pious acts.” This would have been as 
true in the days of Sennacherib as of 
Ardeshir I., as practicable in Assyria as 
in Parthia, 


§ V. Place or CoMPoSITION. 


Was this in or out of Palestine? This 
is usually answered in accordance with 
the date and aim attributed on other 
grounds to the writer. The text itself 
selects Assyria (xii. 20, xiii. 1); Kohut 
prefers Persia, Ewald the far East—more 
closely defined by Westcott as in some 


1 See Grimm, ‘ Z. f. d. w. Th,’ (1881), p. 52. 
? Quoted in Bissell, p. 117. 
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city subject to Persia, perhaps Babylon. 
The geographical inaccuracies exclude 
these countries in the opinion of Gratz 
and Grimm,! and the acceptance of a 
Semitic original is opposed to the con- 
clusion advanced by Noldeke? alone, 
that Egypt was its home. A larger 
support is given to the alternative view 
that it was written in Judzea, but whether 
in the southern or northern part of the 
province must be left undecided. 


§ VI. History. 


Philo, Josephus, and the New Testa- 
ment * make no mention of the Book. 
There is no reason why they should or 
should not, and their silence cannot be 
quoted for or against its existence. With 
the acceptance of the LXX. Version as a 
whole was also included the recognition 
of the Book of Tobit contained in it. In 
the Greek Church it met with more favour 
than in the Latin. Westcott, Lightfoot, 
and Schiirer® agree in considering St. 
Polycarp’s advice—“ When ye can do 
good, defer it not, dru éAennootvy éx 
Gavarov prverar” (‘Ad Philipp.’ ch. x.)—a 
quotation from Tobit (iv. 11 ; xil. 9); and 
a still earlier reference to the precepts of 
the Book is furnished by the ‘ Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles’ (see iv. 14, note). 
The Gnostics called the Ophites counted 
Tobias among the prophets ;® and Cle- 
ment of Alexandria‘ considered the book 


1 Gratz, p. 445; Grimm, p. 46. 

2 Noldeke, p. 63. 

3 Gratz, pp. 405 &c., 445, decides against 
Galilee on the ground of inaccurate description 
of Tobit’s birthplace; but his arguments are 
proofs of an inaccurate text rather than of in- 
accuracy as to the fact. A slight but valuable 
hint in favour of Judzea is furnished by ii. 11 
(see note). 

+ Alleged parallels between Tob. iv. 15 and 
St. Matt. vii. 12; Tob. xiii. 16-18 and Rev. xxi. 
18; Tob. iv. 9 and 2 Cor. viii. 12, resolve them- 
selves into resemblances of the most general 
character. 

5 Cp. Westcott in ‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ s. 7, 
Tobit (Book of), § 6; Lightfoot, ‘ Apostolic 
Fathers,’ part ii. vol. ii. § i. p. 923 ; Schiirer, 
‘ Apokryphen d. A. T.’ in Herzog’s ‘R, E.’? 
He finds also a reference to Tobit xii. 8, 9 in 
‘2 Clem. ad Cor.’ xvi. 4. 

® Trenzeus, ‘ Adv. Heeres.’ i. 30, II. 

7 ¢Stromata,’ ii. 23, vi. 12, quoting Tob. iv. 
16, xii. 8. He dignifies it by the name 7 ypap7n. 
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canonical. Origen’s testimony ! to it is 
of alike kind. He points out that the 
Jews did not admit this Book or Judith 
into their lists because they had them 
not in Hebrew,? and rests the authority 
of the former on the usage of the Church. 
St. Athanasius appears to have at times 
used it as possessing canonical authority ; 
but when giving a formal and critical list 
of the sacred Books, he classes it among 
the Apocrypha as a writing “to be read 
by those but just entering on Christian 
teaching, and desirous of being instructed 
in the rules of piety.” In the Latin 
Church the Book is quoted by Cyprian, 
Hilary, and Lucifer as authoritative, and 
the majority of the Latin Fathers en- 
dorsed the opinion of St. Augustine, 
accepting it with the other Apocrypha of 
the LXX., ‘among the Books which the 
Christian Church received.” 

St. Augustine was probably influenced 
both by his liking for the LXX. and by 
the teaching of his spiritual father, St. 
Ambrose, to whom the Book was pro- 
phetic; and who made it the subject of 
an essay, in which he discussed the evils 
of usury. St. Jerome, on the other hand, 
refused to it canonical recognition. 
“The Church,” he said, “reads it, but 
does not receive it among her canonical 
Scriptures.” The Council of Trent 
finally took upon itself to assert its ca- 
nonicity. Since then commentators have 
been content to dwell by preference on 
the moral beauty and idyllic tenderness 
of the work. “Is it history?” says 
Luther ; “ then is it a holy history. Is it 
fiction ? then is it a truly beautiful, whole- 
some, and profitable fiction, the per- 
formance of a gifted poet.” “ Read it,” 
says Pellican, “as a little book of the 
greatest usefulness. It is full of maxims, 
most profitable both for faith and mo- 
rality.” The Church of England has 
never been behindhand in recognising 
these excellences. The Second Book of 
Homilies illustrates its teaching on Alms- 
deeds—“ that merciful almsdealing is 
profitable to purge the soul from the 


1 For the authozities which follow, see West- 
cott in ‘Dict. of the Bible,’ Book of Tobit ; 
Fritzsche, p. 18; Bissell, p. 121. 

2 In Fritzsche, p. 19, Tobit iv. 17, v. 12, 
vi. 7 are given as passages which might make 
the Jews unwilling to reckon the Book canonical, 
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infection and filthy spots of sin”—by 
referring to Tob. iv. 10 with the words, 
“ The same lesson doth the Holy Ghost 
also teach in sundry places of the Scrip- 
ture.” Until the re-arrangement of the 
Lectionary, the Book was read in the 
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daily Lessons of the Church, and quo- 
tations from it are to be found in the 
Offertory Sentences of the Communion 
Service (cp. Tob. iv. 7-9), in the Marriage 
Service (cp. Tob. vi. 17, note), and in the 
Litany (cp. Tob. ii. 3, note). 


EXCURSUS I. 


THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OF THE BOOK OF TOBIT. 


I. A Semitic original. 
II. A Greek original. 
III. Priority of Chaldee or Hebrew. 


The question as to the original language 
of the widely-diffused story of the Book of 
Tobit practically resolves itself into a choice 
between a Semitic and a Greek text. And 
that choice still baffles many. ‘There are 
no decisive grounds, says Schirer,’ in favour 
of a Hebrew original. The Greek of the 
book, says Grimm,” is of that character that 
it may be either original or a translation. 
Weighty names range themselves on both 
sides in this literary contest, but what has 
been most fully said will be found in Néldeke’s 
monograph® in favour of a Greek, and in 
Gritz’s papers‘ in favour of a Semitic, 
original. Both critics have had the advantage 
of writing with the Bodleian Chaldee text 
before them, but from it they have deduced 
the most opposite results. The advocate of 
a Semitic original has found in it that which 
has enabled him to supersede conjectural by 
real arguments; the supporters of a Greek 
original are convinced by it that their reason- 
ing is correct. 

One element in the question is the dif- 
ference which distinguishes this Chaldee text 
and St. Jerome’s Vulgate from the other texts 
with regard to the form of the narrative. 
The Chaldee and the Vulgate uniformly 
employ the third person in speaking of Tobit; 
the Greek and all the other texts use the 
first person in section i. 1—iii, 6, and after 
that section the third person. This latter 
usage, exhibiting transition or variation in 


1 Schiirer, ‘ Apokryphen d. A. T.’ in Herzog, 
‘R. E.’? § vi. 7. His preference for a Greek 
original is more strongly expressed in ‘ Ge- 
schichte d. Jiidischen Volke,’? ii. p. 606. 

? «Zeitschrift f. wissenschaftliche Theologie,’ 
1881, p. 49. 

®* “Monatsbericht der kéniglich Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin,’ 1879, 
p45 &c. 

* ‘Monatschrift fiir Geschichte u. Wissenschaft 
der Judenthums,’ 1879, p. 157 &c. 


form, is evidently more original than the fixed 
uniformity existing in the former; and it 
seems therefore clear that the Bodleian Chal- 
dee text could not have been the founda- 
tion of the existing Greek Version. To 
establish such a foundation an older Chaldee, 
or at least Semitic, text must be conceived, 
which preceded the present Chaldee, and 
preserved the first person in the section 
referred to. The Hebrew texts, though much 
later, possess this requisite change, and there- 
fore present the model of such a Semitic 
original as is desired. 


I. THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE WAS SEMITIC, 
HEBREW OR HEBRAIC. 


(1) The language of St. Jerome is suf- 
ficiently distinct as to one fact. When he 
met the wish of his brother bishops, Chro- 
matius and Heliodorus, and translated into 
Latin the Book of Tobit, he had before him 
‘“librum Chaldzo sermone conscriptum.” It 
may be admitted that he made this transla- 
tion without being moved by any great 
respect for a work which the Jews excluded 
from the Canon of Holy Scripture and placed 
in the Apocrypha ; but why did he translate 
it at all? He marvels, he tells his friends, at 
the persistency with which they pressed their 
wish, but he complied with it. Why? 
Possibly for two reasons. First, the Book was 
current in the Roman and Greek churches ; 
secondly, its doctrines were acceptable, its 
enforcement of religious practices desirable. 
This both explained and fostered its popula- 
rity ; it was a reason for the circulation of the 
Book. ‘Then why were the Versions, Greek 
and Latin (for example), in which it circulated 
unsatisfactory? Evidently because they were 
not accounted true and accurate reproduc- 
tions of an original text. Now, if that original 
text had been Greek or Latin, the Bishops 
would not have troubled St. Jerome to do 
what they could have done for themselves. 
Their appeal to him was to do for them 
what he alone in his day was capable of 
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doing in a satisfactory manner. And _ his 
response was to translate afresh and from a 
Semitic original. 

There is no need to deny the fact that St. 
Jerome’s mode of supplying the want was 
peculiar; but this result, which in our day 
would be eminently unsatisfactory, was, in 
his case, in part due to the hostility which 
pursued his studies. His translations of the 
canonical Books of the Old Testament direct 
from the Hebrew had brought upon him 
odium and charges as offensive as they were 
unjust. ‘“ Arguunt,” he says in his Preface 
to Tobit, “nos Hebreorum studia, et im- 
putant nobis contra suum canonem Latinis 
auribus ista transferre.’ His adversaries 
were not likely to be more charitable when 
he dealt with a Book, Apocryphal it is true, 
but enshrined in the sacred ark of the Alex- 
andrian Version. ‘Therefore, as regards the 
Book of Tobit, he emphasises the fact : “‘ Feci 
satis desiderio vestro, non tamen meo studio.” 
He thought it better to displease the “ Phari- 
sees” about him than disobey the commands 
of the Bishops: and the result was the Vul- 
gate Version. It is a mistake to assert that 
this Version is an abbreviation; but it is in 
many places nearer to the Chaldee than to the 
recognised Greek Version. 

(2) The evidence from names in the 
Apocrypha is proverbially unsatisfactory ; but 
in the case of this Book Raphael and Reuel, 
Tobi and Anna, Tobias and Sarah, Gabrias 
and Azarias are actually Hebrew, or easily 
reducible to Hebrew forms. Other names, 
even when disputed (see below), and such 
names as Asmodeus, Enemessar, and Achia- 
charus, do not dispel the general impression 
that the proper names are mostly Hebraic. 

(3) Variations, if not mistakes, exhibited 
by the Greek Version are adduced as due to 
faults of translation from a Semitic Version, 
or indicative of this class of error. 

(a) i. 13. The words of the E. V., “ grace 
and favour,” find their parallel in the 8IN 
NTDM) of the Chaldee (or 1DM) JNM of the 
Hebrew). But the Greek text reads ydpuw kai 
poppny. The sentiment is not in question 
(see note iz /oco), but how came popd) in 
the text? It is the word frequently used in 
Daniel (e.g. iv. 33, v. 6, vil. 28) for %t (A. V. 
“brightness”); but here Gratz thinks that 
instead of NIDN the reading NIN, “form” 
(see Levy, ‘Ch. W. B,’ s. 2.) was followed. 

(8B) 1. 22, ex devrepds. Fritzsche (z. /.), 
supplying the word ywpas or rdgews, would 
make this expression = JW, or “ second in 
rank.” This would presuppose a Hebrew 
original text. Buta variant reading (Vatic. 6), 
‘‘prestitit me rex iterum,” suggests that a text 
existed NY 133°) (cp. the general tenor 
of the Heb., Chald., and Itala renderings), 
which applied the king’s acts to Tobit and 
not to Achiacharus. Another text, however, 
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had 133°}, and that was followed by the 
Greek. 

 Q) ¥- 18, dpytpioy 76 apyrpio ph pbdoa. 
The last words are Hebrew in cast = O1p" DN; 
while the absence of any corresponding 
words in the existing Hebrew and Chaldee 
texts imply the currency of a text which 
contained them. Ilgen’s reproduction of the 


words in Hebrew, D7) bs mpand DD, if 
faulty in grammar and sense, can be easily 


corrected (e.g. by the Syriac xpp35 N|DD 
NOD) xb. cp. Rosenthal, p. 147, mn. 4): 
alterations such as Dip’ OX myDd yDIn 


(Gritz) or sn xb xpipad NBDD (Rosen- 
thal), are too drastic and conjectural. 

(6) vi 15 (E. V. 14), xard&o thy Conv 
TOU TaTpds ov . .. els TOY Tdpoy: so Itala, 
“vitam.” But the usual phrase is *M7919) 
4) (AN Nw NN; cp. Gen. xlii. 38, “ he shall 
bring down my grey hairs” &c., ie. meta- 
phorically, my old age: cp. the Vulgate here, 
‘*deponam senectutem illorum.” ‘The con- 
clusion is that the Greek followed a reading 
nn instead of Naw. 

(ce) vi. 10, mpoonyytoavy 7h ‘Payy. The 
other Versions (see note in /oco) read more 
correctly Ecbatana; but how did the reading 
‘Pdyn arise? On the supposition that a 
Hebrew text was before the writer, the 


original may have been NINIIN Wd Dp. 


The word "v5 was changed into °Y7?, and 
rendered éy ‘Payy. Gratz would further see 
in this misreading a proof that the translator 
had a Hebrew and not a Chaldee text before 
him. In Chaldee a city = 8N7p, and the 
Chaldee text of the Bodleian uses that word 
here in its shortened form, &) Nps. 

(¢) v. 15. In the sentence tiva aoe Eoopat 
pio Ody Siddvar, €ropar Siddvae 18 not so much 
a barbarism or a change from €¢orau pou 
(Fritzsche), as a literal reproduction of 
nnd (or) nS sxe nv. So Rosenthal (p. 
150). Ae 

(n) xiii. 6, ris yuooKer, ef OeAnoee Has. 
The first two words recall Y71" "5, with its 
sense of “perhaps” (cp. Jon. iil. 9). , 

(6) iv. 17. In the Additional Note to this 
passage are specified some of the alterations 
proposed to make this difficult verse more 
clear. In Gratz’s opinion the verse presents 
“the most pregnant proof of a Hebrew 
original;” but this proof depends upon the 
acceptance of his alterations. Inasmuch as 
these alterations have not commanded, and 
do not command, universal acceptance, the 
broader position—to which he also draws 
attention — can alone be considered here. 
The previous verse (iv. 16) is rightly alleged 
to be Hebraistic in cast; and this might be 
with equal justice aftirmed of the entire 
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section. The next verse as restored by Gratz 


would be 42 (or Jods) Jaw Fond pnp 


...tnn Sx owen $s) pty sqpa 

If Rosenthal’s objection (p. 145) that the 
use of 2772 in the sense intended is not 
Hebraic may be dismissed as hypercritical 
and one which he himself does not press, 
there is more force in his contention that 
to introduce the pouring out of wine is 
to introduce as a requisite a new and un- 
necessary element in the description of well- 
doing. Rosenthal’s preference is for a read- 
ing which combines several emendations: 75W 


gnn Sy owends opsyn apa yom 

Both writers are, however, agreed that a 
text was before the writer of the Greek 
Version which he failed to understand, and 
Rosenthal finds in the variations of the other 
texts so many attempts to escape from the 
difficulty of the Greek text upon which they 
depended. 

To these illustrations of textual misunder- 
standings and mistranslations of a Semitic 
original Rosenthal adds the following. 

(e) Vii. 13, eypae cvyypapiny Kai éodpa- 
yioaro. On the ground that such sealing 
was not a Jewish practice (see, however, 
Introduction, p. 159), Rosenthal (p. 132, n. 1) 
argues that the translator misunderstood the 
original text before him. The Hebrew and 
Chaldee texts printed by Neubauer have 
one and the same word; but he translates 
them differently. The Hebrew, 7ni8 Onn 
Owl, he renders “and he sealed it before 
witnesses ;” the Chaldee, YIND AN’ WN, 
“and witnesses signed it.’ The document 
would certainly be signed and the technical 
word descriptive of the act would be in neo- 
Hebraic or Talmudical diction, ONNM (cp. 
Levy, ‘N. H. Lex.’ s. 2.) without the super- 
fluous DVI of the Hebrew. The Greek 
translator did not, however, understand the 
expression neo-Hebraically? and technically, 
but Biblically ; hence his rendering. 

(k) lil. 5, moAAal ai Kpicers cov eiot Kal 
aAnOwat, eE euod rounoa k.t-A. The words 
e& éuod seem to have but little connexion 
with their context (Rosenthal, p. 143), and 
are hardly explained grammatically by the 
Itala: “multa sunt judicia tua et vera, que 
de me exigas” &c. The Bodleian Chaldee 
and the Hebrew text do not help here; but 
a Hebrew rendering of the Greek passage 


would be mid S219) DYONI) POSWID OD. 
Giving to °3! a comparative sense, and 
taking it in conjunction with OJON), the 
sentence would mean: “Many are ‘Thy 
judgments and more faithful than I” &c. 
This grammatical form, if not common, is 
not opposed to neo-Hebraic diction; but 
this infrequency the Greek translator did not 
know, and his translation, é& éyod, is alleged 
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to be an evidence of his ignorance and help- 
lessness. 

(A.) ii. 14, rod eiciy ai eAennortvar cov 
kai at dtkacoovvat gov; What, asks Rosen- 
thal (p. 144), had almsgiving to do with 
Tobit’s suspicion? The answer might be 
found in the simple fact that, when two 
persons are quarrelling, a retort is frequently 
quite outside the special point of blame which 
provokes it; but Rosenthal discovers in the 
Greek translator, not now an ignorance of 
neo-Hebraic, but acquaintance with it. The 
rendering of the Chaldee JN3I3%) JID {& 
says nothing about almsgiving; the Hebrew, 
PNipTs) PIDN YN, presents in TDN the 
sense of love or affection, and expresses the 
protest, “where is thy love and justice, that 
thou makest against me so unloving and un 
just a charge?” ‘This sense the Greek trans- 
lator declined, while he adopted the neo- 
Hebraic meaning of DN, love of one’s neigh- 
bour, and expressed that sense in eAenpoovvat. 

) ix. 6, Kat etAdynoe TwBias THY yuvaika 
avrov. See Additional Note to this passage. 
Here the Greek reading is simply recorded 
as being one which to Rosenthal (p. 147) is 
a fault in translation. 

(v.) X. 5, ov wédet prot, TEKvoy, Ott aP7Ka Ge 
x.7.’. In the note to this passage are given 
some conjectural emendations. Rosenthal 
(p. 149) conjectures a Hebrew reading, 
ynndy x5 95 +22, “O my son! Would 
that I had not sent thee” &c., which an 
error of a copyist altered into xb 5, and 
the Greek translator rendered od péAex por. 
A less unsupported conjecture may be found 
in the hint furnished by the Greek C, oiuoc, 
Téxvov, » . . mpos Ti k.t.A., Where the otjor 


reproduced the Chaldee of the Bodleian * 1), 


(4) The proper names, in several cases, are 
presented in the three Greek texts under forms 
which shew defects due to misunderstanding 
or misreading a Semitic original. 

(a) Enemessar (i. 2,13; see note). This 
faulty rendering of Shalmaneser must have 
penetrated into the Greek Version after the 
time of St. Jerome; the Vulg. as well as the 
Itala having Salmanassar. Ini. r7 the Greek 
text is further corrupt by the misreading of 
*Eveweoodp for Devvaynpip. 

(4) Gabael (i. 14) is not considered by 
Gratz a Hebrew-sounding name, but a cor- 
ruption of Gabriel, the reading of the Syriac. 
He does not, however, approve of the allitera- 
tion “ Gabriel son of Gabrias” (cp. iv. 20), 
and would—by the help of faults and gaps— 
restore a reading xal rapeOnunv TaBpir@ ro 
aeAPS prov, Tod .. . Tod TaBpipdrov. The 
alteration of the Hebrew Fagius j2 Seay 


5x0) is less forced than this, and Neubauer’s 
acceptance of the name as Hebrew, with a 
meaning “treasure of God” (p. xvi.), is 
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certainly admissible. The name may have 
come down from exilic times. 

(c) <Achiacharus (i. 21). The name can 
of course be put into Hebrew letters (7p?*Ps), 
but it is not Hebrew; and the rendering 
jON ON (Heb. Fag.) is at once a confes- 
sion that it is not and an attempt to make 
it so. 

(ad) Edna (vii. 2) is disclaimed by Gratz. 
He does not consider the meaning of the 
name (“delight”) applicable to so harmless 
and passive a person, and prefers the name 
Anna given by Itala (and Vulgate) as being 
nearer to the original. Neubauer differs 
from him. 

(5) Confusion with respect to topographical 
and geographical sites. 

(a2) The birthplace of Tobit (i. 2; see note) 
has always been a crux to critics. Three 
neighbouring localities are given, and vast 
ingenuity is exercised in preventing confusion 
becoming worse confounded. The Greek 
texts A and B and the Chald. call the place 
Thisbe (var. Tibe, Tibos); some Latin (not 
Vulg.) texts call it Gebuel, Bihel (formed 
from Ge-bihel). This place, thus variously 
called Thisbe and Gebuel, was defined to be 
(a) eis deEv@y Kudias 77 NepOart ev rH Tadi- 
Aaia (A); or better (B and C) Kudiwv ris 
NeOadrip ev tH Gvw Tadiraia. Approxima- 
tions sufficiently intelligible to this are found 
in the Latin, “‘in dextra parte Cidissi civitate 
ex Nephtalim que est super Galilaea,’ or 
(Itala) “in dextera parte Edisse civitatis Nep- 
thalim in superioribus Galilee.” The name 
Kadesh-Napthali can be easily discovered 
under these curious spellings. (b) takes the 
identification a step further: imepaya *Aonp 
(A), or ’Aconp (B and C), érica dvopay rod 
nAdiov. The name ’Aojp, a corruption of 
’Agop, is Hazor (118M), a name, as Raumer 
has ingeniously shewn, reproduced in the read- 
ing of the Latin texts Naason [= Naasor = 
Anaasor = dv® (part of trepava) Acop]: and 
the remaining words direct the reader generally 
to the west of Tobit’s birthplace (cp. the 
Itala: ‘‘ post viam que ducit in occidentem”). 
(c) A step further is given. ‘The texts B and 
C (absent from A) have e€ dpicrepay Boyap ; 
the Itala, “ex sinistra parte Raphain;” the 
Vulgate, “in sinistra habensSephet.” Josephus 
(‘ Bell. Jud.’ ii. xx. 6) mentions a Sep in 
Upper Galilee; and it is thought that he 
meant SepéO = Safed, of Crusader fame. 
Saphet or Safed might be rendered in Hebrew 
NDY¥, which again might be an abbreviation of 
MDS. The Itala scribe read Ped instead of 
Sed, and reached the name Rephain—a name 
familiar in the nomenclature of the Holy Land 
—though no such place was to be found in 
Galilee. But how came the name ®oyap? 
Gritz’s explanation is ingenious. Safed was 
situated on a hill. It may have been known 
by the name NDY ND or NO NDY = Sede- 
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dap = Seheywp (by a change of Ointoy). The 
syllable Se fell away, and the remainder, 
eyop, was, after the analogy of 1)Y5, changed 
into Boyep. 

These various steps lead up to the con- 
clusion that Tobit’s birthplace lay between 
Kadesh on the right and Saphet on the left: 
westward of it was Hazor. Gischala satisfies 
the requisite conditions according to Gratz ; 
but can Thisbe-Gebuel be the same as 
Gischala? Yes, says Gratz: change y into 6, 
and O.cBn = Tic 8n; transpose the letters of 
Gebuel and you have Chalab. Put together 
Gisbe and Chalab and make a name Gischalab. 
That is not so very different from Gischala. 
At the same time Kadesh was not on the 
right but on the left of Gischala, and Sephet 
not on the left but on the right of the same 
place. Where so much can be altered in a 
manner satisfactory to ingenuity, this differ- 
ence is trifling; or if it be preferred, the 
mistake in position may be admitted. In 
either case it only proves that the writers 
were either not at home in the necessary 
topography or indifferent to accuracy. But 
what —it is asked—vwas the state of the 
Greek texts which could exhibit or lend 
themselves to such variations? and what was 
the writer of A about that he could omit (if 
he knew it) the topographical hint supplied 
by Band C? 

Gratz finds in text A other mistakes re 
localities due to mistranslation and omission. 


(4) i. 5 (see note). The reading r7 Badan, 


77 Sapdder is in B and C 76 poy . . - &v 
Aav. The Chaldee (and the Hebrew at 
greater length) reads: “to the calves . . . at 


Bethel and Dan.” On the supposition that 
the more original text is presented by the 
Chaldee, the alteration made by B and C— 
which consists in dropping Bethel—is venial 
compared with that of A, which has omitted 
Dan and corrupted Bethel into Baal. Bickell 
prefers to consider the Greek text a corruption 


of Mdwa or Mi>wya. 

(c) xi. 1 (see note). The Greek text C 
adds kai jAOov cis Karodperay, } eore amevayre 
rjs Nuvevi. This curious mistake is probably 
due to a misreading of a name more correctly 
reproduced in the Latin Versions, Charran or 
Charam, and emended by Reusch into Chalah 


= Xaddy (M93). The Chaldee and Heb. 
texts also give a name, Akris. Texts A and 
B alone have no name, and apparently made 
no guess at any. 

(6) Not only as regards localities, but also 
as regards other matters is the text A ac- 
counted very deficient. Gritz illustrates this 
by comparing this text not only with the 
other Greek texts, but with other Versions in 
the following passages: 1. 6-8, il. 9, 10 (where 
text A omits, for the sake of brevity, the 
details furnished by B and the Chaldee 
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(int. al.), and the period of Tobit’s blindness, 
four years, as well as the time, two years, 
during which Achiacharus supported him), 
ii. 14 (in the account of Tobit’s quarrel 
with his wife, A is much abbreviated), vi. 
( passim). 

The conclusion which will, I think, be 
drawn from these alleged proofs in favour of 
a Semitic original will be that, though they 
are by no means of equal value, and some 
from their conjectural character of no value 
at all, yet they present—where of real value 
—a fairly strong case. 

The following pedigree expresses Griatz’s 
conclusions :— 


Semitic original. 


Ancient Greek. Vulgate. 


| 
Greek texts A & B. Hebrew. 


What is to be said on the other side? 


II. THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE WAS 
GREEK. 


The Greek Version, which furnishes to 
Gratz and Rosenthal proofs of translation 
from a Semitic original, furnishes to Noldeke 
proofs of an exactly opposite character. It 
contains grammatical constructions which to 
him are not Hebraic, and sentences which 
exhibit a freedom of handling very distinct 
from the mould prescribed by the LXX. 
For example, the diction of the following 
sentences he cannot consider Hebraic (p. 61): 
i. 6, emopevouny ... Tas amapyas Kal Tas 
Oekaras TOY yevynwarav Kal Tas T™pwToKoupias 
éxyoy kr. (cp. the LXX. of Deut. xviii. 4); 
ili, 8, Kal évds ad’rav ovK avopdacbns; iv. 6, 
evodiar €covrar ey Tois épyois gov; Vil. 7, 6 
Tov Kudovd Kal dyabod avOpamov vids; Xil. 7, 
pvotnpiov Baciiews Kaddv Kova, Ta Oe epya 
Tov Ocod avaxadirrew evddEws; and the play 
upon the words ameord\n “Padajd iacacdac 
exhibits to him no proof of a Hebrew text, 
but simply such a knowledge of Hebrew as 
the writer might presuppose in his readers, 

Of the Greek texts, that known as A is, in 
Noldeke’s opinion, the nearest approach to 
the original text; and from it, as a base, he 
constructs a table. (See next column. Those 
Versions marked with a star he considers 
translations.) 

What are the arguments by which prefer- 
ence for A is supported ? 

(a) The fluctuations in the text of A 
(supported in its first half by a very literal 
Syriac Version of about the 7th century) are 
much fewer than in the text of B. This 
stability does not, it is admitted, prove any- 
thing to the detraction of the less stable group 
(B and its cognates). It may have been due 
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to the fact that the text A was adopted by 
Eusebius,! and that his patronage secured for 
it permanent acceptance, without its being of 
necessity the best. 


* Hebrew of Fagius. 
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(4) On internal grounds, however, Fritzsche 
and Noldeke unite in concluding that B is a 
revision or emendation of A. The brevity 
and abruptness of A are admitted ; but this in 
the course of time led to expansiveness at the 
hands of others. The process was followed 
by the inevitable result; much was improved, 
but much also was lost. ‘This feature will be 
seen by examining these texts in such passages 
as—il. 6 (the quotation from Amos viil. Io is 
by B taken literally from the LXX.; in A it 
is freely rendered. The latter process is 
more original than the former); v. 1, 2 (B 
expands A); v. 3-5 (B improves upon A); 
vill. 9 &c. 

(c) The text of A is frequently at fault in 
matters geographical. Rages and Ecbatana 
are placed too closely to each other (vi. 9, 
ix. 6),—an error which B ayoided in the first 
passage by reading Ecbatane in vi. 5; while 


1 See Westcott, ‘The Bible in the Church,’ 
p- 155 &c. 
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its information (v. 6) that the two towns were 
only two days’ journey from each other, and 
that Rages was in the mountains and Ecbatane 
in the plain (the very opposite being the fact), 
indicated a later and correcting hand. Other 
geographical statements of B (i. 2, xi. 1) are 
traceable to the same wish to make clear or 
correct (not always successfully) what was 
indistinct or mistaken in A. 

Per contra, critics who dispute the originality 
or priority of A do not deny its brevity, but 
they find in it the correction of the prolixity of 
an older Greek translation. As illustrations of 
this tendency such passages as i. 14, v. 3 (the 
circumstances connected with the history of 
the bond or bag), iii. 7 (the blaming of Sarah 
by her maidens), viii. 9-11 (the details of 
the preparations for the burial of Tobias), 
present A in a condensed form when com- 
pared with B and (sometimes) C. The exact 
relations of A to B they count it difficult to 
define. 

The argument that the construction of the 
sentences of the Greek Version is frequently 
non-Hebraic is also admitted, and a general 
tendency to Grecize the style is recognised, 
but the deduction drawn is not that of Nol- 
deke. These characteristics do not, it “is 
affirmed, affect the question of translation 
or non-translation. 

If some kind of conclusion has now to be 
drawn where critics and counsels are so 
divided, must it not rather be one based upon 
the balance of probabilities? Néoldeke’s pre- 
ference for a Greek original is connected with 
his view that the work is Alexandrian ; in this 
view he stands alone. Griatz’s assertion of a 
Semitic original is united with the opinion that 
the work is Palestinian; and with this the 
majority of critics agree. 

Apocryphal literature of the character 
before us might have one out of three possible 
birthplaces, and would reflect the language 
and thought of its home. If it was composed 
in Palestine, it would be composed in a 
Hebraic style and diction, however remote 
that might be from the purer language of the 
canonical Books. ‘This was the case with 
Judith, Susanna, Ecclesiasticus, and the rst of 
Maccabees. If it was composed in one of 
those centres, such as Alexandria, Antioch, or 
Acco, where Jews congregated who had lost 
the knowledge of Hebrew and used Greek 
for their commercial and other transactions, 
then the work would be written either in 
Greek or that Hellenistic diction permeated 
by Biblical colouring which was currently 
used. This accounts for the Book of Wisdom, 
and, 3rd, and 4th of Maccabees &c. Lastly, if 
it was composed in Mesopotamia, in Nahardea 
or Nisibis, where numerous Jews were to be 
found, it would be written in Chaldee or 
Aramaic, the language there in use. To 
which now of these places does the accumulated 
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evidence point? The last may be excluded, 
and the probabilities point to the first. 

There remains, however, one question. 
The Book has come down to us both in 
Hebrew and Chaldee: which was the language 
of the original ? 


III. PRIORITY OF CHALDEE OR HEBREW. 


The Bodleian Chaldee (Neubauer) and the 
Constantinopolitan Hebrew (Munster) are 
closely connected in diction and in sequence 
of events. The singular detail connected with 
the expulsion of Asmodeus (see vi. 17, note), 
the name “ king of the demons” given to that 
spirit-power, the selection of a “ bag” instead 
of a “‘bond” as the sign of the contract be- 
tween Tobit and Raguel (v. 3), the omission 
of the dog, the interesting expansion in iv. 
13-15, and much else common to these 
Versions, distinguish them from the others 
and unite them to each other without prejudice 
to the points of difference. 

i. What are these texts? Some details have 
been given already (see Introduction, § II.) ; 
the special questions still requiring answers 
are questions connected with the Chaldee. 
(a) From what is this Chaldee derived? 
(4) Was it the text used by St. Jerome? 

(a) Gratz (p. 387) does not consider the 
Bodleian Chaldee an original text at all, but an 
abbreviated rendering of a translation from a 
Greek or Latin text; and Noéldeke singles 
out the Greek text B as the text employed. 
Gratz adduces in proof the following points. 
The proper name Rages appears in forms 
Wan or WIN or YI. This is a reproduc- 
tion of the Greek accusative (not dative, 
Bickell). Had a Semitic Version been before 
the writer, he would have found the forms 
40 or 8A) or perhaps "9 (cp. the Ragha of the 
Avesta and the Pehlevi form Raga). The 
Greek name Tigris is expressed in the form 


yun (vi. 1), whereas M237 or nop (in the 


Omily Son ; cp. Dan. x. 4) was the nomen- 
clature current in the Northern Semitic lands. 
’ExBardvots is reproduced in DINAN; and 
Greek words will be readily discerned in 
NNMIUIN (cp. dyyapeva), JOD NS (apioror), 
NIDD (onpeiov), NIIIIIN (avdpev as distin- 
guished from yuvack@v), 5) SV (wapodmioyv).! 

These proofs are not universally accepted. 
By anticipation Neubauer rejects some of 
them (p. xi) when he affirms that the forms 
of Ragais or Ragas, Ecbatanes or Egbatanas, 
and Tigrin would scarcely occur in the text 
if translated from the Greek or Latin. 


1 Much assistance in examining the forms and 
reproductions of non-Semitic words in these and 
similar texts will be found in Strack u. Siegfried’s 
‘Lehrbuch d. neu-hebraischen Sprache:’ see 
especially § 67. 
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Further, according to Neubauer, the Bodleian 
Chaldee has sentences which are to be found 
sometimes in one or other of the Greek or 
Latin texts; and others are peculiar to it 
or the Hebrew translation. Bickell (p. 218) 
admits the approximation of the Bodleian 
text to B (cp. e.g. ix. 6), but explains it by 
the opinion that the reviser who wrote B 
aimed at a more accurate agreement with 
a Hebrew original than did the writers of A 
and C. In opposition to their antagonists, 
these critics allege the idiom of the Chaldee 
text to be of such a character as to render 
impossible the admission that it is a transla- 
tion from a non-Semitic text; and Bickell 
adduces faults of translation as proofs that 
the original before the writer of that text 
was a Semitic and not a Greek Version. 
What can be said as regards the possibility 
or impossibility of the Chaldee being a trans- 
lation has been adduced in the Introduction, 
§ II. The faults of translation remain to be ex- 
amined. Bickell adduces vi. 15, 7°31) TMOPN 


nvad nnn, as due to a misreading ot the 


last word. He would substitute for it 1125. 
It can, however, be shewn not only that the 
alteration is unnecessary—the act enjoined 
being not without parallel (see Excursus II., 
p. 182)—but the supposition of error is 
rendered impossible by the Hebrew of the 
corresponding passage (viii. 2). 

Again, the interesting reading in vi. 2, 
wot spond boxy (cp. the Heb., where 
ond is omitted by Miinster), is thought by 
Bickell to rest upon a text Syn ondS anny 


3, from which 595 has fallen out, and the 
opening words altered or misread. But the 
alteration is far too conjectural, and 748, in 
the sense desired, is usually associated with a 
negative particle. 

It has already been noticed that in the 
narrative of the transactions between Tobit 
and Gabael the Versions differ as to the 
character of the pledge between them. When 
Tobit sends Tobias to Gabael, he gives him— 
according to the Greek and Latin Versions— 
a handwriting (v. 3, ix. 5); according to the 
Chaldee and Hebrew texts, a bag. Whence 
arose this difference? It has been con- 
jectured that the original text had a reading 
bn, which meant “writing” (Isa. viii. 1) 
as well as “ bag” (2 Kings v. 3), or a reading 
NPD, “writing,” which was mistaken for 
XPD" or PD, “asack.” Neither conjecture 
can pass. ‘The infrequent word 1M is in 
Isaiah applied to something very different 
from what is intended by yewpdypadov, and 
ore would not occur in an ancient Hebrew 

rk. 

The ingenuity in conjecture which is at 
work here is fatal. By its extravagance it 
tends to throw discredit upon proof which 
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is more solid. The mistakes in translation 
had better be omitted from the table of 
evidence. The derivation of the Bodleian 
Chaldee froma Semitic text rests upon firmer 
grounds already specified (p. 164 &c.), and 
to those one more may be added. If it had 
been derived from a Greek text, it and its cog- 
nates would have been useless to St. Jerome. 
(4) Was then the Bodleian Chaldee the 
text before St. Jerome? Neubauer himself 
thinks that the great Translator had before 
him “the present text in a fuller form” 
(p. x.). Néldeke (p. 60) is more disposed 
to think that it may have been the actual 
text. Arguing from the diction of the text, 
he urges that it may certainly have been 
in circulation in Palestine in the days of 
St. Jerome; and reasoning from the presump- 
tion that many Chaldee Versions would not 
in all likelihood be in existence at one and the 
same time, he reaches the conclusion that it 
is at least probable that he used this particular 
one. The great objection to this view is the 
Vulgate itself. When St. Jerome undertook 
to produce a Version of Tobit, he had before 
him the Versions of the day in Greek and 
Latin which his friends the bishops could 
procure or which he himself possessed; he 
used, with the help of his Israelite teacher, 
a “ Chaldee” Version; and the result was— 
the Vulgate. Now, whatever the Vulgate 
has in common with the ante-Jeromian texts 
may be considered parts of the original text. 
But that is exceedingly little so far as the 
Bodleian Chaldee is concerned. There is 
far more approximation between the Chaldee 
and the Itala. Either therefore St. Jerome 
treated his materials in the most cavalier 
fashion, or he had before him, as Neubauer 
says, a Chaldee with a more expanded text. 
li. An original Semitic text being pre- 
supposed, the question recurs, Which Semitic 
Version can claim priority ? Was the original 
in Chaldee or in Hebrew? Neubauer 
accounts ‘the Constantinopolitan Hebrew a 
translation from an earlier recension of the 
Bodleian Chaldee (p. xi.), in which was 
preserved the form of Tobit speaking in the 
first person. Noldeke also adduces several 
philological considerations which point to 
the priority of the Chaldee over the Hebrew. 
An examination of the diction of the Bodleian 
text has led him to the conclusion that it was 
written in Palestine about A.D. 300 or a little 
earlier,! and that it exhibits a current dialect 
somewhat modified by the literary style of 
the Targums.? The diction of the Constan- 
tinopolitan Hebrew is, in the next place, 


1 Pp. 67. On p. 54 he assigns it to the fourth 
century ; but the date given in the text appears 
to be his more matured conclusion. 

? Neubauer (p. xi. n. 5) points out that the 
biblical verses agree mostly with the translation 
of Onkelos. 
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reckoned more modern than the Talmudical 
period. It is not the Hebrew of the Mishnah 
(a23n nwdy, but purer, marked by an imita- 
tion of Biblical Hebrew (vpn wd), modi- 
fied by Mishnaic forms. In this respect this 
Hebrew text is purer than the Hebrew text 
of Fagius, which is more thoroughly Mishnaic, 
and is a free translation of the Greek A. 
The diction of the Constantinopolitan Hebrew 
bears, he thinks, the same relation to Biblical 
Hebrew on the one hand and to Mishnaic 
Hebrew on the other, that the Latin of the 
Humanists bears to classical and medizval 
Latinity respectively. 

The same conclusion of priority on the 
part of the Chaldee is affirmed on other 
grounds. (a) The approximation of the 
Chald. to the Greek B is closer than that of 
the Hebrew (cp. these texts on i. 16, &c.; 
iil. 23 iil. 9, 103 vill. 5, 7; x. 1-7, and end). 
(4) The gaps in the Chaldee are considered 
partly the omissions or abbreviations of a 
copyist (e.g. 1.16, 18; ili. 3, 5, 9, &c.), partly 
an abridgment for adaptation to the Midrash, 
and partly (eg. the concluding scene with 
Raphael) abbreviation on dogmatic grounds. 
The text of the Hebrew, on the contrary, is 
sound and full. The alterations and expan- 
sions noticeable, for example, in the prayers 
and hortatory sections do not diminish from 
the unity characteristic of the composition. 
They emanated from one and the same 
translator. ‘The Midrashic character of some 
of the additions (e.g. that which describes 
the cause of the conspiracy of Sennacherib’s 
sons; see i. 20, note) does not, it is urged, 
seriously contradict suchaconclusion. ‘Their 
character marks them as later additions, or 
indirectly indicates a more expanded Chaldee 
text from which they were taken. 

These arguments are to a certain extent 
supported by the sense attached to “‘ Chaldee” 
by Gratz, Rosenthal, and Bickell. They prefer 
the term “ neo-Hebraic,” as expressing more 
correctly the nature of the dialect in which 
the copies of Tobit and Judith lying before 
St. Jerome were composed. ‘This dialect was 


no popular dialect (O17 wy, but a 
dialect for the learned and for literary com- 
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position (ODN yw or PAI Nw»), and 
the first period of its activity is placed in the 
first three centuries A.D 

It is, however, to be remarked that this 
judgment upon the character of the diction 
affects only the existing copies. If other 
considerations (Introduction, § III. &c.) 
require that the original of the Book of 
Tobit should have been in circulation about 
two centuries B.c., and if (as I venture to 
believe) that original was Semitic, an earlier 
Chaldee copy or an early Hebrew text must 
have existed then. ‘This, it may be inferred, 
was the judgment of St. Jerome and of his 
coadjutor. A reference to his words, “ quic- 
guid ille (thé translator) mihi Hebraicis 
verbis expressit,” shews that he was probably 
reproducing in Biblical Hebrew the language 
of the “ Chaldee.” St. Jerome understood 
Biblical Hebrew, and reproduced it in its 
turn in Latin. 

The existence of such an original being 
thus presupposed, is it not a question of 
probabilities whether the original was Chaldee 
(in the sense of Aramaic rather than neo- 
Hebraic) or Hebrew? Unfortunately little 
analogy is offered by what has come down to 
us in the sparse literature of the last two 
centuries B.c.; but if weight may be attached 
to the otherwise converging proofs that the 
Book was the work of a Palestinian Jew, 
country and patriotism may balance opinion 
on the side of Hebrew rather than Aramaic, 
it being understood that such a Hebrew 
original would not be writtenin pure Hebrew, 
but in a diction more or less Aramaized and 
even affected by the intrusion of foreign 
words.” 


1 Strack und Siegfried, ‘ Lehrb. d. N. H. 
Sprache,’ § 1, ¢, é. 

2 A few such words exist in the Constantino- 
politan Hebrew; e.g. }1°D (onmetoy), WYDWIN 
(hospes), JOD (waypwr), DPS (?axpos in 
such compounds as Acropolis), JAN5 (ep. 
Dan. i. 5 &c.), fp! (evil spirits); but they 
are not so numerous as in the Bodleian Chaldee. 
In this Hebrew text Latin words occur; such 
words were not common till the period of 
Roman domination (Schiirer, ‘ Geschichte,” ii. 


p. 48). 


EXCURSUS II. 
ANGELOLOGY AND DEMONOLOGY. 


A right apprehension of the views of the 
Jews on these points will be of considerable 
assistance in estimating aright the date of 
the Book of Tobit. 


I, ANGELOLOGY. 


It is generally admitted that the Canonical 
Books of the Old Testament, the Apocry- 


phal Books, the Pseudepigraphic! writings, 
and the later Jewish literature exhibit a gradual 
development of doctrine on this subject. In 


1 The title given to writings circulated under 
the covert of illustrious names: e.¢. the Book 
of Enoch, the Sibylline Oracles, the Psalter of 
Solomon, the Assumption of Moses, the Vision 
of Isaiah, the Apocalypse of Baruch. 
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this development the Book of Tobit occupies 
an important place. 

(1.) In the Old Testament, statements 
and details become more precise and definite 
during and after the Exile. Inthe Pentateuch 
Angelology is but little developed. The Angel 
of the Lord and, comparatively seldom, other 
Angels of God (Gen. xviii.) do the work as- 
signed to them. God, when dealing with the 
individual, sends His Angel before His ser- 
vant (Gen. xxiv. 7, 40), delivers him from all 
evil (Gen. xlviii. 15), and rewards his obedi-~ 
ence (Gen. xxii. 18). Similarly, the history of 
His people, as contained in the narrative of 
the Exodus (Ex. xiv. 19, xxill. 19 &c. ; Num. 
xx. 6) and of the establishment in the Promised 
Land (Josh. v. 14; Judg. ii. 1-5, vi. 11), 
presents a like method of procedure. The 
subject is not, however, free from difficulty ; 
the acts assigned to the Angel being some- 
times assigned to Jehovah Himself. Never- 
theless it is usually concluded that the Angel 
presents to man the “descent of God into 
visibility’ (Oehler), leaving it undecided 
whether that presentment be momentary or 
permanent, hypostatic or unsubstantial; and 
that what he does or speaks is the act and 
speech of Him Whom he represents. 

The Prophets developed the Mosaic doc- 
trine of God and His relation to the world. 
The title “Lord of Hosts” (2 Sam. i. 3) is 
of significant importance in the history of 
Angelology (cp. Neh. ix. 6). The host of 
heavenly spirits appear as the messengers of 
God, as the appointed instruments of exe- 
cuting His judgments present and final, and 
as participating in His counsels. Now also 
appear in more definite delineation Angels of 
higher order and special office. ‘The imagery 
of Isai. vi. 2 is developed in Ezekiel. ‘This 
Prophet’s six men, slaughter-weapon in hand, 
“and one among them clothed with linen, 
with a writer’s inkhorn by his side,” are 
types respectively of destroying and delivering 
Angels (ix. 2-4); Zechariah’s horseman and 
chief among those who “walk to and fro 
through the earth” (i. 8 &c.), whether he be 
identical with “the Angel of the Lord” or not ; 
and the presence of an Angelus interpres to 
explain to Daniel and Zechariah the meaning 
of their visions :—these are features of Angel- 
ology which, if not absolutely novel, are 
expansions — legitimate expansions—of pre- 
viously existing conceptions. Names of 
Angels also begin to appear, such as Gabriel 
and Michael in the Book of Daniel; the former 
corresponding to the -dngelus interpres of 
Zechariah, the latter to the Angel of the 
Lord in the same Prophet. ‘These names, if 
also im some cases the names of men, are in- 
structive. Their etymology embraces some 
attribute of Him Whom they serve, as well as 
the nature of the service they render. But 
the practice of nomenclature is still in- 
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frequent. The ineffability attaching to what 
is most holy is still preserved. In Daniel, 
the great unnamed Being Himself calls out 
by name Gabriel and Michael (viii. 15, 16; 
Xx. 5, 6, 13); they obey Him, they help Him 
(x. 13, 21); and He proclaims the final end 
(xii. 7-13). 

(2.) The teaching of the Apocrypha is a 
development of the teaching of the canonical 
Books of the Old Testament, but the develop- 
ment is conducted upon lines at once natural 
and sober. Jewish Angelology was the pro- 
duct of a development from within rather 
than from without ; and Palestine more than 
Babylonia and Persia was the home of this 
development. The Book of Tobit bears a 
part in the history of this development. An 
Angel, bearing a name, Raphael—expressive 
of his mission? (xii. 14, 18), and yet connected 
(1 Chron. xxvi. 7), like Michael (1 Chron. 
xxvii. 18), with the names of men—presents 
himself to Tobit and his son, to Raguel and 
his daughter. His appearance is to them, as 
tradition asserts that it was to Abraham (see 
ili. 16, note), that of a human being like unto 
themselves. He is hired as a guide (ch. v.), 
he is employed as a confidential agent (ch. 
ix.); he eats and drinks, rests and travels. 
But his own description of himself is dis- 
tinctly more definite than those of the Bib- 
lical Books: ‘‘I am Raphael, one of the 
seven (the number is absent from some of 
the texts) holy Angels which present the 
prayers of the saints, and which go in and 
out before the glory of the Holy One. . 
All these days I did appear unto you; but 
I did neither eat nor drink, but ye did see 
a vision . . . Give God thanks, for I go up 
to Him that sent me” (xii. 15, 19,20). Most 
of these details (e.g¢., cp. for that of eating 
and drinking Gen. xviii. 8, xix. 3; Judg. vi. 
19) have their prototypes in biblical paral- 
lels; others indicate the effect of influences 
external to them. For example, the specific 
number seven connects itself with the Old 
‘Testament conception of completion and per- 
fection ; and if the local colouring of the Book 
indicate the external influences perceptible 
in it, it is a perfectly legitimate deduction 


1 Cp. on the whole subject, from an Old Test. 
point of view, Oehler, ‘Theology of the O. T.’ 


S§_ 59-61, 195-199; Schultz, *Alttestament- 
liche Theologie,’* p. 555 sg.; ANGEL in 
Smith’s ‘ Dict. of the Bible;’ ENGEL in 


Hamburger, ‘R. E. fiir Bibel u. Talmud,’ Abth. 
1s elerzor, « Rh. Be rand Rochon as Eta Wels 

2 “T cannot give thee my name. We are 
always named after our mission and work,” is 
the Midrash on Gen. xxxii. 30 (quoted by Ham- 
burger). The Talmud gives Bas Basia, Mas 
Masia, Kas Kasia, Sharlai and Amarlai as other 
names of Angels of healing (Brecher, ‘ Der 
Transcendentale, Magie, u. magische Heilarten 
im Talmud,’ pp. 38, 199). 
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to associate the number with the ‘seven 
spirits” of Babylonian mythology.1 

(3-) The secrets of Assyrian angelology 
are not, at present, so largely unravelled (or 
discovered) as those of Assyrian demonology ; 
but what is known sufliciently indicates that 
the post- Biblical writings borrowed their con- 
ceptions more largely from Babylonia than 
from Persia. Inferior to the triads of the 
greater Assyrian Gods was a celestial hier- 
archy,? ranging from the mediator Mardouk 
to the two guardian spirits, male and female, 
assigned to each human being. ‘There were 
spiritual beings who had their homes in heaven, 
others whose domain was earth.. As there 
were seven spheres, so were there seven good 
gods and seven evil, seven beneficent spirits 
and seven evil. It was one of the works of 
the good spirit to deliver man from the evil 
spirit or demon who possessed him. ‘There 
was the good sed and the good oudong ready 
to do battle against the evil sed and the evil 
oudoug ; the lesser gods themselves neither 
disdained nor refused to give their help. A 
tablet ° records how 


‘*The goddess Istarit, whose palace, abode 
of delight, 
HispmAaccessIDLel eis: site st 
Approached the bed of the dying man.” 


And a chorus of gods breaks out :— 


*¢ Who shall restore this man? 
Who shall . . . drive away the demon? 
Istarit, daughter of Bel, 
Nergal, son of Bel, 
Maroudouk, lord of Eridou, 
These are they who shall drive out the 
demon from the body of the dying man.” 


Other potent celestial powers are Nous- 
souk and Memith (personified),® Nin-ki-gal 


1 Cp. Delitzsch s. 2. ENGEL in Riehm’s 
°H. W. B.,’ and the Excursus on Angelology in 
the Speaker’s Commentary on Daniel, p. 349. 
Kohut, ‘ Ueber die jiidische Angelologie u. 
Damonologie,’ p. 7, accepts with many critics the 
tradition that the Jews, when returning from 
exile, brought the names of the months and of 
the Angels (and therefore many angelological 
conceptions) with them from Babylon; but the 
Talmudical passage which records the tradition 
(Talm. Jerus. Rosh Hashana, i. 2; Bereschit 
Rabba, p. 48) makes no mention of Angels, and 
his treatise is too strained in its attempt to con- 
nect with Parseism the Jewish belief and teaching 
on these subjects. Cp. Griinbaum in ‘ Zeitschr. 
Clee) Ger exxXI 257 OCC: 

2 Lenormant, ‘ La Magie,’ p. 138. 

3 Halévy, ‘Documents religieux de l’Assyrie 
et de la Babylonie,’ p. 19. Cp. also the Pastor 
of Hermas (c. A.D. 150), ‘Commandment,’ VI. 
ch. ii.: ‘‘In regard to faith. There are two 
angels with a man—one of sternness, the other 
of evil.” 

* Lenormant, pp. 17, 18; Halévy, pp. 19, 20, 
28, 47-8. 


5 Halévy, p. 83. § Ibid., pp. 36, 41. 
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(Assyr. Allat), Tourtak, Announa-ge, Dav- 
kina, the Sun with his archangels of earth and 
heaven.’ Izbar,’ the fire-god, plays no insigni- 
ficant rd/e among the ministers of good. He 
approaches Mardouk in aspirit of supplication, 
as Mardouk approaches Ea his father. By 
his flame, burning on the domestic hearth, the 
fire-god expels demons; on the sacrificial 
altar he is both present and adored. 

Curiously enough, a cognate title “prince 
of fire” is found assigned to Gabriel. An 
inscription in the interior of a Judzo- 
Babylonian vase at Cannes,> attributed by 
its decipherer to the ist (or at latest 
and) Christian century,* records how the 
house, inmates, and goods of one Zadan- 
ferruch, son of Kaki, were sealed against 
the assaults of demons. “Sealed were they 
with 70 knots and 70 bands, with 70 seals 
and 7o stones, and with the seal of Arub- 
dziuah son of Rabe; with the seal of Michael 
the powerful, the king, the prince of the Law ; 
with the seal of Casdiel the powerful, the 
king, the prince of the Chaldeans; with the 
seal of Gabriel, the powerful, the king, the 
prince of fire; with the seal of Asaph Nadas- 
diuah, the gardener of Solomon, king, son of 
David ; with the seal of Solomon, king, son of 
David; and with the great seal of the Lord 
of the world, whose knot cannot be loosed, 
and whose seal cannot be broken;° blessed 
art Thou, O Jehovah, our God, King of the 
world. Amen.” ‘The attributes of a “ prince 
of fire” are, in Rabbinical writings, not un- 
frequently assigned to Gabriel.® 

(4.) Among Pseudepigraphic writings 
which are of value in the history of the deve- 
lopment of Angelology, a chief place both in 
date and importance is to be assigned to the 
Book of Enoch. Accepting the conclusions 
of Dillmann, Lipsius, and Schiirer,’ that the 
main work (chaps. i.—xix., Xx1.-XXXxv1., Ixxii.—cv.) 


1 Lenormant, pp. 10, 16, 22, 161, 
© Records of the Past,’ xi. 123, 125. 

2 Lenormant, p. 169 &c.; ‘Records of the 
Past,’ ix. 144-6; Halévy, p. 136 &c. 

3 Hyvernat, ‘‘Sur un Vase judéo-babylonien 
du Musée Lycklama de Cannes,” in ‘ Zeitschrift 
fiir Keilschriftforschung,’ il. p. 113 sg. 

4 Tbid., p.. 145. It should be added that 
Noldeke, ‘Zeitschr. f. K. S. F.’ ii. 293, dates it 
A.D. 700. 

5 In the Talmud demons are frequently 
declared to be powerless against what was 
sealed. Cp. Brecher, pp. 52-3, 59. 

6 Hyvernat, p. 129; Griinbaum in ‘Z, f, 
K. S. F.’ ii. 223-4 and reff. 

7 Dillmann, ‘‘ Pseudepigraphen des A. T.” in 
Herzog, ‘R. E.’* s, 2. ‘ Die Henoch- u. Noah- 
Schriften ;” Lipsius, ‘‘ Enoch, Apocryphal Book 
of,” in Smith and Wace’s ‘ Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Biography ;’ Schiirer, 1.2 p. 616 &c.; 
Schodde, ‘The Book of Enoch,’ p. 43; and 
Langen, ‘Das Judenthum in Palastina,’ pp. 35- 
64,—all date the main work at about 160 B.c. 
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represents Jewish theological opinion at the 
close of the second century and beginning of 
the first B.c., and that the Book of Parables 
(chaps. xxxvii—Ixxi.) dates from the time of 
the later Hasmoneans and the Herods, it is 
interesting to note how the Angelology of 
the former is expanded in the latter. 

In the main work! Enoch relates with 
“tongue of flesh” his vision of “‘ the Holy and 
Great One.”2 He waslifted into heaven, and 
passing through the tongue of fire surrounding 
the wall of a house reached a second building 
of indescribable magnificence and size. Its 
floor was fire, and its ceiling was fire. In it 
was a high throne the appearance of which 
was like a hoar-frost ; around it was, as it were, 
a brilliant sun. He heard Cherubim-voices. 
From under the great throne came streams of 
flaming fire, so that it was impossible to look 
upon it. And He Whois great in majesty sat 
upon it. His garment was more glittering 
than the sun and whiter than puresnow. No 
Angel could enter there; no mortal could look 
upon the form of the face of the Lord and the 
Majesty. Flaming fire was around Him, and 
a great fire before Him. No one of those 
around Him could approach Him. ‘Ten 
thousand times ten thousand stood before 
Him, but He needed not the Holy Council. 
And the Holy ones who were near Him left 
Him not day or night. From amongst the 
host of heaven there came to Enoch four “ who 
were like white men” (i.e. Angels).2 They 
bore the names of Michael, Gabriel, Surjan, 
and Urjan.* The two last are the same as 
Suriel and Uriel, and Raphael is identified with 
Suriel.o Of these, Uriel, Raphael, Michael, 
and a fourth, Raguel, acted as guides to Enoch 
in his travels through heaven and earth ;° and 
of some the mission is defined.’? Raphael (or 
Rufael) is “ bidden to bind Azazel; ” Gabriel 
is to “ destroy the children of fornication and 
the children of the watchers from among 
men;’ Michael is to announce to Semjaza 
and to the others with him the punishment in 
store for them.’ In another vision, when the 
throne of judgment is set on earth in “the 
pleasant land,” Enoch sees “the first six white 


1 Ch. xiv. Cp. with Dan. vii. 9, 10, and 
Part II. § 3 of this Excursus. 

? A characteristic title of this division of the 
Book. Cp. i. 3 and the notes of Dillmann and 
Schodde. 

3 Ch, Ixxxvii. 2. 

Ch. ax. 

5 Syncellus, quoting in his Chronography the 
fragments of the Greek ‘ Enoch,’ gives twice 
the four names as Michael, Uriel, Raphael, and 
Gabriel. See the fragments in Fabricius, 

Codex Pseudepigraphus in V.T.’ i. p. 179 &c. ; 
Dillmann, pp. 82-5. The name Suriel is pos- 
sibly a misreading (see Dillmann, note to ix. 1). 

8 Chaps. xvii.xxiy. EXChexs 

* See below, Part IL. § By. 
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ones.” They are unnamed, and the number 
is disputed ; but it finds support from Ezek. 
ibe G3 

In the Parables (chaps. xxxvii.—Ixxi.) further 
details are to be gleaned. The appellation of 
God most characteristic and frequent is ‘‘ the 
Lord of the spirits,” a title which corresponds 
with the contents of a section dealing essen- 
tially with the spirit-world. A more elaborate 
and definite classification of Angels is given. 
As before, Enoch is moved by “the spirit” 
into the heaven of heavens, and he sees the 
house surrounded by fire; “a house built of 
crystal stones, and between each stone fames 
of living fire.” Round about were Seraphim, 
Cherubim, and Ophanim. These are they 
who do not sleep, but watch the throne of 
(God’s) glory. And hesaw Angels who could 
not be numbered. A thousand times thou- 
sand and ten thousand times ten thousand, 
they surrounded that house. “And Michael and 
Raphael, Gabriel and Phanuel, and the Holy 
Angels who are in the heavens go in and out 
in that house. And they ... came out, and 
with them the ‘ Head of Days’ (4e., One Who 
is old). His head was white and pure as 
wool, and His garments such as no man could 
describe.”* In another vision * Enoch hears 
the song of those “ who do not sleep.” They 
stand before God’s glory and sing their 
Trisagion, “ Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord of 
the spirits. He filleth the earth with spirits.” 
On the four sides of the Lord of the spirits he 
saw four beings (rpécemra),> different from 
those standing (before the glory of the Lord of 
spirits), and he learned their names from the 
Angel (the ‘‘ Angel of peace”) who came with 
him. And he heard the voices of those four 
beings as they sang praises before the Lord of 
glory. ‘The first voice praised the Lord of 
the spirits from everlasting to everlasting. 
The second voice praised the Chosen One 
(Isai. xlii, 1, the Messiah) and the chosen 
ones who depended on the Lord of the spirits. 
The third voice prayed for those who dwell 
upon the earth and made their petition in the 


1 Ch. xc. 21. The six would include the four 
previously noted (cp. xc. 31). The’ difficulty 
about the number, whether it be six or seven, 
arises from the state of the Aithiopic MS. The 
number seven finds support from some Versions 
of Tob. xii. 15, six from the passage in Ezekiel. 
Were Enoch xx, other than an interpolation of 
later date, the number of Angels there, viz. six, 
would resolve the difficulty here; but the func- 
tions there assigned to the Angels are novel, and 
in some points contradict those assigned to them 
elsewhere. Six is the number of ‘‘the Holy 
Angels of God” in the Pastor of Hermas, 
Vis. iv. 

? See ch. xxxvii. 1 and Dillmann’s note. 

3) Ch. Lsxi: 

“ Chaps. xxxix., xl. 


Span yond. Cp. Isai. Ixili. 9. 
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Name of the Lord of the spirits. The fourth 
voice kept off the Satans, and allowed them not 
to come before the Lord of the spirits to accuse 
those who dwelt upon earth. And Enoch 
asked the Angel of peace who these four 
beings were, and the answer came: ‘The first 
is the holy Michael, merciful, slow to anger ; 
and the second, who is set over all the sick- 
nesses and the wounds of the children of men, 
is Rufael (Raphael) ; and the third, who is over 
all powers, is the holy Gabriel; and the fourth, 
who is set over the repentance and hope of 
those who inherit eternal life, is Phanuel.”? 

One other Pseudepigraphic Book — the 
Fourth Book of Ezra? (the Second Book of 
Esdras in the Apocrypha)—brings forward 
the name of Uriel (iv. 1). The Angelophany 
is, as in the Book of Daniel, in visions. 

(5.) Marked as is the development in 
Angelology between the Biblical and Pseude- 
pigraphic writings, it is still more marked in 
the later Jewish theology.2 The pure silence 
and sacred reserve of the canonical Books, 
abandoned by the author or authors of the 
Book of Enoch, is now exchanged for what 
is perhaps symbolically beautiful, but also 
strangely welded together by a fantastic 
imagination, national conceit, ignorant super- 
stition, and foreign elements. 

God is conceived as more and more isolated, 


“the Only One in His world” (by yn 


pdiy).t His sphere is a seven-fold heaven 
graduating to the summit. In the centre of 
the highest range is His dwelling-place 
(Sy°nt). The throne of the Glory (SD5 
3)25n, in the Targ. 8p" 'D1)5) is there; 
from it issues the Light which, blinding to 
men (cp. Exod. xxxiv. 29 &c.), is the atmo- 
sphere and food of Angels. In the sphere 
of this highest heaven, yet hidden by the 
cloudy veil (4}375) from celestial beings, He 


surrounds Himself with His family aednn 


by Oy), the Angel-host. There too are 
the souls of the unborn and of the righteous- 


1 Other visions bring forward names of the 
leaders of the divisions of the year (ch. ]xxxii.), 
or specify Angels of power and of supremacies 
(ch. Ixi.), or assign spirits to the thunder, 
lightning, sea, frost, dew &c. (ch. lx.). Consult 
the notes of Dillmann and Schodde zz Jocis. 

? Circa A.D. 81-96. Cp, Schiirer, ii.? p. 657. 
In iv. 36 the name Uriel is replaced in some 
MSS. by Jeremiel. 

3 Cp. Brecher, pp. 8 &c. 


* On this and the following Hebrew or 
Aramaic titles and words consult Levy’s works, 
‘Chaldadisches Worterbuch iiber die Targumim,’ 


' *Neuhebrdisches u. Chaldaisches Worterbuch 


tib. die Talmudim u. Midraschim,’ s. xz. 
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dead, whose approach to the veil is nearer 
than that of the host, and whose home is the 
“Paradise” into which the saint of Christ 
was “ caught up” (2 Cor. xii. 4). Noman can 
tell the number? of the innumerable host 
(Job xxv. 3; Dan. vii. 10), nor state the hour 
of their creation. Was it on the second day 
when the heavens were made (Gen. i.), or 
on the fifth day (Gen. i. 20; Isai. vi. 2), when 
winged creatures appeared? Nay, was it 
not, is it not, “day by day” that Angels were 
and are created, “ new every morning” (Lam. 
ili. 23), issuing from the Light streaming from 
under the Throne, singing their Hallelujah, 
and again absorbed in the “river of fire” 
Qt 92)? 

From amongst this “family of God” stand 
forward prominently certain classes and chiefs. 
In their ranks (according to Maimonides) 
were ten gradations. The highest was the 
Chaijoth (myn), or “living creatures,’ and 
in succession to them the Ophanim, Asellim, 
Chashmallim, Seraphim, Malaachim, Elohim, 
Bene Elohim, Kerubim, Ishim.2 As chiefs 
Michael occupies the highest rank; yet 
higher than he is the mysterious Metatron, 
whom tradition identified with the translated 
Enoch (Gen. v. 24), and associated with 
Jophiel, Uriel, and Jephiphja in the pious task 
of burying Moses (Targ. Pseudo-Jonathan 
on Deut. xxxiv. 6). He was the ‘“ Prince of 
the Presence” (0°93) “W); his very name 
Metatron (}}7*) was equivalent in nume- 
rical value (314) to that of the Almighty 


1 Brecher, pp. 12, 13. The later Jewish 
theology environs God with at least 90,000 


myriads of angels, because sbn = 90 (Weber, 
p- 165). Brecher (p. 7) considers the whole 
conception a reflexion of the Persian estimate 
of the divinity which doth hedge about a king. 
The curious in such matters will find in Brecher 
(p. 9) the names and descriptions of the seven 
heavens. F 

2 Cp. Brecher, p. 33. The derivation of 
Chashmallim is, according to one Rabbinical 
passage, singularly beautiful. They are Nv’n 


mbboo ony mwn ony, creatures who 
sometimes keep silence, sometimes speak. They 
are silent when God speaks, and speak when and 


what He has spoken. See Levy, s. 2. Sown. 
The Cherubim are in the Talmud depicted as 
young and blooming ; an imaginary etymology 
making 2)73 = 8295, N20 being the name 
given in Babylonia to a young lad. The Ishim 
are the Angels who appear to the prophets and 
speak with them ; their name indicates the 
approximation of their knowledge to that of 
men. 

3 Derived from pmetdOpovos or metaTvpayvos, 
the next to the Throne or Lord (Weber, p. 173 ; 
Levy, ‘Chald. W. B.’ s. #.). Others connect it 
with ueradpduos (Brecher, p. 28), or with metator, 
or with Mithra (cp. Griinbaum, ‘Z. d. D. M. G.’ 


XXxi. 236). 
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(Shaddai = ‘%), Whose representative he 
is in the world. ‘There he is the teacher of 
His children, and one who pleads before Him 
for His chosen people. When Moses died 
and God bewailed him, the Metatron com- 
forted God: ‘‘Thine he was when living, 
Thine he is when dead.” With Michael are 
associated other chiefs, Gabriel, Raphael, 
Uriel, whose number is increased later on to 
seven, by the addition of Sammael, Izidkiel, 
Hanael, and Kepharel,! and under whose 
charge respectively were placed the several 
days of the week. Similarly the 70 nations of 
the world were under the protection of 70 
Angel-princes; Michael, chief of Angels, being 
also prince of Israel, the people of peoples, the 
prince of Jerusalem, the prince of Zion. In- 
dividuals also, like nations, have their guardian 
Angels (cp. Gen. xxiv. 7; Targ. Jerus. i.), who 
serve as their protectors against wicked 
spirits, and incite them to good works. ‘Thus 
it was Michael who led the daughter of 
Dinah to Egypt to the house of Potipherah, 
where she was brought up and presently 
married to Joseph under the name of Asenath 
(Gen. xli. 50). “The whole world,” says one 
Talmudical passage,? “is full of spirits and 
demons. Whena man keeps one command- 
ment, one good Angel comes to him; or when 
he keeps two commandments, two Angels ; 
when he keeps all the commandments, many 
Angels. And who are these Angels? They 
are the Angels who will shield him from 
the evil spirits (})p}).” These guardian 
Angels present themselves to men in most 
varied forms: sometimes sitting, sometimes 
standing; sometimes as men, sometimes as 
women ; sometimes as winds, sometimes as 
flames. They can be visible or invisible as 
circumstances require. The name _ they 
receive or assume expresses their ministerial 
act or message. Each Angel has a tablet on 
his heart in which the Name of God and his 
own are combined. 

The Angels understand Hebrew only. “Do 
not pray in Aramaic,” says a Rabbinic rule,’ 
“but always in Hebrew. The Ministering 
Angel cannot bring before God the prayer of 
one who prays in Aramaic, for he does not 


? Cp. the seven from the Book of Enoch 
above, § 4. Brecher (pp. 21-32) gives the 
names as Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, Raphael, 
Metatron, Sandalphon,. and Sagsagel. The 
Roman Catholic Church, accepting only the 
hames assigned to Angels in the (to it) canonical 
Books, has rejected by synodical decrees (Rome, 
A.D. 745; Aix-la-Chapelle, A.D. 789) all names 
except Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael (cp. 
Hefele, “Concil. Geschichte,’ iii. 539, 660). 
D. F. Strauss (‘ Dogmatik,’ i. § 49) contemplated 
them as heads of three ‘* Departments :”— 

Kriegswesen — Gabriel; Medicinalwesen — 
Raphael ; Cultus—Michael.” 


2 Brecher, p. 13; Weber 6 
a ircchey _ a er, p. 166, 
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understand it. Hebrew, the language of the 
Law, is the only holy language; it is the lan- 
guage spoken in heaven.” Alas for the 
Gentiles! The ministry of Angels is not for 
them: it is limited to the people of Israel. 
Israel is the realm of Angels ; in the world of 
nations stalk the demons ! 


IJ. DEMONOLOGY. 


The reserve of the Biblical writings on this 
subject is still more marked than in the case 
of Angelology, but the teaching is not less 
progressive. From the simplest form in 
which the Old Testament recognised evil as 
working, onward to its fullest development 
in Rabbinical literature, are many stages, but 
they can be traced fairly and broadly. 

(1.) Around the throne of God are His 
ministering spirits, some to help and guide, 
some to punish and destroy (cp. r Sam. xvi. 
14-23; Ps. Ixxvili. 49; Isai. xix. 14); but 
all alike execute His will. From dependent 
to independent action, from conduct due to 
absolute obedience to God to conduct due to 
a hostile disposition to man and the covenant- 
people, is a development partly instinctive, 
partly due to external influences. The pro- 
logue to Job and Zechariah ili. present it in 
a form where Satan would work ill, yet can 
only do so by God’s permission; the later 
writer of 1 Chron. xxiv. 1 represents the 
adversary as acting in a more independent 
fashion; yet is he very far from being the 
dipxov Tov Koopov of the New Testament. 

(2.) The views of Israel, affected after the 
conquest of Canaan by the neighbouring 
influences of Syrian and Pheenician idolatry, 
were gradually developed by contact with 
Babylonian and Persian conceptions. ‘This is 
noticeable in the Apocryphal Book of Tobit. 
The “evil spirit” who “loves” Sarah, and 
“kills” the husbands who approach her (iii. 8, 
vi. 14), is specified by name—Asmodeus. He 
is the “king of the demons” (Heb. and 
Chald. oI [Shedim]; cp. Deut. xxxil. 17), 
a “devil.” He cannot be expelled by ordinary 
powers ; special means—the heart and liver 
of a fish (vi. 7)—are to be used for exorcising 
him; and when he is expelled, an Angel binds 
him (viii. 3). 

Even if the name of this evil spirit be Per- 
sian or Median (see iii. 7, note), the details 
above given are curiously in conformity with 
Assyrian rather than with Persian belief. 
In the creed of the Babylonian it was recog- 


? For the O. T. conceptions on this subject, 
consult Oehler, §§ 200,201 ; Schultz, ch. xxxvii. 
‘Das Bose ausserhalb der Menschheit ;” and 
the works mentioned in Part I. § 1, n. 2. 

2 Cp. for what follows, Halévy, pp. 55 &c., 
83 &c.; Lenormant, ‘La Magie,’ p. 3 &c.; 
Jensen, ‘‘ De incantamentorum sumerico-assyrio- 
rum serie,” &c. in the ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Keil- 
schriftforschung,’ i. 279 &c. 
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nised that heavenly spirits could be called 
upon to relieve those vexed by demons. As 
has been stated (Part I. § 3), Istarit, the 
““queen of heaven,’ would in some cases 
come down and intervene in behalf of the 
sufferer. ‘The power of the demons was con- 
fessedly great. As there were seven beneficent 
spirits, so were there seven malevolent demons. 
A celebrated tablet gives to these last the 
very name Shedim before us. In nature 
and office they are 


£** Invincible, born in the firmament of heaven, 

Committing violence. 

The chief of these seven is (blank) ; 

The second is a lion who spares no one ; 

The third is a tiger ; 

The fourth is a serpent ; 

The fifth is a viper ; 

The sixth is a swift wind which obeys 
neither God nor man ; 

The seventh is a whirlwind, an evil wind. 

All these seven are the agents of An, the 
king.” 


They attack kings and men, though they 
are defeated by the good deities.1 

Another tablet speaks of t4e Shed as the 
demon who is distinguished from others by 
his colossal force.?_ A third recites what may 
almost be called a popular incantation against 
them :° 


** Seven are they, seven are they ! 

In the channel of the deep seven are they ! 

In the radiance of heaven seven are they ! 

In the channel of the deep in a palace grew 
they up. 

Male they are not, female they are not. 

In the midst of the deep are their paths. 

Wife they have not, son they have not. 

Order and kindness know they not. 

Prayer and supplication hear they not. 

The cavern in the mountain they enter. 

Unto Hea are they hostile. 

The throne-bearers of the gods are they. 

Disturbing the /ly in the torrents are they 
set. 

Baleful are they, baleful are they. 

Seven are they, seven are they, seven twice 
again are they. 

May the spirits of heaven remember, may 
the spirits of earth remember.” 


The indication here, frequently repeated,’ 
that these evil spirits are debarred from the 
joys of family life, explains in part their hosti- 
lity to those who seek them : 


‘¢ They take no wife, and beget not children. 
They know not tenderness.” * 


1 Halévy, p. 100 &c. 

2 Ibid. p. 37. 

3 See Sayce, ‘ Records of the Past,’ ix. p. 146; 
cp. also ibid. iii. 143, xi. 135; Halévy, p. 47. 

* Cp. Halévy, p. 43. 

* Thid. p. 42. 
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‘* They snatch the wife from her husband’s em- 
brace ; 

They drive the man from his nuptial cham- 
ber 


** They prevent the impregnation of the wife by 
her husband; or 
Subject her to their embraces by nocturnal 
pollution.” # 


Of the means employed to expel them, that 
of fire and of smoke caused by ingredients cast 
into a vessel containing fire is not uncommon. 
Jensen gives the following incantations :?— 


** Tollo vas angustum sacrum et incendo ignem, 
Foculum accendo, projicio panicum, 


* * * * * 


Sicut allium istud desquamatur et in ignem 
injicitur, 

Flamma comburens comburit (id), ... 

Morbus qui in corpore meo, carne meo, mus- 
culis (?) meis est, 

Sicut allium istud utinam desquamatur, et 

Hoc tempore flamma comburens utinam com- 
buret (eum). 

Incantatio, Utinam exeat et ego lucem utinam 


videam ! 
* * * * * 
Sicut lana ovilla ista carpitur et in ignem 
injicitur, 


Flamma comburens comburit (eam), ... 
Sicut lana caprina ista carpitur et in ignem 
injicitur, 
Flamma comburens comburit (eam). . . 
Morbus, qui in corpore meo, carne mea, 
musculis (?) meis est 
Ac) Ohoro utinam interimatur et 
Hoc tempore flamma comburens comburit 
eum ” &c., &c. 


The remedy was at once propitiatory and 
purificatory. 

There are numerous instances of the appli- 
cation of these or similar special remedies to 
special parts of the body.* Halévy’s render- 
ing of another incantation intimates that a 
wild herb was to be placed in a handkerchief 
and tightly wrapped round the head of the 
sufferer. Or the advice is given: 


‘© Take the pure wool of a young sheep : 
Bind it round the head of the sick man ; 
Bind it round the neck of the sick man. 

The demon in the body of that man will go 

away immediately.” ° 


As a substitute for lamb’s wool, a kid’s 
skin might be used. Sometimes drinks were 


1 Cp. Haleévy, p. 2. 

2 Lenormant, ‘La Magie,’ pp. 28, 36. 

3 ¢Zeitschr. f, K. F. 5S. 1. 286, 2092 &c. 
Cp. Halévy, p. 135 &c. 

4 Cp. Halévy, pp. 4, 175 ; Lenormant, p. 38. 

5 Cp. Halévy, pp. 55, 56. For the use of 
herbs, cp. also ‘ Records of the Past,’ iii. 146-7 ; 
Halévy, p. 139. 

6 Tbid. p. 102. 
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given, such as butter and milk furnished by 
cows sacred to the gods;! sometimes oint- 
ments made of butter or of the liver of a fish. 
In an ancient Babylonian work on Medicine,’ 
are given some most excessively unpalatable 
recipes composed of 5, 7, or 12 ingredients. 
There are mixtures of wood, snake, mead, 
and raw flesh; of tree-root and dog-tongue ; 
of sheep’s heart, skin, herbs, and reed ; 
to be taken sometimes in water or wine, 
sometimes without, in comparison with 
which the nauseousness of the smell of the 
heart - and-liver smoke (Tob. viii. 2) can 
have been nothing. These remedies were, 
however, reckoned very efficacious in the 
expulsion of the demons of sickness of every 
kind. 

It was believed that many of these demons 
came from the desert (cp. Isai. xxxiv. 13, 14), 
and it was one object of the incantations and 
exorcisms to drive them back to the place 
from which they came, and imprison them or 
bind them. The desert was the “land not 
inhabited” (1723 PN), the place of Azazel 
(Lev. xvi. 22. See below, § 3). In the Book 
of Tobit Asmodeus flees to Egypt and is 
there bound by the Angel. The reason for 
the selection of that land in particular is not 
given, but it may have been due to the belief 
that the gods of Egypt had special power over 
demons.° 

A rough kind of hierarchy is to be traced 
in Accadian and Assyrian demonology,’ and 
classes rather than individuals are distin- 
guished by special titles. “The malevolent Sed 
and the malevolent /amas, counterparts of 
their benevolent namesakes,’ appear to stand 
at the top of the ladder of tormentors. Under 
them is a tribe of inferior spirits—/abas, 
ahar, al, alap, maskim, ekim—sometimes 
working singly, sometimes agitating in groups 
of seven, and perhaps led by dsak, Oudouk, 
and Namtar.® 

(3-) The main portion of the Book of 
Enoch opens with reflections upon the fall of 


1 Halévy, pp. 83, 84. 

2 Thid. p. 16. 

3 Translated by Sayce in ‘Z. f. K. F. S.’ ii. 
pp. 1 &c., 205 &c, The Talmudical beverages 
are lessnauseous. See some of them in Brecher, 
p: 204 &c. 

* Lenormant, ‘La Magie,’ pp. 29, 42; ‘La 
Divination,’ pp. 6, 7, 29 ; ‘Records of the Past,’ 
iii. 152. 

° Cp. the interesting history given in Lenor- 
mant, pp. 30-32. That a scribe misread the text 
of Tobit, and substituted D'S) instead of 7773, 
is possible, but not probable. 

° Lenormant, ‘La Magie,’ p. 23 sq. 

7 See above, Part I., § 3. 

* Halévy, pp. 2-4, 17, 28, 32, 93, 102, 129. 
Lenormant gives different names to some of 
these. These names are not always explained 
ot apparently explicable. 


the Angels :1 “ The sons of the heavens saw 
and lusted after the daughtersof men. They 
said one to another, We will choose for our- 
selves wives from among the children of men, 
and will beget for ourselves children.” Two 
hundred of them bound themselves by a curse 
to carry out this plan. Semjaza? was their 
leader, and the names of seventeen others are 
added. They wrought their purpose, and 
taught their wives charms and conjurations, 
and made them acquainted with the cutting of 
roots* and of woods. Monstrous births— 
“ siants whose stature was 3000 ells”—and 
still more monstrous deeds wrought by the 
giants followed upon the fall. It became the 
malignant work of the fallen angels to corrupt 
mankind. Prominent in deadly teaching was 
Azazel.’ Michael, Gabriel, Surjan and Urjan 
cry “‘to their Lord, to their King. See how 
Azazel has taught all wickedness on earth, and 
has revealed the secrets of the world which 
were prepared in the heavens.”® ‘The state- 
ment is a distinct advance upon the Biblical 
record (Lev. xvi. 8 &c., Heb.) which indicates 
by the name Azazel a spiritual power opposed 
to the God of Israel without defining his 
work.? ‘The execution of the judgment 
passed upon Azazel is entrusted to Rufael 
(Raphael) : “ Bind him hand and foot and put 
him in the darkness. Make an opening in 
the desert which is in Dudael,’ and put him 
in it. Lay upon him rough and pointed rocks. 


1 Ch. vi. This interpretation of Gen. vi. I 
&c. is found in Philo, ‘De Gig.’ i. 2 ; Josephus, 
* Antiqq.’ i. 3. 1; Tertullian, ‘De cultu Femi- 
narum,’ i. 2, li. 10. 

2 NTYNOY or INIMNDWY (see Buxtorf, * Lex. 
Chald. et Talm.’s. 7.), the Samgasai of the Targ. 
of Jonathan on Gen. vi. 4. 

* The number in the Greek text of Enoch 
here is 20, which commends itself on the 
principle of a leader to every 20. In ch, Ixix. 
(a Noachic fragment) the number is in all 21. 
The difference in the names — drawn from 
imagination—in these lists is very great. See 
Dillmann and Schodde, notes 27 ocis. 

* See the stories in Josephus, ‘ Bel. Jud.’ vii. 
6. 3; ‘Antiqq.’ villi, 2, 5. Cp. Edersheim, 
‘Life of Jesus the Messiah,’ App. on Demon- 
ology, ii. 767. 

° Cp. Part I. § 4, above. 

° Ch, ix. In ch, viii. he is first or chief of 
seven ; in the lists of chaps. vi. and Ixix. he is 
tenth. 

7 Cp. Oehler, ‘Theology of the O. T.’ 
§§ 140, 201. Schultz,? pp. 437, 608. Griin- 
baum, ‘Z. d. D. M. G.? xxxi. pp. 225-6, 235 &c. 
Hamberger, ‘R. E, fiir Bibel u. Talmud,” s, 2. 
Asasel. 

® Ch. x. Dudael = 5 NN4, God’s kettle. 
In ch. lx. 8 the monster Behemoth occupies a 
vast desert called Dendain, probably a name 
coined to express judgment (}*3 -}9J). For the 
punishment of binding, cp. Jude 6; 2 Pet. ii, 4; 
DRG Vencx,02, 
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Cover him with darkness that he may remain 
there for ever. Cover his face that he may 
not see the light. And on the great day of 
judgment he will be cast into the great fire. 
Heal? the earth which the angels (fallen) have 
defiled, and proclaim thou the healing of the 
earth that I will heal it, and that not all the 
children of men shall perish through the 
mystery of that which the watchers have 
spoken and taught their sons.2 The whole 
earth was corrupted through the teaching of 
the works of Azazel. To him ascribe all 
sins.” The same punishment by the same 
hand is implied—if less detailed—in a later 
vision : “‘ I saw one of those four who had come 
out before; and he took that star which had 
first fallen from heaven, and bound it hand 
and foot and put it in an abyss; and this 
abyss was narrow and deep and terrible and 
dark.” 

A host of evil powers are the offspring of 
the union between the disobedient angels and 
women. ‘The Lord bids Enoch say to “ the 
watchers of heaven”: “Ye were formerly 
spiritual, enjoying an eternal, immortal life. 
Therefore I made not wives for you, for 
spiritual beings have their dwelling in heaven 
(cp. St. Matt. xxii. 30). But now the giants 
(the sons born of the connexion blamed), be- 
gotten of body and flesh, shall be called evil 
spirits upon earth, and their dwellings will be 
upon earth. Evil beings go forth from their 
bodies .... And the spirits of the giants, 
who hurl themselves against the clouds,* shall 
be repelled and cast down (from heaven) and 
‘do battle and cause destruction upon earth, 
and do evil. They will take no kind of food 
nor be thirsty, and they shall be invisible. 
Punishment will overtake them in their turn, 
first in the corruption to which their human 
flesh is heir, and finally destruction in the 
day of the great judgment.’”® 

In the ‘Parables’ the presentment of 
demonology, if not dissimilar,’ is less detailed, 
and the ample nomenclature of the rest of the 


1 Raphael not only binds, but, in accordance 
with the usually accepted etymology of his name, 
heals also. The etymology which, connecting 
him with the Rephaim (cp. Isai. xiv. 9; Herz- 
feld, ‘Gesch. d. Volkes Israel,’ ? ii. 279, note 2), 
invests him with greatness and power, finds 
illustration rather than proof in the strength and 
power to bind assigned to him here, 

Ze@pachs XVie 

3 Ch. Ixxxviii. Cp. ch. Ixxxvi. Commen- 
tators are agreed that in these chapters the 
binder is Raphael and the bound is Azazel. 
Cp. ch. xiii. ; and see Dillmann and Schodde 
in locis. For the ‘‘ abyss,” see chs. xvill., xix. 

“Cp. the ‘‘war of the seven evil spirits 
against heayen,” in ‘ Records of the Past,’ v. 
p. 161 &c.; Halévy, p. 100 &c. 

5 The subject is very obscure. See ch. xvi. 
and the notes of Dillmann and Schodde. 

§ See Dillmann’s note on xl, 6, 7. 
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book is absent. In his vision! Enoch sees 
Phanuel “keeping off the Satans,” the accusers 
of those who dwell upon the earth. These 
Satans are “angels of punishment,” spiritual 
powers of evil, under the leadership of one 
who is ¢4eSatan.2_ Enoch looking down upon 
the earth sees a deep valley with a burning 
fire. Into the valley are brought the kings 
and the powerful. In that valley also are 
being made iron chains of immense weight. 
Turning to “the Angel of Peace,” Enoch asks, 
“For whom have these chains been prepared?” 
And the Angel answers, “These have been 
prepared for the hosts of Azazel to take them 
and lay them in the lowest hell. With rough 
stones shall their jaws be covered, as the 
Lord of the spirits has commanded. Michael 
and Gabriel, Rufael and Phanuel will lay hold 
of them on that great day, and will cast them 
on that day into the furnace of flaming fire. 
Therewith shall the Lord of the spirits take 
vengeance upon them for their unrighteous- 
ness, because they were subject to Satan, 
and have led astray those who dwelt upon 
earth.” 

(4.) The Jews conceived themselves en- 
compassed on all sides by evil, death, and the 
power of demons: “through fear of death 
(they) were all their lifetime subject to bond- 
age” (Heb. ii. 15). Jewish theology massed 
together these “noxious” spirits under the 
name Massikin Their work was distinctly 
opposed to that of the “‘ ministering spirits” of 
good, and man “fallen from his first estate ” 
was the special object of their malignity. They 
are the spirits of night and darkness, of 
destruction and death. The chief of the 
Massikin is Satan. As the “spirit of delusion ”® 
he first tempts man; next as “accuser ”® he 
brings charges (often false) against him; and 
then, as the “angel of death,”’ seeks to slay 
him. Not unfrequently he is identified with 
Sammael,® “the chief of all Satans,” once an 


1 Ch. xl. See above, Part I. § 4. 
4 (Choe Abihy Be 
23 Ch. liv. 


‘ppd. Cp. Part I. § 55 Buxtorfs and 
Levy’s Lexx. s. 2. It is the word given in 
their quotations and renderings for “ devils ;” 
eg. in Ps. cvi. 37. Cp. the maskim of Baby- 
lonian demonology, § 2, above. On the points 
discussed in this section consult Brecher, p. 40 
&c.; Kohut, p. 50 &c.; Hamburger, ‘R. E.’ 
Abth. ii. s. 2. ‘*Geister”; Weber, ‘ System 
d. altsynagogalen Palastinischen Theologie,’ 
p. 242 &c.; Edersheim, ‘Life of Jesus,’ ii., 
App. xiii. p. 752 &c. 

5 mown n- 

6 JNYPID (Karhyopos). 

™NMID INOD. Cp. Kohut, pp. 68, 69. 
The Rabbinic history of Abraham and Satan 
illustrates the application of these three titles, 

8 See Brecher, p. 37; Levy, ‘Chald. W. B.’ 
s. m. Rabbinic tradition affirmed Sammael to 
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Archangel near the throne;! afterwards—in 
the form of the serpent—the deceiver of Eve, 
or the guide who would have led Abraham and 
Isaac astray when on their way to the sacri- 
fice of the latter. The Rabbinic conception 
of Satan is often puerile and inadequate ; 
hardly above the level of a Babylonian supet- 
stition, infinitely below the Biblical present- 
ment of his nature and work. 

Under the term Massikin is comprehended 
rurther a class of spirits inferior to those who 
were originally Angels of God. ‘These are 
half-spiritual beings, demons, known as 
Shedim, Lilin, and Ruchin; commonly attri- 
buted to the intercourse of Eve with male 
spirits, and of Adam with Lilith and female 
spirits during the 130 years of his ban (cp. 
Gen. v. 3). Their number is incalculable ; 
their presence is everywhere.* ‘They have the 
power of increasing their kind; they fly with 
wings, and pass freely from one end of the 
world to another. ‘Their usual dwelling- 
places are the north, the desert, where their 
cries rend the air, and all unclean places; but 
they sometimes select cities like Tiberias, and 
trees like the caper-bush.* Ashmedai (As- 
modeus) is the king of the (male) Shedim, 
Lilith the queen of the Lilin. The malignity 
of the former works harm by day and through 
evil dreams by night. The Rabbinic descrip- 
tion of Ashmedai, if tinctured with Parsism 
even more than the Asmodeus of ‘Tobit, 
differs as much from that of the Avesta in 
many important points as it does from that 
of the Apocrypha. Ashmedai is by Jewish 
theology identified with Satan-Sammael; and 


have been Esau’s guardian-angel. Kohut derives 


the name from 58 DD = the great poison. 

1 See above, Part I. § 5. 

2 Jewish theology affirms it a greater glory 
of God that there should exist harmless Shedim 
than that such a class should not exist at all. 
Cp. the story given in Kohut, p. 53, to prove 

- the necessity for the existence of Satan as a 
condition for the stability of the world. The 
existence of the Shedim was asserted to be 
necessary as supplying the link between Angels 
and men. Brecher devotes many pages (45-59) 
to collecting all that fear and fancy have 
imagined concerning them. 

* Sometimes they were arranged into four 
classes; morning - spirits, mid - day - spirits, 
evening-spirits, and night-spirits. A thousand 
at the right hand and ten thousand at the left, 
they crowd round the scholar and the bride. 
Lilith is attended by 180,000 spirits. They lurk 
in the crumbs on the floor, in the oil in the 
vessels, in the water for drinking, inside the 
room and outside it (Kohut, pp. 56, 61 ; Eders- 
heim, ll. 757). Brecher (p. 52) gives the recipe 
for seeing them. See also Wiinsche, ‘Der 
Babylonische Talmud,’ i. p. 12. 

* Kohut, p. 57. The Shedim of the caper-bush 
had no eyes, and were easily avoided (Brecher, 
PP: 51, 57, 197). 
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the attributes affirmed of the latter lend sup- 
port to the assumption that Ashmedai as the 
‘angel of death” represents Angro-mainyus, 
as the “old serpent” Aji-dahaka, and as 
evil concupiscence Akémané.! Ashmedai is 
frequently cruel, passionate, and lustful; and 
in that he is like Ashma—the chief helper of 
Angro-mainyus, the bearer of the wounding 
spear, the foremost among those evil spirits 
who pollute the world—and the Asmodeus of 
Tobit. But the Ashmedai of Rabbinic theo- 
logy is also represented in a character which, 
from its mixture of kindness and mischief, of 
good humour and cunning, is decidedly inde- 
pendent of other teaching with respect to 
either Ashma or Asmodeus. Ashmedai met 
a blind man and a drunken man: he put them 
both in the right way. Presently he met a 
bridal procession, in which all were rejoicing 
hilariously; and he began to weep. He heard 
a man give the order to his shoemaker, “ Make 
me a pair of shoes which shall last me for seven 
years ;” and he began to laugh. He laughed 
again when he saw a juggler engaged in his 
tricks. Ashmedai was asked to explain such 
difference of demeanour. “I put the blind 
man,” he answered, “ in the right way ; because 
I heard it said of him in heaven that he was a 
good man, and that whosoever did him a good 
turn should attain to the life to come. I did 
the same with the drunkard, because I saw 
that he was a thorough villain. I wept at the 
bridal procession, because in thirty days the 
bridegroom will die, and his wife—in order 
that the Levirate rule may be fulfilled—will 
have to wait thirteen years. I laughed at the 
man who ordered the shoes, because he had 
only seven days to live, and at the juggler be- 
cause he knew not, with all his craft, that a 
king’s treasure lay hidden under his feet.”? 
Such jocular absurdity as this is unknown 
in the delineation of Ashma or Asmodeus. 
Rather is it the character of the hobgoblin or 
elf of fairy tales. Rabbinic credulity has 
reached an altogether opposite pole of 
development concerning him when it affirms: 
“ Ashmedai is indeed king of the demons, but 
he himself hurts no one.” § 

Ashmedai’s contest with king Solomon is 
one of the oldest Jewish fables;* but the 
exaggerations and superstition which en- 
cumber it in its present form remove it from 
comparison with what is told of the Asmodeus 
of the Apocrypha. Solomon, so long as he 
wrought good works, had power over Shedim, 


1 Kohut, p. 80. 

2 Cp. Kohut, p. 77. 

* See Griinbaum in ‘Z. f. K. F. S.’ ii. 218. 
__ * Cp. Kohut, p. 81 and reff.; Edersheim, 
u. 758. Griinbaum (‘Z. d. D. M. G.’ xxxi. 204 
&c.) has drawn out the development of the 
various elements of the legend from simpler to 
more complex forms, and the reproductions of 
it in other legendary cycles. 
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Ruchin, Lilin, and all evil spirits. He used to 
exhibit that power by making them dance 
before him. When he was engaged in building 
the Temple, he was anxious to carry out the 
principal rule which forbad the use of iron 
tools in the construction of the altar (Exod. 
xx. 25; Deut. xxvii. 5,6; Josh. viii. 31; 1 Kings 
vi. 7). His wise men recommended his secur- 
ing the Shamir,1 which possessed the power of 
boring through the hardest stone. Where- 
upon Solomon conjured up Shedim to tell 
him where the Shamir was to be found. 
They told him that they knew not; but that 
Ashmedai the king of the Shedim, who dwelt 
in a hill they indicated, could tellhim. It was 
the habit of Ashmedai to go daily to heaven 
and ascertain the decrees of the heavenly 
council (cp. Job1. 6; ii. 1): thence he returned 
to earth to carry out counter-schemes for the 
destruction of men. While he was absent 
from his hill Solomon sent Benaiah the son of 
Jehoiada with a chain and his signet-ring 
(which bore the Name of God) wherewith to 
seize and bind him. He was secured, after 
having been first made drunk. Standing be- 
fore Solomon, Ashmedai enjoined the capture 
of the bird? in whose custody was the Shamir ; 
and, this having been done, the Temple 
building was completed. Ashmedai stood 
once more before Solomon. The king asked 
him, “ What superiority have you greater than 
what we have?’ “ Loose me,” answered the 
fettered spirit-king. ‘Give me your signet- 
ring, and I will shew you.” ‘The king, 
stimulated by pride or curiosity, did as he 
was asked. Ashmedai, as soon as free, became 
a huge giant. He seized Solomon, flung him 
an immense distance, assumed his form, and 
reigned in his place. Ashmedai threw away 
the ring, which a fish swallowed. The fish 
was caught, and Solomon recovered his signet. 
His wise men recognised the signet, and 
Ashmedai fled away.’ 

The demons are not indeed the only 
spiritual beings employed by God to punish 
men. As there are Angels who execute 
His good pleasure, so there are Angels 
of His wrath and punishment. ‘The Angels 
Aph and Chuma* met Moses in the inn, and 
sought to kill him for his neglect in circum- 
cising his son (cp. Ex. iv. 24). Four others 
are called ® Kezeph, Mashchith, Meshabber, 


1 Shamir is variously represented to have been 
a worm, a plant, and a mineral (Griinbaum, 
*Z.d. D. M. G.’ xxxi. p. 205 &c.). 

2 The moor-cock, or, according to others, the 
lapwing or the eagle (Griinbaum, ‘Z. d, D. 
M. G! xxxi. pp. 208-13). 

3 Solomon is said to have been ever after- 
wards afraid of demons (Griinbaum, ‘ Z. d. 
D. M. G.’ xxxi. pp. 205, 215, 221). 

* IDM and 5N ; Weber, p. 166, 


5 m5, mnwy, T2wDd, mdopp. 
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Mekalle. ‘Two others, perhaps the most ter- 
rible, Abaddon and Maveth,' bring death upon 
men. These Angels of destruction convey the 
godless to their place, just as the ministering 
spirits convey the godly to the places of the 
blessed. But these Angels of punishment are 
not actuated by blind persistent hatred of 
men. ‘This is the fearful privilege of the 
Shedim and their kindred: and fully do they 
exercise it upon the sick? and sorrowful, the 
bride and bridegroom, the woman in child- 
birth, and the pupil of the wise. Their time 
of mischief and revel is from dark till cock- 
crow. Around a house they gather full of 
evil intent. Alas for the child which shall 
leave its protection! Under the form of ser- 
pents and animals, and in Egypt of flies 
with poisonous sting, they hunt for their 
prey. So terrible is this family of Massikin 
that God alone has power to quietthem. He 
extends His protection generally when His 
priest pronounces the Aaronic blessing (Num. 
vi. 24-6): and the individual is shielded when 
his guardian-Angel repeats his exorcisms, or he 
himself recites the Shema (Deut. vi. 4) and its 
accompanying prayers. The phylacteries were 
not without efficacy in popular belief. Nu- 
merous were the means employed to exorcise, 
dispossess, and frustrate the spirits of evil. 
The more religious employed texts of Scrip- 
ture; the more superstitious magical? and 
unintelligible words written on paper or parch- 
ment. The traveller was enjoined to repel 
the angel of death who should meet him in 
his journey with the words of Zech. iil. 2; 
the sleeper was charged to repeat Psalm 
xci. ere he closed his eyes. That sleeper, 
when awaking, must beware of rubbing his 
eyes with unwashed hands. The “ Bat-chorin” 
(a demon or asickness) lurking in those hands 
would afflict him with blindness. Food 
touched by unwashed hands became the 
resting-place of the “Shibta.”* The food of 
demons also consisted in certain particles 
which they found in water and fire. It was 
therefore dangerous to drink water at night, 
lest the Shaberiri,® the demon of blindness, 


PVN and Nib. 

2 Many sicknesses are identified with the 
Shedim who produce them: cp. Brecher, pp. 
53, 1773; Kohut, p. 59. 

3 Cp. the magical books of Ephesus (Acts 
xix. 19). There was a wonderful ‘‘ Book of 
healing ” which tradition attributed to Solomon, 
but Hezekiah felt constrained to put it away. 
Unfortunately its unholy teaching had already 
drifted into the minds of the enlightened (see 
Brecher, p. 194). ‘ie 

4 Cp. Brecher, pp. 171, n. 89 (and Tobit ii. 
10, note), 177; Grtinbaum, ‘Z. d. D. M. G.’ 
XXX1. 254. 

5 »9992Y. See Brecher, p. 203; Levy, ‘Chald. 
W. B.’ s. 2. Some would limit the exercise of 
this power to the Wednesday and Saturday— 
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should smite the drinker. What then was a 
thirsty man to do? The formula ran: “N. 
son of N. thy mother hath warned thee and 
said, Take care of the Shaberiri, Beriri, Riri, 
Iri, Ri, who is there in the cup.” Then might 
a man drink without fear; for when the demon 
heard his name pronounced and each time 
curtailed of a syllable,! he would be sensible 
of a corresponding curtailment of power, and 
would flee away! Necromancy, witchcraft, 
magical arts, especially Egyptian, amulets,” 
and charms — all had their advocates and 
alleged uses. Incantations recited while in- 
cense composed of certain ingredients was 
burning, the use of formule and even of 
nonsense-words,? potations,* unguents, were 
frequently employed. ; 

Two remedies only—or rather tentative 
modes of cure—need be specially distinguished 
here. Both have a relation to the remedies 
specified in the Book of Tobit :— ao 

(1) Expulsion by fumigation (cp. Tobit vi. 
16; viii. 3, note). Rabbinowicz° gives an 
extract from Hippocrates which suggests a 
mode of testing the powers of fertility in a 
woman :—“ Wrap her in a cloke, and smoke 
her under the clothes.” If such and such 
results happen, then it may be assumed that 
she has the power of bearing children; if not, 
not. This or something similar may have 
been the origin of the curious Rabbinical 
remedy reported in the Talmud:® “If a 
serpent have crept into a woman’s womb, 
place her with feet apart over two vessels. 
‘Take some fat meat and burn it upon coals. 
In a basket put herbs and sweet-smelling 
wine, and mix them well together. Give the 
woman a pair of tongs, that when the serpent 
attracted by the smell shall issue forth, she 
may seize it and cast it into the fire.” It is 
curious to compare these specifications with 
the more restrictive pathological treatment 
recommended in the older and simpler 
Versions of the Tobit text. 

(2) The second remedy is one based upon 
the imagined possibility of transferring disease 
or affliction from one person to another, or 
from human beings to animals. In the case 
of blindness produced by the Shaberiri, the 
incantation, after enjoining the performance of 
certain irrational acts, proceeded: “‘ May the 
blindness of M. the son of N. leave M. the 


—the dies (et noctes) nefasti of the week (sce 
Kohut, pp. 52, 93); but this is hardly correct 
(see Brecher, p. 57; Griinbaum, §Z. f. K. F. S? 
il. p. 219). 

* Cp. the similar curtailment of the Abraca- 
dabra: Kohut, p. 89. 

? Cp. Brecher, pp. 58, 195. 

* Brecher, pp. 200 &c. ; Kohut, p. 89. 

* Brecher (p. 201) gives some recipes. 

° *Législation civile du Thalmud : 
Femmes &c.,’ p. xlviii. 

® Sabb. 110a3; Brecher, Pp. 207. 
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son of N. and pierce the eyeballs of the dog.” 
It was not thus that a Raphael and a Tobias 
are recorded to have rewarded the faithful 
fourfooted companion of their journey. 


In conclusion, the results which, I believe, 
may be fairly drawn from this comparative 
study are, as regards the Book of Tobit, two. 

(a) The Angelology and demonology of this 
Book do not support the view of those who 
place its composition in Palestine in the 2nd 
century A.D. The Jewish teachers in Palestine 
of the first three Christian centuries were con- 
fronted by a Syrian and Hellenistic gnosis, 
Neoplatonism, and an ever-advancing Chris- 
tendom. As a means towards confuting these 
opinions, or of annulling their power, the 
Rabbis strove to purify Judaism from alk 
antagonistic belief, whether it had intruded 
itself from without or developed itself from 
within. Collision between the Greek spirit 
and Judaistic thought had already separated 
the Jewish people into two parties, the 
Hellenistic and the national. Of the former 
some did not believe in Angels (cp. Acts 
Xxiil. 8), and to Philo they were but emana- 
tions from God (Aoyor Geod), beings inter- 
mediate between God and the world. On 
the other hand, Angels were to the Gnostic 
independent creators, rulers of the world, 
and promulgators of laws. If the Jerusalem 
Talmud may be taken as the treasury of 
Palestinian opinion during the centuries pre- 
ceding its actual writing (c. 4th century), then 
it is significant of the results of the struggle 
that its Angelological conceptions have nothing 
in common with the “ons of Gnosticism, 
the Logos of Philo, or the Amshashpands of 
Parseism. Its demonology is not less signi- 
ficantly free from Ashmedai legends. It was 
otherwise with the Jews resident in Babylonia. 
‘They were not exposed to the dangers im- 
perilling the belief of their brethren in Pales- 
tine; and the spirit-legends which find their 
earliest expression in Apocryphal literature are 
reproduced and developed in the Babylonian 
Talmud. Rab (died 243 A.D.), the great 
teacher at Sura, and his contemporary Samuel 
(died 250 A.D.) at Nehardea, speak readily 
about Ashmedai and the Solomon-legends, 
but they are the first to do so. ‘There were 
two periods in which activity and fertility in 
producing Midrashim (or explanations and 
amplifications of Biblical topics) were most 
marked; the first anterior to the times of the 
Maccabean struggle for freedom, the second 
the time of rest after the disastrous rebellion 
against Rome of Barcochba and Rabbi Akiba. 
This latter was a busy time for Halachist and 
Haggadist ; dicta polemical and apologetic, 
disputations and controversies, mark the age 
when the Jewish Rabbi did not hesitate to 
measure his powers with the philosopher of 
Greece and Rome. But the methods, con-~ 
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ditions, and conduct of that controversial age 
were not those of the former period. The 
greater simplicity and refinement of the pre- 
Maccabean and post-Maccabean literature is 
strikingly emphasized by the evident effort of 
these later Rabbinic teachers to divest current 
conceptions of the garbage of paganism and 
present them afresh in the ancient monotheistic 
mould. Hence, for example, the dissemblance 
of the Ashmedai of the Talmud alike from 
the Ashmedai of the Avesta and the Asmo- 
deus of the Apocrypha: but that dissemblance 
only magnifies the earlier, because less elabo- 
rated, conception of the Apocryphal ideal. 

(6) This last feature is in fact an indication 
of date. An impartial consideration of the 
development angelological and demonological 
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sketched in the previous paragraphs can, I 
respectfully submit, but prove how impossible 
it would have been fora writer of the last two 
centuries B.C. to have produced the Angels and 
demons of the Talmud. ‘The latter portraits 
require that lapse of time, that use of acces- 
sories, that hardening of details and handling 
of materials which they everywhere present. 
But this would have been a token of spurious- 
ness in anything earlier ; as it is, it is a token 
of genuineness where it occurs. ‘The Raphael 
and Asmodeus of ‘Tobit could not have been 
depicted in Biblical times; and they would 
have been rejected as insufficient in Talmudi- 
cal. They fall into their natural era when 
they are assigned to the 2nd or 1st century 
before Christ. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1 Tobit his stock, and devotion in his youth. 
9 His marriage, 10 and captivity, 13 Hts 
preferment, 16 alms, and charity in burying 
the dead; 19 for which he ts accused, and 
frecth, 22 and after returneth to Nineve. 


Or, acts. HE book of the 'words of Tobit, 


son of Tobiel, the son of Ana- 
niel, the son of Aduel, the son of 


_ 


Gabael, of the seed of Asael, of the 
tribe of Nephthali ; aaa 

2 Who in the time of 'Enemessar maneser. 
king of the Assyrians “was led cap- cae 
tive out of Thisbe, which is at the;o, ~~ 
right hand of that city, which is Kees of | 


called 'properly Nephthali in Galilee ix Galilee 
above Aser. ae 


CHAPTER I. 


1. The book of the words of Tobit] A title 
more simply expressed in the Heb. Version, 
“This (is) the book of Tobi ;” and in the Chal- 
dee (Bodleian), “The history (or, act) of 
Tobiyah.” “The words” (Adyor) are rather 
“the acts” (as in marg.). Cp. the LXX. of 
2 Chron. xti. 15,and the frequent phrase odyxt 
Tatra yeypapupeva ert Bi8Xio Adyov Tay nuepay 
rois Baci\edoww Iocpand (e.g. 2 Kings xiv. 28). 
The Hebrews (cp. Grotius, ‘ Critici Sacri,’ 
in loco) preserved records of family events, 
and handed them down to their posterity. 
These records or cvAAoyat are here called 
BiBda Aéyer, “books of the acts” (cp, 1 Kings 
L142): 

The name Tobit (TwSir, var. ToSeir, 
TwSet@) is probably the Grecised form of 
the Hebrew Tobi (above), through the com- 
mon process of adding a consonant when 
the Hebrew word ended in a vowel (cp. 
Havilah=EviAdr, Gen. ii. 11: Na¢apér. See 
‘Crit. Sacri,’ iz Joco). The name Tobi (lit. 
“my goodness”) is probably an abbreviation 
of Tobiyah (‘the goodness of Jehovah,” Zech. 
vi. 10), after the analogy of such names as 
Melchi (Luke iii. 24) for Melchiah, Uzzi for 
Uzziah. The name Tobiah (of itself not 
uncommon: cp. Neh. ii. 10; 2 Mace. iii. rr. 
See Introduction, p. 160) is also the Heb. 
rendering for Tobias (wv. 9). The Vulgate 
makes no distinction between the names of 
father and son (cp. Vulg. of v. 9, nomen suum 
imponens ei). 


Tobiel. . . Ananiel ... Aduel . . . Gabael 
. - - Asael.| The names all terminate in 
El] (God), the essentially monotheistic name 
among the Semitic races. Tobiel is the same 
name as Tabeal (‘God is good,” Isa. vii. 6); 
Ananiel as Hananeel (“ God hath graciously 
given,” Neh, iii. r); Aduel as Adiel (“ orna- 
ment of God,” 1 Chron. iv. 36. A variant 
reading here is “ Ariel”) ; Gabael (perhaps) as 


Gabriel (“hero of God,” Dan. viii. 16—the 
reading of the Syriac here); Asael as Jahzeel 
(allotted of God,” Gen. xlvi. 24), the eldest 
son of Naphtali. A few only of the links 
which connect Tobit with Naphtali are given, 
not all. Cp. Esther xi. 2; Matt. i. 1. The 
opinion that these names indicate (by their 
termination) a northern origin, cannot be 
positively maintained (see Nestle, ‘ Die Israeli- 
tischen Eigennamen,’ p. 105 &c.). 

2. Enemessar] Either Shalmaneser (see 
marg., the reading of the Heb., Chald., Syr., 
Itala, Vulg. &c.), or Sargon if vw. 15 be taken 
literally: if the former, Enemessar may be a 
corruption of Shal-maneser by the omission of 
the first syllable (séa/), and the inversion of 
the letters #: and » in the second (cp. Bu- 
palnasor, the rendering of Nabopolassar by 
Abydenus); if the latter, Enemessar (Anum- 
asir, “the god Anu is gracious”) may be the 
otherwise unrecorded private name for Sargon 
(Oppert and Bickell). See Additional Note. 

Thishe] See 1 Kings xvii. 1, note. Thisbe 
(or Tishbi) in Galilee is to be distinguished 
from Thisbe (or Tishbi) in Gilead, the city of 
the prophet Elijah. The Heb. text, by a 
different reading, obliterates the name: “he 
was of the inhabitants of a city of Naphtali.” 

that city which is called properly Nephthali| 
The Greek reads, ij €orw éx Segtdv xvdios ths 
Ne@@adi; and the Itala, ex Bibel civitate 
que est in dextera parte Edisse civitatis Nep- 
thalim. Kvdiws represents in a corrupted 
form, or as a Galilean dialect-variation, the 
proper name Kadesh (see marg. and reff.) ; 
and the city Kadesh-Naphtali is meant. The 
rendering “properly” is due to a reading 
kupiws; the name Edisse (or Cydissus) to a 
corruption of Kudias. 

Aser] Or, Hazor, mentioned (Josh. xix. 
36, 37; 2 Kings xv. 29) as near Kadesh. If 
the rendering of the Hebrew Version, “On 
the western boundary,” indicates the position, 


Ve 3—4.] 


3 I Tobit have walked all the days 
of my life in the way of truth and 
justice, and I did many almsdeeds to 
my brethren, and my nation, who 
came with me to Nineve, into the 
land of the Assyrians. 

4 And when I was in mine own 
country, in the land of Israel, being 


LOB LD. +41. 


but young, “all the tribe of Neph- ?: Kings 


12. 19, 20, 


thali my father fell from the house of 28! 
Jerusalem, which was chosen out of 
all the tribes of Israel, that all the 
tribes should sacrifice there, where 
the temple of the habitation of the 
most High was consecrated and built 
for all ages. 


fHHazor may be identified with Jebel Hadireh 
(‘Map of Western Palestine, Pal. Explor. 
Fund). See, however, Josh. xi. 1, note. The 
words dricw ducpaev7\iov c& dpiatepav Boywp, 
added by a Greek MS. after ’Agojp, and 
the reading of the Itala, iz superioribus Galilee 
contra (Vulg., supra) Naasson post viam que 
ducit in occidentem in sinistra parte Raphain, 
or of the Vulgate, iz sinistro habens civitatem 
Sephet, are closer identifications of the locality 
where Tobit lived. Sephet has been con- 
jectured to be the same as Safed, so cele- 
brated in the times of the Crusades. 

The deportation alluded to in this verse is 
disputed. According to 2 Kings xv. 29, “the 
land of Naphtali” and the inhabitants of 
“ Kedesh and Hazor ” were taken captive to 
Assyria by Tiglath-Pileser (B.c. 745-727). 
Shalmaneser invaded Palestine twice (B.c. 725, 
7243; 2 Kings xvil. 3, 5, notes), but, so far as 
is known, made no deportation of captives. 
The final deportation of Israel was the work 
of Sargon (2 Kings xvii. 6, note) in B.c. 722 
and later. ‘The writer of this verse is there- 
fore thought to have mixed up the statements 
of 2 Kings xv. 29 and of xvii. 6, though there 
is nothing impossible in the conjecture that 
Tobit was not carried away by ‘Tiglath- 
Pileser, but by Sargon, whom the writer 
identifies with Enemessar. This would be 
the more likely if the lowlanders of the dis- 
trict were first deported, and afterwards the 
highlanders (in superioribus Galilez, Vulg.), to 
whom Tobit belonged. 

To the Venerable Bede, this captivity was a 
type of the captivity of the human race by 
Satan, king of all bad men; and the death of 
the king (wv. 21) was the type of the victory 
over the devil, and of the restitution of pros- 
perity to God’s people. 

3. the way of truth d'c.] ‘The picture of 
the homo integer vite. “Truth” (adyOeca) is in 
the Heb. (and Chald.) text rendered by a word 
which implies perfection of every sort (cp. 
Pss: ci. 2, 6, cxix. 30); “truth,” “ truthful- 
ness,” “ uprightness,” “ honesty,” ‘‘ sincerity,” 
being elements of such integrity. “ Alms- 
deeds,” here the translation of a noun which 
both in the Heb. and LXX. expresses the 
benefits which flow from beneficence and 
mercy, was a special form of “goodness” for 
which Tobit was known (cp. v. 16, ii. 14, xii. 
9, xiv. 2); but he confined his exercise of 


it to members of his own tribe and nation 
(cp. St. Augustine, ‘De Doctrina Christiana,’ 
i. 28). Daniel, in his advice to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, took a more liberal view of helpful- 
ness to the distressed (see Dan. iv. 27, note; 
and cp. the Gk. rendering). Cp. the teaching 
of Christ (Matt. v. 44) and the practice of 
the Roman centurions (Luke vii. 5 ; Acts x. 2). 

The term for nation (€6vos) fitly describes 
the foreign element which rendered the 
inhabitants of Galilee so mixed. 

The Vulg. adds an interesting detail of 
character not recorded by the other Versions : 
Cumque esset junior omnibus in tribu Nephtalt, 
nihil tamen puerile gessit in opere. 


4. The rebellion of the tribe of Naphtali 
is included in that of “Israel” (marg. ref.). 
It is viewed first in its political significance ; 
cp. the Heb. “all the tribe of N. rebelled 
against the house (Chald., kingdom) of David, 
and refused to go to Jerusalem;” and next 
as the religious apostasy consequent upon the 
national revolt (wv. 5). 

Jerusalem is described in the Heb. text as 
“the city which the Lord chose out of all 
the tribes of Israel, wherein was the altar of 
the Lord that was sanctified for all the tribes 
of Israel, and the Temple of the Lord was 
built in the midst thereof for offering up the 
burnt-offerings and the thank-offerings to the 
Lord three times a year” (cp. Exod. xxiil. 17). 

The language of the E.V., supported by that 
of the other texts, seems to intimate that ‘Tobit 
was alive at the time of Israel’s original 
defection. As this took place in B.c. 931 (ac- 
cording to the revised chronology : the tradi- 
tional date is B.C. 976), and Tobit was taken 
captive to Nineveh in B.C. 722 (v. 2, note), 
the above supposition would make him more 
than 200 years old at the latter date—an age 
contradicted by the number 158 specified as 
that of the years of his life (see xiv. rr). This 
is no difficulty if the narrative be mainly ficti- 
tious; but some prefer to understand this 
verse as descriptive of a state of national and 
religious apostasy in Naphtali, which dated 
indeed from the days of Jeroboam, but only 
reached that climax which was punished by 
captivity when Tobit was “young.” Cp. the 
Vulg. of vv. 4-7. 


the temple of the habitation dc.] Cp. for 
these words Wisd. ix. 8; 2 Macc. xiv. 28: 
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5 Now all the tribes which to- 
gether revolted, and the house of 
1 Or, tothe my father Nephthali, sacrificed 'unto 


power of 5 
Bid, o, the ‘heifer Baal. 
Baal. 6 But I alone went often to Jeru- 


‘xKings salem at the feasts, ¢as it was or- 


pe, dained unto all the people of Israel 
16.16. by an everlasting decree, “having the 
soe firstfruits and tenths of increase, with 
Deut. x2 that which was first shorn; and them 


gave I at the altar to the priests the 
children of Aaron. 
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[v. 5—9. 


7 The first tenth part of all in- 
crease I gave to the sons of 'Aaron, !0r, Levi, 
who ministered at Jerusalem: /an-2.*” 
other tenth part I sold away, and f Dent. 
went, and spent it every year at*****™ 
Jerusalem : 

8 And the third I gave unto them 
to whom it was meet, as Debora my 
father’s mother had commanded me, 
because I was left an orphan by my 
father. 

g Furthermore, when I was come 


n ——— 


and for the words “built for all ages,” 
1 Kings ix. 3; 2 Chron. vii. 16. 


5. the heifer Baal] Specially that erected 
in Dan by king Jeroboam (Itala). The 
Heb., Chald., and Vulg. specify two calves ; 
ze., that at Bethel as well as that at Dan. 
The marginal rendering is due to a variant 
reading, dvvapus (= El, God: cp. Matt. xxvi. 
64) instead of Sduadis. The representation 
of a male deity (Baal) by a female animal 
(heifer) is, in Old Test. symbolism, indicative 
of shame and contempt (Hos. ii. 8, LXX.; 
X. 5, note); 7 Baad being equivalent to 7) ai- 
cxvvn (cp. Dillmann in ‘ Monatsberichte der 
Berliner Akademie, 1881). Baudissin (Her- 
zog, ‘R. E’? s. mn. Astarte and Baal) finds in 
the feminine 7 Baad possible indications of an 
androgynous deity. See also Additional Note. 

Gritz’s and Neubauer’s conjecture (p. xiv. 
n. 4) that +7 Baad is a corruption for Bethel 
is ingenious but quite unnecessary. 


6. I alone} i.e. “alone” of his family. 
Others of his tribe sometimes went with him 
(v. 13). The Vulgate renders it, Hic solus 
Sugicbat consortia omnium; sed pergebat in 
Jerusalem &c. For the precepts of vv. 6-8, 
consult marg. reff. The nature of the “in- 
crease” is specified in the Heb. and Itala to 
have been “corn and new wine and oil and 
figs and pomegranates and of every fruit of 
the land.” The “first tenth” of this Tobit 
gave “to the sons of Levi” (not of Aaron: 
see marg. correction, Heb., and Itala). 


that which was first shorn| Cp. Deut. 
xvill. 4, “the first of the fleece of thy sheep ;” 
i.e. a fleece reserved for an offering. 


at the altar] Rather “for ”—for the use 
of the altar. 


7. another tenth @*c.| The second tithe 
(cp. Deut. xii. 17, xiv. 22-27) was set apart 
in the first, second, fourth, and fifth year of 
every seven years; but asa matter of fact a 
second tithe was also taken upon certain 
fruits in the third and sixth years (see Rosen- 
thal, p. 118 n.). As permitted by the Law 
(Deut. xiv. 25), Tobit “sold” it (commutans 


in pecunia sex annorum, \tala) on account of 
the expense of transportation, and devoted the 
money to festival purposes at Jerusalem. The 
Greek word for “ sold” (amempariCdunv) is an 
dma& dey., and probably of Alexandrian for- 
mation. There is no mention of the sale in 
the Hebrew and Chald. texts, but the result of 
it is implied in the words, “I went to Jerusalem 
every year with all these things” (Heb.), ie. 
the first tithe, “‘ the second tithe, and the third 
tithe for the stranger, the widow, and the 
orphan;” and in the pithy rendering of the 
Chaldee, “he ate (cp. Deut. xiv. 26, 27, 29) 
the second tithe and the poor tithe, and 
gave according as everything is written in the 
book of Moses.” 


8. the third] i.e. the third tithe, called by 
the Chald. text “the poor tithe” (trayodexdrn, 
so the Talmud and Jerome). On the nature 
of this tithe cp. Deut. xiv. 28, 29; xxvi. In 
the third and sixth of every seven years it 
took the place of the second tithe (cp. Deut. 
Xxvi. 12, LXX.). The language of the Heb. 
text (see v. 7, note) intimates that Tobit 
paid this “third tithe” yearly; but this is 
not to be understood in the sense that the 
third tithe was collected yearly. The facts 
of the case are stated by the Greek text A 
(cp. E. V. of v. 7), and summarised in the 
Vulg.: omnia primitiva sua et decimas suas 
Jideliter offerens ; ita ut in tertio anno proselytis 
et advenis ministraret omnem decimationem. 
In the third year three-tenths were paid, 
though not collected, from all kinds of fruits 
(cp. Rosenthal, op. cit.; Josephus, ‘ Antiq. 
Jud, iv. ch. viii. 22), On this somewhat com- 
plicated subject cp. Smith’s ‘Dict. of the 
Bible, art. “Tithe ;” Schiirer, ‘Gesch. d. Jiid. 
V.,’? p. 200, n. 43 and especially Herzog’s 
‘R. E.’? art. “ Zehnten bei den Hebraern.” 

because I was left an orphan] Tobit gives 
this as a special reason for his observance of 
the duty of the third tithe. His was the 
orphan’s gift to the orphan. Of Deborah, 
the wife of Tobiel (wv. 1), Tobit’s grand- 
mother, the Chald. says, “she brought him 
(Tobit) up, and led him in the true path.” 


Tumb. 
7+ 


v. 10o—14.| 


to the age of a man, I married Anna 
of mine £own kindred, and of her I 
begat Tobias. 

10 And when we were carried 
away captives to Nineve, all my 
brethren and those that were of my 


en. 43- kindred did eat of the *bread of the 
me 2. 8. Gentiles. 


9. The practice, common still in the East, 
of marrying among one’s own kindred, had 
for the Jews a religious significance (cp. Deut. 
Wileasy) 406 Meza x.) 2, ccc. >) Neh. xiti, 23) &c.), 
and was the means of preventing legal dis- 
abilities (marg. ref.). Of the son Tobias the 
Vulg. adds in language expressing the positive 
and negative duties of religion (Reusch), that 
Tobit ab infantia timere Deum docuit, et ab- 
stinere ab omni peccato. 


” 


10. we were carried away captives] “We, 
ze. himself, his wife, and child. The Heb. 
and Itala have the reading “I was carried 
captive,” found also in some Greek MSS., a 
reading which emphasises the distinction 
drawn by Tobit between himself and the rest 
of his fellow-captives in the next part of the 
verse (cp. also the Chald.and Vulg.). The dis- 
tinction between “brethren” and “kindred” 
is not to be pressed too closely: “kindred ” 
may be the more general and wider term, 
“brethren” the more special. The Greek 
equivalent of “ kindred” (oi ek rod yévous prov) 
is in favour of a wide application, and is sup- 
ported by the word (kinsmen) used here by 
the Chald. and Heb. texts (cp. also the Heb. 
of Ruth ii. 20; Neh. xiii. 4, “ allied unto 
Tobiah ;” Job xix. 14; Ps. xxxviil. 12). In 
v. 9, “kindred” (Gk. warpia) is taken in the 
narrower sense of “ tribe” by the Heb., and 
in the wider sense of “race” or “seed” by 
the Chaldee Version. 


the bread of the Gentiles| Or “nations,” 
ze. heathen. To “eat unclean things in 
Assyria” (Hos. ix. 3, see note; cp. Ezek. iv. 
13) had been one of the punishments de- 
nounced upon Israel. The Law forbad cer- 
tain kinds of food (Lev. xx. 25; Deut. xiv. 
3, 7) which the heathen did not forbid; there- 
fore for a Jew to partake of such food was to 
break the Law. Hence the Chald. inserts after 
“kindred” the words “polluted themselves 
and” &c. Cp. the strong feeling expressed 
by St. Peter on this point (Acts x. 14. See 
also Add. to Esther xiv. 17; Judith xii. 2). 


11. The Heb. text presents an interesting 
reading: “ But I defiled not myself with their 
dainties, because I feared the Lord, and re- 
membered the Lord with all my heart and 
with all my soul.” The word “ dainties” is 
path-bag, the word used in Daniel i. 5-8 
(where see supplemental note), to which pas- 
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rr But I kept 'myself from eating ; 16 

12 Because I remembered God 
with all my heart. 

13 And the most High gave me 
grace and favour before Enemessar, 
so that I was his "purveyor. 

14 And I went into Media, and 
left in trust with Gabael, the brother 


I Gr. 


sage and act the conduct and language of 
Tobit bear strong resemblance. 


13. grace and favour| As a reward for 
his “ remembrance ” (‘“ fear and love,” Chald.) 
of God (wv. 12). The Greek text (ydpw kai 
popdnyv) rather gives prominence to the 
physical beauty and comeliness which fol- 
lowed upon Tobit’s abstinence, as in the case 
of Daniel and his companions (Dan. i. 15). 
The Heb. and Chald. support the E. V. 

purveyor] The Greek dyopaoris is used 
by Xenophon (‘Mem.’ i. 5. 2) of the slave 
who bought provisions for the house (in later 
authors, 6\wvdrwp) and acted as purveyor; 
but the Heb. and Chald. texts employ words 
which give a truer sense of the nature of the 
office to which Tobit was raised: Chald., 
“He set him master” (cp. Dan. ii. 49) &c. ; 
Heb., ‘‘ He appointed me over all that he had 
(cp. the same word in the case of Joseph, 
Gen. xxxix. 5, and Gedaliah, Jer. xl. 11) 
unto the day of his death.” The resemblance 
in these Versions to what is said of Daniel 
(e.g. li. 48, vi. 3) is again to be noted. The 
Latin Versions further assist us in under- 
standing Tobit’s position; thus Salmanasar 
dedit illi potestatem quocumque vellet ire, ha- 
Lens libertatem quacumque facere voluisset 
(Vulg.). According to the same Version, 
he used this “liberty” well: pergebat ergo ad 
omnes qui erant in captivitate, et monita sa= 
lutis dabat eis. 


Enemessar| See v. 2, note. 


14. I went] On the king’s business 
(Vulg.). This was Tobit’s habit (¢opeu- 
dunv; Cp. v.15). On one of these occasions 
he deposited “on trust” (cp. the use of the 
Heb. and Gk. word) with one of his tribe, 
Gabael, the large sum of 4000/, (if the “ silver 
talent” be taken as = 400/.), money ex his 
quibus honoratus fuerat a rege (Vulg.). Ac- 
cording to the Vulg., this money was a loan 
when Gabael was in want, who gave to Tobit 
a note of acknowledgment (see v. 3, note). 

Bede, commenting on the “trust,” remarks, 
“So the people of God committed to the: 
heathen by the LXX. that knowledge of the 
Divine Law contained in the Decalogue, 
which freed them from the poverty of un- 
belief” (see also his note on ix. 2). 

“Rages” is the Raga of the Behistun in- 
scription, and gave its name to a province. It 


SOUL. 


buyer. 
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4 Or, i of Gabrias, "at Rages a city of Media and if 1 saw any of my nation dead, 


F Or, de- 
the land, : Or, 
or, country ten talents of silver. or cast about the walls of Nineve, hind the 
ef Media. +° Now when Enemessar was *I buried him. 5 ee 
dead, Sennacherib his son reigned in 18 And if the king Sennacherib 23. 
hor wie his stead ; 'whose estate was troubled, had slain any, when he was come, fe 
AS 0, 3 3 : . 35, 364 
whom that I could not go into Media. and ’fled from Judea, I buried them 1:2i3;. 
settled. 16 And in the time of Enemessar privily; for in his wrath he killed 223%. 4g, 
I gave many alms to my brethren, many; but the bodies were not en 


‘See Job Zand gave my bread to the hungry, found, when they were sought for «rz. 


31. 17, 19, Mac. 8. 
20, 17 And my clothes to the naked : fae 


of the king. 


was the key to the pass called “the Caspian 
Gates,” and as such bore an important part 
in the wars of Media. Its ruins (called Rhey) 
are about five miles from the Persian capital, 
Teheran. The marg. rendering of E. V. is that 
of an otherwise unsupported Greek reading, 
év aypois, instead of ev “Payots. 


15. Sennacherib is here said to have been 
the “son” of Enemessar. This, if taken 
literally, would identify Enemessar with 
Sargon (see v. 2, note). Shalmaneser died 
B.C. 722, and was not succeeded by a son, 
but by the usurper Sargon (died B.C. 705). 


whose estate was troubled] The word 
* estate” does not allude to the king’s state 
of mind, but to that of his kingdom. ‘The 
Greek ai 660i a’rod nxatactdénoay is sup- 
ported by the Heb., ‘‘the highways of Media 
were closed because of the wars which were 
in the land, and I could not go to the land of 
Media to receive my money.” “The tribute 
became great,” explains the Chaldee; “ the 
travellers ceased by reason of the trouble” 
(cp. Judg. v. 6, 7). Assyrian history fully 
bears out the disturbed state of Elam, Media 
&c., in Sennacherib’s reign, both before and 
after his invasion of Judza (2 K. xviii. 13 &c.). 
See Lenormant, ‘ Ancient History of the East,’ 
1. 398; G. Smith, ‘ History of Assyria’ (from 
the monuments), p. 1t10 &c. Duncker 
(‘ Gesch. d. Alterthums, i. 275 &c., 455 &c.) 
dates the independence of Media (8.c. 714) 
from after Sennacherib’s unfortunate expedi- 
tion to Syria. 


16. in the time of Enemessar| So Itala; 
the Heb., Chald., and Vulg. place this in the 
time of Sennacherib, “to whom the children 
of Israel were very hateful” (Vulg.). 


brethren| Specially “ orphans and widows” 
(Heb.). In the conduct ascribed to him in 
this verse Tobit was obedient to the in- 
junctions of the Law and the Prophets (Deut. 
wi. 11, 12; Isa. lviii. 7; Ezek. xviii. 5-9). 
“Prope accedebat ad Evangelicam perfec- 
tionem” (Grotius). Cp. Matt. xxv. 35, 36. 


17. cast about the walls of Nineve] See 
marg. rend. (so the Gk.); Heb. “outside.” 
The Chald. has the variation “cast out in 


the street of the Jews,” as if Nineveh had 
its Ghetto. To the cruelty of slaughter was 
added the ignominy of no-burial, the tapos 
aragos. It would seem (cp. vv. 16, 18) 
that previous to Sennacherib’s defeat Tobit 
was allowed to bury the dead undisturbed and 
openly ; but that after that event he had to 
bury them “ privily.” Cp. the Heb. “I many 
times stole their corpses and buried them.” 
That a dead body should remain unburied 
was considered by the Hebrews a great 
disgrace (cp. 1 Kings xill. 28, 29, xxi. 24; 
2 Kings ix. 35, 36> Ps. ixsixs)3 > Eccles: 
Xxxvill. 16). Burial-places were with the 
heathen, as with the Jews, outside the walls; 
contact with graves, as with dead bodies, con- 
stituting ceremonial defilement. 

The example of Tobit, blessed by the pre- 
sence of God’s Angel (xii. 12), has been com- 
memorated by the Roman Catholic Church as 
one of the “ Corporal acts of Charity.” “ Nihil 
hoc officio prestantius, ei conferre qui jam tibi 
non potest reddere; vindicare a volatilibus, 
vindicare a bestiis consortem nature” (Am- 
brose in Joco; cp. Lactantius, ‘ Inst.’ vi. § 30). 
Though the burial of the body brings with it 
no special good, and non-burial no special 
evil (cp. Augustine, ‘ De Civ. Dei,’ 1. 12, “Si 
aliquid prodest impio sepultura pretiosa, 
oberit pio vilis aut nulla”); yet Christianity, 
which looks upon the body as “a member 
of the Body of Christ,” Himself so reverently 
received from the Cross and laid in the tomb, 
and also “ the temple of the Holy Ghost,” must 
of necessity take reverent care of the bodies 
of the dead, whether by burial or otherwise. 
See some interesting passages from Minucius 
Felix (xi.), Lactantius (vi.), and Origen (‘c. 
Cels.’ viii. 30), quoted by Reusch here. 


18. For the defeat alluded to, cp. marg. 
reff. No record of it is found in the Assyrian 
inscriptions, it not being the custom in these 
ancient nations to chronicle their repulses 
(see Dan. iv. 31, note c). The Chald. text is, 
“When Sennacherib returned from Judah 
with confusion of face (‘because that the 
Lord God of Israel had smitten him in the 
land of Judah for the reproach wherewith he 
reproached and blasphemed the God of 
Israel,” Heb.; cp. the Vulg. and Itala), he 


Vv. I9—21.| 


1g And when one of the Ninevites 
went and complained of me to the 
king, that I buried them, and hid 
myself; understanding that I was 
sought for to be put to death, I 
withdrew myself for fear. 


went to Nineveh in fierce wrath against the 
ten tribes which were in the land of Assyria, 
and killed many of them. And their corpses 
were cast out in the street, and none buried 
them.” The Heb. text notes that Tobit re- 
cognized in this calamity upon ‘all the con- 
gregations of Israel throughout his (Senna- 
cherib’s) kingdom” a judgment upon them for 
“not laying to heart the destruction of their 
brethren . . . Instead of mourning and afflict- 
ing themselves before the Lord concerning 
the persecution of their brethren, and because 
that He was wroth with them, they were 
eating and drinking and making merry, de- 
lighting themselves with instruments of song 
and harps and psalteries, and were not grieved 
for the destruction of Judah for our wicked- 
nesses and the wickednesses of our fathers ” 
(cp. Amos Vi. 5, 6). 

As Tobit buried the bodies he prayed this 
prayer, “O Lord God of Israel, Thou art 
righteous in all that hath come upon us, for 
Thou hast dealt truly, and we have done 
wickedly ” (Heb.). This is a truer reflexion 
of the language likely to be used by a devout 
Jew than a direct prayer for the dead, such as 
the R. C. commentators (e.g. Reusch) suppose 
Tobit to have used. On this subject see 
Bp. Harold Browne’s and Bp. Forbes’ works 
on the Thirty-nine Articles, under Article xxii. 


19. complained] ‘The Heb. text gives the 
complaint, “Thy servant Tobi, whom thou 
hast appointed over all that thou hast, sendeth 
his men over all the streets of Nineveh to 
seek the slain of his nation, and he burieth 
them privily, and feareth thee not.” Cp. the 
similar language in Dan. vi. 14. 


20. The king’s command was to seize 
Tobit, his wife and son, and slay Tobit 
(Heb.). ‘Tobit “flying with them” (Vulg.) 
escaped, but they were taken. ‘Tobit’s 
hiding- place remained undiscovered, quia 
multi diligebant eum (Vulg.), and his deliver- 
ance was due to the “cry for him of the 
widows and orphans in Israel” (Heb.). The 
nudus latuit of the Vulg. is best taken in the 
sense of E. V.: ‘neither was there anything 
left me.” Wife and son were restored to 
him on his return to Nineveh (ii. 1). 


Q1. five and fifty*days| Chald., Itala, 
and Vulg., 45; a/. 40; the Heb. has no number. 
The figure, if genuine, must be taken with 
the R. C. commentators as indicating, not the 
space of time which elapsed after Senna- 


POBET., <1. 


20 Then all my goods were forci- 
bly taken away, neither was there 
any thing left me, beside my wife 
Anna and my son Tobias. 

21 And there passed not five and 
fifty days, before two of his sons 


cherib’s return from Judea, but the period 
after the confiscation of Tobit’s goods. Ac= 
cording to the Chald. and Itala, Sennacherib’s 
death took place while Tobit was hiding, and 
after the forty-five days; according to the 
Inscriptions, Sennacherib did not die till 
B.C. 681, twenty years after his expedition 
against Judah (B.C. 7o1). See 2 Kings xix. 
36, 37, notes. 

two of his sons| Adrammelech and Shar-: 
ezer. “His judgment,” says the Heb. text,. 
“reached unto heaven, and was lifted up even 
to the skies, and the God of Israel delivered 
him into the hand of his two sons :” to which 
the same text adds the following curious state= 
ment as a reason for the patricide (cp. also: 
Kimchi’s note on 2 Kings xix. 36 in Bux- 
torf’s ‘ Biblia Rabbinica’) :—“ He (Senna- 
cherib) asked his counsellors and his elders. 
why the Holy One (blessed is He!) had 
been jealous for Israel and Jerusalem . 
And his wise men and his counsellors said to: 
him, Abraham, the father of Israel, led forth 
his son to slay him, that peradventure he might 
thereby obtain the favour of the Lord his. 
God; therefore hath He been jealous for His 
children, and hath executed vengeance upon 
thy servants. ‘Then said the king, I will slay 
my two sons for the Lord’s sake: peradven- 
ture I shall obtain by them (the Lord’s) 
favour and He will help me. And the saying 
came to Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons, 
and they laid in wait for him and killed him 
with the sword at the hour when he went in 
to pray before his idol, Dagon.” 

This reading of Dagon (the Dakan of As-. 
syrian and Dagan of Babylonian inscriptions ; 
cp. also the Assyrian and Babylonian fish-god, 
Oannes) instead of Nisroch (2 Kings xix. 3.7) 
tends to confirm the view that Nisroch was 
also the name of a god (query, the eagle-god) 
rather than that of a temple (see note iz /oco), 
even if the identification of Nisroch be uncer= 
tain. ‘The name is now taken to be a corrup- 
tion of, or another form for, Asur (Nacapay,. 
’Acapax, LXX. of Isa, xxxvil. 38: cp. Baudis- 
sin, s. 2. in Herzog, ‘R. E.’”), or a corruption 
of Nusku, a synonym of Nebo (cp. Sayce, 
‘Theol. Review,’ p. 27, 1873; and Halévy, 
‘Rev. des Etudes Juives,’ Oct.—Dec, 1881). 

Rashi (in Buxtorf, ‘Bibl. Rabb.” 1 ¢.; 
see also Munster’s note here in ‘ Crit. Sacri’) 
accounts for Sennacherib’s death as follows. 
His princes, furious at the death of their 
sons and friends before Jerusalem, conspired 
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m Kings “killed him, and they 


TQ. 37+ 


fled into the 
mountains of Ararath; and 'Sarche- 
donus his son reigned in his stead ; 
who appointed over his father’s ac- 
counts, and over all his affairs, 
Achiacharus my brother Anael’s son. 

22 And Achiacharus intreating for 


AMO Bb fl trp a) 


[v. 22. 
me, I returned to Nineve. Now 
Achiacharus was cupbearer, and 


keeper of the signet, and steward, 
and overseer of the accounts: and 
'Sarchedonus appointed him next !0s 


o sar- 
unto him: and he was my brother’s addon. 


son. 


against the king. When he heard it, he 
entered the temple and vowed to offer his 
sons in honour of the god, should he escape 
the peril. They took his life to save their 
own. 

the mountains of Ararath| Gk. text, 
“coasts (Jpn) of A.” What is meant is the 
mountain-girt country of the central portion 
of the Araxes between the modern Erivan 
and Nachshivan in the N.E. of Armenia, a 
country at that time hostile to Assyria. ‘The 
Chald. reads “the land of Kardu;” a re- 
miniscence of the Syrian tradition which 
identified Mount Ararat not with the modern 
Agri-dagh near the Araxes, but with the range 
of the Dschebel Dschudi S.W. of Lake Van. 

From the inscriptions it would seem that 
Adrammelech and Sharezer did not flee into 
Armenia in consequence of the murder of 
their father, but in consequence of their 
defeat by Esarhaddon. Esarhaddon was 
absent from Nineveh at the time of Senna- 
cherib’s death, but he—though a younger 
son—at once contested the succession. ‘The 
result was determined in his favour by a 
battle in the land of Hani-rabbat, near the 
Upper Euphrates (Smith, ‘ Hist. of Assyria,’ 
p. 127). 

Sarchedonus| Esar-haddon (marg.), the 
Asshur-akh-iddin of the Inscriptions: he 
reigned from B.C. 681 to B.C. 668. In his 
time Assyria reached a greatness never pre- 
viously attained. 

over his father’s accounts| The Itala, 
Chald., and Heb. support the Gk. rendering, 
“over all the accounts of his (own) kingdom,” 
&c, The “affairs” (Svocknow) were more 


especially financial. The position occupied 
by Achiacharus (or, Akikar: see Additional 
Note) was that of “Rab over all that was 
(the king’s) and Shalit over all the land of 
Assyria” (Chald.; cp. the original of Dan. 
ii. 48). The Cod. Sinaiticus adds the un- 
supported statement that Achiacharus had 
held the position assigned to him in wv. 22, 
in the reign of Sennacherib. Instances of 
similar promotion of a foreigner are however 
familiar through the precedents of Joseph 
in Egypt, Daniel in Babylonia, Nehemiah and 
Mordecai in Persia. 


22. next unto him| Gk. éx Sevrépas, ie. 
“second in rank.” This was the position 
occupied at the Persian court by the “ keeper 
of the signet ” (Esth. iii. 10; vill. 2, 8 ; Addit. 
to Esther xvi. 11). The Heb., Chald., and 
Itala condense intoa single sentence, ‘‘he ruled 
over all the land of Assyria,” the accumulation 
of offices heaped upon Achiacharus by the Gk. 
text and E. V. As “steward” (dcocxyntijs) 
he was controller of finance generally; as 
“overseer of the accounts” (éxAoyor7s) he 
exercised special supervision over tribute and 
tax flowing in from Babylonia and Asia Minor, 
Judea and Pheenicia, Egypt and Ethiopia. 

he was my brother’s son| The son of 
Anael (v. 21; or Ananiel,v. 1). To this one 
Version adds, “‘ my kinsman and of the kin- 
dred of the king,” the latter words being 
evidently intended to add illustriousness to 
the family. It is defended by Gutberlet upon 
the conjectural ground that a beautiful Jewess, 
a kinswoman of Achiacharus, may, like another 
Esther, have been admitted into the harem of 
the Assyrian king. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES To VERsEs 2, 5, 13, 15, 16, AND 21. 


2,13, 15,16. Exemessar] Bickell (‘Zeitsch. 
f. Kath. Theol.’ 1878, p. 220 n.) finds in the 
name a corrupt reproduction of Sarru-Kinu 
(Sargon) reversed; gon = kinu = Gisum = 
DY = Enem. To Gratz (‘ Monatschrift,’ 
1879, p. 398) the name is simply a great 
blunder on the part of the three Greek texts. 
_ The well-known Jewish habit of discovering 
in foreign names an etymology indicative of 
character has here found full play. Rosen- 
thal (p. 142) does not therefore accept here 
any corruption of Shalmaneser or textual vari- 


ation; but—arguing from the etymological 
facility which finds in the last syllable 1°) of 
the name 1°99N3D (Sennacherib) the ‘ con- 
tention” or “strife” characteristic of that 


king, and in the by of Tosanby (Shalman- 
eser) “the rewards” (in a bad sense) or 
“bribes” supposed to be indicative of Shal- 
maneser’s nature—discovers also in the first 
syllable of Enemessar, YDS JM, the cause- 
lessness, the want of purpose which the writer 
of the Book of Tobit may have had in his 
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mind, and which he sought to express by the 
fabrication of a name. 


5. the heifer Baal] Gratz (p. 434) objects 
that the cultus of Baal and of the calves was 
not identical. Possibly not; but though it 
cannot be asserted as a certainty that Baal 
was represented under the form of a calf, 
there is much probability in its favour. In 
Palmyrene inscriptions occurs the name 


Aglibal eae) Say). De Vogiié’s conjecture 


that Soy =a young calf has much to com- 
mend it. See also Baudissin in Herzog, 
*R.E.’? s.2. Baal ; Hamburger, ‘R. E.’? ibid. 


21. Achiacharus| ‘The fanciful reproduc- 
tion of this as })77N ‘ON (“brother of 
Aaron”) by a Heb. (Fag.) text is, if 
etymologically worthless, of value as shew- 
ing that a Hebrew name was thought more 


CHAP IER 41. 


Tobit leaveth his meat to bury the dead, to 
and becometh blind. 11 His wife taketh in 
work to get her living. 14 Her husband and 
she fall out about a kid. 


= 


OW when I was come home 
again, and my wife Anna was 
restored unto me, with my son To- 
bias, in the feast of Pentecost, which 
is *the holy feast of the seven weeks, 
there was a good dinner prepared me, 

in the which I sat down to eat. 
2 And when I saw abundance of 


TOBIT. 


II. 


consistent with the circumstances of the 
history than a Greek or Persian name. In 
pursuance of this thought Rosenthal (p. 143) 
suggests that the latter part of the name has 
been corrupted, and somewhat positively 
declares the name in the original text to have 
been FAN (Achjah) or INN. It is true 
that, as he points out, the names borne by 
the other members of Tobit’s circle end in 
either e/ or jah, e.g. Gabrijah, Ananel, Tobiah, 
Gabael, Reuel, Asarjah; but that fact does 
not advance his argument. For no explana- 
tion is given, why this name alone has been 
altered. Further, his transformation of 17'S 
into NMS would be more possible were 
the letters of this name in the best Heb. 
and Chaldee texts the same as those he gives 
for the name Achichar: but it is not easy to 
see how or why the scribe altered 17°NN into 
“PPR. 


meat, I said to my son, Go and bring 
what poor man soever thou shalt find 
out of our brethren, who is mindful 
of the Lord; and, lo, I tarry for 
thee. 

3 But he came again, and said, 
Father, one of our nation is stran- 
gled, and is cast out in the market- 
place. 

4 Then before I had tasted of any 
meat, I started up, and took him up 
into a room until the going down of 
the sun. 


CHAPTER II. 

1. the feast of Pentecost! See marg. reff. 
The rites were restricted, according to the 
Law, to a single day; a period which the 
Jews, since the Captivity, have extended to 
two days in order to avoid the possibility of 
an error in calculating the true day. Its 
festive character was to be marked by free 
and hospitable liberality: “the Levite, the 
stranger, the fatherless, and the widow that 
is among you” were especially to be remem- 
bered.. Hence Tobit’s remark (wv. 2): “I and 
all who sit with me will not eat” (Heb.); he 
would “tarry ” till such guests (plural: see 
the Chald. and Vulg.; the other Versions 
limit the invitation to “one poor man”) as 
were prescribed by the Law were with him 
and his family. 

I sat down] The Itala discubui and the 
Gk. dvéreca (altered by one Cod. to dve- 
mavodpny), a late word, indicate that a re- 
clining rather than a sitting posture was 
adopted. Cp. St. Luke xiv. 8; St. John xiii. 
12, XXi. 20. 


2. poor man... of our brethren| ‘The 
Itala adds, “who are captives in Nineveh.” 
This limitation, and that which follows, “who 
is mindful of the Lord” (cp. the stronger 
phrases of the Chald., “such as fear God,” 
and of the Itala, Deum habet in mente in 
toto corde suo; cp. Ecclesiasticus xii. 1-7), 
is defended by the words above, “among 
you” (v. 1, note), and by the self-evident 
certainty that only such persons would be 
legally “clean” and fitted to partake of the 
Feast. 

3. strangled] Vulg. jugulatum ; Itala, oc- 
cisus laqueo circumdato. ‘The Chald. and 
Heb. texts simply state that he was “slain.” 
The “market-place” is rather the broad, 
open space (Vulg. platea; Heb. and Chald. 
“the street”) near one of the gates. 

4. into a room| Chald, “into a house;” 
Gk. eis re otknpa; Itala, in domum apud me; 
Heb. “in my keeping:” all of which express 
what is likely to have been the case. The 
house would not have been that which Tobit 
occupied, since it would have become un- 
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2 Amos 8. 


8, Io. 
© Mac. 
I. 39- 


5 Then I returned, and washed 
myself, and ate my meat in heavi- 
ness, 

6 Remembering that prophecy of 
6 Amos, as he said, “ Your feasts shall 
be turned into mourning, and_ all 
your mirth into lamentation. 

7 Therefore I wept: and after the 
going down of the sun I went and 
made a grave, and buried him. 

8 But my neighbours mocked me, 
and said, This man is not yet afraid 


ROB V s3 


[v. 5—10 


to be put to death for this matter: 


4who fled away; and yet, lo, he¢ch.z.19 


burieth the dead again. 
9 The same night also I returned 
from the burial, and slept by the wall 


of my courtyard, “being polluted, and {Num 


my face was uncovered : 
1o And I knew not that there 


1g. Il 


were 'sparrows in the wall, and mine ! Or, 
2 swallows. 


eyes being open, the sparrows muted 


warm dung into mine eyes, and ‘a / Or whie 


whiteness came in mine eyes; and 


clean by the introduction of the dead body 
(Num. xix. 14, 16); but it would probably 
be “his own house” (Vulg.). Tobit kept 
the body there till the “going down of the 
sun,” partly because the feast-day would 
then be over, and partly, ut caute sepeliret 
eum (Vulg.). 


5. washed| The law of purification was 
very strict. The unclean person was to 
purify himself with the water of separation 
made from the ashes of an heifer, and his un- 
cleanness lasted seven days (Num. xix. 2 &c., 
11 &c.). Evidently the literal observance of 
this law was impossible in Assyria. It may 
therefore be simply concluded that Tobit did 
what was accepted as possible under the 
circumstances (see v. 9, note). 


that prophecy of Amos] See marg. reff. 
The appropriateness of the reference is singu- 
larly touching if it be read in connexion with 
Amos viii. 3 (see note in Joco): “ Many the 
corpses! In every place they are flung! 
Hush!” Tobit in his “heaviness” and 
“ weeping” (v. 7) applied to himself the 
Divine judgment upon Israel as a nation. 
The Heb. and Sinait. texts add that the pro- 
phecy was spoken ‘in Bethel,” the Itala “in 
Bethlehem ;” an instance of the wish to assign 
to a godly man a (comparatively) more sacred 
place of residence or sphere of work. 


8. my neighbours mocked me] Cp. the 
thought of Pss, xxxi. 11, xxxviii. 11. These 
were not his “‘ heathen” neighbours, but, as 
the Heb. and Chald. are careful to report, his 
“kinsmen” (the Heb. adds “ and my family ”), 
to whom Tobit’s readiness to risk his life was 
first unintelligible, and then ridiculed. Cp. 
St. Paul’s diflerent, because Christian, esti- 
mate of such an act (Rom. v. 7, 8). Tobit 
was “not afraid,” explains the Vulg., “ be- 
cause he feared God more than the king.” 


9. The Heb. reads, “ And on that night, 
after I had buried him who was dead, I washed, 
but was not able to purify myself in an unclean 
land as would have been meet in the land of 


Israel.” The law ‘in the land of Israel” is 
given in marg. ref. Tobit, conscious of pol- 
lution, would not enter his own house; and 
further, remained in the open air, that others 
might not incur pollution through contact 
with him. The Itala adds that Tobit left 
his face uncovered “on account of the heat.” 


10. sparrows] So the Itala. The Heb. 
and Chald. have “birds” simply; the Vulg. 
“swallows” (see end of next note); and Bede 
accepts swallows as typifying, by their light 
swift flight, levity and pride of heart, the 
“uncleanness” of which blinds those whom 
it dominates. 


mine eyes being open| Pliny’s statement 
(quoted in Gutberlet, p. 94), ‘ patentibus 
oculis dormiunt lepores, multique hominum ; 
quod xopuBarriay (see Lidd. and Scott, Lex., 
s. v.) Greci dicunt,” is inaccurate as regards 
the hares, and, if not equally so as regards men 
(see an instance in Gutberlet), is so excep- 
tional as to make very questionable such an 
interpretation of the text. The words are 
absent from the Heb., Chald., Vulg., and Itala; 
but the Vulg. helps to a natural explanation, 
et ex nido hirundinum dormienti illi callida 
stercora inciderent super oculos ejus &c. The 
dung fell upon his eyes, slightly penetrated 
them at the time, and when he opened them 
penetrated them still more. 


whiteness] Gk. Xevx@para, a word used by 
Aristotle for a white spot in the eye caused 
by the thickening of the cornea; “a cataract.” 
The Heb. and Chald. texts use words, also 
employed in the Heb. and Targum of Lev. 
xxl. 20 (A. V., “a blemish”), which rather 
indicate suppuration or dropping. These 
texts seem to indicate the immediate conse- 
quence of the dung muting into the eye, 
as well as (Chald.) a continuous symptom 
of the malady. Fritzsche ((Comm., p. 34) 
identifies the disease with the a/bugo (Itala), 
or a non-transparent spot of a bluish colour, 
which was cured by the use of the gall of 
sheep, cattle, and barb (fish). The Chald. 
adds, “Every morning he went to the 
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I went to the physicians, but they 
helped me not: moreover Achia- 
charus did nourish me, until I went 
into Elymais. 
wes 11 And my wife Anna 'did take 
nin the women’s works to do. 
e 12 And when she had sent 'them 
r, ker home to the owners, they paid her 
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and began to cry, I said unto her, 
From whence is this kid? is it not 
stolen? render it to the owners ; “for 7 Deut 
it is not lawful to eat any thing that ~~ 
is stolen. 

14 But she replied upon me, It 
was given for a gift more than the 
wages. Howbeit I did not believe 


7 wages, and gave her also besides a kid. 
13 And when it was in my house, 


her, but bade her render it to the 
owners: and I was abashed at her. 


physicians to cure his eyes; and he was not 
cured, but the whiteness increased in his eyes 
until he became blind. And he was blind four 
years” (so, as regards time, Heb. and Itala). 

Blindness was superstitiously considered a 
punishment for sin (cp. St. John ix. 2); and 
as a “blemish” it was sufficient to debar 
a member of the house of Aaron from ap- 
proaching to offer “the bread of his God” 
(Lev. xxi. 18, 20, 21). The blinded Tobit 
is to Bede an illustration of the Apostle’s 
saying, “ Blindness in part hath happened unto 
Israel” (Rom. xil. 25, Vulg. Consult Rev. 
Vers.). If Tobit had not become wearied, 
he would never have become blind! “Qui 
infatigabilis in bonis operibus persistit, nun- 
quam fidei luce privatur. Jacet spiritualiter 
et dormiet fatigatus, qui vigilare et stare in 
fide, viriliter agere, confortari negligit.” 

The Vulg. adds here a singularly beautiful 
expansion: Hanc tentationem permisit Dominus 
evenire illi, ut posteris daretur exemplum pa- 
tientia ejus, sicut et sancti Job. Nam cum ab 
infantia sua semper Deum timuerit, et mandata 
ejus custodierit, non est contristatus contra 
Deum quod plaga cecitatis evenuerit et. Sed 
immobilis in Dei timore permansit, agens gratias 
Deo omnibus diebus vita sue. Nam sicut beato 
Job insultabant reges, ita isti parentes et cognati 
ejus irridebant vitam ejus, dicentes: Ubi est 
spes tua, pro qua eleemosynas et sepulturas 
faciebas? Tobias vero increpabat eos, dicens: 
Nolite ita loqui. Quoniam filit sanctorum sumus, 
ct vitam illam exspectamus quam Deus daturus 
est his qui fidem suam nunquam mutant ab eo. 
This last sentence, reputed an anachronism 
by Fritzsche, certainly reflects the belief of 
such passages as Isa. xxv. 8 and xxvi. 


until I went into Elymais| ‘The clause 
does not appear at all in the Heb., Chald., 
or Vulg., and in the Itala is applied to a dif- 
ferent person, priusguam iret (Achicarus) 
in Limaidam. ‘This reading éemopevOn instead 
of ésopevOny is undoubtedly correct. Tobit 
does not appear to have left Nineveh (see 
chs. xi., xili.). Achiacharus, on the contrary, 
after supporting Tobit for two years (Itala), 
was compelled to leave it, probably through 
some court intrigue (xiv. 10, note), and his 
return is recorded in xi. 18. 


Apoc.—Vol. I. 


Elymais, called a city in the country of 
Persia in 1 Macc. vi. 1, was rather a province 
on the Persian Gulf, perhaps Elam, to the 
south of Media. One Hebrew text (Fagius) 
reads (“ gravi errore,” Grotius) Alemania in- 
stead of Elymais. Alemannia was the name 
for Germany among the Spaniards and 
Franks; hence that Hebrew paraphrase has 
been thought to have been the work of a 
Jew resident in Moorish Spain during the 
Middle Ages. 


11. women’s works| So Heb., Chald., 
Sinait. text, Itala, and Vulg.; the nature of 
the work being spinning and weaving (opus 
textrinum, Vulg.). ‘This appears to have been 
a spécialité with the women of Judea; the 
women of Galilee worked at linen (Schiirer,? 
Pp. 37, mn. 174). Others take the Greek 
nplOevero €v rTois -yuvatxelois in the sense 
“ wove wool in the women’s rooms” (see E. V. 
marg.): épiWevoua is primarily to work as a 
day-labourer or hired servant of any sort 
(épOos); but the later meaning of é¢peOo., 
“spinsters” and “weavers,” ‘‘ workers in 
wool,” is taken to have passed here into the 
verb. ‘The use of yuvarxetoy in the attached 
sense of ‘‘ rooms” is confined to this passage, 
the fem. adj. (sub. avA7) being more usual. 
The rendering of the E. V. is preferable. 
Achiacharus having left Nineveh, the sup- 
port of the blind ‘Tobit for the four years 
(v. to, note) fell entirely upon his wife Anna. 
See Vulg.: de labore manuum suarum victum, 
quem consequi poterat, deferebat (sc. domi). 


12. The Itala and Sinait. texts add that this 
took place on the seventh day of the month 
Dystros, an interesting addition to the other- 
wise infrequent use of the names of the Mace- 
donian calendar in the Apocrypha (see Addi- 
tions to Esther xiii, 6, note; 2 Macc. x1. 30). 
Dystros is usually taken to correspond with 
March. If this date can be trusted, the event 
connected with the text occurred in that 
month of the fourth year of blindness; and 
between this and the previous verse this space 
of time must be understood to have elapsed. 


14. I was abashed| Lit. “1 became red,” 
“T blushed:” the Heb. (cp. Chald.) reads, 
“We quarrelled together concerning the 
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£Job2 £ But she replied upon me, Where 
‘or, are thine alms and thy righteous 
ail things deeds? “behold, thou and all thy 


are known 


to thee. Works are known. 


CHATTER SUT: 


1 Tobit, grieved with his wife's taunts, prayeth. 
11 Sara, reproached by her father's maids, 
prayeth also. 17 An angel is sent to help 
them both. 


HEN I being grieved did weep, 
and in my sorrow prayed, say- 
ing, 


2 O Lord, thou art just, and all 
thy works and all thy ways are 
mercy and truth, and thou judgest 
truly and justly for ever. 

3 Remember me, and look on me, 
punish me not for my sins and igno- 
rances, and the sins of my fathers, 
who have sinned before thee: 

4 For they obeyed not thy com- 
mandments : wherefore thou hast 


delivered us *for a spoil, and unto @ Deut. 
28. 15, 37- 


captivity, and unto death, and for a 


matter of the kid;” and the Itala adds, ‘“‘ and 
she was angry because I believed her not.” 


Where are d'c.] Cp.i.3. The Heb. sup- 
plies the meaning of her questions: ‘“‘ Where 
are thy kindnesses and thine alms which profit 
thee not in the day of thy trouble?” No good 
had resulted from them, therefore she con- 
cluded that they had not been wrought in 
a right spirit. “Thy reproach (cp. il. 6) is 
known to all the world;” she considered that 
the blindness and poverty were sent as a 
punishment for his hypocrisy. 

Tobit’s unjust refusal to believe his wife’s 
protestation of innocence is naturally ex- 
plained as due to a nature embittered by 
four years’ blindness and poverty ; evidently, 
however, their married life was not at this 
time happy (cp. x. 6, 7). 


CHAPTER III. 


1. According to the Itala, this prayer was 
spoken in the court of Tobit’s house (cp. 
v. 17). Under the open canopy of heaven, 
and apart from the sounds of altercation, he, 
“ srieved, fainting and sick with his afflic- 
tion” (Heb.), poured out his soul before 
God. The prayer is marked by faith and 
trust (v. 2); by humiliation, personal and 
national; and by the recognition of the justice 
of God’s punishment upon himself and his 
forefathers, though deprecating its execution 
(wv. 3-5). It is framed upon Scriptural 
models (cp. Ezra ix. 6-15; Neh. i. 5-11, 
ix. 6-38; Dan. ix. 4-19; Baruch i.15 &c.), and 
clothed in Scriptural language (see especially 
v. 4, note) ; but it cannot be said (with some 
commentators) to have reached the spirit of a 
Christian prayer. ‘The submissiveness appa- 
rent in one thought is qualified by the some- 
what dictatorial character of that which fol- 
lows it (v. 6); and there are evidences of 
querulousness and of irritation with those 
who have cast upon him “false reproaches” 
(v. 6) which are far removed from the 
teaching of Christ (St. Matt. v. 23, 243 vi. 
12, 14) or of His Apostle (1 Pet. ii, 19 &c.). 


Questions of some importance and difficulty 
are raised by the eschatology of the Received 
Text of v. 6 (see note). 


2. all thy works and all thy ways are 
mercy and truth| Cp. Ps. xxv. 10; Exod. 
Xxxlv. 6, 7, a passage held by the Jews to 
enumerate thirteen attributes of God. The 
Heb. and Chald. read, “all Thy works are 
might (Itala, »zagna), and all Thy ways are 
goodness (Itala, misericordia) and truth.” 
The Gk. texts render “‘mercy” or “ goodness” 
by eAenuocvva, a use of the word in the LXX. 
not infrequent in the singular, but rare in the 
plural (cp. Prov. ili. 3. See Cremer, ‘ Biblisch- 
theolog. Worterbuch,’* s. 7.). 


8. Jook on me| With favour and kindness. 
Cp. v. 15; Luke i. 48. 


ignorances| Gk. ayvonpatra; Itala, negli- 
gentia. The word is absent from the Heb. 
and Chald.; it is evidently used here and 
elsewhere (1 Macc. xiil. 39) as synonymous 
with that form of error or transgression from 
which the original element of want of thought 
or knowledge has passed beyond the stage of 
defence or excuse (Lev. iv. 2, note), and 
reached that in which weakness is deliberate, 
and therefore sinful (cp. Judith v. 20, where 
ayvonua passes into oxavdadov and dyvopia). 
Cp. the language of St. Paul, who, speaking 
as a Jew, reproved that “ignorance” which 
‘alienated (men) from the life of God” (Eph. 
lv. 18; cp. Acts xvil. 30), and ranked it, in 
his own case, as parallel with “ unbelief” 
(1 Tim. i. 13). For such “ignorances ” 
(“errors of the people,’ Heb. ix. 7) the 
High Priest once a year on the great Day 
of Atonement made sacrifice “not without 
blood;” and again for such, Christ, “an 
High Priest of good things to come, . . . by 
his own blood entered in once into the Holy 
Place, having obtained eternal redemption for 
us” (Heb. ix. rr, 12). The turn given to the 
words by the Vulg., Ne vindictam sumas de 
peccatis meis, neque reminiscaris delicta mea 
vel parentum meorum, is reflected in the 
language of the Litany, “Remember not, 
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that I may be "dissolved, and become ! 0», 2-s- 


missed, or, 


proverb of reproach to all the nations 


among whom we are dispersed. 

5 And now thy judgments are 
many and true: deal with me ac- 
cording to my sins and my fathers’ : 
because we have not kept thy com- 
mandments, neither have walked in 
truth before thee. 

6 Now therefore deal with me as 
seemeth best unto thee, and com- 
mand my spirit to be taken from me, 


earth :: for it is profitable for me to deliverea. 
die rather than to live, because I ? Jonah 4. 


have heard false reproaches, and have ° 
much sorrow : command therefore 
that I may now be delivered out of 
this distress, and go into the ever- 
lasting place: turn not thy face 
away from me. 

7 It came to pass the same day, 
that in Ecbatane a city of Media Sara 


Lord, our offences nor the offences of our 
forefathers ; neither take Thou vengeance of 
our sins.” See Reusch iz Joco. 


who have sinned| Gk. & japrov; but the 
Heb., Chald., Itala, and other codices support 
the E. V. 


4, a proverb of reproach} Cp. Wisdom 
v. 3. The Heb., Chald., and Itala separate 
the words, e.g. “‘a proverb, a reproach” (Itala 
and Vulg., improperium; in Jer. xlil. 18, op- 
probrium), and are nearer to the original text 
of Deut. xxviii. 37. The Heb. text adds the 
words of Isa. i. 9. 


5. deal with me| Or, accepting moujoa 
instead of woincov, “in that Thou dealest 
with me.” According to the English Version, 
the language is that of humble submission to 
a punishment acknowledged to be just. Cp. 
the paraphrase of the Itala, multa sunt 
judicia tua et vera que de me exigas et de 
peccatis meis et parentum meorum. ‘The 
Heb. and Chald. have, however, inserted a 
negative, “reward me not after my wicked- 
ness and the wickedness of my fathers” &c., 
which brings this verse into accordance with 
V. 3. 

6. and command d'c.| The usual Gk. 
text omits the “and,” thereby making the 
sentence more incisive and abrupt. 


be dissolved and become earth| “Sancti 
habent corpus pro carcere et pro vinculis” 
(Theophylact), by which the soul is impri- 
soned, and from which it is “dissolved” by 
death. For the phrase “ become earth” cp. 
Gen. ili. 19, ‘‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.” The desire for death— 
defended by St. Augustine (‘c. Gaud.’ i. 31), 
in the often-quoted sentence, “ Non est in- 
justum homini justo optare mortem quando 
amarissima est vita ”—has its Scriptural parallel 
in the language of Job (vil. 15), and especially 
of Elijah (1 Kings xix. 4) and of Jonah (marg. 
ref.), though the frame of mind of Tobit was 
not that of Jonah. Cp. also 2 Cor. i. 8; Phil. 
i. 21-24. For the “false reproaches and 
much sorrow” to which Tobit alludes, see 
li. 14, note. 


The conception of Tobit of things after 
death is not that of the New Test. but of 
the Old. His words—“ Command my spirit 
to be taken (lit., “taken up,” dvadaBeiy) from 
me (omitted in Gk. text), that I may be 
dissolved (see marg., i.e. “die:” cp. v. 13; 
2 Macc. vil. 9; Luke ii. 29), and become 
earth ....and go into the everlasting place ” 
(cp. Job xxi. 26, xxxiv. 15; Ps. civ. 29; Eccles. 
ill, 20)—recall one passage especially, “ Man 
goeth to his long home. . . . Then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it was; and the 
spirit shall return unto God Who gave it” 
(Eccles. xii. 5,7; cp. Baruch ii. 17). This book 
elsewhere expresses a knowledge of and belief 
in Hades (ill. ro, xiii. 2); and such passages as 
Dan. xii. t &c. (cp. 2 Mace. xii. 42 &c.) would 
be familiar to any writer living two cen- 
turies before Christ. To consider, how- 
ever, “‘the everlasting place” an expression as 
definite and realistic as the “ everlasting habi- 
tations” of Luke xvi. 9, is—on the above 
supposition as to date—to introduce an ana- 
chronism. It was not till Christ had overcome 
the sharpness of death, that the kingdom of 
heaven was opened to all believers (cp. John 
xiv. 1-3). To understand, also, the words 
“Command my spirit to be taken from 
me,” as a recognition of the ministration of 
Angels, like to that in Luke xvi. 22 (“the 
beggar was carried by the Angels into Abra- 
ham’s bosom”), is also to introduce a sense 
not, perhaps, entirely anachronistic, but cer- 
tainly not warranted by the language of the 
other texts. The Heb.“ take (not ‘take up’) 
my soul from me,” and Chald. “take my soul 
out of mine hands,” express the more cor- 
rect, because less definite, belief of Tobit’s 
time on this latter point; and in these texts 
it is noteworthy that allusion to “the ever- 
lasting place ” is entirely absent. 

The [tala renders the opening part of the 
verse, pracipe recipi (Vulg. adds in pace) 
spiritum meum ut jam dimittar desuper terram. 
The addition of the Vulgate is interesting 
from the well-known use of the formula on 
Christian tombs. 


7, Ecbatane, the Achmetha of Ezra vi. 2 
OFZ 


the daughter of Raguel was also re- 
proached by her father’s maids ; 

8 Because that she had been mar- 
ried to seven husbands, whom Asmo- 
deus the evil spirit had killed, before 
they had lain with her. Dost thou 
not know, said they, that thou hast 


(cp. Judith i. 1) and the modern Hamadan, 
was founded B.C. 700 by the first Median 
king, Deioces (Herod. i.98). It was situated 
in the northern part of Media Magna, and 
was the summer residence of the Persian and 
Parthian kings. It was a city of less import- 
ance than Rages (i. 14, note), a reading 
adopted here by the Vulg. only, and more 
probably due to a scribe’s confusion with the 
name Raguel following than to identification 
with an otherwise not mentioned Rages in 
the neighbourhood of Ecbatana (Fritzsche 
and Reusch). : 

Raguel, or Reuel (Chald. and Heb.), “the 
friend of God,” a not uncommon name among 
the Hebrews and Edomites (see Exod. il. 18, 
note), has here a special interest in connexion 
with what follows. In the Book of Enoch it 
is the name of that guardian Angel of the 
universe who executed God’s judgment upon 
the world and the stars. See Excursus II. 
on Angelology, I. §4. Raguel was cousin to 
Tobit and Tobias (vi. 10, vii. 2). 

reproached| The Heb. text reads, “ Her 
father’s maid-servants (‘one of the maids,’ 
Chald., Itala, and Vulg.) were reproaching 
her and mocking her, saying to her, It is not 
meet to call thee Sarah, but Zarah,” i.e. not 
“ princess” but “adversary ” (cp. 1 Sam. i. 6). 

8. seven husbands| Cp. Matt. xxii. 25. 
The number is, in both cases, literally possible ; 
but it was also that usually employed among 
the Assyrians and Hebrews to denote com- 
pleteness metaphorically. 


Asmodeus| “ King of the demons” (Chald. 
and Heb.), demonium nequissimum (\Itala). 
‘The name is usually considered to have been 
borrowed from the Parseism which so largely 
influenced later Jewish Angelology and de- 
monology. In the Avesta, Ashma.is next to 
Angro-mainyus (Ahriman), the chief of evil 
spirits: he is “wicked Ashma,” the adver- 
sary of Sraosha and Mithra; his name means 
“anger,” and he carries a terrible weapon: he 
is the antagonist of souls, and he has all 
knowledge except that of healing (Spiegel, 
‘ Avesta,’ iil, p. xlviii.). Benfey and Stern, 
Windischmann and Kohut, give to the name 
the signification of “ covetous,” “lustful ;” and 
the terminal syllable (deus, Saios) is probably 
derived from daeva (div), or “demon” (Bau-~ 
dissin; Herzog, ‘R. E.’? s. 2.). These cha- 
racteristics of the Persian “ Aeshma-daeva” 
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strangled thine husbands? thou hast 
had already seven husbands, neither 
wast thou named after any of them. 

Wherefore dost thou beat us for 
them? if they be dead, go thy ways 
after them, let us never see of thee 
either son or daughter. 


—partly repeated in the Asmodeus of the 
book Tobit, who is both murderous and lust- 
ful (v. 14); and bears the title “king of the 
demons (shedim),’ with which word the Tal- 
mud and Midrash translate daeva—are still 
more developed in the Talmudical legends, 
which connect together King Solomon and 
Asmodeus (see Excursus II. ii. § 4). The 
Semitic etymology of the name “‘ Asmodeus ” 
(“the destroyer,” from shamad, “to destroy ”) 
found in the Talmud, and still preferred by 
some, is not so probable as the Persian. 

Critics, in search of parallels, find in the 
“love ” of Asmodeus for Sarah a reference to 
the love of ‘the sons of God” for “the 
daughters of men” (Gen. vi. 2), and in the 
death of her husbands a resemblance to the 
end of Er and Onan (1 Chron. ii. 3). 


Dost thou not know] Gk. od cuvtels. 
The emendation ov? ov eis is indirectly sup- 
ported by the Chald., Heb., and Itala, the 
first and the last of which do not, however, 
put the matter interrogatively but positively : 
e.g. “It is thou who hast killed ” &c. (Chald.). 
Tu es que suffocas (Itala). If the reading 
ovvets be preterred, the sense will rather be, 
“Thou art not wise (ze. thou art foolish; 
cp. 2 Cor. x. 12) to strangle thy husbands” &c. 

These “ seven husbands” are, according to 
Bede, a figure of the crowd of heathen nations, 
whose teachers know only the life of this 
world (“quod septem diebus volvitur”), but 
nothing of eternal life. ‘Therefore were they 
destroyed by the Devil till the true Bride- 
groom came, even the Lord Jesus Christ. 


neither wast thou named after any of then] 
i.e. Sara had not attained the dignity and name 
of wife (cp. Isa. iv. 1). For “named” (@vo- 
pac @ns) some texts have “ profited by” (avd- 
aOns), which probably gave rise to the zu/lo 
eorum fruita es of the Itala: dvao6ns may, 
however, well be an abbreviation or corruption 
of avopacOns. 

9, Either then or previously Sara shewed 
her anger for some fault of her maids by 
blaming (Vulg.) and even beating them. They 
continue their “reproach” (v. 7):—‘“If they 
be dead” &c., i.e. “ If thy husbands have died 
a natural death, and if thou hast not murdered 
them, yet go thy ways; go after them” &c.; 
“die as they have died” (Chald.)—childless. 
The Heb. text puts it, ““It would be good for 
thy parents that thou shouldest die for them, 


v. 1o—16,] 


10 When she heard these things, 
she was very sorrowful, so that she 
thought to have strangled herself; 
and she said, I am the only daughter 
of my father, and if I do this, it shall 
be a reproach unto him, and I shall 
bring his old age with sorrow unto 
the grave. 

1r Then she prayed toward the 
window, and said, Blessed art thou, 
O Lord my God, and thine holy and 
glorious name is blessed and honour- 
able for ever: let all thy works praise 
thee for ever. 

12 And now, O Lord, I set mine 
eyes and my face toward thee, 

13 And say, Take me out of the 
earth, that I may hear no more the 
reproach. 


and that they see not of thee either son or 
daughter” &c. The maid (or maids) knew 
nothing of Asmodeus. To them Sara was 
the interfectrix virorum (Vulg.). 

10. According to the Versions, Sara went 
up to the upper chamber of her father’s 
house. She purposed strangling herself, but 
the thought of the sorrow and reproach to 
her aged father restrained her. ‘The Chald. 
and Itala add: “It is not good for me to 
hang myself. It is better for me to pray to 
God that I may die, and I shall hear no 
more reproach, neither I nor my father.” 
The Heb. text gives the prayer (correspond- 
ing to vv. 11-13) as follows: ““O Lord God, 
Thou hast given me to my parents, who are 
old and well stricken in age, and ‘Thou hast 
sent against my husbands who married me the 
king of the demons, for Thou art the God 
of all the spirits and of all the demons, and 
the Maker of all creatures, and in Thy hand 
are all the kinds of evil spirits which are in 
the world. Now, therefore, O Lord, is it 
good in Thine eyes that I should bring down 
the old age of my father and my mother in 
sorrow to the grave (cp. Gen. xlii. 38)? For 
if the sentence of judgment hath gone forth 
from before Thee against me in this matter, 
destroy me utterly, I pray, and let me see no 
longer my exceeding trouble and my great 
reproach.” 

ll. she prayed toward the window] i.e. 
looking towards Jerusalem. Cp. Dan. vi. ro, 
note. The opening the prayer with blessing 
God finds its parallel in the Song (prayer) of 
the Three Children. In the depths of woe 
and in the furnace of adversity, ascription of 
praise to Him Who permits the trial is re- 
cognized as a solace and strength. 


TOBIT. Ili 


14 Thou knowest, Lord, that I 
am pure from all sin with man, 

15 And that I never polluted my 
name, nor the name of my father, in 
the land of my captivity: I am the 
only daughter of my father, neither 
hath he any child to be his heir, 
neither any near 'kinsman, nor any 
son of his alive, to whom I may keep 
myself for a wife: my seven hus- 
bands are already dead; and why 
should I live? but if it please not 
thee that I should die, command 
some regard to be had of me, and 
pity taken of me, that I hear no 
more reproach, 

16 So the prayers of them both 
were heard before the majesty of the 
great God. 


13. And say, Take d'c.] It is better with 
many Versions to put a full stop at “‘ Thee” 
(vw. 12), omit “and,” and begin this verse, 
“Speak (Thou)! Take me” &c.; ze. Issue 
against me the sentence of death (see Heb. 
text of v. 10, note). The Vulg. puts the 
prayer in the form of an alternative, Peto, 
Domine, ut de vinculo improperii hujus absolvas 
me, aut certe desuper terram eripias me. 

15. and pity . . . no more reproach| ‘The 
usual Greek text, by placing the words “ no 
more” before “ pity,” has exactly inverted the 
evident meaning. The Chald., Heb., and 
Itala support the English text. 

According to the Vulgate, this prayer 
(wv. 11 seg.) was spoken at the end of a fast 
of three days and three nights. In this same 
Version the prayer is expanded at some length 
and with much beauty. Sara dwells upon 
the purity and innocence of her life; the fear 
of God was in her heart when she accepted 
a husband from her parents, and not lust or 
levity. She continues: Aut ego indigna fui 
illis, aut illi forsitan me non fuerunt digni, quia 
forsitan viro alii conservasti me. Non est 
enim in hominis potestate consilium tuum (cp. 
Wisd. ix. 13). Hoc autem pro certo habet 
omnis qui te colit, quod vita ejus, si in proba- 
tione fuerit, coronabitur (cp. Jas. 1. 12); sé 
autem in tribulatione fuerit, liberabitur ; etsi in 
correptione fuerit, ad misericordiam tuam venire 
licebit. Non enim delectaris in perditionibus 
nostris; quia post tempestatem, tranquillum 
facis; et post lacrymationem et fletum, exsulta- 
tionem infundis. Sit nomen tuum, Deus Israel, 
benedictum in sacula. 

16. For “majesty” the Chald. and Heb. 
texts have “throne of glory,” a later Jewish 
mode of expressing not only the seat of the 
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ll Or, 


brother. 
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17 And Raphael was sent to heal 
them both, that is, to scale away the 
whiteness of Tobit’s eyes, and to give 
Sara the daughter of Raguel for a 
wife to Tobias the son of Tobit ; and 
to bind Asmodeus the evil spirit ; 


*ch.6.11. “because she belonged to Tobias by 


right of inheritance. The selfsame 
time came Tobit home, and entered 
into his house, and Sara the daughter 
of Raguel came down from her upper 
chamber. 


CHAPTER IV. 


3 Tobit giveth instructions to his son Tobias, 20 
and telleth him of money left with Gabael in 
Media. 


1B Fi O16 [v. 17—4. 


that day Tobit remembered 


N 
if othe money which he had ¢chu1% 


committed to Gabael in Rages of 
Media, 

2 And said with himself, I have 
wished for death; wherefore do I 
not call for my son Tobias, that I 
may signify to him of the money 
before I die? 

3 And when he had called him, 
he said, My son, when I am dead, 


bury me; and “despise not thy mo-? Prov. 23 


2 


ther, “but honour her all the days- 

of thy life, and do that which shall 

please her, and grieve her not. 27 
4 Remember, my son, that she 


Shechinah “that dwelleth between the Cheru- 
bims,” but the Glory Himself (cp. Weber, 
‘ Altsynagog. Palast. Theologie,’ p. 160). Cp. 
Beclus, xlix: 83) 2 Macey u: 8. The Mala, 
ab ipsa claritate (in conspectu gloriz, Vulg.) 
Summi Dei, presents the same thought in 
another form. 


17. Raphael was sent to heal them| In the 
Heb. text Raphael is described, in accordance 
with the etymology of his name, as “the 
prince who is appointed over healing.” The 
name, like Michael (Dan. x. 13) and Gabriel 
(Luke i. 26), terminates in the name of 
God (EL), Whose “ministering spirit” he 
was (Heb. i. 14). He was “one of the Seven 
holy Angels which present the prayers of the 
saints, and which go in and out before the 
glory of the Holy One” (xii. 15), and Rab- 
binic affection selected him as the third of 
the three messengers to Abraham (Gen. xviii. 
2), Michael and Gabriel being the others 
(Weber, 164). See Excursus II. on Angel- 
ology, § 1. 

He who presented “the prayer of Tobit 
on account of his blindness, and the prayer of 
Sara on account of the humiliation of her 
parents ” (Heb.), was now sent forth to heal 
the physical woe of the one, and the mental 
distress of the other. So also, says Bede, our 
Lord ‘“‘was sent to heal;” as He said of 
Himself, “They that be whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick” (Matt. 
ix. 12). He came to heal the Jews of the 
darkness of perfidy, and the Gentiles from the 
bondage of idolatry. Of Him said the pro- 
phet, “ Vocabitur nomen ejus magni consilii 
angelus ” (cp. the Vulg. of Isa. ix. 6). 

to bind Asmodeus| Heb. and Chald. less 
definitely, “to take away.” To “bind” the 
demons was to restrain them from exercising 
their evil power (Rev. xx. 2); to “loose” them 
(cp. Rev. ix. 14, 18) was to restore them to 


power and opportunities. The Jews claimed 
this power (cp. Matt. xii. 27; Josephus, 
‘ Antiq.’ viii. 2, 5; ‘ Bell. Jud.’ vii. 6. 3) as late 
as the time of Justin Martyr (‘ Dial. c. Tryph.’ 
ch, Ixxxv.). 


she belonged to Tobias by right of inheritance] 
Cp. Num. xxxvi. 6-9. She could only marry 
into the family of the tribe of her fathers, and 
she thought (w. 14) that no marriageable 
husband existed for her. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. For the money to which allusion is 
made, see marg. ref. 

The first verse of the Vulgate here is, 
“ Now, because Tobit thought that his prayer 
was heard (see iii. 6) that he should die, he 
called his son Tobias to him” &c.: leaving 
all mention of the money and Gabael to the 
end of his advice. 

Tobit’s words are presented as the words 
of a dying man, and their seriousness would 
be proportionately increased: Ea in corde 
tuo quasi fundamentum construe (Vulg.). The 
advice contained in them deals with the 
duties of Tobias as a son (vv. 3, 4), and as 
an Israelite worthy of the name in respect to 
his duty towards God (vv. 5, 6, 19), to- 
wards his nation, specially with reference to 
marriage (vv. 12, 13), and towards men 
generally (wv. 7-11, 14-18). 

3. bury me] The Hebrew adds, “with 
honour” here and after “bury her” in v. 4; 
partly as a protest against the dishonour from 
which Tobit had himself rescued the bodies 
of those of his own nation (i. 17, ii. 3, 7), but 
chiefly as a devout act conformable to the 
practice of his people. The duty of giving 
to the body of the dead honourable burial 
would fall to ‘Tobias as nearest of kin, while 
the sacred precedents of the burial of Sarah 


2. 
Exod. 


20. 12. 
Ecclus. 7. 
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saw many dangers for thee, when 6 For if thou deal truly, thy doings 

thou wast in her womb; and when shall prosperously succeed to thee, 

she is dead, bury her by me in one and to all them that live justly. 3 
grave. 7 “Give alms of thy substance ; 1s. 7,8. 


and when thou givest alms, let not pV32 


thine eye be envious, neither turn 2: 


5 My son, be mindful of the Lord 
our God all thy days, and let not thy 


will be set to sin, or to transgress his thy face from any poor, and the face ver.'16.” 
commandments: do uprightly all thy of God shall not be turned away (°“°*" 
life long, and follow not the ways of from thee. ie 
unrighteousness. 8 If thou hast abundance, ¢ give Pes 


with Abraham, of Rebekah with Isaac, of 
Leah with Jacob (Gen. xlix. 31), would 
commend to him his father’s wish that Anna 
(i. 9) and he should be buried “in one 
grave.” “Quos conjunxit unum conjugium, 
conjungat et unum sepulcrum, quia una 
caro sunt, et quos Deus conjunxit homo 
non separet” (‘Corpus jur. canon.’ quoted 
in Reusch). 

The Vulg. reads the opening words of 
this verse, Cum acceperit Deus animam meam, 
corpus meum sepeli (cp. Eccl. xii. 7 ; 2 Macc. 
vii. 29), words full of belief in a life beyond 
the grave. 

despise not thy mother dsc.) Whatever 
differences may have existed between Tobit 
and Anna (see ili. 14, note), all was forgiven 
and forgotten in the thought of death. The 
duties here enjoined on Tobias are those 
founded on a true understanding of the Fifth 
Commandment of the Decalogue. See also 
marg. ref. The wording of the injunction is 
slightly varied in the Hebrew and Chaldee 
texts: ‘Honour thy mother and forsake 
her not all the days of her life (and do for 
her all that is right in her eyes, Chald.), and 
oppose not her desire (the word of her 
mouth, Chald.). And make not her life 
bitter (cp. Ruth i. 20; and see the Itala 
here); for remember” &c. 

4. she saw many dangers] i.e. “saw” in the 
sense of “experienced” (Vulg. passa sit). The 
dangers (kivdvvor) specified by the Gk. text 
were not only the pains of travail (adives ; 
cp. Vulg. quae et quanta pericula passa sit 
propter te in utero suo), but also those due 
to the time and condition of affairs im- 
mediately before Tobias was born (i. 9, Io, 
note). 


5. Cp. Tobit’s own rule of life (1. 3, 12; il. 
14); what had been his own habit, he enjoins 
upon his son. The Hebrew text opens with 
the words of Eccles. xii. 1: “ Remember thy 
Creator” &c. 

let not thy will be set to sin] A striking 
phrase, also preserved in the Chald. Tobias 
is warned against sin deliberately and of set 
purpose willed (déAew, cp. 1 Tim. v. 11; Vulg. 
consentias here), not against a mere willing- 


ness (BovAeo Gar) or inclination to sin. Resist- 
ance to the former, the ability to stop the 
sinful thought from passing into sinful act, is 
always in man’s power (James 1. 13-15); re- 
sistance to the latter can only be acquired as 
St. Paul acquired strength in his weakness 
(2 Cor. xii. 7-10). 

A full stop should be placed after “‘ com- 
mandments.” “ Doing,” or the kind of actions 
founded upon the principle inculcated in the 
previous words, is described to the end of 
Bs iising Mota oes; 36 GOEMLIN 6 oo 
do alms.” 


the ways of unrighteousness| The Heb. 
and Chald. prefer the sense ‘ unrighteous 
men.” 

6. if thou deal truly] Lit.“ If thou practise 
the truth (ex veritate, Itala; cp. i. 3, note), 
prosperous journeys (see 1 Esdr. viii. 6, 50; 
i.e. prosperous courses) shall there be to thee 
and to all them that practise righteousness.” 
The Chald. reads, “If thou deal truly, it will 
be well with thee in all that thou possessest ; 
and all who do uprightly, happy are they.” 

7. Give alms of thy substance} Cp. marg. 
reff. and Ecclus. xxxiv.12. ‘The “substance” 
is defined by the Heb. text to be “all which 
the Lord giveth thee,” in true recognition of 
the profound truth endorsed by St. Paul 
(x Cor, iv. 7). 

The verse-division adopted by some which 
connects these words with those of the pre- 
vious verse, ¢.g. ‘‘ And to all them that live 
justly give alms of thy substance,” is entirely 
unsupported and unnecessary. The restriction 
sought to be enforced is sufficiently empha- 
sized in v. 17. 

let not thine eye be envious| The grudging, 
“evil” eye is meant (cp. Matt. xx. 15; 
Ecclus. xiv. 9, 10). The man who gives 
grudgingly is no true follower of Him Who 
gives ungrudgingly. This maxim, repeated 
in wv. 16, is absent in some Versions both here 
and there, but Fritzsche argues rightly that 
the sentence is required in both places by the 
parallelism. 

neither turn thy face from any poor| The 
Heb. ‘‘ Hide not thine eyes from the poor of 
Israel,” advances a restriction not supported 
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Jet im. 
6. 19. 


£ Ecclus. 


29. 12, 13. 


alms accordingly: if thou have but 
a little, be not afraid to give accord- 
ing to that little : 

9 For thou “layest up a good trea- 
sure for thyself against the day of 
necessity. 

10 £ Because that alms do deliver 


by any other Version (cp. i. 3, note); but the 
words which follow, “So shall the Lord not 
hide His eyes from thee in the time of thy 
trouble,” absolve the sentiment from any 
odium humani generis, and suggest a reference 
to poverty or want of burial coming upon 
Tobias as they had come upon others of 
their own nation (i. 16,17). Cp. Ps. xxxvii. 
25, 26. The Chald. text escapes by para- 
phrase the anthropomorphism of the expres- 
sion “God’s face,’ and renders the last 
sentence of the verse, ‘ God will not hide 
His majesty (cp. iii. 16) from thee.” 


8 &c. The Heb. and Chald. texts are 
sufficiently characteristic as well as inde- 
pendent of the Gk. text to bear separate re- 
production. Heb.: “ And if thou art not able 
to make riches, cease not to give alms of that 
which is found in thine hand, so shalt thou 
acquire for thyself riches and treasures of silver 
and gold by almsgiving, for the treasures of the 
wicked shall not profit, and alms doth deliver 
from death; and every one who occupieth 
himself in alms shall behold the face of God, 
as it is written, ‘I will behold Thy face by 
almsgiving’ (Ps. xvii. 15: an interpretation 
of the word in the original—lit. ‘ righteous- 
ness ’—which, like a similar interpretation of 
dixatoovvn, marks a late date), and in heaven 
they pay special regard to him.” Chald.: 
““ My son, as far as it is in the power of thine 
hand to give alms, give, even if riches are far 
from thee. Give alms, and thou shalt acquire 
a good treasure for the day of wrath, for it 
doth deliver from death, and suffereth not 
him that giveth it to descend into darkness. 
[ Almsgiving] is good, and whoso exerciseth it 
shall subsist by it. Is it not that our fathers 
were praised only for almsgiving? Of Abra- 
ham our father Scripture declares, ‘For I 
know him that he will command his children 
. . . to do justice (or, to give alms) and 
judgment’ (Gen, xviii. 19); of Isaac it is 
written, ‘Then Isaac sowed in that land’ 
(Gen. xxvi. 12); of Jacob it is written, 
“And of all that Thou shalt give me I will 
surely give the tenth unto Thee’” (Gen. 
XXViil. 22). 

Some punctuate and give the sense as 
follows: Quomodo potueris, ita esto misericors 
(Vulg.); or Quomodo habueris, sic fac elee- 
mosynam (Itala). “If thou hast much... 
if thou hast little” &c. The rendering in 


AR OMSD UES AE 


[v. 9—I2. 


from death, and suffereth not to come 
into darkness. 

11 For alms is a good gift unto all 
that give it in the sight of the most 
High. 


12 Beware of all * whoredom, my *: Thes 


son, and chiefly take a wife of the ** 


the Offertory sentences of the Communion 
Service is nearer to the Vulg. than to the 
E. V. (and Itala) here. The teaching, how- 
ever, remains the same. The spirit which 
prompts any and every offering or almsgiving 
gives them value or makes them worthless 
(cp. Luke xxi-37 972 Comex: 272 Cor 
Vili. 12). 

9. treasure] ©é€ua, not a mere premium 
(Vulg., Itala) or reward, but (see the Heb. 
and Chald., which uses a corrupt form of 
tmoOnkn) a savings, a deposit. ‘ Beneficia in 
pauperes collata quasi apud Deum depo- 
nuntur.” 


day of necessity} Not only such as may 
come upon men in this life (Zeph. i. 15), but 
also that day when account must be rendered 
of “stewardship” here (Luke xvi. 1). Cp. 
marg. ref., and the language of v. Io. 


10. The “death” is, as in xii. 9 (note), 
that from which his kindness in almsgiving 
&c. had been the means of delivering him 
(i. 20, note) and others like him. 

The “darkness” is the darkness not of 
nature but of death, when “the treasures of 
the wicked shall not profit” (Heb.). The 
Vulg. is stronger than the Greek: Quoniam 
eleemosyna ab omni peccato et a morte liberat, 
et non patietur (patitur, Itala) animam ire 
in tenebras. Almsgiving, being a feature of 
righteousness, is acceptable to Him Who, 
seeing what is done in secret, will reward 
openly (Matt. vi. 4). As Christ taught 
(Matt. xxv. 46) that the neglect of this 
and other works of mercy was to be punished 
with “ eternal punishment,” so also He taught 
that the fulfilment of them would bring to 
men “ eternal life.” See xii. 9, note. 


ll. gift] Gk. dSépov; “corban” (Matt. 
xv. 5), the sacredness of an offering to God 
being attached to it; yet to be offered not as 
in the sight of men, but “in the sight of the 
Most High” (Matt. vi. 1-4). The Vulg. 
Fiducia magna erit coram summo Deo eleemo- 
syna, omnibus facientibus eam, loses sight of 
this necessity ; its word fiducia is probably 
to be taken in the juridical sense of “de- 
posit,” “security” (see Dutripon, Concord- 
ance, 5. v.). 


12. God’s people were a people “holy 
unto the Lord.” Therefore not only was 
illicit connexion forbidden as “ whoredom” 


Vv. 13—14.] 


seed of thy fathers, and take not a 
strange woman to wife, which is not 
of thy father’s tribe: for we are the 
children of the prophets, Noe, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob: remember, 
my son, that our fathers from the 
beginning, even that they all married 


LOBTR 1V. 


13 Now therefore, my son, love 
thy brethren, and despise not in thy 
heart thy brethren, the sons and 
daughters of thy people, in mot taking 
a wife of them: for in pride is de- 
struction and much trouble, and in 
lewdness is decay and great want : for 
lewdness is the mother of famine. 
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wives of their own kindred, and were 
blessed in their children, and their 
seed shall inherit the land. 


? Lev. 19. 
14 Let not the * wages of any man, x3. 
which hath wrought for thee, tarry Delt 


(cp. Num, xxv. 1-8; the term soon became 
equivalent to spiritual unfaithfulness to God), 
but matrimonial alliance with any “not of 
the father’s tribe” became the rule (cp. Tobit’s 
own practice, i.9). The “strange woman” 
is here a woman “from the children of the 
Gentiles” (Chald.), “not of the seed of thy 
fathers” (Heb.) (cp. Ezra x. 2; Neh. xiii. 27): 
in the Book of Proverbs (especially) the ex- 
pression is applied to one who is immoral and 
leads others to immorality (e.g. Prov. v. 20; 
vi. 24). The Vulg. paraphrase of this verse 
is: <Attende tibi ... ab omni fornicatione ; 
et, preter uxorem tuam, nunquam patiaris 
crimen scire (cp. 1 Thess. iv. 6); ze. “ab 
omni Venere extra conjugem abstine ” (Gro- 
tius). 

for we are the children of the prophets} 
‘This—the imitation of the examples of the 
patriarchs —is put forward as a special 
reason for uncontaminated marriage. Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are called “ pro- 
phets,” not in the narrower and later sense of 
the word, but in the broadest sense of men 
inspired by God, in communion with God, 
“friends of God,” instruments in presenting 
the prayers of men to God, and preachers of 
righteousness (cp. Gen. xx. 7; 2 Pet. il. 5). 
They are called “ our fathers from the begin- 
ning” (dd tov aidvos; Itala, a principio 
s@culi); for they were they by whose mouth 
God had spoken “since the world began” 
(Acts ii. 21). Cp. Acts iii, 25, note and 
reff. 

they all married wives of their own kindred | 
As regards Noah this verse preserves the 
current tradition, no record of relationship 
previous to marriage being noted in Scrip- 
ture. Sarah was Abraham’s half-sister (Gen. 
xx. 12); Rebekah was grandchild to Nahor, 
Abraham’s brother (Gen. xxii. 20; xxv. 20); 
Leah and Rachel, Jacob’s wives, were the 
daughters of Laban, Rebekah’s brother. 

shall inherit the land) A beautiful ex- 
pression of the hope and confident belief 
fixed in the minds of the exiles. See Gen. 
xiii. 15, xvii. 8; and ep. Rom. iv. 13, Gal. iii. 
16, and especially Matt. v. 5. 

13. Connect this with the previous verse. 


Marriage with the “stranger” would en- 
gender “ despising” and “ pride ” (in the Gk. 
text the same word) towards “the sons and 
daughters” of God’s people. The past had 
proved the truth of this: cp. 1 Kings xi. 1 
&c., xvi. 31. Superbiam nunquam in tuo sensu, 
aut in tuo verbo, dominari permittas (is the 
paraphrase of the Vulgate); iz ipsa enim 
initium sumpsit omnis perditio, referring not 
only to the fall of Eve (Gen. iii. 5), but ac- 
cording to the Roman Catholic interpreters, 
to the fall of the Angels (Gutberlet). Cp. 
Ecclus. x. 12, 13. “Pride” not only “re- 
moveth from God” (Chald.), but contains 
in itself as a root that which brings forth 
fruit in “destruction and much trouble.” 
“Trouble” (dkaracracia, inconstantia, Itala) 
is rather the “ confusion ” (Jas. iii. 16; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 33; marg. rend. in both places tumult 
or unquietness) or “tumult” (2 Cor. vi. 5; 
xli. 20) which is subversive of all peace 
and stability (study especially the reff. in 
2 Cor.). 


lewdness| Gk. axypedrns (cp. Luke xvii. 
to); not “lasciviousness” or “ licentious- 
ness,” but the uselessness, unprofitableness 
(cp. the variant reading aypnordrns, a more 
common word) which is here portrayed 
as born of pride, and in its turn giving 
birth to “famine” (cp. Prov. xili. 4). This 
sense leads on to the thought in vw. 14. 
The usual sense of lewdness, viz. ‘ disso- 
luteness” (adopted by Bissell here), “im- 
morality,” leads not less truly to the same 
result (cp. Prov. ii. 18; vii. 27); and if the 
sister-vice of drunkenness be implied, this 
sense connects the word with the warning in 
the latter part of v. 15. The Itala renders 
the word /uxuria, and introduces a new and 
profound truth: Luxuria, diminutio et impietas 
magna est. 


14,15. The Heb. and Chald. texts both 
begin this clause as follows: “ My son, give 
thine heart to all thy work, and what is 
hateful to thee do not thou to others. Let 
not the wages” &c. On the injunction in 
v. 14 see marg. reff.; wrong-doing to others 
is thus connected with a breach of the 
negative form of the positive commandment, 


Vs 


16 ” Give of thy bread to the hun- % ch. x. 


gry, and of thy garments to them Like 14. 


202 WOE [x5 Ey: 
with thee, but give him it out of 


hand: for if thou serve God, he will 


’Exod, also repay thee: *be circumspect,my that are naked; and according to * 

Bf% gs, Son, in all things thou doest, and be thine abundance * give alms; and jver 8. 
wise in all thy conversation. let not thine eye be envious, when ,,., E: 

‘Maut.7 15 “Do that tonomanwhichthou thou givest alms. 

ivkes. atest: drink not wine to make thee 17 Pour out thy bread on the burial 


gu. 


drunken: neither let drunkenness go 
with thee in thy journey. 


of the just, but give nothing to the 
wicked. 


“Love thy neighbour as thyself” (Matt. vii. 
12). This negative form is characteristic of 
Jewish teaching, and is much older than the 
positive. It is recorded in the Babylonian 
Talmud (Sabb. 30 4) that a heathen desired 
Shammai to teach him the whoie Law while 
he stood on one foot. Being repulsed, he 
went to Hillel. Putting the same question 
to him, he received this answer: ‘What to 
thyself is hateful, to thy neighbour thou shalt 
not do. ‘This is the whole Law, and the rest 
is commentary.” Assuming that the Book of 
Tobit is older than Hillel, is Tobit’s form of 
this saying older than Hillel’s? Yes, if the 
shorter form be older than the longer ; no, if 
it be an abbreviation. It is easy to see how 
both forms sprang out of the teaching of the 
Decalogue; and Dr. Taylor has ingeniously 
indicated (‘The ‘Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,’ p. 10) that the answer to the ques- 
tion “‘ What are the things not to be done 
to one’s neighbour ?” is to be found in two 
(Rabbinic ?) words, ‘ what-to-thyself is-hate- 
ful.” His own opinion is that the form of 
Hillel’s saying is older than Tobit’s. 

This negative form survived long after the 
positive was known and circulated. It occurs 
in the interesting work, ‘ The Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles’ (pub. 1883), in the follow- 
ing terms: “ And all things whatsoever thou 
wouldest should not happen to thee, neither 
do thou to another ;” and is rightly referred 
to as evidence of the antiquity of that docu- 
ment, of its independence in its original form 
of the written Gospels, and of its Jewish 
character (Taylor, p. 11). The sentence will 
be found recurring in Christian times in the 
Clementine Homilies, in the Apostolical 
Constitutions and Ecclesiastical Canons (see 
Harnack, ‘Lehre der Zwolf Apostel, vol. ii. 
Hit. 1, pp. 3, 4 of the ‘Texte u. Untersuch- 
ungen z. Geschichte d. Altchristlichen Lite- 
ratur’); and in a remoter antiquity in the 
teaching of the ‘ Confucian Dialects’ (c. B.C. 
400. See Taylor, p. ro, note), in Philo, and 
in Isocrates (Hilgenfeld, ‘ Zeitschr. f. w. Th., 
1886, p. 150). 

14. tarry with thee] The Chald. and Heb. 
“abide with thee all night” are nearer to the 
original precept (marg. reff.); and “out of 
hand” is explained by the Itala eadem die. 


The principle asserted is: Let those who are 
masters remember that they are servants to 
the Master, God; therefore must they deal 
with their servants as they would be dealt 
with by God (cp. Eph. vi. 9). 

be circumspect] More lit. adtende tibi 
(Itala), ‘take heed to thyself” (Deut. xii. 13). 
"lot menadevpévos is something more than 
“be wise ;” it refers to that experience which 
is a training and education and begets wis- 
dom: it is serviceable to a man in all his 
“conversation” (dvacrpopy) or mode of 
behaviour in life (Gal. i. 13): memadevupevos 
occurs frequently in  Ecclesiasticus (see 
Trommius, Lex. s. 2.), and is there rendered 
by the E. V. “a nurtured man,” “a travelled 
man.” 


15. drink not G'c.] Cp. Ecclus. xxxi. 27: 
“Wine is as good as life to a man if it be 
drunk moderately ” &c. It is against excess 
that the warning is directed (cp. Ezek. xxxix. 
19; Joeli. 5; Hagg.i. 6). 

neither let drunkenness go with thee in thy 
journey| A direction applicaole in the first 
instance to the special journey Tobit had in 
view for his son (v. 20, v. 2), but having also 
a much wider sense if the journey be extended 
(Fritzsche ; see Itala, below) to the journey 
or “ way” of life. The repetition of a clause 
warning against drunkenness is avoided by 
the Heb. and Itala, which read, instead of 
these words, “and there shall no evil happen 
unto thee;” et non comitetur tecum ulla 
nequitia in omni vita tua. 


16. The Vulg. brings out here beautifully 
the spirit of true fellowship with the de- 
serving poor: Panem tuam cum esurientibus 
comede &c. The Gk. nav db édv repitoeton 
Gol, Tole eXenuoovyny is better rendered by 
the Ita.a, Ex omnibus quecunque tibt abunda- 
verint, fac eleemosynam, than in E. V. 

The words following, “let not thine eye 
be envious” (see v. 7), are in the same 
Version, zon wvideat oculus tuus; a ren- 
dering which may bear the same meaning 
(cp. “let it not be hard in thine eyes,” Heb. 
and Chald.), but which may also be inter- 
preted in the spirit of St. Matt. vi. 3, 4. 


17. Pour out... the burial of the just) The 
explanation of the Gk. ém) rév rahov ray Sixalay 


v. 18—109. | 


18 Ask counsel of all that are wise, 
and despise not any counsel that is 
profitable. 

19 Bless the Lord thy God alway, 
and desire of him that thy ways may 
be directed, and that all thy paths 


TOBIT. 


IV. 


and counsels may prosper: for every 


nation hath not counsel; 4but the % James z. 


17 


Lord himself giveth all good things, 
and he humbleth whom he will, 
as he will; now therefore, my 
son, remember my commandments, 


depends upon the reading adopted. Accept- 
ing literally the E. V. “ pour out,” allusion is 
thought to be intended to one of two prac- 
tices. It was a custom among some nations 
to carry food to the tombs as libations (oat) 
to the dead, and possibly the custom existed 
in Babylonia. This custom is thought to 
have been in some degree adopted by the 
Jews; and support for this view is found in 
the language of the Itala, “‘Funde vinum tuum 
et panem tuum super sepulcra justorum ” (cp. 
the corresponding verb in the Heb. and Chald. 
texts). Itseems, however, very questionable if 
such a practice prevailed at all among the 
Jews (see Grotius zz /oco); or, if at all, in 
the manner here specified (see Gratz, ‘ Monat- 
schrift u.s.w.’ p. 163, n. 1). It is very impro- 
bable that the religious-minded Tobit would 
have advised his son to follow a heathen prac- 
tice. Other critics, therefore, give to the 
word “ pour out” (€kyeov) the sense of “ give 
freely” (Neubauer renders the Heb. and Chald. 
word “spend freely ”), and find in the passage 
an allusion to the pious custom of carrying 
food, either (a) to the house of mourners 
—such a house being considered defiled by 
the presence of a corpse, and its inmates for 
a while deprived of their usual means for 
obtaining food—or (4) to the tomb itself (cp. 
the Vulg., super sepulturam justi constitue ; 
and Ecclus. xxx. 18), where it was distri- 
buted among the poor. ‘“ Solebant (?) olim 
epulas sepulchris imponere, ut pauperes et 
mendici illa erogatione sustentarentur et ad 
preces pro mortuis fundendas moverentur.” 
(Menochius in Reusch; so Calmet.) The 
latter practice (4) does not appear to be so 
certain as the former (a), which survives 
among modern Jews in “the meal of the 
mourners” after burial. The point of Tobit’s 
advice would then be: When a just person 
dies, give bountifully to the survivors and 
comfort them (cp. Jer. xvi. 7). Another 
reading has, however, been adopted and de- 
fended by Gratz (‘Gesch. der Juden,’ iv. 
p. 466 ; ‘ Monatschrift,’ p. 161) and Ginsburg 
(Kitto’s ‘Encyclop.’ s. 2. Tosit ), by which 
the original words would have been, “Send 
forth thy bread amongst the just ” (cp. Itala 4, 
distribue cum justis). This reading certainly 
avoids the difficulties connected with the 
usually accepted text (see Additional Note). 
The advice remains practically the same. 
The language of the Sibyl (Bk. viii.) is quoted 


(in ‘Critici Sacri’) as expressing the same 
counsel :— 
‘* Effigies mea Homo est, rectee rationis alumna. 
Huic tu pone volens puram sine sanguine 
mensam, 
Repletamque bonis panem potumque famenti, 
Et sitienti da: nudum tege corpus amictu : 
De proprio castis manibus largire labore s 
Oppressum recrea: fessi solare labores. 
Heec a te detur viventi victima vivens. 
Sparge pi¢ semen, Dominus tibi donet ut 
ista.” 


give nothing to the wicked| ‘This is usually 
taken to mean: “ Give nothing at the burial 
of the wicked”—let the godless and their 
descendants remain uncared-for (the Heb. 
and Chald. texts omit the words); but this 
interpretation is harsh and unnecessary. The 
sentence is simply antithetical: “It is better 
to feast with the righteous dead than with 
the living wicked.” Noli ex eo manducare et 
bibere cum peccatoribus (Vulg.). The true 
meaning is expressed by Gregory the Great 
(‘Regule Pastoralis, ili. 20, p. 252, ed. 
Bramley): “ Panem suum et vinum peccato- 
ribus prebet, qui iniquis subsidia pro eo 
quod iniqui sunt impendit. Qui vero indi- 
genti etiam peccatorl panem suum, non quia 
peccator sed quia homo est, tribuit ; nimirum 
non peccatorem sed justum pauperem nutrit ; 
quia in illo non culpam sed naturam diligit.” 


18. counsel ...wise| Toask counsel is not 
of itself sufficient ; it must be sought (Vulg., 
perquire) of the “wise.” All such counsel 
is “good counsel” (Heb. and Chald.) and 
“ profitable.” 


19. Man’s wisdom is fallible (Wisd. ix. 6), 
and “every nation hath not counsel;” hence the 
appeal in this verse to the wisdom and counsel 
which is from above. Thus the Heb. para- 
phrases, “ At all times ask of the Lord, and He 
shall direct (lit. ‘make straight’ or ‘ upright’: 
cp. the Gk. here, érws ai 660¢ cov evita 
yevevra) thy paths and thy counsel, for there 
is no counsel in the power of man, but in the 
hands of the Holy One (blessed is He!) alone 
(cp. Chald., ‘for there is no good counsellor 
to man but God;’ cp. St. Matt. xix. 17); for 
He doeth whatsoever pleaseth Him: one He 
bringeth low and another He lifteth up” 
(cp. 1 Sam. ii. 7; Ps. Ixxv. 8; Dan. v. 19; 
Wisd. vii. 11). This is higher teaching than 
that of Isocrates, 7 pev edBovdia map’ avOpo- 
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neither let them be put out of thy 
mind. 
20 And now I signify this to thee, 


@ ch. x.14. that I committed ten talents to Gabael 


the 
brother. 


7the son of Gabrias at Rages in Media. 


OBL uve 


[v. 20—2I. 


21 And fear not, my son, that we 


are made poor: “for thou hast much 7 1Tim. 


wealth, if thou fear God, and depart px 
from all sin, and do that which is 
pleasing in his sight. 


mov, 7 dé edruxia mapa Tay Gedy (quoted in 
* Crit. Sacr.’ iz /oco). 

neither let them be put out) Gk. pa e£adec- 
HOjrocav €k ris Kapdias cov: lit. “blotted 
out” as out of a book (Exod. xxxil. 32, 33; 
Ps. Ixix. 28; Rev. iii. 5). The idea of 
writing upon the heart as upon a tablet is 
thoroughly Scriptural (Prov. iii. 3; Jer. xvii. 
I, Xxxi. 33); but the Heb. and Chald. “let 
them (the commandments) not depart from 
thine eyes” (cp. Prov. iii. 21) introduce the 
thought that Tobit’s commandments should 
be to his son as something so dear and desir- 
able as to be ever before him; or, like the 
frontlet of their race, ““a memorial between 
the eyes, that the Lord’s Law may be in thy 
mouth” (Exod. xiii. 9 and marg. reff.). The 
Heb. text adds to this verse : “ Be strong and 
of good courage, for the Lord will be with 
thee a help and a profit, if thou seek Him 
with all thy heart and all thy soul:” a cento 
of such texts as Josh. i. 9; Deut. iv. 29. 


20. Gabael the son of Gabrias| See marg. 


The Itala agrees with the E.V. here: the Vulg. 
and Chald. leave the relationship undefined ; 
the Heb. is, “ Gabael, my brother and kins- 
man.” The Heb. and Chald. both repeat 
here (cp. v. 1) the reason for Tobit’s speak- 
ing now: “for I know not the day of my 
death.” 


21. fear not d'c.| More literally: “fear 
not . . . that we have become impoverished 
(Bissell ; Gk. érrwynoapev); thou hast much 
wealth” &c. The Itala looks to the past, 
quia pauperem vitam gessimus ; the Vulg. to 
the future, pauperem quidem vitam gerimus. 
In the past, present, and future poverty has not 
only no bitterness, but it is “ much wealth ” 
where there is the triple union with God 
described in this verse. For the precept, 
cp. the marg. ref. and 1 Tim. iv. 8; Eccles. 
xii. 13, 14. “Much wealth” is also the 
promise of the Saviour (Matt. v. 3, 5). 


do that which is pleasing in his sight] 
This is, in the paraphrase of the Chald., ‘to 
walk with Him in humbleness.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTE To VERSE 17. 


17. Pour out thy bread on the burial of the 
just] Gk. exyeoy rods dprovs cou emi Tov 
tapov tay ouxaioy. ‘The Heb. text (in Neu- 
bauer, p. 24, 1.9) is by yey qom1 qromd 
DptY 3p, and the Chaldee (ibid. p. 8, 


1. 10), PROt Map Sy sw son spond. 
To produce the alteration named in the note 


to v. 17, the Hebrew is read: 11P3 5 nby 
OD’p' sn. The great merit of this alteration 
is that it clears up an otherwise obscure 
sentence; the great difficulty connected with 
it is that it is too drastic. It explains the 
difficulty by explaining it away. Itis difficult 
to suppose that 7) became nd, and still 


more that ‘2p Sy became 3p3, without 
leaving positive traces upon any of the other 
Versions. 

Another alteration of a much simpler cha- 
racter has been adopted by Hitzig, Hilgenfeld 
(‘Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theologie,’ 1860, jo Gus 
1862, p. 189), Grimm (ibid., 1881, p. 49), 


and Rosenthal (p. 145); viz. to read 9)9N5 


(thy mercies) instead of yond : and a parallel 
thought has been found in Ecclus. xviii, rz, 
(God) “ poureth forth His mercy upon them.” 
But here, again, no support for sucha reading 
is found in any other text; and the real 
difficulty of the verse does not consist in 


yond, but in DIY “ap Sy, It is no 
solution of this difficulty to read “ Pour out 
thy mercies on the burial of the just”’ instead 
of ‘pour out thy bread ” &c., when the mean- 
ing of the act itself remains unexplained. The 
“bread” may be but one form of the “ mercy.” 
Consequently Hilgenfeld makes a still bolder 
alteration in the Heb. of these latter words, 


and reads DP sn 325, ze. “for the son of 
the just,” comparing “the children of the 
just” in xiii. 13. But he is not satisfied with 
his own conjecture (see further suggestions 
in his note 3 to p. 189 of. cit.), and no one 
has repeated it (see against it, Grimm, p. 49, 
n. 27). Cp. Introduction, p. 161. 


v. I—5. | 


CHAPTER V. 


4 Young Tobias seeketh a guide into Media. 6 
The angel will go with him, 12 and saith he 
is his kinsman. 16 Tobias and the angel 
depart together. 17 But his mothe is grieved 
Sor her sows departing. 


OBIAS then answered and said, 
Father, I will do all things 
which thou hast commanded me : 
2 But how can I receive the 
money, seeing I know him not? 


EO Dar. 


3 Then he gave him the hand- 
writing, and said unto him, Seek 
thee a man which may go with thee, 
whiles I yet live, and I will give 
him wages: and go and receive the 
money. 

4 ‘Therefore when he went to seek 
a man, he found Raphael that was an 
angel. 

5 But he knew not; and he said 
unto him, Canst thou go with me 


CHAPTER V, 


2. The Versions expand the greater abrupt- 
ness of the Greek text. Thus the Hebrew: 
“My father, give me counsel. How can I 
receive the money from the hand of Gabael, 
for he will not know me, and I shall not know 
him? And what sign shall I give him so that 
he may give me the money? and, moreover, I 
know not the ways by which men go to 
Media.” Cp. also the Chald. and Vulgate ; 
the Itala agrees mostly with the Hebrew. 


3. the handwriting] Gk. 7d xetpdypador, 
the bond by which Gabael acknowledged 
himself to be in possession of Tobit’s money. 
Among the documents called the Egibi tablets, 
found at Borsippa (the site of the Birs Nim- 
roud), are many agreements with reference 
to money-lending. It was evidently con- 
sidered both usual and imperative to have a 
duplicate or “copy” of any contract (cp. 
‘Transactions of the Soc. of Bibl. Arche- 
ology,’ viii. pt. 2, p. 271 &c.). 

The existence of this bond is accounted 
for by the Itala thus: Chirographum suum 
dedit mihi, et meum similiter accepit, et divisit 
in duas partes: unum accepi ego, et alium 
posui cum ipsa pecunia. ‘The Vulgate, which 
mentions the bond in i. 17 (See 1. 14, note), 
and also in iv. 21 (E. V. iv. 20), here explains 
the use of it: Chirographum quidem illius 
penes me habeo; quod dum illi ostenderis, 
statim restituet. ‘The Chald. and Heb. have 
a different reading: ‘This is the sign that 
thou shalt give him. He gave me his bag 
and took from my hand mine, when I put 
the money in his hand this day twenty years 
ago” (Heb. ‘The Itala has also the date: 
jam anni sunt viginti, ex quo penes illum 
deposui hance pecuniam). It happened, says 
the Vulg. (of iv. 21), when Tobias was yet 
infantulus. 

The word rendered “ bag” is, in the Heb. 
text, the same as the word “sack,” in the 
mouth of which the brothers of Joseph found 
their money restored (Gen. xlil. 27). It is 
apparently impossible to recover the word in 
the original text which supplied to the Semitic 
texts “bag,” and to the Gk. text and its 


dependencies “bond” (see p. 170, and cp. 
some conjectures in Neubauer, p. xiv. note 4). 


whiles I yet live, and I will give him wages 
dxc.] The punctuation of the Latin, Heb., and 
Chald. Versions seems preferable: e.g. Chald., 
“J will give him his wages. And go, my son, 
while I yet live, and receive the money.” 
The Heb. adds, “and may the Lord God of 
Israel keep thee in all thy journey and grant 
thee favour, kindness, and mercy in the man’s 
eyes and in the eyes of all that see thee, and 
may He send thee away in honour and peace, 
and bring thee back to us in peace before I 
die.” Cp. here the language and thoughts 
of Jacob when sending Benjamin to (the 
unknown) Joseph (Gen. xliii. 13, 14). 


4. Rapbael| Cp. ili. 16, note ; on his other 
name, Azarias, see v. 12, note; and on the 
mission of this healer-helper, cp. vi. 7, 8. 
Tobias “knew not that Raphael was an 
angel of the Lord of Hosts” (Heb.): he 
saw before him simply juvenem splendi- 
dum, stantem precinctum, et quasi paratum 
ad ambulandum (Vulg.). The conversation 
which followed began, according to the 
Chald., Vulg., and Itala, thus: “ He (Tobias) 
asked him (the Angel), From whence art 
thou? He (the Angel) answered him 
(Tobias), From the children of Israel, one 
of thy brethren.” (Chald. Cp. the Itala, 
ex filiis Israel fratrum tuorum veni huc, ut 
operer). The Heb. is apparently alone in 
making the Angel first address Tobias: “ Then 
the Angel said to Tobias, From whence art 
thou, young man? And Tobias answered, 
I am of the children of Israel. Then Tobias 
said, My lord, knowest thou how to go with 
me to Media?” &c. Devout men have seen in 
this meeting an illustration of the guiding hand 
of Providence. No sooner had Tobias gone 
out on his difficult search, than he met one 
who combined in himself the necessary quali- 
fications of trustworthiness, familiarity with 
the road to be travelled, and “brotherly” 
affinity. 

The application of the words “(I am) one 
of thy brethren” (e.g. by Chald., above) to an 
Angel (applied by the Greek text, E. V., &c., 
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to Rages? and knowest thou those 
places well? 

6 To whom the angel said, I will 
go with thee, and I know the way 
well: for I have lodged with our 
brother Gabael. 

7 Then Tobias said unto him, 
Tarry for me, till I tell my father. 

8 Then he said unto him, Go, and 


TOBLIC 


[v. 6—10. 


tarry not. So he went in and said to 
his father, Behold, I have found one 
which will go with me. Then he 
said, Call him unto me, that I may 
know of what tribe he is, and whether 
he be a trusty man to go with thee. 

g So he called him, and he came 
in, and they saluted one another, 

10 Then Tobit said unto him, 


to Azariasin v. 12) has been treasured as con- 
veying the beautiful belief that the Angels, as 
“sons of God,” are the brethren of men, and 
“of the sons of Israel.” The description of 
Raphael in the Vulg. as jwvenis splendidus 
(cp. the splendor noticed in Judith x. 4) 
is further taken as an allusion to that some- 
thing more than mere human beauty which 
irradiates the countenance of those in close 
communion with the Most Holy (cp. Acts 
vi. 15). The feeling of Tobit on hearing of 
the success of Tobias, super que admiratus 
pater (Vulg., v. 10), expresses not only 
“wonder,” but that holy awe which bows 
the heart in worship. 


6. This is much expanded in some of the 
Versions; e.g. cp. the Heb., ““ And the Angel 
said, Yea, I know all the ways, and in Media 
I. have been a guest in the house of our 
brother Gabael, who dwelleth at Rages, a 
city of Media, and it is a two days’ journey 
from Agbatanis (Ecbatane, cp. ii. 7) to Rages, 
and Rages is built on a mountain, but Agba- 
tanis is built on the plain.” The army of 
Alexander the Great took ten days to compass 
the distance here named as a two days’ 
journey (Arrian, ili. 20); and the difference 
is scarcely explained when the movements 
of unimpeded travellers are contrasted with 
those of an enormous and fully equipped 
army (see ix. 1, note). 

The statement, “I have lodged with 
Gabael” (cp. i. 14), has been treated as 
containing a truth which Heb. xiii. 2 em- 
phasizes: ‘Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers: for thereby some have entertained 
Angels unawares.” Cp. Gen. xix. 2. 


7, 8. Cp. the Heb. (with which the Chald. 
and Itala agree): “Then Tobias said to him, 
Stay of thy kindness a moment, and I will go 
and declare the matter to my father, for I 
desire greatly that thou shouldest go with 
me, and I will give thee the wages of the 
Journey. And he said to him, Go in haste, 
for behold I wait until thou comest back to 
me, and tarry not. Then Tobias came and 
told his father, saying, I have found a good 
man of our brethren (cp. v. 4) to go with 
me. And Tobi said, Call him to me, that 
1 may know of what place (Chald. and 


Itala, ‘tribe”) he is, and whether he be 
trusty (Gk. muords; Itala, fidelis) to go 
with thee.” 


9. they saluted one another) ‘The terms 
of the “salutation,” absent from the Gk. and 
E. V., may be supplied from the Heb. and 
Chald., with which the Vulg. and Itala sub- 
stantially agree, if differing in individual ex- 
pressions: “ And Raphael went to Tobi and 
said to him, Peace (gaudium, Vulg. and Itala) 


_be to thee (cp. Gen. xhii. 23; Judg. vi. 23), 


thou man of God. But Tobi said, If it is 
peace with me, why then hath all this be- 
fallen me? for I see not the light of heaven. 
The sound of words I hear, but the man I 
see not; I sit blind in darkness (sicut mor- 
tuus inter vivos, Itala). Then the Angel 
said, He Who hath deprived thee of light, 
the same shall heal thee (Chald., ‘ God is able 
to heal thine eyes’), for thou art a righteous 
man. And Tobi answered and said, Let the 
Lord say so. (The Vulg. and Itala give the 
Angel’s answer thus: Forti animo esto; in 
proximo est ut a Deo cureris.) Then Tobi 
said to him, My brother; my son Tobias 
seeketh to go to Media. Canst thou go to 
Media (the Vulg. specifies, ‘to Gabael at 
Rages’)? Canst thou go with him? and I 
will give (thee) thy wages (or, according to 
the Itala, with greater worldly wisdom on 
Tobit’s part [cp. E. V. v. 14], Si poteris ire 
cum illo et deducere illum, dabi tibi mercedem 
tuam. Cp. the Vulg.). And the Angel said, 
Yea, I can; for I know all the ways, and 
have traversed all the boundaries, and know 
the mountains.” 

The Venerable Bede, commenting upon the 
contrast between the “peace” of the angelic 
salutation and the “darkness” of Tobit’s 
actual life, finds here a type of Christ’s work: 
“ Our Lord by the miracles which He wrought 
in the flesh shewed to the Jews, from whom 
He was descended according to the flesh, how 
He Himself is the Son of God and the Angel 
(the Messenger) of the will of His Father. 
To one He proclaimed the joy (gaudium, cp. 
the Vulg.) of everlasting salvation, saying, 
‘Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand ;’ and to those who despaired of obtain- 
ing heavenly light He said, ‘I am the Light 


v. II—13. | 


Brother, shew me of what tribe and 
family thou art. 

1r To whom he said, Dost thou 
seek for a tribe or family, or an hired 
man to go with thy son? Then 
Tobit said unto him, I would know, 
brother, thy kindred and name. 

12 Then he said, I am Azarias, 


of the world. He who followeth Me walketh 
not in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.’ ” 


11. Dost thou seek do*c.| ‘The meaning is: 
“Ts it a question of tribe or family? Is it 
not rather a question of finding some hired 
person to go with thy son?” Thus, Quid 
necesse est te scire genus meum, vel tribam 
meam? Mercenarium desideras; genus et 
tribam meam cur queris? (Itala;) or, more 
tersely, Genus que«ris mercenarii, an ipsum 
mercenarium ?(Vulg.) The Heb. rendering is, 
“ Dost thou still enquire, when thou hast a 
hired man to go with thy son according to 
thy wish?” ‘These Versions, together with 
the Chald., ‘‘ Raphael said to him, If Iam not 
right in thine eyes, go and seek another man 
who may go with thy son,” sufficiently ex- 
plain the sense of the Greek text. The petu- 
lance attributed to Raphael in the Chald. is 
sought to be mollified by Tobit, who says to 
him, “‘ My brother, be not provoked with me 
that I wish to know of acertainty thy name,” 
&c. (see also E. V., v. 13). ‘The conver- 
sation recalls, and is perhaps suggested by 
such passages as Gen. xxxli. 29; Judg. 
xiii. 18. Later on the Angel discovers him- 
self (xii. 15). 

Some commentators inveigh against the 
fraud and falsehood which they discover 
in this section. A truer explanation of its 
peculiarities is that which notes how “the 
concealment of a name is one of the 
features of the writings called Apocrypha. 
In this kind of literature, not only did the 
authors assume feigned names, but fanciful 
names and circumstances were introduced 
into the narratives, strict accuracy being ac- 
counted immaterial, so long as the abstract 
principles inculcated were true. Thus the 
Angel may be supposed to express the views 
of the author of the Book of Tobit, ‘Do 
not enquire closely into my name, or the strict 
truth of the details of my story. Let it be 
enough that my purpose is your moral and 
spiritual edification, and that I am sent to do 
you good.”” (Churton.) St. Augustine has 
the following comment (‘ Serm. de Tobia’): 
“ Avarias sum inquit (Angelus, see v. 12) 
..., non dixit, Ego sum Raphael Angelus. 
Celavit in primo nomine dignitatem, ne faceret 
locatori terrorem... Servata est nominis 


PORN. 


the son of Ananias the great, and of 
thy brethren. 

13 Then Tobit said) Thou art 
welcome, brother ; be not now angry 
with me, because I have enquired to 
know thy tribe and thy family ; for 
thou art my brother, of an honest and 
good stock: for I know Ananias and 


dignitas, ut postremd magnitudo claresceret 
dignitatis.” 

12. The name Azarias means “ the help of 
the Lord,” and Ananias “the grace of the 
Lord ;” and these names symbolize the pur- 
pose of the Angel’s mission. Bede charac- 
teristically sees combined in the Lord Jesus 
the attributes of these names. He quotes 
the Psalmist, “Thou art my helper and libe- 
rator, Make no long tarrying” (Ps. xl. 17), 
and the Evangelist, “ We beheld His glory 
. . . full of grace and truth” (St. John i, 14), 
in illustration of his position. 

The Angel, in the likeness of a man named 
Azarias,accompanied ‘Tobias (Athanasius). In 
the assignment to him of the name and cha 
racter of the son of one known to and esteemed 
by Tobit (wv. 13), there has been thought to be 
a recognition on the part of the author of the 
dignity and holiness possible to the human 
race. Thus Bede sees in the Angel the 
representation of the Divinity of our Saviour, 
and in Tobias, His humanity ; just as in the 
history of the sacrifice of Isaac, patristic 
exposition discerned in the ram the humanity 
of Christ, and in Isaac himself the Deity of 
Christ. The Angelological teaching of the 
passage is, however, a development upon that 
of the canonical Books which narrates the 
appearance of name-bearing Angels to men, 
but does not assign to angelic beings the 
names or persons of men. 

The Heb. here, and in wv. 13, adds after 
Ananias (whom it calls Hananel), ‘of the 
family of the great Shelomith ” (Chald., Sal- 
miyah), a name to be connected with the 
Salmon, or Salma, the descendant of Judah 
(Ruth iv. 20; 2 Chron. ii. 11). Instead of 
“ Shelomith” the Gk. has (v. 13) Sepet, E. V. 
and Itala ‘‘Samaias” (no such name is given 
in the Vulgate), a name common among the 
Priests and Levites (¢.g. 1 Chron. xv. 8, 11; 
Ezra x, 20,8303 Nehem. s0n8.5 X15) seen 
either case ‘‘Shelomith ” or “‘ Samaias ” would 
connect Azarias with a recognized family 
and tribe; a no small matter when so many 
family or tribal registers had been lost in exile 
(cp. Ezra ii. 62). ‘Tobit’s mind was satisfied : 
“ Thou art of a good and honourable family ” 
(Heb.). 

13. as we went together] Cp. marg. ref. 
note. The “error of our brethren” is ex- 
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Jonathas, sons of that great Samaias, 


ch. 1.6, %as we went together to Jerusalem to 


worship, and offered the firstborn, 
and the tenths of the fruits; and they 


a 1.4 were not seduced with ’the error of 


our brethren: my brother, thou art 
of a good stock. 

14 But tell me, what wages shall 
I give thee? wilt thou a drachm a 
day, and things necessary, as to mine 
own son ? 

15 Yea, moreover, if ye return safe, 
IT will add something to thy wages. 


TOBIN, 


[v. 14—17. 


16 So they were well pleased. 
Then said he to Tobias, Prepare thy- 
self for the journey, and God send 
you a good journey. And when his 
son had prepared all things for the 
journey, his father said, Go thou with 
this man, and God, which dwelleth 
in heaven, prosper your journey, and 
the angel of God keep you company. 
So they went forth both, and the 
young man’s dog with them. 

17 But Anna his mother wept, 
and said to Tobit, Why hast thou 


plained by the Heb.: “ These did not stray 
after the strange gods of the land (Babylon) 
like our brethren.” 


14. The “drachm” mentioned in the 
Apocrypha (cp. also 2 Macc. iv. 19; x. 20; 
xii. 43) was that of the Attic talent which 
came into almost universal use in the time of 
Alexander (B.C. 338), and weighed about 67:2 
grains ; its value was a fraction more than 9id. 
The later Attic drachm (8.C. 27) weighed 
less, and its value was about 8d. The Heb. 
text uses a word which expresses the fourth 
part of the sacred shekel (silver), and in 
money value equal to the later Attic drachm: 
the Chald. word is one found in the Talmud, 
and equivalent to half the Heb. coin (see 
Buxtorf’s Lex. s. v.; Schiirer,? pp. 34, 35). 
Tobit’s proposal may be taken, like that of 
the master in the parable of the labourers in 
the vineyard (Matt. xx. 2, 13), to be an offer 
of a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. 

and things necessary, as to mine own son]: 
Cp. Chald. “and thy food the same as for 
my son.” 


15. if ye return safe) The Gk. tyai- 
voytes implies ‘‘ health ” as well as mere safety. 
The Heb. and Chald. have a phrase more 
Scriptural and Oriental: e.g. (Heb.) “if the 
Holy One (blessed is He!) bring you back in 
peace.” ‘This thought, as well as language, 
is taken up by the Angel, who replies [acc, to 
these texts, the Vulg., and Itala (with minor 
differences)}: “Fear not, for I will go with 
thy son, and we shall go in peace, and we 
shall return in peace;” to which the Itala 
adds, quoniam via tuta est. Et Thobis dixit, 
Bene iter age, frater, et contingat tibi. The 
Gk. and E.V. are alone in their reading 
(w. 16), “So they were well pleased,” i.e. with 


their mutual agreement as well as with each 
other, 


16. God send you a good journey] Gk. 
evodwbeinre; lit. “May you have a good 
Journey.” The E.V. piously introduces the 
name of God from the next sentence. 


The prayer of Tobit is thus given by the 
Chald. (cp. Itala): “ My son, prepare thyself, 
and go on the journey with thy brother; may 
the God of heaven lead you there in peace, 
and send His Angel (cf. Gen. xxiv. 7), and 
prosper your journey, and bring you back in 
peace.” This Version and the Heb. lay stress 
on the belief in guardian Angels (cp. Ps. 
< CLE): 


So they went d’c.] The other Versions 
(Heb., Chald., Itala; cp. Vulg.) preface the 
departure with such words as—“ And Tobias 
kissed his father and his mother; and they 
said to him, Go in peace. And they set out 
to go.” In these Versions there is no men- 
tion here of the dog (see xi. 4, note) ; it may 
have been inserted by an editor who, finding 
in his text that the dog was with them at the 
return, wished to account for his existence. 
The Vulg. of vi. 1 reads canis secutus est eum 
(i.e. Tobit), words absent from the other 
texts, yet upon which Bede founds a charac- 
teristic comment. After our Lord had come 
to save men, holy preachers followed His 
steps in pursuance of His injunction, ‘‘ Go ye, 
teach all nations.” Canes vocant doctores, he 
remarks, because they defend the home, sub- 
stance, and spiritual work of their Founder 
from the thieves and the wild beasts, ie. from 
unclean spirits and heretical men. Medizval 
ages saw this purpose supplied in the founda- 
tion and aims of the Dominican (Domini 
canes) order. 

‘This history furnishes one of the few in- 
stances in which to the dog is assigned among 
Easterns that position of fidelity and com- 
panionship so readily accorded to the animal 
by Westerns. In Scripture the dog is usually 
despised : he is unclean and a mere scavenger 
(cp. 1 Kings xiv. 11, xxi. 2435 2 Kings ix. 36; 
Psy ix 6, 14) isa ixvisesisie) cron <von3) iehe 
is the type of an enemy or of abject humility 
(Ps. xxii. 16, 20; 2 Sam. ix. 8; 2 Kings 
viii. 13). Yet are there good qualities attri- 
buted to him, as guardian of flocks (Job 
Xxx, 1), and as the watcher over homes (Isa. 


¥ 


v. 18—22.| LOBIA: 


sent away our son? is he not the 
staff of our hand, in going in and 
out before us? 
yj 18 'Be not greedy to add money 
Z, but to money : but let it be as refuse in 
‘ng respect of our child. 
em 19 'For that which the Lord hath 
as. given us to live with doth suffice us. 
fatk 20 Then said Tobit to her, Take 
Jive, no Care, my sister ; he shall return in 
ient. Safety, and thine eyes shall see him. 


Vee: 


21 For the good angel will keep 
him company, and his journey shall 
be prosperous, and he shall return 
safe. 

22 Then she made an end of 
weeping. 


CHAPTER VI, 


4. The angel biddeth Tobias to take the liver, 
heart, and gall out of a fish, 10 and to marry 
Sara the daughter of Raguel: 16 and teach- 
eth how to drive the wicked spirit away, 


lvi, 10); and this watchful instinct is not out 
of place here, where the history places the 
commencement of a perilous journey. 


17. is he not the staff?| i.e. our sup- 
port (2 Kings xviii. 21; Isa. xxxvi. 6; Heb. 
xi. 21); “in going in and out before us,” 
ze. in living with us and in attending to 
our affairs (cp. 1 Sam. xxix. 6; Acts i. 21, 
ix. 28). The Vulg. stands alone in its ren- 
dering of these last words: Baculum senectutis 
nostra tulisti et transmisisti a nobis. The 
Itala agrees with the Gk.and E. V. The Heb. 
(“ How didst thou not fear to send away the 
young man, for he is the son of our old age,” 
&c.; cp. the Chald., “for he is our only 
son”) paraphrases the thought that the staff 
for the aged parents was that son who would 
be to them what a Joseph and a Benjamin 
had been to Jacob (Gen. xxxvil. 3; xliv. 20). 


18. Be not greedy do'c.] The meaning of 
the E. V. is, “‘ What is your gold with Gabael 
(iv. 20) in comparison with our son? Suppose 
that you get the money, will that compensate 
for the loss of the staff of our hand?” Cp. 
the vigorous paraphrase of the Vulgate: 
Nunquam fuisset ista pecunia, pro qua misisti 
eum! Sufficiebat enim nobis paupertas nostra, 
ut divitias computaremus hoc quod videbamus 
filium nostrum. Commentators are, however, 
disagreed as to the text and the interpretation 
of individual expressions. ‘The teaching of 
wv. 18 and 19 is condensed by the Chald. 
and Heb. texts into a few words, “‘ God hath 
kept us without the money,” ‘“ without that 
money our God will keep us alive.” . But 
there is no ground for disputing the integrity 
of the Gk. text. 

The expression “let it be as refuse” 
(srepiynpa) is of some difficulty. The same 
word is rendered “ offscouring” in zr Cor. 
iv. 13, where the Vulg. has the same word 
purgamenta as is used by the Itala here (Nun- 
quam esset pecunia illa, sed purgamento sit). 
The phrase, taken in this sense, would mean, 
“ Count money as refuse—as something utterly 
to be rejected—in comparison with your son’s 
life.” Other critics give to mepihnpa a sense 
equivalent to wepixddappa, a word used by the 
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LXX. in Prov. xxi. 18 as a translation for 
“ransom ;” and render the phrase, ‘ Add not 
money to money; but let it be a ransom 
for our child,” z.e. Consider the money lent to 
Gabael to be gold you will not reclaim. Count 
it like a ransom paid for the preservation of 
the life of the lad. The sense of “ ransom” 
is thought to be supported by the following 
practice. It was the custom at Athens to 
reserve certain worthless persons; and, in 
case of plague, famine, or other visitation 
from heaven, cast them into the sea, in the 
belief that the sacrifice would cleanse away 
or wipe off the guilt of the nation. The 
act was accompanied by the invocation, zrepi- 
Wnpa nav yevov. ‘These persons were called 
kaOdppara, mepixabdppara, mepunpara, k.T.r. 
(See Lidd. and Scott, Lex. s. v. cadappa.) 
This sense is not, however, supported by any 
Versions (cp. Itala and Syriac), and would 
seem unnecessary when the usual sense 
“refuse” gives an intelligible meaning to the 
passage. 


20. Tobit and Raguel call their wives 
Anna and Edna (cp. vii. 16) “sisters,” in ac- 
cordance with the Hebrew mode of speech 
which used such terms as “ brother,” “ sister” 
for all close relationships; because all, being 
“children of Abraham,” were brothers and 
sisters in that family of which he was the 
founder and head. It will be remembered 
that “sister” was the title given by Abraham 
to Sarah (Gen. xx. 2, 12; cp. Additions to 
Esther xv.9). Grotius adds, “‘ Sic Christiani 
(vocant conjuges suas) quod eodem lavacro 
regenite sunt (x Cor. ix. 5).” 

The other Versions read “he will go in 
peace” (salvus, Vulg. and Itala) as well as “ he 
will return in safety” (or “ peace:” salvus). 


21. the good angel] Not simply “the good 
messenger,” but the angelic being whom yet 
“he knew not” (to be an Angel, v. 5). Cp. 
the Heb. “The Lord our God will send His 
Angel with him,” &c., and the beautiful 
words of the Vulgate: Credo enim quod An- 
gelus Dei bonus comitetur et, et bene disponet 
omnia que circum eum geruntur, ita ut cum 
gaudio (sanus, Itala) revertatur ad nos. 
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ND as they went on their jour- 

ney, they came in the evening 

to the river Tigris, and they lodged 
there. 

2, And when the young man went 
down to wash himself, a fish leaped 
out of the river, and would have 
devoured him. 

3 Then the angel said unto him, 
Take the fish. And the young man 


pee laid hold of the fish, and 'drew it to 
the land. land. 


4 To whom the angel said, Open 
the fish, and take the heart and the 
liver and the gall, and put them up 
safely. 


CEUAP AB Re Vile 


1. they came... to the river Tigris] ie. 
not to the Tigris proper, but to one of its 
branches. Tobit lived at Nineveh (i. 22), 
which was situate on the east bank of the 
Tigris. The road to Ecbatana (Hamadan) 
ran eastwards across the upper Zab (Zab Ala) 
and the lower Zab (Zab Asfal), both of 
which tributaries bore also the name of the 
Tigris (cp. Herod. v. 52). Thename “ Nineveh” 
may be taken in this Book to include not 
only what is now known as Kouyunjik, but 
also Nimrud (Calah, Gen. x. 11) and Sargon’s 
(i. 15, note) great city Dur-Sarrukin (com- 
pleted B.c. 706; mod. Khorsabad). As de- 
scribed in the Book of Jonah (iui. 3), “ Nine- 
veh was an exceeding great city of three days’ 
journey” (z.e. in a circuit of 90 miles, accord- 
ing to some, see Schrader, ‘Die Keilin- 
schriften u. das A.T.’? pp. 96, 448 ; accord- 
ing to others, from end to end). The 
distance traversed by Tobias and the Angel 
before they reached the Zab may thus well 
have been a Jew’s day’s journey of twenty 
miles. 


2. Various conjectures have been put for- 
ward with reference to the species of the fish. 
With some it was a sea-fish of the shark 
tribe; with others, a fresh-water fish, such as 
the pike or shad (see Fritzsche). Grotius 
conjectured the hippopotamus, Néldeke the 
crocodile. Critics have further chosen a 
large fish (Vulg. piscis immanis) or a small 
one according as they have followed the 
EK. V., Gk., Vulg. and Itala, or the very 
different reading of the newly-discovered 
Chaldee and some Heb. texts. According 
to the E. V. &c., the fish attacked Tobias ; 
the mode of attack being described by the 
Itala, circumplexus est pedes ejus; pene pue- 
rum devoraverat: but according to the 
Chaldee a very different thing happened: 
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[v. r—8. 


5 So the young man did as the 
angel commanded him; and when 
they had roasted the fish, they did 
eat it: then they both went on their 
way, till they drew near to Ecbatane. 

6 Then the young man said to the 
angel, Brother Azarias, to what use 
is the heart and the liver and the 
gall of the fish? 

7 And hesaid unto him, Touching 
the heart and the liver, if a devil or 
an evil spirit trouble any, we must 
make a smoke thereof before the 
man or the woman, and the party 
shall be no more vexed. 

8 As for the gall, zt is good to 


““Tobiyyah (Tobias) ran to the river to 
wash his feet, and a fish came suddenly out 
of the river and devoured the young man’s 
bread.” A Hebrew text known to Bochart 
(‘ Hierozoicon.’ iii. ch. xiv.) and that adopted 
by Neubauer agree with this reading. It 
has certainly the merit of explaining naturally 
an otherwise difficult passage, though Bochart 
cites passages which assign to the si/urus 
sufficient boldness to attack animals and men. 

The Chald., Heb., Vulg., and Itala add 
that ‘“‘the young man cried out :” expavescens, 
clamavit voce magna, dicens: Domine, in- 
vadit me (Vulg.). 

4. the heart and the liver and the gall) 
The Heb. and Chald. mention the heart and 
the gall only. The object of the advice “ put 
them up safely *“—explained more fully in 
vv. 7, 8 (the substance of which is given 
here by the Chaldee)—may be given in the 
words of the Itala, sunt enim necessaria hac ad 
medicamenta utilia (cp, the Vulg. and Heb.). 

5. they did eat it} The Chald. adds, “he 
left the remainder on the road” (cp. the 
Heb.). This presents one rendering of an 
original text which the Vulg. and Itala under- 
stood differently. These texts make no 
mention of the meal, but state that after 
roasting part of the fish, secum tulerunt in via. 
The Vulg. continues, Cetera salierunt, que 
sufficerent eis quousque pervenirent in Rages. 

6. to what use] Cp. the Heb. “what 
healing wilt thou perform?” and Itala, quod 
remedium est. 

7. trouble ... vexed| In the Gk. the 
same word, 6xAj . . . 6xAnG7. The E. V. 
and Gk. are alone in referring the last words 
of this verse to “the party vexed.” The 
other Versions apply them to the evil spirits : 
e.g. Chald. “ they will flee from him ;” Vulg. 
ultra non accedat ad eos. ‘The Heb. and 
Chald. omit all mention of the woman. 


)r, inhe- 


ance. 


Vv. 9—13.] 


anoint a man that hath whiteness in 
his eyes, and he shall be healed. 

g And when they were come near 
to Rages, 

10 The angel said to the young 
man, Brother, to day we shall lodge 
with Raguel, who is thy cousin; he 
also hath one only daughter, named 
Sara; I will speak for her, that she 
may be given thee for a wite. 

11 For to thee doth the '¢right of 


Numb. her appertain, seeing thou only art of 


8. 


her kindred. 


TOBUI, -V1. 


12 And the maid is fair and wise: 
now therefore hear me, and I will 
speak to her father; and when we 
return from Rages we will celebrate 
the marriage: for I know that Ra- 
guel cannot marry her to another 
according to the law of Moses, but 
he shall be guilty of death, be- 
cause the right of inheritance doth 
rather appertain to thee than to any 
other. 

13 Then the young man answered 
the angel, I have heard, brother 


8. whiteness] See ii. 10, note. The Itala 
explains the use of the gall, ad flandum in 
ipsis oculorum maculis. ‘The effect of the gall 
upon the eye would be that of a stimulant. 
Until recent times in Persia one cure for 
blindness caused by inflammation of the eyes 
was found in the use of this means (see 
Bissell’s note zz loco). No such application 
would, however, be used now by the skilled 
European physician in the case of Europeans, 
and leucoma of several years’ standing 1s said 
to be incurable by any known remedy (cp. 
Gutberlet, p. 197). The healing of Tobit 
after eight years’ blindness (xiv. 2) is viewed 
as a miracle, towards which God was pleased 
to bless the fish’s gall as a means (see xi. 12, 
note): and as a miracle it will compare with 
the use of moistened clay in another case of 
blindness (John ix. 6). 

In moralizing the story, commentators 
have seen a truth implied in the use of the 
bitter but stimulating and curative properties 
of the gall, which may be stated in the words 
of Estius, “Corporalis afflictio et correptio 
divina, quamvis amara sint homini carnali, 
tamen aperiunt oculos mentis.” Similarly the 
smoke from the entrails of the fish (w. 7) has 
been taken to be typical of the incense of 
prayer which, when Tobias prayed, drove 
away the “ vexing ” evil spirit; or symbolical 
of that death unto lustful desire in the case 
of Tobias, which, present in the hearts of 
Sara’s former husbands, had given Asmodeus 
power over them. Lastly, the fish, by whose 
death Tobit and Sara were delivered from 
their several ills, has been presented as 
mystically foreshadowing the Christ Who 
“through his death on the cross hath de- 
stroyed him that had the power of death, 
even the devil, and hath delivered them who 
through fear of death were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage” (cp. Heb. ii. 14, 15). 
Bede (see ‘ Dict. of Christ. Antiq.,’ 5. v. FIsH) 
expressed this mystery in the rhyme: 

‘¢ Piscis assus 
Christus est passus.” 


9. to Rages] Rather, Ecbatane (cp. vv. 5, 
12); so the Gk. B, Heb., Chald., and Itala. 
Ecbatane was the city in which Raguel lived 
(510; 1) 7): 

Raguel, says Bede, stands for the Gentiles 
whom the Lord visited by His preachers. 
From his race He would take His spouse, 
the Church of the Gentiles. The name of 
Sarah is fitting for His Church; for was not 
Sarah the wife of the patriarch Abraham, and 
bore him the son of promise, ze. the free 
people of the Church? 


10. thy cousin| Gk. ovyyevns cov; better, 
“thy kinsman :” cp. the Vulg. and Itala, vir 
propinquus. The Heb. and Chald. read, 
instead of relationship, “for he is an old 
man.” 


one only daughter| Cp. Vulg. and Itala, 
neque masculum neque feminam ullam habet 
aliam preter eam. ‘The Versions lay stress 
upon Sara’s beauty, both of body and of 
character. She is filia speciosa (Itala); “ fair 
of form” (Heb.). “ Her father loveth her 
much” (Chald.); ef quecunque possedit illi 
tradet (Itala). ‘‘She is a good woman and 
feareth Heaven” (Chald.); fortis et bona valde 
et constabilita (Itala): cp. v. 12. 


11. the right| Cp. the Vulg. tidi debetur 
omnis substantia ejus, et opportet eam te 
accipere conjugem. 


12. guilty of death] The law of Num. 
xxxvi. 6, &c., prescribed that Sara should be 
married to one of her kindred, but it says 
nothing of the punishment of death falling 
upon a father or guardian in case of disobe- 
dience to the Law. The words “guilty of 
death” are absent from the Heb., Chald., 
and Vulg. They are considered by some an 
interpolation; by others, an illustration of 
the rigorism of later Judaism ; and by others, 
as the legal punishment for “‘ presumptuous 
disobedience” to the Law laid down by priest 
or judge (Deut. xvii.12), The limitation as 
regards “matters of controversy,” imposed in 
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Azarias, that this maid hath been 
given to seven men, who all died in 
the marriage chamber. 

14 And now I am the only son of 
my father, and I am afraid, lest, if I 
go in unto her, I die, as the other 
before: for a wicked spirit loveth 
her, which hurteth no body, but 
those which come unto her: where- 
fore I also fear lest I die, and bring 
my father’s and my mother’s life 
because of me to the grave with 
sorrow: for they have no other son 
to bury them. 

15 Then the angel said unto him, 
Dost thou not remember the precepts 
which thy father gave thee, that thou 
shouldest marry a wife of thine own 
kindred? wherefore hear me, O my 
brother ; for she shall be given thee 


Deut. xvii. 8, seems fatal to this last in- 
terpretation. Num. xv. 30, 31, is more to 
the point. 


13. died] Quia demonium occidit illos 
(Vulg.). 

14. a wicked spirit} Heb. and Chald. 
more definitely, “ Asmodeus, the king of the 
demons.” Commentators quote the follow- 
ing passage from St. Augustine (‘De civitate 
Dei,’ xv. 23) in illustration of this belief: 
“ Creberrima fama est . . . Silvanos et Panes 
. . . improbos szpe exstitisse mulieribus, et 
earum appetisse ac peregisse concubitum ; et 
quosdam dsemones ... assidue hance im- 
munditiam et tentare et efficere, plures tales- 
que asseverant, ut hoc negare impudentie 
videatur.” 


to bury them] Cp. iv. 3, 4. 
possideat hereditatem illorum. 


15. remember the precepts do°c.| Cp. iv. 12, 
13. The objection, “how the Angel, who 
was not present at the time these words 
were spoken, came to the knowledge of 
them,” is rather too prosaic. Apart from 
any supposition that supernatural know- 
ledge was granted to God’s Angel, the matter 
may well have been discussed between 
Raphael and Tobias “as they went on 
their journey” (v. 1). It was Tobit’s wish 
that his only son should marry, beget sons 
«see Heb. text below), and perpetuate their 
family ; he imposed upon him one restriction 
only (iv, 13). ‘Tobias must have felt that no 
impediment to carry out his father’s wish 
existed in the case of Sara (v. 11); and there- 
fore it was the Angel’s object to remove what 


Itala adds, e¢ 
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[v. 14—17. 


to wife ; and make thou no reckon- 
ing of the evil spirit; for this same 
night shall she be given thee in 
marriage. 

16 And when thou shalt come 
into the marriage chamber, thou 


shalt take the ‘ashes of perfume, ' 0 


embers, 


and shalt lay upon them some 
the heart and liver of the fish, and 
shalt make a smoke with it : 

17 And the devil shall smell it, 
and flee away, and never come again 
any more: but when thou shalt 
come to her, rise up both of you, 
and pray to God which is merciful, 
who will have pity on you, and save 
you: fear not, for she is appointed 
unto thee from the beginning ; and 
thou shalt preserve her, and she shall 
go with thee. Moreover I suppose 


impediment did exist (wv. 14). He began 
(according to the Hebrew) by urging him to 
do his duty to God and man: “Fear the 
Lord, and remember Him (cp. Vulg., in Addi- 
tional Note): and remember the command- 
ments of thy father” &c.; and then described 
the means to be employed for exorcising the 
evil spirit (v.17, See note at the end of the 
chapter). 


17. pray @'c.] The language and order 
of the Greek is slightly different; Boncare 
mpos Tov eenpova Oedv, kal Tooe Lpas, Kat 
edenoet. The Itala, Heb., and Chald. agree 
with the E. V.: thus, “pray and ask for 
mercy from God, Who hath commanded 
upon you His kindness and Who will give 
you healing” (Chald.) ; ‘ pray and supplicate 
the Lord that He would command His kind- 
ness and healing upon you (both), and heal 
her” (Hebrew). 


appointed unto thee] Gk. Aromacpévn; 
rather “ prepared” (cp. Matt. xxv. 34); Itala, 
destinata. ‘The Heb. “meet for thee” is 
a word used in Esther ii. 9, for the 


“looked out,” selected maidens of the future 
queen. 


thou shalt preserve (cdoes) her] This 
(cp. the Vulg. ¢u illam sanabis) is explained 
by the Chald. “thou shalt deliver her from 
the demon;” and still further modified by 
the Heb., “by thine hand the Lord shall 
save her from the hand of the demon.” 


children] Heb. “sons:” so Itala, which 
adds, et erant tibi sicut fratres, an addition 
expressive (after the Hebrew manner) of the 
closest kinship, or perhaps depicting the 
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that she shall bear thee children. 
Now when Tobias had heard these 


things, he loved her, and his heart 
was effectually joined to her. 


happy brotherly life which should be the 
blessing of the boys. 


heard these things| The Itala reads, Et 
cum audisset Thobias sermones Raphahel angeli, 


quoniam soror est illius et de domo seminis 


patris illius, hesit cordi ejus, where soror is 


again a term of the closest relationship (cp. 
Gen. xx. 5, 12). 


ADDITIONAL NOTES To VERSES 12, 15, AND 16. 


12. Rosenthal (p. 116, n. 2) refers to the 
Talmudical Baba Bathra (pp. 120%, 121°) as 
testifying that in later times the law of Num. 
xxxvi. 8 was not considered obligatory. If 
so, the words “ guilty of death” are in strong 
contradiction to such later opinion; and he 
finds the origin of the sterner code in the 
efforts made by Herod to bring about greater 
strictness of family life. The Amoreans, on 
the other hand, appealed to two accepted deci- 
sions, (a) that the injunction of Moses to the 
daughters ot Zelophehad was never, not even 
at the time, considered as law, but only as 
good advice; and (4) that that injunction 
applied to the tribes during the Wanderings 
only, and not to later times. Nevertheless 
the Mosaic rule was by many families strictly 
observed, and more especially—as was to be 
expected—in Palestine. 


15. The Vulgate presents an entirely different 
report of the Angel’s conversation with Tobias 
(wv. 15, &c.); a report sufficiently interesting 
to bear quotation and separate comment :— 
16. Tune angelus Raphael; dixit er: Audi me, 
et ostendam tibi qut sunt quibus pravalere 
potest demonium. 17. Hinamque qui conjugium 
ita suscipiunt, ut Deum a se et a sua mente 
excludant et sua libidini ita vacent, sicut equus 
et mulus quibus non est intellectus (cp. Ps. 
XxX. 9), abet potestatem daemonium super 
eos. 18. Tu autem, cum acceperis eam, in- 
gressus cubiculum, per tres dies continens esto 
ab ea, et nibil aliud nist in, orationibus vacabis 
cumea. 19. Ipsa autem nocte, incenso jecore 
piscis, fugabitur demonium. 20. Secunda vero 
nocte, in copulatione sanctorum patriarcharum 
admitteris. 21. Tertia autem nocte, benedic- 
tionem consequeris, ut filit ex vobis procreentur 
incolumes. 22. Transacta autem tertia nocte, 
accipies virginem cum timore Domini, amore 
filiorum magis quam libidine ductus, ut in 
semine Abrahe benedictionem in filiis conse- 
quaris. 

This gloss illustrates forcibly a charac- 
teristic of the Vulgate in dwelling more 
than the other Versions upon the re- 
ligious rather than the physical elements of 
the deliverance foreshadowed. Emphasis is 
laid upon the right intention with which 
marriage should be undertaken, and three 
nights’ continence is enjoined, accompanied 


by prayer. With some the passage is an echo 
of the saying of Christ: “This kind (ie. of 
demoniacal possession) can come forth by 
nothing but by prayer and fasting ” (Mark ix. 
29). ‘The false estimate of marriage (v. 17) 
entertained by those “ who live without God 
in the world,” and “whose God is their 
belly,” is rebuked in language which will 
recall that of the Marriage Service in the 
Book of Common Prayer: “‘ Matrimony... 
an holy estate ...is not by any to be 
enterprised nor taken in hand unadvisedly, 
lightly, or wantonly, to satisfy men’s carnal 
lusts and appetites like brute beasts that have 
no understanding.” Provincial and Diocesan 
edicts have endeavoured, but naturally in vain, 
to make binding the three days’ continence of 
which this passage set the example (v. 18). 
Men found it easier to appreciate the lifelong 
abstinence of Alexius or that of the saintly 
Kunigunde and her husband (see Gutberlet, 
p- 211). 

More practical was the advice of a canon 
of the third Council of Carthage: ‘‘Cum 
acceperint benedictionem, eadem nocte pro 
reverentia ipsius benedictionis in virgini- 
tate permaneant” (cp. Reusch i. /.); but this 
restraint, founded on respect for the Sacra- 
ment, may be said to have been withdrawn 
by the Council of Trent in favour of an- 
other rule, which suggested confession and 
reception before and not after marriage: 
“Sancta Synodus conjuges hortatur, ut an- 
tequam contrahant vel saltem ¢riduo ante 
matrimonii consummationem sua peccata dili- 
genter confiteantur et ad SS. Eucharistic 
sacramentum pie accedant.” The number 
triduo may well have been suggested by the 
number named by the Angel here. The 
Book of Common Prayer (1549-1604) in- 
directly supported a similar view of receiving 
before marriage: ‘The new-married persons 
(the same day of their marriage) must receive 
the Holy Communion.” The Edition of 
1662 both removed the compulsoriness and 
modified the time of reception: “It is con- 
venient that the new-married persons should 
receive the Holy Communion at the time of 
their marriage, or at the first opportunity 
after their marriage.” 

Much difference of opinion exists as to 
what is meant by the “copulatio sanctorum 
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patriarcharum” (v. 20). From the context, 
continence of special kind is thought to be 
meant, and some have found this in the 
waiting of Jacob for Rachel (Gen. xxix. 20). 
Others consider the language to be merely a 
mode of expressing the parallel between the 
communication to Tobit by an Angel of happy 
married life and the communications by 
Angels to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob of 
fruitfulness in their wedded life (cp. v. 22 
and Gen. xxii. 17, 18 &c.). His marriage, 
like theirs, would be pleasing to God, and 
blessed by Him (Reusch). Cp. 1 Pet. iil. 


5) 7+ 


CHAPTER VII. 


11 Raguel telleth Tobias what had happened to 
his daughter: 12 and giveth her in marriage 
unto him. 17 She ts conveyed to her chamber, 
and weepeth. 18 Her mother comforteth her. 


ND when they were come to 
Ecbatane, they came to the 
house of Raguel, and Sara met them: 
and after they had saluted one an- 
other, she brought them into the 
house. 
2 Then said Raguel to Edna his 
wife, How like is this young man to 
Tobit my cousin ! 


— 


CUSUAMP ITS WAC 


1. The Itala expands the first sentence: 
Et cum venissent in civitatem Ecbatanan, dicit 
Thobias angelo: Azarias frater, due me viam 
rectam ad Raguhaelem, 


Sara met them] A meeting like to that re- 
corded of Eliezer and Rebekah (Gen. xxiv. 
15 sq.), or of Jacob and Rachel (Gen. xxix. 9). 
The Gk. text and F. V. are alone in this de- 
finite mention of Sara. ‘The other versions 
mention only the meeting with Raguel. ‘Thus 
the Chald. (cp. the Heb.): “‘ And they came 
to the house of Reuel at Agbatanis, and they 
found him by the door of his house (sedentem 
in atrio, circa ostium domus sue, \tala), and 
tliey saluted him (lit. ‘asked after his peace or 
welfare’).” The plural, “he (ze. Tobias) 
saluted them,’ in the E. V. and Gk. texts, 
implies, however, the presence of others be- 
sides Sara, viz. Raguel and Edna. The Heb. 
continues, ‘And he (Reuel) saluted them 
again. And he said to them, Go into the 
house in peace. And they went into the 
house ;” the courtesy accompanying the last- 
named act being specially noted by the Itala, 
Lt dixit Raguhel: Bene valeatis, frates, intrate 
salvi et sani; et induxit illos in domum suam. 
The Vulg. here is at once briefer, and in the 
second clause supplementary to the other 


TOBLE, Vis 


[v. 1—6. 


16. After the words, “when thou shalt 
come into the marriage chamber” (with her), 


the Chaldee adds "Dpx) NIT XDD 3D 


munad minn m9, the last two words of 
which some (cp. Kaulen, ‘ Einleitung,’ u. s. w., 


p. 215) would alter into nad nnn, “ instead 
of incense.” The alteration is practically 
disbarred by the Hebrew °732 nnn here 
(cp. vili. 2, Heb.) and the Chaldee of viii. 2, 


nova nnn. These sufficiently attest the 
correctness of the reading. Cp. p. 182; 
Noldeke, ‘ Monatsbericht,’ u. s. w., p. 50, D. 


3 And Raguel asked them, From 
whence are ye, brethren? ‘To whom 
they said, We are of the sons of 
Nephthalim, which are captives in 
Nineve. 

4 Then he said to them, Do ye 
know Tobit our kinsman? And they 
said, We know him. ‘Then said he, 
Is he in good health ? 

5 And they said, He is both alive, 
and in good health; and Tobias said, 
He is my father. 

6 Then Raguel leaped up, and 
kissed him, and wept, 


texts: Ingressi sunt autem ad Raguelem, et 
suscepit eos Raguel cum gaudio. 


2. Edna] The name signifies “ Delight.” 
For this less familiar name the Vulg. and 
Itala have “ Anna;” possibly from a mis- 
reading of a variant text, Adnah. 


my cousin] Gk.7ré avewid pov. Itala and 
Vulg. consobrinus ; defined more generally by 
the Chald. and Heb. as “my brother.” In 
v. 4 the E. V. “kinsman” represents the 
“‘ brother” of the other Versions. 


3,4. According to the Chald., Heb., and 
Itala, it is Edna who asks these questions, not 
Raguel. The difference is no difficulty. The 
answer in wv. 3, “We are” &c., has been 
variously understood as regards the Angel: 
according to some, he was not included, and 
the plural was merely a figure of speech; 
according to others, the language of v. 12 
permits one described as “of thy brethren,” 
ie. of the children of Israel, to be here de- 
scribed as “ of the sons of Nephthalim.” 


5. Cp. the Itala, Et illa dixit, Fortis est? 
Et illi dixerunt: Fortis est et vivit. Tunc 
Thobias dixit: Pater meus est de quo quaris. 
The Vulg. reads: Cumgue multa bona loquere= 
tur de eo, dixit angelus ad Raguelem: Tobias 
de quo interrogas, pater istius est. 


r such- 
Y TaN, 


_ lamb, 


ius. 


Vv. 7—12.] 


7 And blessed him, and said unto 
him, Thou art the son of an honest 
and good man. But when he had 
heard that Tobit was blind, he was 
sorrowful, and wept. 

8 And likewise Edna his wife and 
Sara his daughter wept. Moreover 
they entertained them cheerfully ; 
and after that they had killed "a ram 
of the flock, they set store of meat 
on the table. “Then said Tobias to 
Raphael, Brother Azarias, speak of 
those things of which thou didst talk 
in the way, and let this business be 
dispatched. 


6. leaped up| Cp. the Itala of w. 1, note. 
The Chald. adds, ‘‘ Reuel ran towards him” 
(see the Heb.). 


7. the son of an honest and good man] Gk. 
6 Tov Kadod Kal dyabod ayOpwmov vids—the 
character of the perfect man. The Heb., 
Vulg., and Itala vary slightly the opening 
words of this verse: e.g. Itala, et dixit: Bene- 
dictio tibi sit, fili, quoniam boni et optimi viri 
jilius es tu; while the Chald. applies the 
blessing to the father, ‘‘ Blessed be ‘Tobi, thou 
art the son of a righteous and honest man.” 

The Chaldee and Itala have an interesting 
addition to the last words of this verse: “ The 
hands of pious men are weakened when a 
righteous man who hath done almsdeeds 
and many commandments is stricken blind” 
(Chald.): O infelicitas malorum, quia excecatus 
est vir justus et faciens eleemosynas (Itala). 


8. The hospitality described is patriarchal 
in character(cp. Gen. xvili. 1-8), and such as 
is still practised among the Bedouins. It was 
preceded, according to the Itala, by the usual 
ablutions (cp. Mark vii. 2-5; John xiii. ro), 
et postquam laverunt (var. loti sunt), discubu- 
erunt ad canandum, the variant rendering of 
which, Joti, is supposed by Gutberlet to have 
been taken by the Vulgate as an abbreviation 
for Jocuti, the rendering of that Version being 
postquam autem locuti sunt. 

Then said Tobias to Raphael| ‘The Vulgate 
omits this preliminary conversation (to w. 
11 a), and goes straight to the point (v. 11 4): 
Cumque hortaretur (Raguel) eos discumbere ad 
prandium, Tobias dixit : Hic ego hodie non man- 
ducabo neque bibam, nisi prius petitionem meam 
confirmes, et promittas mihi dare Saram, filiam 
tuam; but it is unsupported, and the mediation 
of Raphael is, in such matters, according to 
precedent (cp. Gen. xxi. 21, xxiv.; 1 Kings 
Hee) 

those things of which thou didst talk] i.e. 
“concerning the matter of Sarah his (Raguel’s) 


TOBIT. VIL 


g So he communicated the matter 
with Raguel: and Raguel said to 
Tobias, Eat and drink, and make 
merry : 

1o For it is meet that thou should- 
est marry my daughter: nevertheless 
I will declare unto thee the truth. 

11 I have given my daughter in 
marriage to seven men, who died 
that night they came in unto her: 
nevertheless for the present be merry. 
But Tobias said, I will eat nothing 
here, till we agree and swear one to 
another. 


12 Raguel said, Then take her 


daughter, that he give her to me to wife” 
(Heb., so Chald.). 


10. it is meet] Or “It is better that I give 
her to thee than that I give her to another 
husband ” (Heb.). 


I will declare... the truth| The comment 
of St. Ambrose (see Reusch 2 /.) is to the 
point: “‘ Raguel precipue formam honestatis 
expressit, qui contemplatione honestatis, cun 
rogaretur, ut fillam suam in conjugium daret, 
vitia quoque filiz non tacebat, ne circum- 
venire petitorem tacendo videretur..... 
Justus vir plus alienis timebat, et malebat 
sibi innuptam manere filiam, quam propter 
nuptias ejus extraneos periclitari.” 


1l. that night] As the time when it was 
believed that demons attacked bride and 
bridegroom (see p. 181; Weber, p. 246). 

for the present be merry| Cp. Itala of 
uv. 9, Ssuaviter tibi sit hac nocte. ‘The Heb. 
reads here: “eat and drink, and leave the 
matter alone ;” ze. let the matter rest, lay 
aside anxiety. 

But Tobias said U’c.| After this, the Vulg. 
(see on wv. 8) introduces a conversation be 
tween Raguel and Raphael: Quo audito verbo, 
Raguel expavit, sciens quid evenerit illis septem 
viris qui ingressi sunt ad eam; et timere cepit 
ne forte et huic similiter contingeret. Et cum 
nutaret, et non daret petenti ullum responsum, 
dixit ei angelus: Noli timere dare eam isti, 
quoniam huic timenti Deum debetur conjux filia 
tua; propterea alius non potuit habere illam. 
Tune dixit Raguel: Non dubito quod Deus 
preces et lacrymas meas in conspectu suo ad- 
miserit. Et credo quoniam ideo fecit vos venire 
ad me, ut ista conjungeretur cognationi sue 
secundum legem Moysi; et nunc noli dubium 
gerere quod tibi eam tradam. Et apprebendens 
dexteram filie sue &c. (asin E.V., v. 13). 


till we agree and swear one to another] 
Cp. the conduct of Eliezer (Gen. xxiv. 33, 49, 
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216 [v. 13. 
Sara, and she came to her father, and 
he took her by the hand, and gave 
her to be wife to Tobias, saying, | 
Behold, take her after “the law of j,42™ 


from henceforth according to the 
Or, /aw. "manner, for thou art her cousin, 
and she is thine, and the merciful 
God give you good success in all 


things. 
13 Then he called his daughter 


Moses, and lead her away to thy 
father.. And he blessed them ; 


a 


54). The E. V. gives the sense rather than a 
translation of the Gk. gas dy ornonre Kat ora- 
Ojre mpos we; for the corresponding render- 
ing in the Vulgate, see under v. 8. For the 
former sense of iornpu, reference is usually 
made to 1 Mace. xiii. 38; Ecclus. xliv. 21. 


12. The Itala gives Raguel’s answer thus: 
Ne dubites, fili, facio quod vis. Et his dictis 
adjecit, dicens; Tibi Sarra destinata est se- 
cundum judicium libri Moysi, et de calo judi- 
catum est tibi illam dari. Accipe sororem 
tuam, a modo tu illius frater es, et hac tua 
soror est: datur tibt ex bodierno et in ater- 
num. Et Dominus cali bene disponat wvobis 
hanc noctem, et faciat vobis misericordiam et 
pacem &c. (as in E. V. v. 13). The Heb. 
and Chald. correspond with the Itala in the 
terms of this blessing, as also in the application 
to Tobias and Sarah of the words “ brother” 
(LXX. adeAdis), “sister,” as designations of 
the near relationship more accurately defined 
as “cousin” by E. V. 


give you good success in all things| The Gk. 
evodaocet tuiv Ta Ka\ALcTa iS More positive, 
“shall (lead and) give you” &c.; but the 
precative form of the E. V. is supported by 
the other Versions—Itala (see above), Chald., 
and Heb.: ra xdd\uora aptly represents the 
highest good or prosperity. 

13-15. The details of the marriage-con- 
tract are interesting, this being the oldest 
recorded instance among the Jews of a written 
‘‘instrument of covenants.” Previous to the 
Babylonian period the espousal was simply 
confirmed by oaths, and accompanied with 
presents to the bride (Gen. xxiv. 22, 53; 
xxxiv. 12). The instrument of covenants 
(v. 14) or “ deed of marriage” (Chald., Heb.) 
here mentioned (cvyypad7) has in the Chald. 
and Heb. Versions the name Ketubah (lit. “a 
writing”). This term, rightly defined by 
Gk. B BiBXlov cuvoiknoews and by the Itala 
and Vulg. conscriptio conjugii, is used by the 
Talmudists for the “settlement” which se- 
cures property to the wife (see Levy, ‘ Chal- 
daisches Worterbuch,’ s. v.). This more 
business-like transaction may have been a 
lesson learned from the Babylonians during 
the exile. In a tablet, dated the ninth year of 
Nabonidus, king of Babylon (B.c. 555-38), 
allusion is made by a wife to her dowry in 
the following terms: “My dowry was with 
Bin-addu-natan, my husband. I asked for 
it, and he, in the kindness of his heart, sealed 


and entrusted it to me for future days.” 
Presently a daughter is married: “ I and my 
husband took Bin-addu-amara to sonship, 
and wrote a tablet of his sonship, and made 
known that the dowry of my daughter was 
2 mana to shekels of silver and the furniture 
of a house” (‘Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. 
Arch.’ vili. pt. 275). The amount of the 
settlement is not given in Tobit’s case (cp. 
Ex. xxii. 17 with Deut. xxii. 29), but the 
importance attached to the question in later 
times is evidenced by the minute directions 
laid down ina treatise of the Mishnah specially 
devoted to the subject. It will be sufficient 
here to note that it was a definite sum, varying 
not according to the circumstances of the 
parties, but according to the state of the 
bride, whether she were a spinster, a widow, 
or a divorced woman (see article ‘* Marriage” 
in Smith’s ‘ Dict. of the Bible’). In modern 
times this settlement is accompanied by a 
“deed of penalty,” in which a certain sum is 
named as forfeited to the other should either 
fail to perform the agreement. The Ketubah 
is still written in Chaldee, and is, as a rule, 
unintelligible to both parties (see Mills, ‘ The 
British Jews,’ pp. 25-28). 

13. he took her by the hand| Vulg. appre- 
hendens dexteram filie sua, dextra Tobie tra- 
didit. 

take her after the law of Moses] See 
marg. ref. The use of the word xoyuitov for 
“take” (here and in v. 12) is opposed to the 
view sometimes entertained that the removal 
was literally or figuratively effected with a 
show of violence. 


lead her away to thy father] Words 
absent from the Heb. and Vulg. Versions, 
but found in the Chald. and Itala. The 
essence of the marriage ceremony consisted 
in the removal of the bride from her father’s 
house to that of the bridegroom (cp. Matt. 
XxV. Io) or of his father. 


_ he blessed them] The benediction was 
given among the Jews, not necessarily by the 
priest, but, as here, by the eldest relative 
present. The Vulg. gives the words of 
blessing: Deus Abraham, et Deus Isaac, et 
Deus Jacob vobiscum sit, et ipse conjungat vos, 
impleatque benedictionem suam in vobis. ‘The 
blessing now given by the Chazan, or minister 
of the synagogue (see Mills /.c., or under 
article “Marriage” in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities’), is a thanksgiving 


Or, 
ched. 


v. 14—18.] 


14 And called Edna his wife, 
and took paper, and did write an 
instrument of covenants, and sealed 
it. 

15 Then they began to eat. 

16 After Raguel called his wife 
Edna, and said unto her, Sister, pre- 
pare another chamber, and bring her 
in thither. 

17 Which when she had done as 
he had bidden her, she brought her 
thither: and she wept, and she 're- 


to God rather than a blessing on the newly- 
married pair. In the solemnization of mar- 
riage in the Church of England, the bene- 
diction—framed upon an old model (see 
‘ Dict. of Christian Antiquities,’ /. c.)—reverts 
to the type here specified. One of the collects 
used opens with the same words: ‘“ O God 
of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, 
bless these Thy servants” &c.; while the 
blessing which follows is christianized by the 
invocation of the Trinity: ‘“‘ God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
bless, preserve, and keep you” &c. 


14. (4e) sealed if] So Itala. The Heb. 
adds, ‘‘ before witnesses.” Witnesses would 
certainly be present; hence the Chald. (cp. 
the Vulg.), “and witnesses signed it,” is 
literally correct. The deed of marriage was 
read and handed over in their presence. The 
number was in old times (Ruth iy. 2), in the 
time of St. Ambrose (‘De lapsu Virginis,’ 
v.), and in modern days (Mills, p. 26), ten. 
Between the betrothal and the actual mar- 
riage a period of time was usually allowed to 
lapse. In the patriarchal age this was a few 
days (Gen. xxiv. 55); in later times a full 
year for virgins and a month for widows; in 
modern times, six or twelve months. With 
the early Christians the period might be any 
between the next forty days, or at furthest 
two succeeding years. 


15. Then they began to eat] ‘The feast was 
regarded as so essential a part of the mar- 
riage ceremony, that srovety ydpov acquired 
the specific meaning “to celebrate the mar- 
riage feast.” ‘To the feast friends and neigh- 
bours were usually invited (Gen. xxix. 22; 
Matt. xxii. 1-10; Luke xiv. 8; John ii. 2), 
and the festivities lasted seven (Judg. xiv. 12) 
or even fourteen days (viii. 19). In the 
present case the invitation to neighbours 
seems to have been withheld (cp. viii. 12) till 
the actual result made it possible to summon 
them. They “were merry,” adds the 
Heb. Version. ‘The Vulgate touches the 
fact more spiritually : epulati sunt, benedicentes 
Deum. 


TOBUGT Viice VIII. 


ceived the tears of her daughter, and 
said unto her, 

18 Be of good comfort, my daugh- 
ter; the Lord of heaven and earth 
give thee joy for this thy sorrow ; be 
of good comfort, my daughter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


3 Tobias driveth the wicked spirit away, as he 
was taught. 4 He and his wife rise up to 
pray. 10 Raguel thought he was dead; 15 
but finding him alive, praiseth God, 19 and 
maketh a wedding feast. 


16. Sister] For this title for a wife, cp. v. 20. 


another chamber| Gk. “the other cham- 
ber” (76 érepov rapetoy), either as being 
different from that usually occupied by Sarah, 
or different from that marriage chamber 
which had been the chamber of death (w. 11) : 
“nempe ne funesti loci conspectus Saram 
angeret” (Grotius). 

bring her in thither} It was the custom 
among the Hebrews that the bride should 
be first introduced to the marriage-chamber 
(cp. Gen. xxix. 23). The same custom pre- 
vailed among the Romans: 


*¢ Jam licet venias, marite : 
Uxor in thalamo tibi est.”—CATULLUS. 


17. she received the tears of her daughter | 
The curious rendering of E. V. marg. is due 
to the translation of a reading dmepudEaro, 
instead of that usually adopted, dmedéEaro. 
The Itala sympathizes with the marg. render= 
ing, extersit lacrymas. ‘The other Versions 
have nothing corresponding to the sentence. 


18. Be of good comfort] Words twice 
repeated, as if to bring double comfort. 
They are quoted but once in the Latin 
Versions, and are absent from the Chald. 
and Heb. 

give thee joy| Gk. dén cot xdpw. The 
E. V. follows the MSS. which read yapdv. A 
similar variation occurs in Philemon 7, where 
the A. V. and the Rev. V. both adopt yapav. 
In the present case the Chald. and Heb. 
texts are divided; the Itala and Vulg. are in 
favour of yapay. ‘Thus the Vulg. reads, 
Dominus cali det tibi gaudium pro tedio quod 
terpessa es: the Chald. rendering is, “ May 
the God of heaven (the Lord God of Israel, 
Heb.) shew kindness to thee this night, and 
watch over thee, and give thee joy for the 
sorrow thou hast had in time past ;” the latter 
words of which are in the Heb., “grant thee 
mercy, and have pity on thee because of the 
sorrow which hath passed over thee unto this 
da’ 2) 

The Itala closes the verse with the words, 
Et exiit inde. 
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{ Or, 


embers. 


ND when they had supped, they 
brought Tobias in unto her. 

2 And as he went, he remembered 
the words of Raphael, and took the 
‘ashes of the perfumes, and put the 
heart and the liver of the fish 


WOBUIS VLE 


[v. I—3. 


thereupon, and made a smoke there- 
with, 

3 The which smell when the evil 
spirit had smelled, he fled into the 
utmost parts of Egypt, and the angel 
bound him. 


“CHAPTER VIII. 


2. Cp. with the instructions in vi. 16. The 
Gk. and E. Versions alone mention ‘the 
ashes of the perfumes.” In the Chald. and 
Heb. the heart only is “ put upon a pan,” or, 
according to the Itala and Vulg., super car- 
bones vivos. The Itala mentions that Tobit 
sustulit de sacculo quem habebat cor et jecor 
piscis; according to the Vulg., Tobit used 
only partem jecoris. This Version has in the 
place of sacculo the word cassidili—a late 
Latin diminutive, understood by the Glossaries 
in the same sense (cp. Reusch z./.). 


and made a smoke therewith| ‘The fumi- 
gating or disinfecting process was, according 
to the Chald. and Heb., applied also to 
Sara’s garments (cp. pp. 170, 182). The act 
is taken by many (cp. the R. C. commenta- 
tors here) to signify the employment of means 
divinely appointed to counteract influences 
found fatal to Sara’s previous husbands. 

Bede finds in the various stages of pre- 
paration here enumerated a type of what the 
Heavenly Bridegroom required of His Bride. 
When about to accept the Church of the 
Gentiles, He bids her first renounce the 
Devil, all his works and all his powers, and 
then confess her faith in the Holy ‘Trinity. 


8. Itala: Et odor piscis prohibuit demonium. 
Fritzsche and Bissell suppose that the foul 
smell created by the burning of a half-decayed 
fish’s liver was appropriate for the expulsion 
of a foul spirit, in contrast with that sweet 
smell which propitiates the beneficent Deity. 
Munster (‘ Crit. Sacr.’ z./.) anticipates and 
answers such a view, otherwise unsupported 
by anything in the text: “‘ Quomodo potuit 
odor corporalis fugare spiritum? Sicut enim 
ignis non comburit spiritum, nec frigus ledit 
ipsum, ita nec foetor neque odor possunt 
illum recreare aut nauseam illi facere.” He 
would find in this smoke and smell the 
symbol of prayer, “‘ que instar vaporis ccelum 
penetrat” (cp. Ps. cxli. 2), and the efficacy of 
which to “cast out devils” Christ Himself 
has asserted (Matt. xvii. 19, 21). “ Virtute 
ergo orationis Tobie et Sare fugatus est 
Asmodzus, et non efficacid aliqua odoris 
corporalis. Unde et cor piscis et non caput 
jubetur accendi. Oratio enim cordis et non 
labiorum placet Deo.” Cp. on this subject 
Excursus II., p. 182. 


he fied into the utmost parts of Eg 
‘gypt] So 
Chald. and Heb. Gk. ra dvdrara Aiyvrrov ; 


rather ‘“‘Upper Egypt” (cp. Itala), the type 
of a waste and desolate land (cp. Isa. xiii. 21, 
xix. 5-7; Ezek. xxx. 7-12; Matt. xii. 43). 
The wilderness was the home of the demons, 
says the Talmud (see Weber, p. 245), and 
the place of uncleanness. Their howlings 
rang throughout it. 

The rendering of the Vulgate, Tune Raphael 
angelus apprehendit demonium, et religavit 
illud in deserto superioris Zigypti, emphasizes 
the superior power of the good Angel over 
the evil spirit. The source of this power 
is described by Thomas Aquinas (quoted 
by Gutberlet): ‘Totus ordo prelationis 
primo et originaliter est in Deo, et partici- 
patur a creaturis, secundum quod Deo magis 
appropinquantur. Ille enim creature super 
alias influentiam habent, que sunt perfectiores 
et Deo propinquiores. Maxima autem per- 
fectio et per quam maxime Deo appropin- 
quantur est creaturarum fruentium Deo, 
sicut sunt sancti Angeli. Angelus, qui est 
inferior ordine nature, preest dmonibus 
quamvis superioribus ordine nature, quia 
virtus divine justitie, cui inherent boni 
angeli, potior est quam virtus naturalis 
angelorum.” 

the angel bound him| ‘The evil spirit 
“vexed no more” Tobit and Sara (vi. 7). 
“ Alligavit, ze. potestatem ejus cohibuit et fre- 
navit” (Augustine, ‘ De Civ. Dei,’ xx. 7). Cp. 
Thomas Aquinas (in Gutberlet): ‘ Quidam 
dicunt, quod demon superatus nullum ho- 
minem potest de cetero tentare nec de eodem 
nec de alio peccato. Quidam autem dicunt, 
quod potest alios tentare sed non eundem: et 
hoc probabilius dicitur, si tamen intelligatur 
usque ad aliquod tempus (Luke iv. 13). Et 
hujus ratio est duplex: una est ex parte 
divine clementiz, quia ut Chrysostomus 
dicit, non tamdiu diabolus homines tentat 
quamdin vult, sed quamdiu Deus permittit. 
Alia ratio sumitur ex astutia diaboli. Unde 
Ambrosius dicit quod diabolus instare for- 
midat, quia frequentius refugit triumphari. 
Quod tamen aliquando diabolus redeat ad 
eum, quem dimisit, patet per illud quod 
dicitur Matt. xii. 44.” 

He “hound him,” says Bede, to restrain 
him from hurting the faithful. ‘Though the 
evil spirit is permitted sometimes to tempt 
men, that they may be proved, yet is he hin- 
dered from so overcoming them that they 
should fall from the faith. It is in keeping 
with this opinion that some have found in the 


Gen. 2. 
18, 22. 


Y. 4—9, | 


4 And after that they were both 
shut in together, Tobias rose out of 
the bed, and said, Sister, arise, and 
let us pray that God would have pity 
on us. 

5 Then began Tobias to say, Bless- 
ed art thou, O God of our fathers, 
and blessed zs thy holy and glorious 
name for ever; let the heavens bless 
thee, and all thy creatures, 

6 *Thou madest Adam, and gavest 
him Eve his wife for an helper and 


frequent, secret or open, sensual temptations 
to which the monks of the Thebais in Upper 
Egypt were subjected (cp. “ St. Antony” in 
the ‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography’), a 
proof that Raphael did not deprive Asmodeus 
of power for ever. 

The Heb. closes this verse, ‘“* And he went 
out of the chamber, and they shut the door 
on them twain;” to which the Itala adds, 
(Raphael) reversus est continuo; ie. from 
i gypt to the house of Raguel. 


4. let us pray that God would have pity on 
us| A comparison of the other Versions 
lends countenance to the opinion that Tobit 
and Sara were not then fully aware of the 
complete deliverance vouchsafed to them. 
The Vulg. has an interesting variation and 
expansion here: Iunc hortatus est virginem 
Tobias, dixitque ei: Sara, exsurge et deprecemur 
Deum hodie, et cras, et secundum cras, quia his 
tribus noctibus Deo jungimur; tertia autem 
transacta nocte, in nostro erimus conjugio ; filii 
quippe sanctorum (see ii. 5, note, Itala) sumus, 
et non possumus ita confungt, sicut gentes qua 
ignorant Dei (see xi. 17, note). Surgentes 
autem pariter, instanter orabant ambo simul, 
ut sanitas daretur eis. See Additional Note 
to vi. 15. 


5. let the heavens bless thee @'c.| The 
Vulg. expands this thought: benedicant Te 
cali et terre, mareque, et fontes, et flumina, et 
omnes creature tua, que in eis sunt. ‘* How,” 
asks St. Chrysostom, “can the heavens bless 
God? ‘They have no mouth, they have no 
yoice. How can they declare the glory of 
God? (Ps. xix. 1)”; and he answers: “Gaze 
at them. In their beauty, greatness, height, 
order, place, in their everlasting duration, is 
there not a voice, a speech proclaiming His 
greatness Who hath created so wonderful 
and so beautiful a thing’ Heaven is silent, 
but its very aspect gives utterance to a voice 
louder than blast of trumpet, a voice which 
teaches through the eyes, not through the 
ears” (Gutberlet). 


6. an helper and stay| Cp. the beautiful 
description of the true wife in Ecclus. xxxvi. 24. 
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stay: of them came mankind: thou 
hast said, It is not good that man 
should be alone; let us make unto 
him an aid like unto himself. 

7 And now, O Lord, I take not 
this my sister for lust, but uprightly : 
therefore mercifully ordain that we 
may become aged together. 

8 And she said with him, Amen. 

g So they slept both that night. 
And Raguel arose, and went and 
made a grave, 


Passages such as Prov. xii. 4, xxxi. 11, are 
more familiarly known. 


7. not... for lust, but uprightly| Gk. 
ov Oud rropveiay . . » GAN em adndeias. The 
Heb. (cp. Chald.) adds, “ according to the 
law of Moses and Aaron.” Cp. the language of 
the Marriage Service in the Book of Common 
Prayer: “‘(Marriage) is not to be taken in 
hand unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly, to 
satisfy men’s carnal lusts and appetites, . 
but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, 
and in the fear of God.” 

The ethics and end of marriage are beauti- 
fully and tersely stated in the Vulg. rendering 
here: Tu scis quia non luxurie causa (so Itala) 
accipio sororem meam conjugem, sed sola pos- 
teritatis dilectione in qua benedicatur nomen 
tuum in secula seculorum (cp. the Heb. in next 
verse). ‘The “uprightness of heart ” (Heb.), 
the purity, the continence (cp. Vulg. on w. 4), 
with which Tobias and Sara entered upon 
their marriage, is, according to some com- 
mentators, further indicated by the prefer- 
ence shewn by Tobias for the term “sister.” 


therefore mercifully . . . together] Omit 
“therefore.” The Gk. text has a different 
punctuation as well as reading: a\Ad én’ ady- 
Oclas émira€ov édenoai pe, Kal avTn ovyKara- 
ynpaca. ‘The Heb. reading is, “ And Thou, 
O Lord, have mercy upon us, and have com- 
passion on us, and join us together in peace, 
and give us sons who may be a blessing, 
occupying themselves in Thy Law.” To 
the Jew the birth of sons carried with it the 
possibility of giving birth to the expected 
Messiah. ‘The Itala contains thoughts from 
both these Versions: Ut miserearis nostri, 
Domine, et consenescamus pariter sani cum pace ; 
et da nobis filios in benedictione. (Chald. “ good 
children.”) The Vulg. rather makes these 
words the special request of Sarah: Dixit 
quoque Sara: Miserere nobis, Domine, miserere 
nobis ; et consenescamus ambo pariter sani. 


9. And Raguel arose] Vulg. circa pullorum 
cantum; Chald. “‘in the middle of the night.” 
If the Roman division of the night into four 
watches (evening, midnight, cock-crowing, 
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10 Saying, I fear lest he also be 
dead. 

11 But when Raguel was come 
into his house, 

12, He said unto his wife Edna, 
Send one of the maids, and let her 
see whether he be alive: if he be not, 
that we may bury him, and no man 
know it. 

13 So the maid opened the door,and 
went in, and found them both asleep, 

14 And came forth, and told them 
that he was alive. 

15 Then Raguel praised God, and 
said, O God, thou art worthy to be 
praised with all pure and holy praise ; 
therefore let thy saints praise thee 
with all thy creatures; and let all 


morning), be intended, the cock-crowing 
would be somewhere about one or two in 
the morning (see Mark xiv. 30, note). Ac- 
cording to the other Versions, Raguel’s 
servants dug the grave at their master’s 
bidding. 

10. J fear] Omit. Raguel’s words are 
variously given. The Vulg. expands the Gk.: 
Ne forte simili modo evenerit ei, quo et ceteris 
ilis septem viris qui sunt ingresst ad eam. 
The Chald. and Heb. practically agree, ‘“ If 
the young man die, we will bury him in the 
night, so that no man know it (cp. E. V., 
v.12), and there will be no reproach to us ;” 
words which the Itala renders, Dicebat enim ; 
Ne forte moriatur Thobias, et omnibus fiam 
derisio et opprobrium. Et consummaverunt 
Sossam. 


12. Chald.: ‘Send one of the maids to the 
chamber with a light in her hand” (cp. Itala 
in v. 13, note). 


that we may bury him| Heb. adds, “* before 
the light of morning;” Vulg. antequam illu- 
cescat dies. 


13. Itala reads, Et accensa lucerna, aperuit 
ostium, &c. ‘The mention of the “light” is 
evidently intended to impress upon the reader 


the time—viz. night—of the occurrences spe- 
cified. 


14. told them do’c.| Chald.: “ Bless ye the 
Master of the world, for he is alive.’ Nun- 
tiavit bonum nuntium, says the Vulg.; which 
the Itala explains, et nibil mali passum. 


15. The Vulg. unites the parents in this 
thanksgiving: Et benedixerunt Dominum, 
Raguel videlicet et Anna uxor ejus, et dixerunt 
&c. The thanksgiving is given by the Chald., 
Heb., Itala, and Vulgate Versions, but with 
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thine angels and thine elect praise 
thee for ever. 

16 Thou art to be praised, for thou 
hast made me joyful; and that is not 
come to me which I suspected; but 
thou hast dealt with us according to 
thy great mercy. 

17 Thou art to be praised, because 
thou hast had mercy of two that 
were the only begotten children of 
their fathers: grant them mercy, O 
Lord, and finish their life in health 
with joy and mercy. 

18 Then Raguel bade his servants 
to fill the grave. 

1g And he kept the wedding feast 
fourteen days. 

20 For before the days of the mar- 


considerable variations of language, if also 
with many approximations of thought; e.g. 
Chald. : “* Then Reuel said, Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord God of heaven and earth, Thou dost 
strike and Thou dost heal, and Thy blessing 
is holy and pure. Let Thy saints bless Thee, 
and all the creatures of Thine hand, and let 
Thine Angels praise Thee for ever, and 
blessed be ‘Thy glorious Name, for Thou hast 
given us joy with Thy great bounty, and not 
as we suspected. Blessed art Thou, O God, 
because Thou hast had pity on them both. 
Grant them peace and mercy and joy in their 
lives for ever.” Vulg.: Benedicimus Te, Do- 
mine, Deus Israel, quia non contigit quomodo 
putabamus. Fecisti enim nobiscum misericor= 
diam tuam, et exclusisti a nobis inimicum perse- 
quentem eos. Misertus es autem duobus unicis 
(e.g. lil. 15, V. 17). Fac eos, Domine, plenius 
benedicere te, et sacrificium tibi laudis tue et 
sue sanitatis offerre ut cognoscat universitas 
gentium, quia Tu es Deus solus in universa 
terra. 


18. The Vulg. and Itala enjoin the filling 
of the grave priusqguam elucesceret ; cp. Heb. 
“ before the morning, so that no man know it.” 


19. The usual period for the marriage 
festivities was seven days (cp. xi. 19; Gen. 
Xxix. 273 Judg. xiv. 12). The circumstances 
in this case were exceptional and fully explain 
the extension of time. The other Versions 
are more full in the description of the feast ; 
e.g. Vulg.: Uxori autem suze dixit ut instrueret 
convivium, et prepararet omnia que in cibos 
erant iter agentibus necessaria (an additional 
reason for more than the usual seven days’ 
stay). Duas quoque pingues vaccas et quatuor 
arietes occidi fecit (cp. v. 8; and the similar 
division of labour in Gen. xviii. 6, 7), e¢ 
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riage were finished, Raguel had said 
unto him by an oath, that he should 
not depart till the fourteen days of 
the marriage were expired ; 


parari epulas omnibus vicinis suis, cunctisque 
amicis (see vii. 15, note). The Heb. adds a 
reason for this ‘“ great feast with joy;” viz. 
“for God hath made them glad with the 
abundance of His mercy and kindness.” 


20. should not depart... expired| ‘The 
Itala reads, hic eris manducans et bibens mecum, 
et letificabis animam filie mee, multis adflictam 
doloribus (cp. vii. 17, note); a description of 
Sarah which is rendered by Chald. and Heb. 
“my forsaken daughter.” 


21. For a similar alteration in the mode of 
address, cp. Acts i. 4. The Chald., Heb., 
and Itala preserve the direct mode of address 
throughout ; e.g. Chald.: “Take half of my 
goods now (‘and thou shalt go to thy father 
with joy,’ Heb.); and when I and my wife 
are dead, thou shalt take all. Thou shalt be 
to me a dear son, and I will be to thee a 
father, and Ednah my wife a mother for ever.” 
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21 And then he should take the 
half of his goods, and go in safety to 
his father; and should have the rest 
when I and my wife be dead. 


The last words are thus given by the Itala: 


. Forti animo esto, fili, ego pater tuus sum, et 


Anna mater tua; tui sumus nos, et sororis tua, 
a modo et in perpetuo. ‘The Vulg. drops the 
colloquial form and presents the matter 
as an historical fact: De omnibus autem 
quae possidebat Raguel, dimidiam partem dedit 
Tobie, et fecit scripturam ut pars dimidia que 
supererat, post obitum eorum Tobie dominio 
deveniret. 

A Babylonian tablet of the date of Naboni- 
dus, containing a marriage settlement, lays 
down as a precedent that if a marriage con- 
tract be concluded, and the dowry of the 
wife and the property of the husband given 
by his father be to the satisfaction of all 
parties concerned, the children take, on the 
death of their parents, a third of the property. 
What became of the rest does not appear 
(‘ Transactions of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch.’ viii. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE To CHAP. VIII. 


Among the Midrashim or Commentaries of 
the Jewish Church is one known as the 
Midrash Tanchuma. Compiled by one 
Tanchuma ben Abba, who is said by most 
scholars to have lived in the 5th century A.D., 
in Palestine (Strack and Zunz place the com- 
piler of this Midrash in the 9th century, and 
his home in Greece or Italy; see Herzog, 
‘R.E?? 5s. v. “ Midrash”), the work is the 
first of the Haggadic or Homiletic Midrashim 
which deals with the Pentateuch as a whole. 
In the Mantua edition (1563) of this Midrash 
there is an interesting addition bearing upon 
the events of this chapter, which occurs as a 
comment on the section beginning ‘‘ Give 
ear” (Deut. xxxii. 1). It is given here accord- 
ing to Neubauer’s translation :— 

“Tt is found in the book of Rabbi Moses 
had-Darshan (11th cent. A.D.), ‘ He kept him 
as the apple of his eye’ (Deut. xxxii. 10). 
The Holy One (blessed is He!) keeps those 
whom He tries, like a man who keeps the 
apple of his eye. We have an example in the 
following history. ‘There was a certain man, 
rich, of high station, and learned in the oral 
law; the same had a daughter, of exceeding 
beauty, and moreover pious, who had been 
married three times to three men, but each 
time on the morning after the first night of 
the marriage they found her husband dead. 
She said, ‘Men shall die no more for me; I 
will dwell in widowhood and seclusion, until 


God shall look upon me, and take com- 
passion.’ And so she remained many days. 
Now that rich man had in another city a very 
poor brother, who had ten sons; and every 
day he and his eldest son brought in bundles 
of sticks from the wood, and sold them, and 
by this means he and his wife and his children 
supported themselves. Once they did not 
sell any, and they had no money to buy bread, 
and that day they ate nothing. On the 
morrow it came to pass, when they went into 
the wood, that the father fainted away. ‘The 
son’s eyes ran with tears because of their 
poverty, and he lifted his eyes to heaven. 
‘The son considered in his heart, and, having 
taken leave of his father and mother, went to 
the city where his uncle dwelt. And when 
he entered his house, his uncle and likewise 
his wife and daughter were exceedingly glad, 
and asked him after his father and his mother 
and the children. He abode with him seven 
days, and at the end of the seven days the 
young man went to his uncle, and said to 
him, ‘I have one request to ask of thee; deny 
me not.’ His uncle said to him, ‘Say, my 
son, what it is that thou desirest.’ He replied, 
‘Swear to me. And so he did. Then he 
said, ‘ This is the request that I ask of thee: 
Give me thy daughter to wife.’ When the 
man heard it, he wept. ‘ Nay, my son,’ said 
he, ‘nay, for such is her way, unfortunately’ 
{alluding to the death of her husbands]. He 
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replied, ‘Even on these terms.’ He said to 
him, ‘If for the sake of my riches thou art 
eager for her, marry her not, for I will give 
thee silver and gold in abundance, for thou 
art a handsome and wise young man; but 
take my advice, and endanger not thyself with 
her. He answered, ‘Thou hast already 
sworn concerning this matter.’ The rich 
man saw how the matter stood, and con- 
sented. So he went to his daughter, and told 
her what had passed between them. When 
she heard this, she wept and cried out in the 
bitterness of her soul, and lifted her eyes to 
heaven, and said, ‘ Lord of the worlds, let 
Thine hand be upon me, and let not all these 
die for my sake.’ What did he do? He 
betrothed her, and prepared a banquet, and 
invited the elders of the city, and made a 
canopy, and the bridegroom sat inside it. 
And a certain elder met him—it was Elijah 
of blessed memory—and he called him out 
privately, and said to him, ‘ My son, I will 
give thee right counsel, and depart not from 
my counsel. When thou sittest down to eat, 
a poor man will come in unto thee clad in 
black and tattered garments, barefooted, and 
his hair standing up like nails (cp. Job iv. 15); 
he is so poor that there is none like him in all 
the world. When thou seest him, thou shalt 
arise from thy seat, and seat him beside thee, 
and make him eat and drink; wait on him 
with all thy ability, and pay him honour, and 
let not a word of all which I have said to 
thee fall to the ground; so shalt thou be left 
in peace; and now I go my way.’ So the 
old man went away, and the bridegroom went 
in to his place. They sat down to the ban- 
quet, and when they began to eat that poor 
man came in, and when the bridegroom saw 
him he stood up from his place, and behaved 
to him in every respect as the old man had 
told him. After the banquet that poor man 
called the bridegroom, who took him to a 
chamber. He said to him, ‘My son, [ama 
messenger of God, and am come hither to 
take away thy life.’ He replied, ‘My lord, 
give me time; a year or half a year.’ He 
said, ‘I will not do so.’ Then he said, ‘If it 
be so, give me thirty days or the seven days 
of the banquet.’ He said to him, ‘I will not 


CHAPTERSIx. 


I Zobias sendeth the angel unto Gabael for the 


money. 6 The angel bringeth it and Gabael 
to the wedding. 


—_———_—— 


CHAPTER IX. 


1. The Vulgate begins this chapter as fol- 
lows: Tune vocavit Tobias angelum ad se, 
quem quidem hominem existamabat, dixitque 
et: Azaria frater, peto ut auscultes verba mea. 
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give thee even a single day, for thy time is 
already come.’ He replied, ‘I pray thee, 
wait for me whilst I go and take leave of my 
wife.’ ‘In this respect,’ said he, ‘I will agree 
to thy request. Go therefore and come back 
quickly.’ He went to the chamber where 
she was sitting alone and weeping and praying 
to her Creator; and at the door of the 
chamber the young man called out to her, 
and she came to open to him; then she 
brought him into the chamber beside her, and 
caught hold of him and kissed him. She 
said to him, ‘My brother, why art thou 
come?’ He answered, ‘To take leave of 
thee, for my time is come to depart after the 
way of all the earth, for the angel is come, 
and hath informed me that he is come to 
demand my life.’ She said, ‘Thou shalt not 
go, but thou shalt abide here, and I will go 
to him and speak with him.’ She went and 
found him and asked him, ‘ Art thou the 
angel who is come to demand my husband’s 
life?? He said to her, ‘I am.’ She replied, 
‘He shall not die now: it is written in the 
Law, ‘* When a man hath taken a new wife, he 
shall not go out to war, neither shall he be 
charged with any business, but he shall be 
free at home one year, and shall cheer up his 
wife which he hath taken” (Deut. xxiv. 5); 
and the Holy One (blessed is He !) is truth, 
and His law is truth. Now, if thou take his 
life, thou wilt make the Law a lie; if thou 
accept my words, well; but if not, thou shalt 
come with me to the great tribunal before the 
Holy One (blessed is He!).? The Holy One 
(blessed is He!) immediately rebuked the 
angel, and he went his way. That night the 
bride and bridegroom slept together; and 
the bride’s father and her mother were 
weeping in their chamber; and when mid- 
night came, the man and the woman arose to 
prepare a grave for their son-in-law before 
the break of dawn. When they arose, they 
heard the bride and bridegroom sporting and 
merry together ; so they went into the room 
to see whether it were so: they saw, and 
were glad, and published it to the congrega- 
tion, and gave praise to God. And this is an 
example how the Holy One (blessed is He !) 
keeps those who trust in Him.” 


[v. I—2. 


HEN Tobias called Raphael, 
and said unto him, 
2, Brother Azarias, take with thee 
a servant, and two camels, and go to 


Si meipsum tradam tibi servum, non ero con= 
dignus providentie tue. Tamen obsecro te ut 
assumas tibi animalia et servitia, et vadas ad 
Gabelum &c. The animalia et servitia are in 
the Gk. and E. V. defined to be “a servant 
and two camels :” the other Versions (Chald., 
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Rages of Media to Gabael, and bring 
me the money, and bring him to the 
wedding. 

3 For Raguel hath sworn that I 
shall not depart. 

4 But my father counteth the days ; 
and if I tarry long, he will be very sorry. 

5 So Raphael went out, and lodg- 


Heb., and Itala) read “four servants and two 
camels” (and so v. 6 in the Vulg.). 


2. goto Rages| Cp.i.14, v.6, notes. Reusch 
quotes here the distance as determined by 
Sainte-Croix (‘ Hist. de Acad. Royale des 
Inscriptions, &c., xlvii. p. 63); from which 
it would appear that a traveller on a drome- 
dary might perform the journey from Ecba- 
tana to Rages and back in five or six days. 
On the other hand, more modern travellers 
quoted by Noldeke (p. 49, n. 1) and Krall 
(‘Zeitschr. f. d. Oesterr. Gymnasien, 1882, 
p- 215) required six to eight days to go from 
Rages to Ecbatana alone. 


bring me the money ¢s'c.| The other Ver- 
sions (except the Gk.) preface these words by 
“ sive him his bag” (Chald. and Heb. The 
Itala and Vulgate have chirographum: see 
v. 3, note). Without this the money would 
not have been given up (see wv. 5). 


3. This verse gives the reason why Tobias 
could not himself go to Rages, and vw. 4 a 
reason for no delay. Thus the Chaldee: “I 
cannot go thither, since Reuel hath sworn 
that I shall not depart from his house before 
fourteen days;” cujus jusjurandum, adds the 
Itala (cp. also the Vulgate), spernere non 
possumus. 


4. if I tarry long| Gk. ew yxpovicw 
péya: more definitely stated by the other 
Heb. Versions: e.g. “if one day exceed the 
time” (Heb.), in true appreciation of Tobias’ 
filial thought for both father and mother 
(Heb.). Cp. 1 Sam. ix. 5. 


5. bags which were sealed up| Gk. ra 
Ouvrdxia ev rais oppayior (cp. 2 Kings v. 23, 
LXX.). “When Gabael,” explains the 
Chaldee, “heard that (Tobiyah had invited 
him to the wedding), he laded the camels 
with the money and came to the wedding” 
(so Itala and Heb.). 


6. and Tobias blessed his wife] The ex- 
pression may be taken to mean that Tobias 


ed with Gabael, and gave him the 
handwriting: who brought forth bags 
which were sealed up, and gave them 
to him. 

6 And early in the morning they Loe 


ase) 
went forth both together, and came te 


to the wedding: and "Tobias blessed ae has 
. . Ww, 
his wife. Faas 


asked God’s blessing upon his wife, or (with 
Fritzsche) as summarizing the conclusion of 
the marriage festivities. Tobias was happy 
with, and blessed in, his young wife, and ex- 
pressed his happiness (cp. Judith xv. 9, 12). 

The other Versions (Chald., Heb., Itala, 
and Vulg.) either followed a reading “ Gabael 
blessed Tobias and his wife” (so Ilgen, De 
Wette, Grimm, and others; see Additional 
Note), or have inserted such a blessing in 
the place of the words of the Gk. and 
E. Versions. The Vulg. gives the most de- 
tailed account: Cumque ingressus esset domum 
Raguelis, invenit Tobiam discumbentem (Chald. 
and Heb. “sitting at the table”); et exsiliens, 
osculatisunt seinvicem ; et flevit Gabelus (Chald. 
and Heb. “from exceeding joy”), benedixitque 
Deum et dixit: Benedicat te Deus Israel, quia 
Silius es optimi viri, et justi, et timentis Deum, 
et eleemosynas facientis! Et dicatur benedictio 
super uxorem tuam et super parentes vestros. 
Et videatis filios vestros, et filios filiorum ves- 
trorum, usque in tertiam et quartam genera- 
tionem! Et sit semen vestrum benedictum a 
Deo Israel, qui regnat in secula seculorum. 
The “blessing” is given differently by the 
Versions, each bringing out some new and 
happy feature. In the Chaldee the blessing 
is, “‘ The God of heaven bless a good and 
honest man who giveth much alms: and 
blessed be the God of my kinsman Tobi, who 
hath given thee and thy father and thy mother 
this good wife.” In the Itala the first part of 
the blessing is very like the Vulgate, differing 
from it in the opening words: Benedictus 
Dominus qui dedit tibi pacem, bone et optime 
vir, ... et benedictus tui fit. It then con- 
tinues, Det tibi benedictionem, Dominus cali, et 
uxori tue, et patri et matri uxoris tue; et 
benedictus Deus, quoniam video Thobi consobrini 
mei similem. Lastly, the Hebrew expresses 
the blessing thus: “ Blessed is the Lord God 
of Israel, Who hath joined thee in joy to 
the woman, and may He in His mercy give 
thee sons by her, who occupy themselves in 
the law of the Lord.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTE To VERSE 6. 


The Hebrew equivalent of the words in 
the text would be 1NWN NN AAD 7A. 
Ilgen, De Wette, Grimm, and others, to give 


them the meaning they desire, viz. “He 
(Gabael) blessed Tobias and his wife,” take 
m=“ with.” Rosenthal (p. 148), acquiescing 
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in the suggestion that Gabael gave the bless- 
ing, would take the Hebrew to have been 
JNWS MN) 2p 72%, from which the 4 was 
drawn away from before nN to the end of 


CHAPTER X. 


1 Zobit and his wife long for their son. 7 She 
will not be comforted by her husband. 10 
Raguel sendeth Tobias and his wife away, 
with half their goods, 12 and blesseth them. 


OW Tobit his father counted 

every day: and when the days 

of the journey were expired, and they 
came not, 

2 Then Tobit said, Are they de- 
tained? or is Gabael dead, and there 
is no man to give him the money? 

3 Therefore he was very sorry. 

4 Then his wife said unto him, 


TORTIE, (ae 


[v. le 


the proper name Tobias, e.g. 17°20 ‘1%, and 
hence the misreading of the Greek. Other 
conjectures may be seen in Grimm (‘ Zeitschr. 
f, wiss. Theologie,’ 1881, Hft. 1, pp. 50-1). 


My son is dead, seeing he stayeth 
long ; and she began to bewail him, 
and said, 

5 Now I care for nothing, my son, 
since I have let thee go, the light of 
mine eyes. 

6 To whom Tobit said, Hold thy 
peace, take no care, for he is safe. 

7 But she said, Hold thy peace, 
and deceive me not; my son is dead. 
And she went out every day into the 
way which they went, and did eat no 
meat on the daytime, and ceased not 
whole nights to bewail her son Tobias, 


CHAPTER X. 


1. “Tobi counted,” says the Chaldee, “ how 
many days he (his son) needed to go to 
receive the money, and how many days to 
return” (cp. the Itala). 


they came not] 
nuptiarum. 


2. Then Tobit said| Chald. adds “to him- 
self ;” as if the doubts which he felt were not 
to be spoken to his wife. 


Are they detained?| ‘The usual Gk. reading 
is pymore Katioxvvrat, ze. “ Are they ashamed 
(or ‘disappointed ;’ cp. the LXXtal use of 
the word in ‘Trommii Concord.’ s. 2.) be- 
cause they have not got the money?” Cp. 
Grotius, “an elusa ejus spes per Gabeli 
heredes” (‘ Crit. Sacr.’ z. /.) ; but this reading 
is—in accord with the other Versions— 
usually corrected into karéoynvra (Ilgen) or 
katioxovra. (Drusius): thus, Putas quare 
moratur filius meus? aut quare detentus est 
ibi? (Vulg. So Itala.) The Chald. supports 
this; ‘‘’ They perhaps detain him there.” 


is Gabael dead| ‘Tobit had not seen him 
for twenty years. 


4. The Vulg. reads: Flebat igitur mater 
ejus irremediabilibus lacrymis, atque dicebat: 
Heu, heu me, fili mi! ut quid te misimus pere- 
grinari, lumen oculorum nostrorum, baculum 
Senectutis nostra, solatium vite nostra, spem 
posteritatis nostre (see v. 17, note). Omnia 
simul in te uno habentes, te non debuimus di- 
mittere a nobis. The lamentation is touch- 
ingly expressed by the Chald.: “ Woe is me, 
my son, that I sent thee to go to a distant 
land; the light of mine eyes, why did I let 


The Vulg. explains, causa 


29 


thee go Cp. David’s lament for Absalom 
(2 Sam. xviil. 33). 

5. I care for nothing] Gk. od péder pot. 
Some commentators take this to be an ex- 
pression of comparison between herself and 
Tobit: “It was not my doing, but thy 
father’s that thou, my son, didst go away. 
Therefore I do not blame myself” &c.; but 
such a sense is invested with unnatural bitter- 
ness. Either the words are to be taken as an 
agonized expression of grief, or the conjec- 
tural reading may be adopted, & (= ovat) 
péAex pot, Which the Vulg. and Chald. (see 
previous note) Aeu, “woe,” indicate. Other 
conjectural readings are @s péAee por, Or 
ov pédec pou (Fritzsche), or od perce cor 
(Tischendorf). 


the light of mine eyes| A personification 
of the Psalmist’s expression (Ps. xxxviil. 10). 
For similar terms of endearment, cp. Deut. 
XR. TOs PSeXVvils oe CCR dont 

6. for he is safe] Some of the Versions 
add reasons for this opinion; that of the 
Chald. being by no means calculated to 
reassure an anxious mother: ‘He has met 
only with an accident.’ The Itala is more 
comforting: Salwus est jilius noster ; sed aliqua 
forsitan mora detinet illos; homo enim qui cum 
illo ivit fidelis est, et ex fratribus nostris (cp. 
the Vulg.). The Hebrew Version correspond- 
ing to vv. 1-6 is singularly condensed and 
barren of details. 


7. And she went out @’c.| The Chald. 
reading is: “* And she went out into the cross- 
way by day and by night to the place where 
her son should arrive, and she ate nothing 
but tears in the night, and her heart had no 


v. 8—12.] 


until the fourteen days of the wed- 
ding were expired, which Raguel had 
sworn that he should spend there. 
Then Tobias said to Raguel, Let me 
go, for my father. and my mother 
look no more to see me. 

8 But his father in law said unto 
him, Tarry with me, and I will send 
to thy father, and they shall declare 
unto him how things go with thee. 

9g But Tobias said, No; but let 
me go to my father. 

10 Then Raguel arose, and gave 
him Sara his wife, and half his goods, 
servants, and cattle, and money : 

1r And he blessed them, and sent 


rest.” (Heb.: “and she tasted nothing but 
tears for days and nights.”) ‘The Vulg. thus 
depicts the daily life of Anna, guotidie exsiliens 
circumspicicbat, et circuibat vias emnes per quas 
Spes remeandi videbatur, ut procul videret eum, 
Sst fieri posset, venientem. ‘This Version has 
nothing corresponding to the E. V.: “and did 
eat .. . to see me” (end of v. 7). 


until the fourteen days @’c.| The Chald., 
Heb., and Itala begin a new paragraph here ; 
eg. Chald.: “ And when the fourteen days 
were expired” &c. 


9. Cp. the Chald.: “. .. I will send to 
declare to thy father all that thou hast done. 
Tobiyah answered him, Give me leave to 
return to my father.” The Vulg. words it: 
--.- ego mittam nuntium salutis de te... 
Cui Tobias ait: Ego novi quia pater meus et 
mater mea modo dies computant, et cruciatur 
Spiritus eorum in tpsis. 


10. servants} Gk. copara; cp. Gen. 
RCN Iam One (Ie NeNCy) ee oe IVLACC, “Wills Dace ReVs 
xvili. 13. The word (plur.) is not infrequent 
in classical Greek for human beings, and is 
specially applied to slaves (see Liddell and 
Scott, ‘ Lex.’ s.7.). The meaning here is that 
adopted by the E. V. (cp. Chald.), and ex- 
panded by the Heb. into “servants (male) 
and maid-servants” (cp. Vulg. and Itala, 
pueros et puellas). 


cattle and money| Expanded by most of 
the other Versions: e.g. Chald., “‘asses, and 
camels, sheep, and oxen, and garments (of 
fine linen and purple, Heb.), and vessels of 
silver and gold.” 


1l. The blessing is differently given by the 
other Versions, which contain the same 
thought as the Greek, evodace: tyas réxva 
6 beds rod ovpavod mpd Tod pe aroOareiv. 
Thus the Vulgate: Angelus Domini sanctus 
sit in itinere vestro, perducatque ves incolumes, 


Apoc.—Vol. 1. 


TOBIT... X. 


them away, saying, The God of 
heaven give you a prosperous journey, 
my children. 
12 And he said to his daughter, 
Honour thy father and thy mother in 
law, which are now thy parents, that 
I may hear good report of thee. And 
he kissed her. Edna also said to 
Tobias, The Lord of heaven restore 
thee, my dear brother, and grant 
that I may see thy children of my 
daughter Sara before I die, that I 
may rejoice before the Lord: behold, 


I commit my daughter unto thee !of ! Or, 02 
safely 


special trust; wherefore do not entreat 47 
her evil. 


et inveniatis omnia recte circa parentes vestros, 
et videant oculi mei filios vestros priusquam 
moriar. The Heb. has the often-recurring 
thought (cp. ix. 6, note), “ May God, the 
Lord God of your fathers, bless you, and let 
me see of you sons who occupy themselves 
in the Law of the Lord.” 


12. Honour thy father and thy mother in 
law| Note this application of the Fifth 
Commandment. ‘The father-in-law and 
mother-in-law were to be to her “ parents,” 
on the principle that her husband’s kindred 
became also her kindred. Enmity between 
mother-in-law and daughter-in-law was one 
of the signs of a corrupt and demoralised 
state of society : see Micah vii. 6 (Churton). 

The Vulgate drops the form of a per- 
sonal address, and closes this chapter with 
some sterling advice to a newly-married 
couple, consisting of five rules: Et apprehen- 
dentes parentes jiliam suam, osculati sunt eam, 
et dimiserunt ire, monentes eam (1) honorare 
soceros, (2) diligere maritum, (3) regere fami= 
liam, (4) gubernare domum et (5) seipsam 
irreprehensibilem exhibere (cp. Tit. il. 5). 
In the Chald. and Itala, as in the E. V., 
Raguel blesses Sara, and Edna Tobias; in 
the Hebrew, Anna’s admonition is put in 
Raguel’s mouth. The Chald. rendering of 
Anna’s blessing is as follows (cp. also the 
Itala): “Thou art my son and my brother ; 
may the God of heaven lead thee in peace, 
and let me see righteous children before me 
of Sara my daughter (Heb. ‘children good 
in the sight of the Lord before I die’). Now 
behold Sara my daughter is in thy hand; 
entreat her not evil all the days of her life 
(cp. Col. iii. 19). Go in peace. I am thy 
mother, and Sara is thy wife. May God 
prosper your ways all the days of your lives.” 
The last words are thus presented in fhe 
Itala: Diligat te Dominus et illam, ut sitis in 
loco sanctitatis omnibus diebus vite vestre. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


6 Tobias’ mother spieth her son coming. 10 Fis 
Sather meeteth him at the door, and recovereth 
his sight. 14 He praiseth God, 17 and wel- 
cometh his daughter in law. 


FTER these things Tobias went 

his way, praising God that he 

had given him a prosperous journey, 

and blessed Raguel and Edna his wife, 

and went on his way till they drew 
near unto Nineve. 


LOB 


[v. 1—6. 


2 Then Raphael said to Tobias, 
Thou knowest, brother, how thou 
didst leave thy father : 

3 Let us haste before thy wife, and 
prepare the house. 

4 And take in thine hand the gall 
of the fish. So they went their way, 
and the dog went after them. 

5 Now Anna sat looking about 
toward the way for her son. 

6 And when she espied him com- 


of special trust] Gk. ev mapaxaraénky : 
Itala, tanquam bonum depositum ; more pre- 
cious than the money ‘entrusted to,” ‘ de- 
posited with” Gabael (iv. 1). Cp. Prov. 
xxxl. 10 &c. The Itala adds: Ez osculata 
est utrosque, et dimisit illos sanos (cp. the 
Heb.). 

The Syriac closes the chapter with the 
reflection : “ And Tobias rejoiced, and praised 
the God of heaven and earth, and said, My 
wife’s parents shall be honoured by me like 
my own parents, all the days of my life.” 

The first verse of ch. xi. forms in the 
Chald. and Itala the concluding verse (with 
slight changes) of ch. x. 


CHAPTER XI. 


1. The Chald. amplifies the “praise” to God 
and the “blessing” upon Raguel and Edna 
as follows :—“‘ He blessed the God of heaven 
and earth, Who had sent His Angel and pros- 
pered his journey, and blessed Reuel and 
Ednah his wife, saying, May God help me to 
honour you all the days of your lives.” The 
last words assume a more positive form in the 
Itala, LZnjunctum est. mihi a Domino honorari 
vos &C. 


and went on his way till they drew near 
unto Nineve| ‘The “near unto” is defined 
by the Itala, donec venirent Charam (Vulg. 
Charan, emended by Reusch into Calach) 
qua civitas est contra Ninevem (Vulg. que est 
in medio itinere contra Nineven, undecimo 
die). The Chald. and Heb. call the place 
“ Akris” (altered by the Persian translation 
of the Heb. into “ Akdim”), and unite in 
placing it ‘over against Nineveh.” The 
Syriac calls it Kosra (or Kasri, possibly the 
origin of the Kaapeia of the Greek text B) 
or Bosra. Many conjectures as to this place 
are forthcoming, but no identification of it; 
the Vulg. reading being probably a misprint 
or an editorial emendation to the well-known 
city in Mesopotamia (Gen. xi. 31), however 
geographically inaccurate, rather than some 
imaginary place of that name on the route. 


According to the Vulg., the place was reached 
undecimo die; but this must be understood 
as thé time taken by the caravan described 
in x. to. The time required by travellers 
between Ecbatana and Nineveh is variously 
estimated by commentators from one to six 
weeks (see Gutberlet, p. 264). A mountain- 
range (the Zagros) had to be crossed, and the 
difference between the time required by two 
travellers (v. 3) mounted on dromedaries and 
“hasting,” and that by women, attendants, 
and herds, would necessarily be great. The 
Vulg. implies (see above and on w. 15) 
that Sara’s united company took eighteen 
days to reach Nineveh. The latter half of the 
journey was performed more rapidly than the 
former, viz. in seven days; and therefore by 
Tobias and the Angel alone in three to four 
days. The Vulg. is not, however, supported 
by the other Versions. 


2, The interrogative form of the Gk. and 
Itala is dropped by the other Versions. The 
Heb., with a true apprehension of a son’s 
affection, adds the words in Italics, ‘‘ Thou 
knowest how thou didst leave thy father and 
thy mother” (cp. ix. 4, note). 


3. The Vulg. reads: Si placet itaque tibi, 
pracedamus, et lento gradu sequantur iter nos- 
trum familie simul cum conjuge tua et cum 
animalibus (cp. Gen. xxxiil. 13, 14). In 
blunter phrase the Chald. puts it, “let thy 
wife go behind us with our men, and I and 
thou will go to prepare the house.” 


4. take... fish| Tinese words are found 
in all the Versions except the Chaldee ; from 
which, as also from the Heb., all mention of 
the ‘‘ dog” is absent. 


5. The Chald. reads, “ And they found his 
mother sitting on the cross-way looking about 
for her son” (cp. x. 6, note). The yearning, 
watching life of the mother is thus described 
by the Vulg.: Anna autem sedebat secus viam 
quotidie in supercilio montis, unde respicere 
poterat de longinquo. Kt dum ex eodem loco 
Specularetur adventum ejus, vidit a longe et 
illico agnovit venientem filium ejus, currensque 
nuntiavit viro suo, dicens &c. “She saw,” 


Vv. 7—12.] 


ing, she said to his father, Behold, thy 
son cometh, and the man that went 
with him. 

- 7 Then said Raphael, I know, 
Tobias, that thy father will open his 
eyes. 

8 Therefore anoint thou his eyes 
with the gall, and being pricked there- 
with, he shall rub, and the whiteness 
shall fall away, and he shall see thee. 

g Then Anna ran forth, and fell 


upon the neck of her son, and said 


MOBIis XT. 


unto him, Seeing I have seen thee, 
my son, from henceforth I am con- 
tent to die. And they wept both. 

10 Tobit also went forth toward 
the door, and stumbled: but his son 
ran unto him, 

1r And took hold of his father: 
and he strake of the gall on his father’s 
eyes, saying, Be of good hope, my 
father. 

12 And when his eyes began to 
smart, he rubbed them ; 


says the Syriac, “the dog coming at full 
speed.” 


6. thy son cometh| Gk. 6 vids pov; so the 
Heb., but not the Lat. texts. This appropri- 
ation of him—‘“‘my son ”—corresponding with 
the language and thoughts of x. 4, 5 (see 
notes)—is practically supported by the Chald., 
which omits to mention her return to Tobit, 
but reads: ‘‘ And when she saw him, she ran 
to meet him” (not, i.e. to his father, as in the 
other Versions). ‘‘ And she embraced and 
kissed him, saying, Blessed be God, Who 
hath brought thee back in peace, for I 
counted to see thy face never more. And 
now, my son, why didst thou delay to come? 
And he told her everything. And she was 
exceeding glad, and said to him, Go thou to 
thy father, and I will stay here until thy wife 
cometh.” Contrast v. 9. 


7. The words of Raphael as given by the 
Vulg. contain an injunction not mentioned by 
the other Versions: At ubi introieris domum 
tuam, statim adora Dominum Deum tuum ; 
et gratias agens Ei, accede ad patrem tuum et 
osculare eum &c. 


1 know that thy father will open his eyes] 
In the effort to see the son restored to him. 
The Heb., Vulg., and Itala prefer the sense 
““T know that his eyes shall be opened ;” ze. 
with the gall (Heb.). 


8 and being pricked therewith, he shall rub 
ds'c.] The Itala followed a different reading : 
et insidet medicamentum ; et decoriabis albugines 
ab oculis ejus, &c. ‘The share taken by Tobias 
in relieving his father is endorsed by the Vulg. 
(see vv. 10-12, notes). 


he shall see thee] Cp. the Vulg. wvidebit 
pater tuus lumen celi, et in aspectu tuo gau- 
debit. 

After these words the Vulg. adds a verse of 
* which no trace exists in the other Versions: 
Tune pracucurrit canis (‘““memor  veteris 
domini,” explains Grotius, “ut Argus in 
Odyssea”) gui simul fuerat in via, et quasi 
nuntius adveniens, blandimento sue caude 


gaudebat, Bede, following up the thought 


noticed in v. 16, note, discovers in the glad- 
ness of the “ dog” the type of the joy where- 
with ‘“doctores” (teachers) rejoice when 
they see Judea by their ministry brought 
back to the Lord. “They rejoice at the 
perception of the reward of eternal life, and 
promise the immediate arrival of the grace of 
Christ.” 


9. “Anna,” says the Syriac, “put on a 
vail and ran forth &c.” 

I am content to die] So Israel could say 
when he once again embraced his son Joseph 
(Gen. xlvi. 30). 


10. Some words assigned by the Chald. 
to Tobit may fitly precede the account in 
this verse: ‘‘ And when Tobi heard that his 
son was come, he was exceeding glad, and 
said to him, My son, come towards me that 
I may kiss thee, for I cannot go towards 
thee.” 

stumbled| ‘For he did not see,” adds the 
Heb. The Vulg. has some interesting ad- 
ditions: Et consurgens cacus pater ejus, cepit 
offendens pedibus currere ; et data manu puero, 
occurrit obviam filio suo ; et suscipiens, osculatus 
est eum cum uxore sua; et ceperunt ambo flere 
pre gaudio. Cumque adorassent Deum (cp. v. 
7, note), et gratias egissent, consederunt. Tune 
sumens Tobias de felle piscis, linivit oculos patris 
Sui. 

11. Be of good hope| Gk. Odpoe.: rather as 
in Itala, Forti animo esto (cp, vil. 18). The 
underlying thought is an exhortation to 
courage. ‘The other Versions, except the 
Syriac, have no remark corresponding to this : 
but one Gk. MS. makes ‘Tobit exclaim, as he 
felt the smart from the gall, ‘‘ What hast 
thou done to me, my son?” to which Tobias 
answers, ‘‘ It is a medicine to heal thee” (so 
the Syriac). 

12. began to smart.| Cp. the Vulgate, Et 
sustinuit quast dimidiam fere horam, et cepit 
albugo ex oculis ejus, quasi membrana ovi, 
egredi. The vehemence of his action is noted 
by the Itala, Bt decoriavit duabus manibus al- 
bugines (see onii. 10) oculorum ejus. One last 
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13 And the whiteness pilled away 
from the corners of his eyes: and 
when he saw his son, he fell upon his 
neck, 

14, And he wept, and said, Blessed 
art thou, O God, and blessed is thy 
name for ever; and blessed are all 


thine holy angels: 


iO Bees 


[v. 13—16, 


15 For thou hast scourged, and 
hast taken pity on me: for, behold, 
I see my son Tobias. And his son 
went in rejoicing, and told his father 
the great things that had happened to 
him in Media. 

16 Then Tobit went out to meet 
his daughter in law at the gate of 


filial act of helpfulness to his father is recorded 
by the Vulgate: Quam (sctl. albuginem) ap- 
prehendens Tobias, traxit ab oculis ejus, statim- 
que visum recepit. “He saw the light and 
glorified God” (Syriac). “And God,” says 
the Chald., ‘‘made his eyes whole as they 
were before. And Tobi rejoiced at the great 
goodness which God had shewn him.” ‘The 
rejoicing was taken up by others: Ez glorifi- 
cabant Deum, ipse videlicet et uxor ejus, et 
omnes qui sciebant eum (Vulg.). ‘So shall 
the Jews,” says Bede, “ after they shall have 
known the very bitter malice of their most 
hateful enemy, receive the lost light. They 
have the zeal of God, but not according to 
knowledge.” 

‘The question whether this was a miraculous 
cure or one due to natural means has been 
hotly debated. ‘They who refuse credibility 
to narratives containing miracles find here 
one proof of the fictitious character of this 
Book. The upholders of its authenticity 
do not find it necessary to discuss this test. 
They rest content with the sober comment of 
the Chaldee and Heb. texts, and “rejoice” 
at this instance of the “ great goodness” of 
God. 


14. blessed are all thine holy angels| As 
members of God’s “kingdom” (cp. xiii. 1), 
who minister His blessings to men (Heb. 
i. 14), and to whom honour and reverence 
are due, though the service of praise be given 
to God alone. 


15. thou hast scourged, and hast taken pity 
on me| Cp. xl. 2. The classical reference 
is Deut. xxxii. 39, the language of which is 
adopted by the Heb. and Chald. Versions 
here. ‘These Versions (and the Vulg.) give 
Tobit’s words without any reference to 
Angels, and are marked by sufficient variation 
to deserve separate quotation. The Chald. 
reads: ‘And ‘Tobi blessed God, saying, 
Blessed be God, Who hath not’ withholden 
His bounty from me, and hath brought me 
out of darkness to light. It is Thou Who 
strikest and healest.. There is none like Thee, 
‘Who healeth for no reward, and there is no 
god in heaven or on earth who doeth mighty 
deeds like Thine.” The rendering of the 
Heb. is: “ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 
Who openeth the eyes of the blind, for He 


hath opened mine eyes. Blessed is He, and 
blessed is His Name for ever and ever, Who 
hath shewn this great kindness to me, for 
He smiteth and healeth, and killeth and 
maketh alive; and blessed, yea blessed is He 
Who hath prospered thy journey, and Who 
hath brought thee back to us in peace and 
quietness.” 

The Versions supply some details which 
make the story more connected. ‘Thus 
the Chald.: ‘ Tobiyyah then related to his 
father all that he had done. And they pre- 
pared the house;” and the Vulg., zarravit 
parentibus suis omnia beneficia Dei, quae fecisset 
circa eum per hominem qui eum duxerat: ex- 
panded by the Itala, et indicavit patri suo 
Thobias, quoniam perfecta est via illius bene a 
Domino Deo, et quia adtulit pecuniam; et 
quemadmodum accepit Sarram filiam Ragu- 
helis uxorem, et quia wenit et ipsa, et jam 
proximo est porte Ninive. According to w. 
3, Tobias and the Angel had “hasted” on; 
and, as it would seem (wv. 1, 16), leaving 
Sara near “the gate of Nineve.” The 
Vulgate, however, has a unique reading pre- 
ceding the words above: Ingressa est etiam 
post septem dies Sara, uxor jilit ejus, et omnis 
familia sana, et pecora, et cameli, et pecunia 
multa uxoris, sed et illa pecunia quam receperat 
a Gabelo,—apparently reckoning the septem 
dies onward from the undecimo die on which 
“‘ Charan” was reached (see v. 1, note). The 
accounts are hardly to be reconciled. 

The number “seven” (Vulg.) suggests an 
allegorical interpretation to Bede. The seven 
days typify the light of spiritual grace, which 
is septiform. Not till after seven days, when 
Tobit was restored to sight, did the wife of 
his son enter. So, not till after Judza shall 
have been enlightened by faith and shall have 
received the sevenfold grace of the Holy 
Spirit, shall the Church come to her, that 
there may be one fold and one Shepherd, one 


house of Christ founded upon one corner- 
stone. 


_16. Chald.: “Then Tobi went forth with 
his son Tobiyyah to meet his daughter-in-law, 
and Raphael with them;” making no mention 
of Anna (see wv. 6, note). The Heb., Itala, 
and Syriac represent Tobit and Anna as going 
forth together to meet Sara. Anna would 
probably have returned to her home after 


Junius, 


v. 17—3.] TOBULT. 
Nineve, rejoicing, and praising God : 
and they which saw him go mar- 
velled, because he had received his 
sight. 

17 But Tobit gave thanks before 
them, because God had mercy on him. 
And when he came near to Sara his 
daughter in law, he blessed her, say- 
ing, Thou art welcome, daughter : 
God be blessed, which hath brought 
thee unto us, and blessed be thy father 
and thy mother. And there was joy 
among all his brethren which were at 
Nineve. 


18 And Achiacharus, 'and Nasbas 


0 tS . 
so called his brother’s son, came : 


asbas. 


19 And Tobias’ wedding was kept 
seven days with great joy. 


her first welcome to Sara, and now accom- 
panied her husband. 


they which saw him go marvelled| Cp. 
the itala: videbant Thobin, qui erat in porta 
Nineve, venientem, et ambulantem cum omni 
virtute sua, nemine dante ei manum ; et mira- 
bantur. 


17. Thou art welcome, daughter] Gk. €dOo.s 
tyaivovoa Ovyarep; more literally repro- 
duced in the Itala: ut adpropinquavit Thobias, 
adducens Sarram uxorem suam, benedixit ill 
Thobis, dicens: Intra sana, Sarra filia. Bene- 
dictus Deus... . et benedictus Thobias jilius 
meus, et benedicta tua filia; intra in domum 
tuam sana, in benedictione et gaudio. “He 
brought her into his house,” adds the Chald., 
‘and blessed her, saying, May God give thee 
of this wife righteous children, and may mine 
eyes and the eyes of thy mother behold 
them.” 


18. Achiacharus and Nasbas| On the 
former, see i. 21, note. ‘The second name 
is given as “ Nabal” by the Itala, “ Nabath” 
by the Vulgate (= Nabat, 1 Kings xi. 26), 
and “Laban” by the Syriac. ‘The idea (see 
marg. rendering) that Nasbas was also a name 
given to Achiacharus is supported by Grotius, 
Bissell &c.; but rejected by Hilgenfeld and 
Gutberlet. The former considers Nasbas 
“ brother’s son” not to Tobit but to Achia- 
charus; and the latter argues for the existence 
of two separate individuals here, on the ground 
that in xiv. ro the proper reading is “‘ Nadab” 
(as given by the Itala and Sinait. Gk.) instead 
of “Aman,” and that “Nadab” there and 
“ Nabal” here are the same persons. ‘The 
difference between “ Nadab” and “ Nabal ” is 
not perhaps insuperable if regarded as an 
alteration due to a scribe, but the identifica~ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


5, Tobit offereth half to the angel for his pains. 
6 But he calleth them both aside, and exhort- 
eth them, 15 and telleth them that he was azz 
angel, 21 and was seen no more. 


HEN Tobit called his son To- 

bias, and said unto him, My 

son, see that the man have his wages, 

which went with thee, and thou must 
give him more. 

2 And Tobias said unto him, O 
father, it is no harm to me to give 
him half of those things which I have 
brought : ; 

3 For he hath brought me again 
to thee in safety, and made whole my 
wife, and brought me the money, and 
likewise healed thee. 


tion is precarious, and the existence of more 
than one person here is sufficiently supported 
by the plural of the Itala, Vulg., and Heb., 
though no names are given in the last-named 
text: “all the Jews who were in Nineveh 
rejoiced with great joy at this great kindness 
which the Lord had shewn to Tobi and his 
son. And they gave Tobiyyah many precious 
gifts.” The paragraph is entirely absent from 
the Chald. text. 


CHAPTER XII. 


1. The Chald. version of this chapter is 
not only briefer, but in other points follows 
a unique reading (see Additional Note). 

The events described took place, according 
to the Syriac, when the feast was ended and 
the guests were gone. 

The Vulg. puts the language of Tobit in 
the form of a question: Quid possumus dare 
viro isti sancto, qui venit tecum? and expands 
the four benefits enumerated by Tobias (w. 4) 
into me duxit et reduxit sanum, pecuniam a 
Gabelo ipse recepit, uxorem ipse me habere fecit, 
et demonium ab ea ipse compescuit, gaudium 
parentibus ejus fecit, meipsum a devoratione 
piscis eripuit, te quoque videre fecit lumen 
cali, et bonis omnibus per eum repleti sumus. 
Ouid illi ad hac poterimus dignum dare ? 

It was not only what all could do for one 
to whom all were indebted, but—according 
to the Syriac—Tobias, conscious of the great 
service rendered to himself individually, ex- 
claims, “I also have enough wherewith’ to 
recompense him” (cp. Gen. xxxill. 11). The 
Heb., on the contrary, is less lavish in dona- 
tion. The “wages” (v. 14, 15) and “more” 
are assessed at “ half the silver ” which Tobias 
brought back. 
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1 Or, with 


honour. 


4 Then the old man said, It is due 
unto him. 

5 So he called the angel, and he 
said unto him, Take half of all that 
ye have brought, and go away in 
safety. 

6 Then he took them both apart, 
and said unto them, Bless God, praise 
him, and magnify him, and praise him 
for the things which he hath done 
unto you in the sight of all that live. 
It is good to praise God, and exalt his 
name, and 'honourably to shew forth 
the works of God; therefore be not 
slack to praise him. 


LOB: SEL 


[v. 4—9. 


7 It is good to keep close the se- 
cret of a king, but it is honourable 
to reveal the works of God. 
that which is good, and no evil shall 
touch you. 

8 Prayer is good with fasting and 
alms and righteousness. %A little 
with righteousness is better than 
much with unrighteousness. It is 
better to give alms than to lay up 
gold : 

‘For alms doth deliver from 
death, and shall purge away all sin. 
Those that exercise alms and righ- 
teousness shall be filled with life: 


6. apart] Gk. kpumrés; Itala, abscondite ; 
Vulg. occulte. 


praise him... in the sight of all that live] 
Connect, as inthe Gk. and Lat. Versions, these 
last words with “ praise Him”: ‘“ Praise 
Him in the sight &c., for all” &c. Cp. Pss. 
xcii. 1; cxlvii. 1. The Vulg. specifies parti- 
cularly, quia fecit wvobiscum misericordiam 
suam. 


7. The connexion of this verse with what 
precedes is this : “ Be not slack to praise God” ; 
py Oxvetre,—“ do not scruple or hesitate 
about this. There are matters with reference 
to which silence is golden; such as the good 
deeds of men, or the affairs of kings. Good 
men do not wish to be praised; kings may 
not wish their affairs made known. Be 
slack to praise or reveal such things; but 
praise aloud God’s goodness and reveal the 
works of the King of kings. His mercy and 
greatness, His love and majesty, can never be 
praised enough.” Note the antithesis “ good ” 
and “honourable,” “keep close” and “re- 
veal,” “secret” and “works,” “a king” and 
“ God.” 

On the other hand, there are “secret 
things” of God which cannot be, and are not 
to be, revealed to those incapable of receiving 
them. Origen and St. Athanasius used this 
passage as a protest against irreverence, and 
as an authority for not discussing Divine 
mysteries before the profane and unbelieving 
(see Churton 2. /.). 


secret] Gk. puornpiov; Itala and Vulg., 
sacramentum, the frequent Latin rendering of 
the Gk. word (cp, Wisd. vi. 24; Dan. ii. 30, 
473 Rey. i. 20, xvii. 7). 


Do that which is good . . . touch you] The 
words are absent from the Latin Versions, 
the Heb., and some Gk. MSS., though some 
critics have taken them to contain the leading 
thought of the Book (Rosenthal, p. 123). 


The translation “touch” hardly expresses the 
evpnoe of the Gk. “Evil” had “touched” 
Tobit, but never in such a way as to reach 
or find his deeper life. Cp. Ps. xci. 9, 10; 
Prov. xii. 21; Matt. x. 28; 1 Pet. iii. 13. 


8. The language of Raphael to Tobit 
should be compared with that of Tobit to 
Tobias (iv. 7-11, 16). Itis as if the Angel 
reminded Tobit of his own advice, and then 
pointed to the reward which obedience to 
that advice had brought to him and Tobias. 
The Itala renders the opening words, Bona est 
oratio cum jejunio, et eleemosyna cum justitia. 
On the three cardinal virtues here brought 
together—* prayer, fasting, and almsgiving ” 
—cp. the language of Thomas Aquinas: 
“ Dominus ponit tria opera (Matt. vi. 1-18), 
ad que omnia alia reducuntur. Nam omnia, 
que aliquis facit ad refrenandum seipsum in 
suis concupiscentiis reducuntur ad jejunium, 
quzcumque vero fiunt propter dilectionem 
proximi reducuntur ad eleemosynam, quz- 
cumque vero propter cultum Dei fiunt, 
reducuntur ad orationem ” (quoted by Gut- 
berlet). 


9. Cp. marg. ref. and xiv. 11. It will be 
observed that this passage dwells in very 
remarkable language on almsgiving. The 
expressions used are stronger than those of 
Dan. iv. 27 (cp. LXX. and Vulg.), and some 
commentators do not hesitate to describe 
the teaching as obviously in contradiction 
to. the letter and spirit of the canonical 
Scriptures. Others, however, notice the 
proverbial character of the expressions used ; 
the qualifications imposed on the first part 
of the verse by the second, and the con- 
dition attached to both fasting and alms- 
giving—the being accompanied with prayer. 
It may be urged that the parables of the rich 
fool (Luke xii. 16-21) and of the “rich 
glutton and Lazarus” (Luke xvi. 19), as also 
the comment of Christ upon one, “who should 


ZT )o * x Pet. 3. 


© ch. 4. 10 


v. 10—15.| 


10 But they that sin are enemies 
to their own life. 

11 Surely I will keep close nothing 
from you. For I said, It was good 
to keep close the secret of a king, but 
that it was honourable to reveal the 
works of God. 

12 Now therefore, when thou didst 
pray, and Sara thy daughter in law, 
I did bring the remembrance of your 
prayers before the Holy One: and 


TOBIT. XIL 


when thou didst bury the dead, I was 
with thee likewise. 

13 And when thou didst not delay 
to rise up, and leave thy dinner, 'to 
go and cover the dead, thy good deed 
was not hid from me: but I was with 
thee. 

14 And now God hath sent me to 
heal thee and Sara thy daughter in 
law. 

15 I am Raphael, one of the seven 


gain the whole world and yet lose his own 
soul” (Matt. xvi. 26, 27), inculcate a not 
less distinct warning against selfishness—the 
living death—a corrective of which is alms- 
giving. But the passage certainly reflects 
Rabbinic teaching on the subject (see 
Buxtorf’s ‘ Rabb. Lex’ s.v.; Mill’s ‘ British 
Jews, p. 273; Edersheim’s ‘Life of Jesus,’ 
1. 534) 

The Lat. Versions explain the balder state- 
ment of the text, and indicate the truer line 
of interpretation (cp. iv. 10, note). Thus the 
Itala, endorsing the opening words of the 
verse, omits the word “ a//” (sin), and renders 
the words which follow, Oui faciunt eleemosy- 
nam et miserationem et justitiam, saturabuntur 
vita eterna: so the Vulgate, eleemosyna a 
morte liberat ; et ipsa est qua purgat peccata, 
et facit invenire misericordiam et vitam 
aternam. Qui autem faciunt peccatum et ini- 
quitatem, hostes sunt anime suc. 

The “death” of this verse has more than 
one meaning. From death did loving ones 
save and conceal the man whose deeds of 
kindness to the dead, and whose alms to 
the living, were known and remembered 
(i. 19, 20, notes). From a similar death 
Manasses escaped (xiv. 10). Again “ death” 
is the death inflicted upon themselves by 
those “who are enemies to their own life” 
(w. 10; Ps. ix.6; Prov. viii. 36; Wisd. i. 12), 
the contrast to which is “life” now and in 
the future. 

The estimate of almsgiving formed by 
Thomas Aquinas isas follows: ‘ Eleemosyna 
in se includit virtutem orationis et jejunii 
duplici ratione: 1°. quia eleemosyna eum 
constituit, cui datur, debitorem ad orandum 
et jejunandum et alia bona, que potest, facien- 
dum pro eo, qui dedit. 2°. quia eleemosyna 
propter Deum data est quasi quedam oblatio 
Deo facta . . . oblatio autem ipsi Deo facta 
vim orationis habet. Et similiter in quantum 
bona exteriora ad corporis conservationem 
ordinantur, subtractio externorum bonorum 
per eleemosynam, quasi virtute continet 
jejunium, quo maceratur corpus.” Cp. the 
Homily ‘on Alms-deeds,’ and Churton’s 
excellent note here. 


12. when thou didst pray t'c.| The Heb. 
adds, “on account of the tribulation of your 
Soul = (Cpeitiy 10, 115) 16): 

I did bring the remembrance of your prayers 
@c.] Gk. rpoojyayoy rd pynpdovvoy ris 
mpooevxns tpav. Cp. v.15; Acts x. 4; Rev. 
vil, 3, 4. The language of the Heb. text, 
“I offered your prayer before the throne of 
God,” and of the Lat. Versions (cp. the 
Itala, obtuli memoriam orationis vestre in con- 
Spectu claritatis Det, et legi), intimate that like 
the “sweet savour” (Lev. il. 9) of a sacri- 
fice their prayers were acceptable to God. 
Raphael and the other “holy Angels (wv. 15) 
present the prayers not as mediators and 
intercessors, adding virtue to their prayers 
from their merits,—for this belongs to our 
Saviour Christ alone, the only meritorious 
Mediator between God and man,—but as 
messengers relating and reporting our prayers 
before God” (Bull, quoted by Churton). 

For the events alluded to in the latter part 
of this verse and in v. 13, cp. 1. 173 il. 1-17. 


13. I was with thee| As watcher and 
witness; as one of “the eyes of the Lord 
which run to and fro through the whole 
earth” (Zech. iv. ro). 


14. Previous to this declaration of God’s 
goodness, some of the Versions insert in vary- 
ing terms an explanation. The simplest is 
the Itala, which reads, missus sum tentare te 
et Sarram nurum tuum: this is enlarged by 
the Vulg., guia acceptus eras Deo, necesse 
fuit ut tentatio probaret te (cp. 2 Tim. iil. 12 ; 
James i. 2 &c.), and the Heb. “God hath 
tried thee by the blindness of thine eyes, for 
the Lord trieth the righteous.” Cp. Ecclus. 
ii. 5; Wisd. iil. 5, 6. 


15. one of the seven holy angels| Cp. Rev. 
viii. 2. The Heb. and Syriac omit the 
number “seven”: “I am the Angel Raphael, 
one of the princes who minister before the | 
throne of glory” (cp. the Heb. of Dan. x. 13). 
Raphael—true to his name (ili. 17)—describes 
himself not only as the “healer” (v. 14), but 
as companion of Tobit in his duties of love 
towards God and man (wv, 12, 13). 
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i Gr. f0 go 
and bury. 
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232 [v. 16—20. 

18 For not of any favour of mine, 
but by the will of our God I came; 
wherefore praise him for ever. 

19 “All these days I did appear Gen. 26. 


unto you; but I did neither eat nor Jade oa 


holy angels, which present the prayers 
of the saints, and which go in and 
out before the glory of the Holy 
One. 


16 Then they were both troubled, 
and fell upon their faces: for they 
feared. 

17 But he said unto them, Fear 
not, for it shall go well with you; 
praise God therefore. 


The previous history has further brought 
him forward in the character of guardian- 
Angel to the travelling Tobias. As such he 
is twice figured in the Roman catacombs, 
and allusions to this story are frequent in 
the ‘Vitri Antichi.” The Roman Catholic 
Church has given in her hymns a place to 
these features of his character, ‘The Vesper 
Hymn for Oct. 24— 


*< Collaudamus venerantes omnes cceli principes, 
Sed preecipue fidelem medicum et comitem 
Raphaelem, in virtute alligantem dzemonem : 
Quo custode procul pelle, Rex Christe piissime, 
Omne nefas inimici. Mundo corde et corpore 
Paradiso redde tuo nos sola clementia ”»— 


andthe prayer in the ‘Itinerarium cleri- 
corum’ (“ Angelus Raphael comitetur nobis- 
cum in via, ut cum pace, salute, et gaudio, 
revertamur ad propria ”’), are familiar instances 
of the hold which this feature of the Book of 
Tobit had acquired over the Liturgiologists 
of Rome. “When a good Angel,’ said 
Antony the Monk, “appears to a good man, 
he may well at first produce a feeling of fear 
on account of his unwonted appearance; but 
in the end he leaves peace and spiritual 
comfort.” 

On the question as to the origin of the 
number “seven,” see Excursus II. § i.(2). Its 
frequency amongst the Jews asa sacred and 
perfect number is by many traced to the Scrip- 
tural record of the Creation and the thereon 
grounded sacred septennial divisions (the Sab- 
bath, the Sabbatical year, the Jubilee) rather 
than to Babylonian or Persian influences. 

16. Cp. Judg. vi. 22, xiii, 22; Dan. x. 7; 
Te uerxsivan sc Neven eD7. 

17. for it shall go well with you] Rather, 
“peace shall be with you.” Cp. the Heb. and 
the pax vobiscum of the Latin Versions. ‘The 
usual salutation is intended (cp. Matt. x. 13). 


praise God therefore| Gk. evdoyeire els 
Toy ai@va, as in v. 18. Heb. “Bless the 
Lord for these great and wonderful things 
which He hath done unto you.” 


18. not of any favour of mine| The words 
are not to be understood as if the Angel had 
grudged what he had been permitted to do; 
but, as the words following indicate, that the 


drink, but ye did see a vision. = 
20 Nowtherefore give God thanks: 

for I go up to him that sent me; but 

write all things which are done in a 


book. 


motive at work had been simple and thorough 
obedience to “the will of our—his as well as 
Tobit’s—God.” 


19. Study the contrast with the statements 
of the marg. reff. The Heb. and Vulg. here 
are explanatory. Thus the Heb. is: “ Now 
as to myself, all the time I was with you ye 
saw me eat and drink, for so it appeared to 
your eyes; yet I did neither eat nor drink.” 
The Vulg. reads: Videbar quidem vobiscum 
manducare et bibere; sed ego cibo invisibilt et 
potu, qui ab hominibus videri non potest, utor ; 
an interesting reproduction of which is found 
in the words of the Angel who addresses 
Joachim, the reputed father of the Virgin 
Mary, “ Cibus meus invisibilis est, et potus 
meus ab hominibus mortalibus videri non 
potest” (Thilo, ‘Cod. Apoc. N.T.,’ i. 346). 
According to the later Jewish theology, the 
“heavenly glory” was the food of Angels. 
It was only in appearance, not in reality, that 
they seemed to eat like the mortals whom 
they visited (Weber, pp. 161, 162). The 
same interpretation is put upon the marg. reff. 
(Weber, p. 150). 

For the general question raised by the 
words of the Angel, see Matt. xxii. 30; Luke 
xxiv. 39. Martensen’s thought is worth 
quoting: “ The essential and distinguishing 
marks in the conception of an Angel are not 
personality, but spirit and power, operating 
as instruments for the fulfilment of the holy 
designs of Providence in the lives of men.” 
(‘ Dogmatics, § 71.) 


_ 20. give God thanks] Words preceded 
in the Syriac by the injunction, “ Arise from 
the earth.” The Vulg. adds, et narrate omnia 
mirabilia ejus. 

I go up to him that sent me] The resem- 
blance of these words to John xvi. 5, and 
the record of the ascension of the Angel, 
may illustrate the familiarity of the writers of 
the Versions which contain them with the 
language and events of the New Testament, 
but nothing more. Evidence either of the 
canonical worth of the Apocrypha, or of the 
influence of Christian. thought upon this 
Book, cannot be derived from them. Cp. 
the Heb. text here: “And now let me go, 
and I will go to the God Who sent me to 


v. 21—2.| 


21 And when they arose, they saw 
him no more. 
22 Then they confessed the great 
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and wonderful works of God, and how 
the angel of the Lord had appeared 
unto them. 


you. So they sent him away, and blessed the 
Lord for all this. And the Angel of the Lord 
went up to heaven (cp. Judg. vil. 21; xiii. 20), 
and appeared no more to Tobi and his son 
Tobiyyah.” 


write ...inabook| That these events and 
their lessons might be preserved and handed 


down to posterity. Cp. Luke i. 3; John 
SNS elveve larity 19: 

21,22. The Vulg. reads: Et cum hec 
dixisset, ab aspectu eorum ablatus est, et ultra 
eum videre non potuerunt. Tunc prostrati per 
horas tres in faciem, benedixerunt Deum; et 
exsurgentes, narraverunt omnia mirabilia ejus. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


The Chald. Version of this chapter is as 
follows :— 

“Now when they went into the house, 
Raphael. did not enter with them, but went 
his way. Afteratime Tobi saidto Tobiyyah, 
Go out into the market-place, and call our 
brother Azaryah, that I may give him his 
wages, and we will add to them, because he 
is a trusty and honest man. And Tobiyyah 
went out into the market-place, and sought, 
but found not Raphael, and he enquired 
about him of all the people of the town, but 
he did not find a man who had seen him. 


He returned to his father, and said to him, I 
have not found him. ‘Then his father knew 
that it was the Angel Raphael, whom God 
had sent to deliver Sarah from the hands of 
the demon, and to heal his eyes. And he 
blessed God, saying, Blessed be God, Who 
sent His good Angel with my son, and Who 
prospered his journey, and hath healed two 
poor and sick people like ourselves. And from 
that day forward God prospered Tobi and 
Tobiyyah his son, and gave him children of his 
wife Sarah. And Reuel and Ednah his wife 
died, and Tobbiyyah inherited all their goods.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The thanksgiving unto God, which Tobit wrote. 


God that liveth for ever, and blessed « peut, 
be his kingdom. 32 39: 


z Sam. 2. 


HEN Tobit wrote a prayer of 
rejoicing, and said, Blessed be 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1. a prayer of rejoicing| Tobit’s “ Eu- 
charistic prayer,’ as an old writer has 
called it, is something more than a mere 
cento of Scripture texts not very appositely 
strung together. If, as might be expected, 
largely composed of thoughts expressed in 
Scripture language (cp. Jonah i.; Dan. ix. 
3 &c.; St. Luke i. 46 &c.; the Prayer of 
Manasses ; and contrast Additions to Esther 
xiii. 8 &c., xiv. 3 &c.), it is also the utterance 
of a heart discerning in mercy and _ healing 
vouchsafed to an individual the type of re- 
demption and salvation offered to his nation 
(v. 6). It is not self-laudation but self-abne- 
gation which traces in the rehabilitation of 
his own home and the perpetuation of his own 
family a type of the “rebuilding of the taber- 
nacle of the Everlasting King” in the earthly 
Jerusalem (wv. 10, 16-18), and of the posterity 
of “the children of the just” (v. 13). . As his 
Own sorrow was a reflexion of the national 
sorrow (iii. 1-6), so his happiness was typical 
of national happiness. If before it was “ pro- 


2 *For he doth scourge, and hath 6. 
mercy: he leadeth down to hell, an 


fitable to die rather than to live” (ili. 6), now 
does he remind himself and his fellow- 
countrymen, “‘ He leadeth down to hell, and 
bringeth up again ” (wv. 2). 

There is no Chaldee text corresponding to 
this chapter, and the Hebrew presents it in 
a very abbreviated and different form (see 
Additional Note). 

blessed be his kingdom] ‘The Gk. and Lat. 
Versions detach the word “blessed” from 
“His kingdom,” and confine it to the -first 
clause. Thus the Itala: Quoniam in omnia 
secula regnum est illius. Some take “ His 
kingdom” as an expression equivalent to the 
host of Angels (cp. xi. 14); others find in the 
phrase an anticipation of the Beatitudes pro- 
nounced over those who-are in and of the 
kingdom of heaven (St. Matt. v. 3-12). 


Q. Cp. xi. 15 and marg. reff. here. In the 
Vulg. of vv. 1, 2, God is addressed personally, 
and not as by the other texts impersonally : 
Magnus es Domine.... Tu flagellas et salvas 
et non est qui effugiat manum tuam. ‘This 
direct appeal gives point to the charge in 


Wisd. 16. 
de. 
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sponding to “If ye turn 


bringeth up again: neither is there 
any that can avoid his hand. 

Confess him before the Gentiles, 
ye children of Israel: for he hath 
scattered us among them. 

4 There declare his greatness, and 
extol him before all the living: for 
he is our Lord, and he is the God our 
Father for ever. 

5 And he will scourge us for 
our iniquities, and will have mercy 
again, ¢and will gather us out of 
all nations, among whom he hath 
scattered us. 

6 If ye turn to him with your 
whole heart, and with your whole 
mind, and deal uprightly before him, 
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[v. 3—8. 


then will he turn unto you, and will 
not hide his face from you. “There- 
fore see what he will do with you, 
and confess him with your whole 
mouth, and praise the Lord of might, 
and extol the everlasting King. In 
the land of my captivity do I praise 
him, and declare his might and ma- 
jesty to a sinful nation. O ye sinners, 
turn and do justice before him: ‘who 
can tell if he will accept you, and ” 
have mercy on you? 

7 I will extol my God, and my 
soul shall praise the King of heaven, 
and shall rejoice in his greatness. 

8 Let all men speak, and let all 
praise him for Azs righteousness. 


v. 3: “* What I, Tobit, as an individual have 
done; you, Israel, as a nation also do.” 


4. There declare his greatness| Cp. Deut. 
xxxii. 3. For “greatness” the Itala has 
“mercy” (misericordiam) ; as it were de- 
fining “mercy ” to be the highest declaration 
of God’s ,“ greatness” (Num. xiv. 19; Neh. 
Kile CDmithes Collect stone the extn 
Sunday after Trinity). The Vulg. connects 
v. 4 with v. 3, and defines how the event of 
the dispersion may be used to the propagation 
of the true religion: Quoniam ideo dispersit 
vos inter gentes, que ignorant eum, ut vos 
enarretis mirabilia ejus, et faciatis scire eos 
quia non alius Deus omnipotens prater eum. 


5. he will scourge us| So the Gk. (lit. “in 
our iniquities”). The Lat. Versions have 
the past tense, castigavit nos propter iniqui- 
tates nostras (Vulg.); and the Itala changes 
the person throughout the verse as if drawing 
a distinction between Tobit and his people, 
Jagellavit vos.... colliget vos &c. 

The merciful “gathering out of all na- 
tions” (cp. Deut. xxx. 3) is to take effect, 
according to one Heb. text, “in the latter 
days.” 


Words corre- 
yeep wtxOml yO a 
are wanting to the Vulgate. 


confess him with your whole mouth| The 
Itala repeats the sentence of the previous 
clause : confitemini illi ex toto corde vestro, ut 
faciatis coram illo veritatem, The Vulg. has 
a different reading: <Aspicite ergo que fecit 
BOC et cum timore et tremore confitemini 
tit. 

praise the Lord of might] Gk. rdv Képiov 
ths Sukacoovyns, that “righteousness which 
exalteth a nation” (Prov. xiv. 34). The Lat. 
Versions vary the thought of the Greek: 


6. Cp. Deut. xxx. 2-4. 


thus the Itala, denedicite Domino in fustitia; 
and the Vulg., exa/tate in operibus vestris. 

the everlasting King| Gk. roy Baovdéa tov 
ai@vey (cp. Ps. cxlv. 13); Lat. Versions, 
regem saculorum. ‘This is preferable to the 
translation upheld by some, “king of the 
zons,” in the sense of “ worlds” (Heb. i. 2). 


a sinful nation] Over duaprodav. If the 
use of €Ovos be pressed as against \ads—the 
term usually applied to the Jewish nation— 
the “sinful nation” and the “‘ sinners” in the 
next clause will be the Assyrian (cp. Jonah iii. ; 
Nah. iii. 1; Gal. ii. 15); but if the term 
dyaptw dol be applied to Tobit’s own people 
in the next clause, ‘the sinful nation” in- 
tended is that of the Jews (cp. i. 5, 6). The 
whole context is in favour of this latter 
application. 

who can tell if he will accept you] Gk. et 
OeAnoer tyas: “find pleasure in you, and so 
accept you (cp. (Ps: “xvill.) x19.) xine 
Matt. xxvii. 43; Jonah iii. 9); “For God,” 
adds one Heb. text, “is full of compassion 
and gracious, longsuffering, and plenteous in 
mercy and truth” (cp. Ps. Ixxxvi. 15). 


7. the King of heaven| ‘The phrase, re- 
peated in wv. 11, occurs in the canonical 
Scriptures in Dan. iv. 37 only. It corresponds 
to a well-known Babylonian formula (cp. 
Dan. iv. 19, note), and is appropriate in the 
mouth of one who, like Tobit, resident in 
the midst of Assyrian idolatry, could raise it 
to its only legitimate Object. ‘ Honour and 
majesty,” says a Heb. MS., “are before Him; 
strength and beauty are in His Sanctuary” 
(cp. Ps. xcvi. 6). 

8. let all praise him for his righteousness] 
The Gk. has a curious rendering, é&opuo-= 
AoyeicOwaay aird €v ‘Ieporoddvpors, singling 
out “the home of God’s elect” as “the place 


© Jonah ; 


Vv. 9—15.] 
eo. O Jerusalem, the holy city, "he 
wee Will scourge thee for thy children’s 
eur Works, and will have mercy again on 
chi the sons of the righteous. 
| 10 Give praise to the Lord, for he 
is good: and praise the everlasting 
King, that his tabernacle may be 
builded in thee again with joy, and 
» te "let him make joyful there in thee 
those that are captives, and love in 
thee for ever those that are miserable. 
e7 11 @Many nations shall come from 


far to the name of the Lord God with 
gifts in their hands, even gifts to the 
King of heaven; all generations shall 
praise thee with great joy. 


where men ought to worship” (John iv. 20), 
and suggesting the subject of the next verse ; 
so also the Syriac. The Latin Versions render 
this verse differently, e.g. Vulg.: Benedicite 
Dominum, omnes electi ejus ; agite dies latitia, 
et confitemini illi. 


9. the holy city| So the Itala. The Gk. 
is modus dyiov, and the Vulg. civitas Det, 
but some prefer “city of the Holy Place 
or Temple” (cp. v. 9). The Lat. Versions 
omit “and will have mercy .... righteous; ” 
important words, which distinguish the “‘ sons 
of the righteous,” ze. the true children of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, from the rebellious 
and idolatrous “children” of Jerusalem. A 
Heb. text adds from Jer. xxxi. 17, “There 
is hope in thine end, saith the Lord, and 
thy children shall come again to their own 
border.” 

Commentators attach to this prophetic 
outburst (vv. 9-18) the widest allusions, 
Jerusalem is not only the material city the 
well-known capital of the Holy Land, put 
also the type of the Church of Christ (v. 11) 
and of the heavenly city (v. 16 &c.). 


10. for he is good] The E. V. followed 
the reading r@ dyaO@ or drt dyaOds; but the 
usually received Gk. text is dyads (Itala, in 
bono), the sense of which is expressed in the 
language of the General Thanksgiving of the 
Book of Common Prayer, ‘‘ shew forth Thy 
praise not only with our lips, but in our 
lives” &c., or in the more special form appa- 
rently intended by the Vulg. in bonis tuis ; 
viz. the giving to God of one’s substance or 
property. A Heb. text inserts: “ For it shall 
come to pass, that He shall return unto thee, 
and shall cause His Name to dwell in the 
midst of thee. He will build up all thy 
waste places, and will gather unto thee with 
joy all thy captivity. And He will plant all 
thy sons in the midst of thee for ever.” 


LOB Och. 


12, Cursed are all they which hate 
thee, and blessed shall all be which 
love thee for ever. 

13 Rejoice and be glad for the 
children of the just: for they shall 
be gathered together, and shall bless 
the Lord of the just. 
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14 “O blessed are they which love < Ps. 122. 


thee, for they shall rejoice in thy * 
"peace: blessed are “they which have 


for they shall rejoice for thee, when 7 
they have seen all thy glory, and shall 
be glad for ever. 

15 Let my soul bless God the great 
King. 


11. to the name of the Lord God| Either 
equivalent to the Vulg. ad fe, or to the place 
where He is named, z.c. Jerusalem. Cp. Ps, 
Ixxxvi. 9, xcvi. 7, 8; Isa. Ix. 6; Micah iv. 2; 
Zech. viii. 22. The words of the Gk. and E. 
Versions are preceded in the Latin Versions 
by words reflecting the language and thought 
of Isa. Ix. 1-3, Luce splendida fulgebis, et 
omnes fines terre adorabunt te (... fulgebunt 
in omnibus finibus terre, \tala), with evident 
allusion to Christ, the Messiah, the “ Light 
of the world,” the “Light to lighten the 
Gentiles.” The Church has ever loved to 
see in the visit of the wise men of the East, 
the representatives of the heathen world, one 
fulfilment of words which shall be perfectly 
realized in the Church triumphant (cp. also 
Isa. xlix. 23). Cp.the Lat. Versions for other 
points of expansion in this verse. 

12. Cursed... hate thee| Cp. Gen. xxvii. 
29; Num. xxiv. 9. The Itala (cp. also Gk. 
B) enlarges this: Maledicti omnes qui sper- 
nunt te, et omnes qui blasphemant te: maledict? 
erunt omnes qui odiunt te, et omnes qui dixerint 
verbum durum, et omnes qut deponunt te et 
destruunt muros tuos, et omnes qui subvertunt 
turres tuas, et omnes qui incendunt habitationes 
tuas (cp. Deut. xxviii. 15 &c.). 

blessed ... love thee] For “love” the 
Itala and Vulg. have “ build,” dwelling rather 
upon the material restoration (v. ro) than 
the spiritual. 

13. The beautiful alliteration, “the children 
of the just (or, ‘the sons of the righteous,’ 
v. 9)... the Lord of the just,” is lost in the 
Lat. Versions. The yearning for the gather- 
ing together of the Dispersion to Jerusalem 
is of frequent occurrence. Cp. Dan. xii. 7 ; 
Orac. Sibyll. iii. 734; Enoch xc. 33; 4 Esdr. 
xiii. 39 &c.3 2 Macc. ii. 18. 

15. The Itala expands this verse: Anima 
mea, benedic Domino regi magno, quia liberavit 


per: 
been sorrowful for all thy scourges ; + qsai. ce, 


ll Or, pros 
ity. 
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16 For Jerusalem shall be built 
up with sapphires, and emeralds, 
and precious stone: thy walls and 
towers and battlements with pure 
gold. 

17 And the streets of Jerusalem 


LOD Li. ool bes 


[v. 16—18. 


shall be paved with beryl and car- 
buncle and stones of Ophir. 

18 And all her streets shall say, 
Alleluia; and they shall praise him, 
saying, Blessed be God, which hath 


extolled it for ever. 


C liberabit, see Reusch 7. 1.) Hierusalem, et 
adificabit iterum domus illius in omnia secula 
seculorum (Vulg. quoniam liberavit Jerusalem, 
civitatem suam, a cunctis tribulationibus). 
Felix (Vulg. Beatus) ero si fuerint reliquie de 
semine meo ad videndum claritatem tuam, et 
confitendum nomini regis cali. 


Gulu palsaswliveeniow 2). eR CVE xxl S 
&c. The assignment of jewels &c. to various 
parts is more definite in the Itala: Ostia 
Hierusalem sapphiro et smaragdo edificabuntur : 
ex lapide pretioso omnes muri tui, et turres 
Hierusalem auro adificabuntur, et propugnacula 
ejus auro mundo. For these precious stones 
and the ingenious if fanciful conclusions 
which have been drawn from their colours or 
order, see notes to Rev. /.c. Their purity 
and lustre are, at least, a type of the heavenly 
treasure, of the incorruptible good things of 
God (Churton). 


17. shall be paved| The Gk. Wndodoyn- 
O@noovrac embodies the idea of tesselated 
pavement, a mosaic arrangement common in 
the houses of the rich Romans. ‘The pave- 
ment shall be, according to the Vulg., ex 
lapide candido et mundo (cp. Rev. il. 173 
xxl. 18), though Reusch conjectures candido 


et mundo to be a corruption for carbunculo 
(itala). 


stones of Ophir] Cp. 1 Kings ix. 28; 
2 Chron. viii. 18. The numerous and 
different views as to the position of this 
much-disputed place may be reduced to four. 
Critics and geographers have found it in 
(1) Southern Arabia, (2) the east coast of 
Africa, (3) the eastern parts of India; or re- 
garded it (4) as a collective name for distant 
southern lands. The most probable site 
would seem to be on one or other of the 


coasts of (1). Cp. Pressel in Herzog, 
TIRES SE 
18. all her streets] Gk. pvpa. The 


usual meaning in the Bible of the narrower 
street or “lane” as distinguished from the 
broader streets, wAareiac (v. 17: cp. Luke 
xiv. 21), is not perhaps to be pressed here. 
The vicit of the Lat. Versions may point to 
the other use of pvyn, a city-quarter. The 
“ streets” here personify those who in them 
raise the “endless Alleluia” (Isa. lx. 18; 
Rev. xix. 6). The Lat. Versions detach the 
words “Blessed” &c., from what precedes 
them, and make them the utterance, not of 
the singers in the streets, but of Tobit him- 
self: e.g. Itala, Benedictus Dominus, qui exaltat 
te, et benedictus in omnia secula séculorum: 
quoniam in te benedicet nomen sanctum suum in 
aternum. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


The Hebrew has some interesting variations 
on the accepted texts. Neubauer gives the 
translation as follows:—“ At that time 
‘Tobiyyah wrote down all these things with 
joy. And Tobi said, Blessed is the Lord, 
the great God, Who doeth marvellous things 
to His people and His servants. He smiteth 
and healeth, and killeth and maketh alive, 
and bringeth down to hell and lifteth up. 
Who hath dispersed us among the Gentiles ; 
we are bound to publish all these marvellous 
works among the nations. And ye, O children 
of Israel, be strong and let your heart be of 
good courage, and let not your hands be 
weak, for your work shall be rewarded, and 
He will wait that He may be gracious to 
you, and will be exalted that He may have 
mercy upon you. For the Lord is a God of 
judgment ; blessed are all they that wait for 
Him. And ye, my children, continue in 
alms, prayer, and supplication before the 


Lord of all the world, for alms and prayer 
drive back the decree, for it is said, ‘ And 
alms do deliver from death.’ And _ blessed is 
the Lord, Who hath shewn to me and my 
father and my forefathers, and every one who 
hath trusted in Him, wonders, and marvels, 
and great and terrible things. O Lord of the 
world, shew us in our days salvation and 
redemption by the coming of the Redeemer 
and the building of Ariel (i.e. Jerusalem; 
cp. Isa. xxix. 1, 2) before the eyes of all 
Israel, as it is said, ‘In his days Judah shall 
be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely ;’ 
and it is written, ‘And the ransomed of the 
Lord shall return;’ and again, ‘The Lord 
doth build up Jerusalem, He gathereth to- 
gether the outcasts of Israel.’ Blessed is the 
Lord for ever, Amen and Amen. 

“End of the book of Tobi, the son of 
Tobiel. Praise to God.” 


Or, did 


nore and 


v. I—4.] 
CHAPTER XIV. 


3 Tobit giveth instructions to his son, 8 specially 
to leave Nineve. 11 He and his wife die, and 
are buried. 12 Tobias removeth to Echatane, 
14 and there died, after he had heard of the 
destruction of Nineve. 

O Tobit made an end of praising 

God. 

2, And he was eight and fifty years 
old when he lost his sight, which was 
restored to him after eight years: and 
he gave alms, and he 'increased in 


nore fear. the fear of the Lord God, and praised 


him. 


TOBIT. XIV. 


3 And when he was very aged, he 
called his son, and the six sons of his 
son, and said to him, My son, take 
thy children ; for, behold, I am aged, 
and am ready to depart out of this 
life. 

4 Go into Media, my son, for I 
surely believe those things which 


#Jonas the prophet spake of Nineve, * Jonah 3. 


that it shall be overthrown ; and that * 
for a time peace shall rather be in 
Media; and that our brethren shall 
lie scattered in the earth from that 


CHAPTER XIV. 


2. eight and fifty years old| ‘The Versions 
and MSS. are hopelessly at variance here. 
Blindness came upon Tobit when he was 50, 
or 56, or 58, or 62, or 80, or 88 years of age 
(see Gutberlet, p. 343); 58 being the number 
approved by the best authorities. ‘There is 
similar discrepancy as regards the duration of 
his life (see v. 11, note). 

after eight years| Here also the Versions 
vary. The Syriac has the number 7; the 
Chald., Heb., Itala, and Vulg., the number 4 
(see ii. 10, note), 

and he gave alms q°c.| ‘That life of quiet 
good and of ‘‘ daily increase more and more” 
in the service of God (magis Deum colere, 
Itala) is beautifully depicted, if in slightly 
different terms, by the Vulg.: Reliqguum vero 
vite suze in gaudio fuit, et cum bono profectu 
timoris Dei perrexit in pace. ‘The comment 
of an old writer (Badwell in ‘ Crit. Sacri’) 
sums it up thus: “Cursum pietatis ac 
religionis institutum non interrupit sed con- 
tinuavit.” Cp. Ps, Ixxi. 14. 


3. when he was very aged| In hora mortis 
(Vulg.). The number of his grandsons was 
seven, according to Itala and Vulg. The 
Syriac and a Heb. text read: “ When I am 
dead, and thou hast buried me, see that after 
my death thou continuest no longer in 
Nineveh. Take thy children and all that 
thou hast and go into Media &c.” 

The forecast of the future here given by 
Tobit is based upon a belief in the fulfilment 
of God’s word as declared by His Prophets ; 
as such it is not unsuited to the clearness of 
spiritual vision sometimes vouchsafed to God’s 
true servants as they approached their end 
(Gen. xxvii. 2, xlvil. 29). The time and 
occasion were appropriate: “ Anima, quando 
appropinquat ad mortem, precognoscit quz- 
dam futura subtilitate sue nature ” (Gregory 
the Great, quoted in Gutberlet, p. 349). 


4. “So direct your hearts,” allegorizes 
Bede, “that ye may leave the desires of this 


life and this world’s ‘conversation.’ With 
all the heart seek heavenly things.” 

The Itala does not limit the prophecy 
of old to that of Jonah nor confine the de- 
struction to Nineveh: Omnia erunt, et venient 
super Assur et Nineven, que locuti sunt prophete 
Israel quos misit Dominus. Omnia evenient, 
nibilque minuetur ex omnibus verbis: sed omnia 
contingent temporibus suis, et in Media erit 
salus magis quam in Assyriis, et quam in 
Babylone: quia scio ego et credo quoniam omnia 
quae dixit Dominus erunt et perficientur ; et non 
excedet verbum de sermonibus Dei. Jonah 
(iil. 3) had declared to Nineveh God’s judg- 
ment that in forty days it should be over- 
thrown. ‘The Ninevites had “turned from 
their evil way, and God had repented of the 
evil, that He had said that He would do 
unto them; and He did it not” (Jon. iii. 10). 
When Tobit here declares his conviction 
that Nineveh should yet be overthrown, it 
is evident he felt that the repentance of 
Nineveh had been but short-lived (cp. his 
experience, ii. 18, note, and wv. 10, note). 
Judgment might tarry, and he does not define 
too closely when it should come (prope eri, 
Vulg.); but come it would, and in the time 
of his sons. The fall of Nineveh took 
place in B.c. 608 (Delitzsch) or in B.C. 606 
(Hommel), when Jehoiakim was king of 
Judah (2 Kings xxiv. 1). The Medes under 
Cyaxares and the Babylonians under the 
Crown-prince Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the 
city, and reduced Assyria to a Babylonian 
province. Media was then a safer country 
to live in than Assyria: so the Syriac here, 
“peace shall rather be in Media than in 
Nineveh and amongst the Assyrians and in 
Babylon.” The “prophets” alluded to by 
the Itala may be Nahum (ili. 7. Grotius 
would read Naodp instead of *Iwvas), Zepha- 
niah (ii. 13), Isaiah (x. 5, 12; xiv. 25), and 
Micah (v. 5). 

our brethren shall he scattered in the earth 


from that good land| Rather, “our brethren 
inthe land” (ze. the remnant of the ten tribes 
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good land: and Jerusalem shall be 
desolate, and the house of God in it 
shall be burned, and shall be desolate 
for a time ; 


AL) ’And that again God will have 
=" mercy on them, and bring them again 
into the land, where they shall build 
a temple, but not like to the first, 
until the time of that age be fulfilled; 
and afterward they shall return from 
ae” ail places of their captivity, and build 
oe up Jerusalem gloriously, and the 
copy. house of God shall be built in it "for 


left in the land and joined to the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin) “shall be scattered” 
&c. The Syriac reads: ‘‘The rest of our 
brethren of Israel who dwell in Jerusalem 
shall lie scattered in the whole earth” &c. 
The “ good land ” is Palestine (Exod. iii. 8). 

' The Itala gives a different sense to the last 
words, jfratres nostri, qui habitant in terra 
Israel omnes dispergentur, et ex illis captivi 
ducentur ad terram optimam. ‘The Vulg. 
rendering is probably nearest to what may 
have been in the mind of the speaker: fratres 
nostri, qui dispersi sunt a terra Israel, re- 
vertentur ad eam. 


for a time] Eijther an allusion to the 
termination of the full period of 70 years 
(HSB ESSi5 Ti, SSAKG, Aue)H IDET, Ibe 2) OE 10) 
the dawn of liberty announced by Cyrus 
(Ezra i. 1). 


5. not like to the first] See Ezra iii. 12 ; 
Dan. ix. 25; Hagg. 11. 4. “Non ea magnifi- 
centia et gloria si structura spectetur, sed 
majore gloria si Regnum Christi spirituale 
consideretur” (Badwell in ‘ Crit. Sacr.’). It 
is to this ideal—the final fulfilment of the 
Messianic hopes—that the words eos m\ynpo- 
OaHou Katpol Tov aidvos (cp. Dan. ix. 24° &c.) 
look onward. ‘The rendering of the E. V. 
hardly does justice to the Gk., while the 
Itala has an altogether different rendering, 
quoadusque repleatur tempus maledictionum 
(Deut. xxviii. 15 &c.). 

In this verse, a Heb. MS. makes several 
additions or amplifications: “There they shall 
build again the city and a temple . . ., and 
they shall continue there many days until 
+. . fulfilled.” This is followed by a para- 
graph which foretells yet another captivity : 
“After this they shall go away into a very 
grievous captivity. But the holy and blessed 
God shall be mindful of them, and sball 
gather them from the four quarters of the 
world, and afterward they shall return . . 
building; and all the land thereof that is 
desert shall be filled with people, and all that 


ODE LS poaeeN 


[v. 5—8. 


ever with a glorious building, as the 
prophets have spoken thereof. 

6 And all nations shall turn, and 
fear the Lord God truly, and shall 
bury their idols. 

7 So shall all nations praise the 
Lord, and his people shall confess 
God, and the Lord shall exalt his 
people ; and all those which love the 
Lord:God in truth and justice shall 
rejoice, shewing mercy to our 
brethren. 

8 And now, my son, depart out of 


fear God shall return thither. And the 
temple shall be erected with an excellent 
building, which shall not be destroyed or 
overthrown for ever and ever.” 


6. shall bury their idols| xatopvEover. Cp. 
LXX. of Gen. xlvii. 7; Ezek. xxxix. 11; 
and for the words, Isa. iil. 20 and the Itala 
here, relinquent omnia idola sua, que seducunt 
illos falso errore. The Lat. Versions add to 
the rejection of idols a coming to Jerusalem 
and dwelling there, whence many commen- 
tators take Jerusalem to be typical of the 
Church of Christ, in which the union of Jew 
and Gentile is possible. 

7. and all those . . . shewing mercy to our 
brethren] ‘The Lat. Versions have interesting 
variations upon this thought. The Itala 
reads: In die illa, cum diligentia et omnis 
justitia in illis erit, et gaudebunt qui diligunt 
Deum verum: qui autem faciunt iniquttatem 
et peccatum, deficient de terris omnibus: the 
Vulg. is shorter and still more independent, 
gaudebunt in ea (Jerusalem) omnes reges terra 
adorantes regem Israel (cp. xill. 14, 15, Vulg. ; 
Toameclixe ry n2 31): 

8. The address of Tobit now changes from 
general and prophetic remarks to what is 
personal to Tobias. From considering what 
shall be the future of his people, he passes on 
to consider what may bring happiness to his 
own son and his children, and the dominant 
idea in his mind is that contained in the last 
words of v. 7: upon this he enlarges in the 
verses following. 

The Chaldee, which has but little resem- 
bling vv. 1-7, may be said to begin its last 
chapter here. It has a text differing much 
from that given in the E. V.: “ After (some) 
days Tobi fell sick, and called his son 
Tobiyyah, and enjoined him the command- 
ments of God, saying to him, My son, do 
goodness all thy days to the poor and the 
rich, and give alms all thy days, for the sake 
of which God will bless all the works of 
thine hands. The Lord blessed Abraham 


Vv. 9—I0.] 


Nineve, because that those things 
which the prophet Jonas spake shall 
surely come to pass. 

g But keep thou the law and the 
commandments, and. shew thyself 
merciful and just, that it may go 
well with thee. 

10 And bury me decently, and thy 
mother with me; but tarry no longer 


LOB XIV. 


at Nineve. Remember, my son, 
how Aman handled Achiacharus that 
brought him up, how out of light he 


sete) 


brought him into darkness, and how , o, oe 
he rewarded him again: yet Achia- served. 
charus was "saved, but the other had ! Junius 


his reward: for he went down into Nitsa. 
darkness, 'Manasses gave alms, and ! Rom. 
> which he 


readeth, 


escaped the snares of death 'which iad see. 


our father on account of the alms and tithes 
which he gave; and also Isaac, for that he 
gave tithe and did almsdeeds; and so when 
Jacob went to the house of Laban and prayed, 
he vowed only to give tithe and alms to the 
poor, and therefore God made him prosperous, 
and gave him all that he asked, and preserved 
him from Laban and his brother Esau. And 
if thou do like as they did, He will bless thee 
as He blessed them. And he enjoined them 
other commandments ; and when he had made 
an end of doing so, he was gathered to his 
people.” 

Both the Itala and Vulg. give the address 
as spoken not only to Tobias, but to his sons. 
These Versions have nothing resembling w. 8, 
which seems a repetition.of v. 4. Et nunc, 
Jjilii, vobis mando: Servite Domino in veritate, 
et facite coram illo quod ipsi placet; et filis 
vestris mandate, ut faciant justitias et elee- 
mosynas, et sint memores (Dei), et benedicant 
nomen ipsius in omni tempore, in veritate, in 
toto corde suo, et in tota virtute sua (Itala). 


9. keep thou... commandments| ‘The 
sentence corresponding to this in the Lat. 
Versions is a comment upon it: thus the 
Vulg., Servite Domino in veritate, et inquirite 
ut factatis que placita sunt ili. 

shew thyself merciful] Gk. yevod pirere- 
jpov (dm. Aey.), the point of which is not 
brought out in “merciful.” Stress is evi- 
dently laid on almsdeeds, and Tobias is bidden 
to be a “lover of almsgiving.” In this sense 
both Itala and Vulg. take the thought (see 
above). 

that it may go well with thee| The Vulg. 
intimates in what sense the exercise of justice 
and almsdeeds may bring good: ut sint 
memores Dei, et benedicant eum in omni 
tempore in veritate, et in tota virtute sua. 


10. The reading of the Itala here (cp. also 
the Vulg.) is: Nunc vero, fili, exi a Ninive, 
et noli manere hic: sed quacunque die sepelieris 
matrem tuam circa me, eodem die noli manere 
in finibus ejus; video enim quia multa iniquitas 
est in illa, et fictio multa perficitur (cp. Wisd. 
Xiv. 25), et non confunduntur. 

Remember how Aman handled Achiacharus | 
This episode is mentioned only by the Gk. 
and Itala texts, and is differently rendered 


by the Syriac, “‘Remember how Ahab re- 
quited Akikar, who brought up Tobit.” 
Critics have sought to identify Aman with 
the Haman and Achiacharus with the Mor- 
decai mentioned in the Book of Esther (cp. 
Gratz, ‘ Monatschrift,’ u.s.w., p. 401). The 
difficulties in the way of such identification 
are far greater than any resemblances (see 
a critical analysis of the matter in Fritzsche). 
It is perhaps more natural and simple to 
understand the passage as the record of an 
event in Tobit’s own family, to which Achia- 
charus belonged (i. 21, 22), and as an illus- 
tration which would give point to the advice 
preceding it. ‘Tobit had laid great stress upon 
the cultivation of obedience to God’s law, 
justice, and almsdeeds, and the filial duty of 
paying the last sepulchral rites to a parent. 
‘There came to the dying man’s memory the 
example which Achiacharus furnished of the 
good man and one Aman (or Ahab) of the 
bad. Simply to allude to this was enough; 
the details would be known to Tobias, and 
the application of the lesson an easy one. The 
Itala has Nadab instead of Aman; this and 
the Syriac Ahab are possible indications that 
the transcriber of the Greek text had before 
him some name other than ’Apay, but pre- 
ferred it from his wish to identify the story 
with that of the Haman of the Book of Esther. 

out of light .. . into darkness| Commen- 
tators usually understand this to mean that 
Aman reduced Achiacharus from prosperity 
to adversity. ‘He misguided him,” explains 
the Syriac, “that he should not possess the 
land.” But the Itala depicts it as an attempt 
upon the life of Achiacharus ; quem vivum 
deduxit in terram deorsum ... quesivit Nadab 
Achicarum occidere. “ He escaped,” adds the 
Syriac, “into the light out of the snare which 
Ahab had laid for him, and entered into 
possession of the land.” The Itala takes 
the “he” in “how he rewarded him again” 
not as referring to Achiacharus rewarding 
Aman with good for evil, but as referring to 
God, reddidit Deus malitiam illius ante faciem 
ipsius. 

Manasses| The name is a crux to critics: 
naturally the name expected is Achiacharus, 
the reading here of the Itala and Syriac; but 
whence arose the reading Mavacons? Some 
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N Or, they. 


they had set for him: but Aman fell 
into the snare, and perished. 

11 Wherefore now, my son, con- 
sider what alms doeth, and how righ- 
teousness doth deliver. When he 
had said these things, he gave up the 
ghost in the bed, being an hundred 
and eight and fifty years old; and 
"he buried him honourably. 

12 And when Anna his mother 
was dead, he buried her with his 
father. But Tobias departed with 
his wife and children to Ecbatane to 
Raguel his father in law, 


TOBUE UAE. 


[v. II—15. 


13 Where he became old with 
honour, and he buried his father and 
mother in law honourably, and he 
‘inherited their substance, and _ his 
father Tobit’s. 

14 And he died at Ecbatane in 
Media, being an hundred and seven 
and twenty years old. 

15 But before he died he heard of 
the destruction of Nineve, which was 
taken by Nabuchodonosor and Assue- 
rus: and before his death he rejoiced 
over Nineve. 


have supposed it the Hebrew name of the 
Gk. Achiacharus; others, reading Amon 
instead of Aman, rectify Achiacharus — by 
Manasseh, and refer to 2 Chron. xxxill. 
20-23; others, again, count Manasses a mis- 
reading for Nasbas (xi. 18). It seems im- 
possible at present to arrive at a satisfactory 
explanation. The name was common (cp. 
Judith viii. 2), and the act alluded to in the 
text may have been one known to Tobit’s 
family. 

gave alms and escaped the snares of death| 
Cp. iv. 10, xli. 9, of which this passage is 
intended to be a practical illustration (see 
v. II). 


ll. an hundred and eight and jifty| Or 
102, according to the Vulg. and Syriac; or 
1£2, according to the Itala, Sinait. text &c.; 
or 150, according to some MSS. 

At the end of v. 10 the concluding words 
of the Chald. version find their place : “ And 
after his (Tobi’s) death, God blessed Tobiy- 
yah, because he fulfilled the commandments 
of his father, and He made him exceeding 
prosperous, and bestowed blessing on all the 
works of his hands. 

“Behold we learn how great is the power 
of alms and tithes. Because Tobi gave alms 
and separated his tithes as is meet, how the 
Holy One (blessed is He!) rewarded him. 
And because the fathers of the world knew 
the power of alms, therefore they gave heed 
to them. Of Abraham it is written, ‘And 
he gave him tithes of all’ (Gen. xiv. 20); of 
Isaac it is written, ‘Then Isaac sowed in that 
land’ (Gen. xxvi. 12), and ‘sowing’ means 
nothing else than alms, as it is said, ‘Sow to 
yourselves in alms’ (Hos. x. 12); of Jacob it 
1s written, ‘ And of all that Thou shalt give 
me, I will surely give the tenth unto Thee’ 
(Gen. xxviii. 22). The end of the history of 
Tobiyyah. Praise to God.” 


12. departed... to Echatane| If Judith i. 


14, 15 be historically correct, Tobias, while 
living at Nineveh, had escaped the troubles 
which fell upon Ecbatane; now by removing 
to Ecbatane he would escape the troubles 
coming upon Nineveh. “So from age to age 
the warnings of God’s prophets have been a 
protection to God’s people, and a means of 
their preservation. Cp. St. Matt. xxiv. 15-18.” 
(Churton.) 


13. he buried ... honourably| “In Ec- 
batane” (Syriac). The Lat. Versions record 
a previous trait in Tobias’ character: invenit 
eos (soceros suos) incolumes in senectute bona ; 
et curam eorum gessit (curam habebat senectutis 
eorum honorifice, \tala), et ipse clausit oculos 
eorum (Vulg.). 


14. The Vulg. adds: widit quintam gene- 
rationem filios, filiorum suorum. Et... cum 
gaudio sepelierunt eum. ‘The age given in the 
E. V. and Gk. is variously given as 117 by 
the Itala, 107 in the Syriac, and 99 in the 
Vulg. 


15. taken by Nabuchodonosor and Assuerus| 
Rather by Nebuchadnezzar, the Crown- 
prince and general of his father’s (Nabo- 
palassar’s) army, and Cyaxares (see wv. 4, 
note). The Itala has the name Achicar rex 
Medorum. The Syriac adds that Tobias 
heard also “of the captivity into which it 
(the people of Nineveh) was carried into 
Media; and he praised the Lord for all the 
things that He had done.” 

The anachronism which introduces As- 
suerus here is only intelligible on the suppo- 
sition that the scribe caught at another name 
connected with the time of Esther (cp. v. Io, 
note). 

The Vulg. closes its text with the follow- 
ing record of the descendants of Tobias :— 
Omnis autem cognatio ejus, et omnis generatio 
ejus in bona vita et in sancta conversatione 
permansit, ita ut accepti essent tam Deo quam 
hominibus, et cunctis habitantibus im terra. 


I Or, Zos- 
sessed. 
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anays Syy aninn Sy sow adn oat nwby by 
soon mids Spy 

**Upon three things the world standeth: upon the Law, and upon the Liturgy, and upon the 
Showing of Mercies.” (Simeon the Just: Pirgé Addth, i. 2.) 

‘*Dum Assyrios penes Medosque et Persas Oriens fuit, despectissima pars servientium : 
postquam Macedones praepotuere, rex Antiochus demere superstitionem et mores Graecorum dare 
adnixus, quominus teterrimam gentem in melius mutaret, Parthorum bello prohibitus est, nam ea 
tempestate Arsaces desciverat.”—Tac. Ast. v. 8. 

TloAAal yuvaikes evdvvapwheioa Sie THs XapiTos TOU Oeod emeTEAécavTO TOAAG GvSpeia. *Iovdel0 
7 pakapla, ev ovykAEiou@ ovons Tis TéAEwWS, HThTaTO Tapa THY mpecBuTépwy eabjvar adThy ékerOeiv 
eis Thy mapeuBoArry ToY GAAOPLAWY" mapadotca ody EavTiy TSE Kwvddvw eéHAVEY BL dydany Tis TaTpldos 
kal TOD Aaod TOD byTOS ev avyKAELT UG, Koh mapedwKey Kupios "OAopEepyny ev Xetpt Ondrcias.—S. CLEM. 


Rom. i. 55 ; LIGHTFOOT, p. 159. 


“Item placuit ut praeter scripturas canonicas nihil in ecclesia legatur sub nomine divinarum 


scripturarum. 
Third Council of Carthage, A.D. 397. 


§ I. GENERAL RELATION OF THE BOOK 
To ANCIENT HISTORY. 


‘| eee Book of Judith professes to 

supply the historical narrative of 
a series of events which occurred in Pa- 
lestine soon after the return of the Jews 
from Babylonia, and the restoration of the 
Temple (ch. iv. 3; v. 18, 19). On the 
other hand, it assumes that the Assyrian 
and Median monarchies were still existing 
at the epoch of the story. Thus at the 
outset we are met by a fundamental 
contradiction, which is inexplicable on 
the assumption that the beok is a literal 
history. And when it is added that, on 
the most favourable construction,! the 

1 See O. Wolff, ‘Das Buch Judith’ (Leipzig, 
1861). The profuse learning, much of it now 
antiquated, which Wolff has here amassed, only 


shews that the historical character of the book 
cannot be sustained. 


A poe.—Vol. I. 


Sunt autem canonicae scripturae Genesis, Exodus, . 


. . Judith.”—47¢h Canon of 


account of the campaigns of Holofernes 
bristles with political, geographical, and 
strategical impossibilities, we see at once 
that we have to do witha work of fiction, 
not a sober chronicle of bygone events. 


§ II. Parristic TESTIMONIES AND 
ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


The first external testimony to the 
work is the reference in the Epistle of 
S. Clement of Rome (1 ad Cor. 55), 
written towards the close of the first 
century of our era. It is also cited by 
S. Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian,? 
and Origen,? who observes: Ilepi TwSia 
Has eéxphy eyvoxévae Ore 7H TwBia ob 


1 ¢Strom,’ II., lib. iv. p. 617. 
2 ‘Te Monog.,’ 17, sab fin. 
3 “Hom. 9 in Judices;’ ‘Hom. 19 in Jerem. ;’ 
‘Fpist. ad Africanum,’ c. 13, cited in text. 
R 
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xpavrar (of ‘EBpator) ovde ry Tovoi. 
Ode yap éxovow aitra Kai ev aroxpipors 
‘EBpaiort, os dm’ abrav pabdvres éyvoxapev. 
Origen, therefore, had ascertained from 
the Jews that a Hebrew text of Judith 
was unknown.! S. Jerome, however, 
used a Chaldee text in preparing his new 
Latin version. In his preface to the 
book, which should be compared with 
that to Tobit, he writes: “ Apud He- 
braeos liber Judith inter Hagiographa 
legitur: cujus auctoritas ad roboranda 
illa quae in contentionem veniunt, minus 
idonea judicatur. Chaldaeo tamen ser- 
mone conscriptus, inter historias com- 
putatur. Sed quia hunc librum Synodus 


1 The Greek of the LXX. is the source of 
the Syriac and Old Latin versions. 

The Greek MSS. present a great variety of 
readings, and have been grouped by Fritzsche 
thus: Cod. II. (Vatic.) gives the purest text ; 
Codd. III. (Alex.), X. 23, 52, 55, an inferior 
state of it. The other cursives fall into two 
groups, as follows :— 

(1.) Codd. 44, 71, 74, 76, 106, 107, 236, and 
often 23. (2.) Codd. 64, 243, 248, 249; often 
supported by III., 52, 55. 

The text of the Complutensian and Aldine 
editions (Co. Ald.) follows now the one, now 
the other group. 

The text of each group, especially that of the 
former, varies greatly from the archetypal text. 

Two other forms of the text are seen in 
Cod. 58, which is followed by the Old Latin 
and Syriac; and in Codd. 19, 108. Both are 
attempts to reconstruct the ordinary Greek text. 

Nickes finds the common text in Cod. II., III. 
(23), 52, 55. The other MSS. fall into the two 
groups :—(I.) 64, 243, 248, 249; (2.) 44, 106, 
71, 74, 76, 236. Codd. 58, 19, and 108 constitute 
an independent group, with which the Old Latin 
and Syriac accord. Volkmar writes: ‘*‘The 
Greek version of the LXX. is preserved in two 
principal recensions: (1.) Cod. Vatic. or II. 
(4th cent.), and Cod. Alex. or III. (5th 
cent.), with numerous minor followers, especially 
52, 55. (2.) Codd. 58 (19, 108), with the Old 
Latin (Reg. and San-Germ.a), and Walton’s 
Syriac. The Vulgate consists of a new and 
very arbitrary account, after an Old Latin text, 
which was itself a somewhat free following of 
the second recension. Historically, this Vulgate 
version is worthless.” (?) 

Volkmar is right in his remarks upon the 
value of Cod. 58, which presents many acute 
emendations of the common text (see the 
Commentary). He adds that although we have 
but a single translation of the lost Hebrew 
original, and that in no single MS. quite pure, 
yet the true text may be restored from Tischen- 
dorfs ed. of Cod. Vatic. with the variants of 
Cod. Alex. (1850), and the apparatus of Holmes 
and Parsons, Sabatier, and Walton. The ex- 


treme literalness of the translation from the 
Hebrew is a material help. 
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Nicaena in numero sanctarum scrip- 
turarum legitur computasse, acquievi 
postulationi vestrae immo exactioni: et 
sepositis occupationibus quibus vehe- 
menter arctabar, huic unam lucubratiun- 
culam dedi, magis sensum e sensu, quam 
ex verbo verbum transferens. Multorum 
codicum varietatem vitiosissimam ampu- 
tavi: sola ea quae intelligentia integra 
in verbis Chaldaeis invenire potui, Latinis 
expressi.” Volkmar, indeed, has put 
a grossly unfair construction upon this 
passage.! But, as regards the Nicene 


1 He thus paraphrases the plain statement 
that the book was written in Chaldee: ‘‘ Diess 
Buch ist (wie schon die lateinische Uebersetzung 
vor mir klar zeigt) urspriinglich chalddisch 
geschrieben” (‘Einleit. in die Apokr.’ p. 8). 
Continuing a kind of criticism by which an 
ancient writer may easily be made to contradict 
himself, and to say almost anything that a 
modern critic pleases, Volkmar writes (ibid 
pp. 9, 10) : ** Wenn Hieronymus nun sofort das 
Nahere gesagt hat, ‘sola ea quae intelligentia 
integra in verbis Chaldaicis (szc) invenire potui, 
Latinis expressi,’ so ist das denkbarer Weise 
eine iibermassige Kiirze des Ausdriickes, wo er 
hatte sagen sollen: ‘in verbis codd. illorum 
variorum (Latinorum), qui ex Chaldaico ser- 
mone provenerunt.’ Denkbar bleibt aber auch, 
dass Hieronymus den Mund etwas zu voll ge- 
nommen hat, wie ihm das auch sonst begegnet. 
. . . « Dass er hier jedenfalls zu viel oder, was 
diessmal dasselbe ist, zu wenig gesagt hat, das 
ergiebt sich bestimmt genug. (1.) Es besteht 
factisch seine ganze Arbeit nur in einer ab- 
kiirzenden, aber auch umstellenden und Allerlei 
rathenden Wiedergabe des Vet. Lat., so zwar, 
dass er selbst den Ausdruck in ganz Willkiir- 
lichem wiedergegeben hat, selbst gegen seine 
Art Latein. . . . Nicht einmal den griechischen 
Text hat er bei dieser schnellfertigen lucubra- 
tiuncula verglichen. (2.) Es ist wohl méglich 
dass die Juden schon zu seiner Zeit eine 
chaldaische Bearbeitung des schdnen, von der 
abendlindischen Kirche so hoch gehaltenen 
Buches gemacht haben; eine solche Megillat 
mochte dem Hieronymus bei einem Juden zu 
Gesicht gekommen sein. Nur ist sie am 
wenigsten die Grundlage fiir seine lucubratiun- 
cula geworden. Denn er hat, wie es scheint, 
gar kein Chalddisch verstanden, oder doch viel 
zu mangelhaft, wie er Prol. in Tobiam selbst 
gesteht.” Had Volkmar read the ‘Prol. in 
Danielem,’ where Jerome describes the pains he 
took to learn Chaldee, ending with the state- 
ment that he could read and understand that 
language better than he could speak it? (‘‘ Et 
ut verum fatear, usque ad praesentem diem 
magis possum sermonem Chaldaicum legere et 
intelligere quam sonare.”) In the same preface, 
he says of Daniel and Ezra, precisely as of 
Judith, that they were ‘‘Chaldaeo sermone 
conscriptos.” WVolkmar’s criticism unduly mag- 
nihes the coincidences of phraseology between 
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sanction, it may have been stated in 
some history of the Council known to 
S. Jerome that Judith had therein been 
quoted, or otherwise recognised as 
Scripture, although no trace of the fact 
is to be found in the extant Acts and 
Canons of the Synod; or “legitur” may 
simply refer to a statement of his cor- 
respondents (cf. Badwell’s remark : “ Et 
Hieronymus videtur totam rem non nisi 
ex dubia fama habuisse”), At the same 
time S. Jerome himself had no great 
opinion of the value of the book.1 He 
appears to have dealt with it in the 
same fashion as with Tobit, which he 
translated along with Judith (398 a.p. at 
Bethlehem) : that isto say, he employed 
a Jewish scholar familiar with both He- 
brew and Chaldee to translate aloud from 
the Chaldee text into Hebrew ; he him- 
self, in turn, dictating his Latin version 
of the Hebrew to an amanuensis (see 
ePract in Tob.’). Tobit, he tells us, 
cost him “ unius diei laborem ;” Judith, 
“unam lucubratiunculam.” This may 
only mean the first rough draft; but 
in any case, with regard to Judith, the 
work was done in great haste, not to 
say carelessly; the translator, as he 
says himself, not attempting word-for- 
word exactness, so long as he secured 
an equivalent sense. He adds that he 
did not trouble himself about the nu- 
merous and arbitrary variants of MSS. ; 
only concerning himself to reproduce 
or preserve in his own version those 
particulars of the story for which he 
could find, with a clear perception of 
the sense, corresponding statements in 
the words of his Chaldee codex (“sola 
ea quae intelligentia integra in verbis 
Chaldaeis invenire potui, Latinis ex- 
pressi”). His work appears to have 


the Vulgate and the Old Latin, while it alto- 


‘gether fails to give a credible explanation of the 


numerous and striking differences. My own 
impression is that the Vulgate text may very 
well be regarded as a free rendering of a 
Chaldee recension of Midrashic character. 
(See Appendix IT.) 

1 Nickes argues that for this very reason his 
testimony is all the more valuable: ‘‘nam 
Hieronymus nisi veritate coactus, nunquam ita 
de contempto libro ab Hebraeis, ejusque de 
auctoritate canonica, testificatus esset.” He 
thinks the Libell. Synod. ap. Mansi, ii. 747 sq., 
proves that the Nicene Fathers drew up a 
Catalogue of Scriptures. 


been not so much a translation of the 
Chaldee MS. as a verification or reform 
of the Old Latin text by means of that 
codex, which he supposed to be more 
authentic; and this accounts for the 
fact, of which Volkmar makes so much, 
that the language of the Vulgate not 
seldom coincides with that of the Old 
Latin, which, of course, lay before 
S. Jerome. (See Appendix II.) That 
being so, it is evident that the Chal- 
dee text must have differed considerably 
from the Greek of the Septuagint, upon 
which the Old Latin is based. And 
since almost every line of the Greek 
presents unmistakable marks of transla- 
tion from a Hebrew original, it is equally 
evident that the Chaldee text used by 
S. Jerome did not represent the oldest 
form of the narrative, but must itself 
have been a free translation or adap- 
tation of the Hebrew account, which in 
his day was no longer extant. 


1 This Chaldee version may even have been 
made from a Greek or Latin text ; as appears to 
have been the case with the Chaldee Tobit 
published by Dr. Neubauer, which presents 
such spellings as WA, WAN, which recall 
Rages and Payais, rather than the native name 
Rhaga (Vendidad) ; and which writes D‘JNIIN 
(cf. Vulg. Jud. i. 1, Ecbatanis) instead of SNIONN 
(Ezra vi. 2); }9999N (cf. Greek and Lat. Tlypu, 
Tigrin) instead of the Diglath of the Targum 
and Talmud ; 4p'PN, instead of “DNS ; and 


‘Ap instead of 34 (= bya). Such trans- 
lations were made by the Jews down to a com- 
paratively late period. ‘The little Megillath 
Antiochos, also called the Greek Roll, referred 
by Zunz to the age of the Geonim (the post- 
Gemaric Rabbis), and first cited A.D. 941, isa 
case in point. It exists in Chaldee (and in a 
Hebrew translation therefrom), on which account 
Dr. Jellinek says it must be ‘‘ very old.” 

Judith may have been done into ‘‘ Chaldee,” 
for the benefit of the Palestinian and Mesopota- 
mian Jews, in the time between Origen and 
Jerome. If not accidentally lost, the Hebrew 
may have been suppressed by the Rabbis of an 
earlier period, because the book glorifies the 
Hasmonean family, which had become the 
object of Pharisaic hatred. 

This Introd. was already in type, when, by 
the kindness of the Editor, I received a copy of 
Dr. Anton Scholz’s ‘Das Buch Judith.’ He 
holds that S. Jerome translated from the Greek, 
retaining, however, only so much of it as he 
found warrant for in his Chaldee MS. He did 
not aim at literalness; but as he was writing 
for Christians who were familiar with the Old 
Latin, he conformed his new version thereto, so 
far as he was able. In estimating the agree- 
ments between the two, some allowance must 
be made for the alterations of later harmonizers, 
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Ihave said that the Greek of the LXX. 
—the oldest existing forin of the narrative 
—is not the original text, We find in it 
not merely the usual phenomena charac- 
teristic of Greek written by Jews. It is 
not merely Greek witha certain sprinkling 
of Hebraisms. The language as a whole, 
the syntactical construction, the mode of 
presenting events and ideas, the general 
complexion of the work, so irresistibly 
suggest a Hebrew original, that as a rule 
it is easy to divine what the Hebrew 
must have been.! There is no need to 
illustrate these statements here, as the 
illustration of them constitutes an essen- 
tial element in the commentary.’ 


§ III. DATE INFERRED FROM INTERNAL 
EVIDENCE AND TRADITION. 


Can the date of the book be deter- 
mined? I think so, at least approxi- 
mately. As we have seen, it is first cited 
by S. Clement towards the end of the 
first Christian century. But I cannot, 
therefore, agree with scholars who, on 


and for chance. In the Song of Judith (ch. 
xvi.), S. Jerome naturally retained the language 
of a familiar hymn (cf. Wolff). Neither the 
LXX, nor the Vulgate presents the original text 
inviolate. In each there is a certain number of 
obvious amplifications ; especially in the LXX., 
which contains some fifteen verses more than 
the Vulgate. 

In spite of this, I should myself say, ‘‘ espe- 
cially in the Vulgate:” cf. notes at v. 13 3 
ib COS on BReve eh Ch Ale preseecy, Gib ae 
12 b-16, which is wanting in the Vulgate, is 
certainly genuine, if style and substance count 
for anything. Onthe other hand, many phrases 
and sentences in the Vulgate have the look of 
glosses and expansions. The Vulgate, however, 
is unduly disparaged by Volkmar and even 
Fritzsche. It undoubtedly preserves some 
features of the original narrative, which have 
disappeared from the Greek: see notes on 
Chey lies2 Uswilised, (Ole Vel AG mVllauast 7 sexlvant 31s 
XVINA Sse abe 

1 The writer, therefore, was a Palestinian, not 
an Alexandrian Jew ; as is also indicated by the 
intimate knowledge of the topography of Canaan, 
which glimmers through the textual corruptions 
of the book. 

_? An important point is the comparative 
infrequency of Greek partieles. Thus «éy occurs 
but once (ch, v. 20); &v, only four times; &pa, 
Té€, ovv, not at all. Aé is wanting in four 
chapters ; aAAd in nine. The common use of 
opd5pa (= Heb. IND), and the pleonastic ex- 
Pression of the relative (év ois . . . ey abtois, 
ch. vii. 10; dy... avr@v, ch. xvi. 4) should 
also be noticed, 
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the ground of this fact, taken in con- 
nexion with the silence of Philo and 
Josephus, assign this or a later date 
for the composition of the book. The 
argument from the silence of these 
authors, if admitted, would prove too 
much. Josephus omits Job as well 
as Judith; perhaps because, as Nickes 
thinks, he did not know where to fit 
either into his history: while Philo 
fails to notice, not Judith only, but the 
entire Apocrypha. S. Clement’s refer- 
ence supplies a terminus ad guem. It 
does more; it implies that the book 
had already existed for some consider- 
able period ; for time must be allowed 
after the publication of the Hebrew 
narrative for its translation into Greek 
and reception into the Greek Scriptures. 
The other limit can only be fixed, if 
at all, by the internal indications of the 
book itself. These at once exclude 
the times of the Jewish monarchy and 
the Babylonian exile. The passages 
already cited (iv. 3; v. 18 sg.) ex- 
pressly assign the events narrated to the 
time immediately subsequent to the 
return from the Captivity. In that 
case, however, the author has trans- 
ferred the conditions of his own time to 
an earlier age ; for, as Fritzsche observes, 
the legal standpoint, the advance in 
ceremonial strictness, the cry for ven- 
geance, the long oppression which con- 
stitutes the background of the piece,? the 
mention of the sabbath eve (zpooaB Barov) 
and the eve of the new moon (zpovrov- 
pyvia, ch. vill. 6), and the references 
to the Sanhedrin (yepovaia), undoubtedly 
point us to the latest pre-Christian cen- 


? Volkmar urges that the book must be later 
than Domitian, as Josephus does not mention it, 
although he makes use of such trifling additions 
to the history of Israel as are found in 3 Esdras 
and the Greek Esther, and was too uncritical to 
suspect the truth of the book, had he known it. 
He passes over Job, because its locality is extra- 
Palestinian, and its subject the private history 
of a non-Israelite. 

Hilgenfeld says Josephus did not use Judith, 
because it was an Apocryphon. 

Ewald wrote oracularly: ‘‘ Von Philon oder 
Josephus eine Anspielung auf dieses Buch 
erwarten heisst diese gelehrten Manner nicht 
kennen.” 

2 Keil affirms the contrary, in the interest of 
his theory, which refers the events of Judith to 
the time of Artaxerxes Ochus. 
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turies for the date of the story.!_ With this 
internal evidence Jewish tradition accords 
(see Appendix I.), as it calls Judith the 
daughter of John the brother, or of Mat- 
tathias the father, of Judas Maccabeus.? 


The entire absence of idolatry (ch. viii. 18) 
excludes the whole period of the monarchy. 
And the fact that Israel is not divided into two 
kingdoms, but that the zwo/e country obeys the 
High Priest and Sanhedrin (iv. 4, 6; xv. 5, 8), 
points to the period of the Hasmonean govern- 
ment. 

2 Zunz, ‘Gottesdienstliche Vortrage der 
Juden,’ p. 124. As this work has become 
scarce, I will here append the author’s remarks 
upon our book. ‘*Mit der Maccabiischen 
Sagen steht das Buch Judith in einer doppelten 
Verwandschaft ; eines Theils giebt es uns gleich- 
falls die Sage einer Erlosung und eines ange- 
blichen Volksfestes: anderntheils, wird in der 
spateren Hagada Judith als Tochter des Jochanan 
oder des Matathia und als Heldin der Hasmo- 
naischen Zeit dargestellt. Es findet sich in 
einer von dem griechischen Text vollig ab- 
weichenden Gestalt, in den Sammlungen der 
Hagadischen Geschichten [Megill. Taanith, 
ch. 6, &c.]; und schon Hieronymus meldet dass 
Judith in aramadischer Sprache von den Juden 
nicht als kanonische Schrift, sondern als eine 
Geschichte betrachtet wurde. Es ware wohl 
moglich dass in einer palaestinensischen Stadt 
zum Andenken an die Heldenthat eines Weibes 
ein Volksfest gefeiert ; und nachdem die wahre 
Veranlassung vergessen war, und einer mannig- 
fach ausgestatteten Sage Platz gemacht hatte, 
der Judith zu Ehren eine Geschichte, vermuth- 
lich noch vor der Zerstorung des Tempels, 
erdichtet wurde.” 

Hitzig connected Judith with the revolt of 
Simeon bar Cocheba (A.D. 132). Volkmar, with 
much learning and greater dogmatism, insists 


' that the book is a true history, ‘‘ veiled under 


the forms of O. T. language, and written for the 
festival of victory held on the 12th Adar, after 
Trajan’s death ;” in fact, for the first celebration 
of the yom Turyanos (Trajan’s Day), at the end 
of A.D. I17, or the beginning of 118. The 
“*profanation” of ch. iv. 3 is the destruction of 
the second Temple by Titus; the Return is the 
restoration of the sacrifices on the Temple-site, 
conceded by Hadrian at the beginning of his 
reign, but almost immediately withdrawn (!). 
Volkmar bases his speculations upon the data 
furnished by Gritz (‘Geschichte der Juden,’ 
iv. 136-148; Berlin, 1853). He identifies the 
campaign of ch. i. with Trajan’s first Parthian 
expedition (Dio Cassius, Ixviii. 15). But, as 
Lipsius observes, ‘‘ Trajan returned before he 
had even crossed the Tigris, much less reached 
Parthia proper; without having triumphed in 
any important engagement, for the simple reason 
that none such had occurred; without having 
come into collision with Osrhoes, the Parthian 
king ; without having seen either Ecbatana or 
Rhagae ; much less, having taken all the other 
strongholds of the Parthians. He only got as 
far as Mesopotamia, and the Parthian power was 


§ IV. Auruor’s STANDPOINT AND 
OBJECT. 


The book can hardly be older than 
the First Book of Maccabees, which was 


for the present still unbroken. Under such cir- 
cumstances, to tell the tale of Trajan’s exploits 
after the fall of Ecbatana and the victory at 
Rhagae (Jud. i. 15), was something more than 
even Jewish imagination was capable of.” The 
campaign of ch. ii. can only be assimilated to 
Trajan’s second Parthian war, by assuming much 
of the narrative to be mere poetical romancing cn 
the part of the Jewish author. At the same time, 
Volkmar takes for granted his own competence 
to separate fact from fiction, by a sort of historical 
divination apparently. Although Gratz had 
declared (p. 138) that ‘‘there is no indication 
that the Jews in Palestine assumed a warlike 
attitude under Trajan,” Volkmar makes them 
participate in the general outbreak of the Jews 
of Cyrene, Egypt, Cyprus, and Babylonia, which 
took place in the last year of that emperor 
(A.D. 117); and he supposes that the Moorish 
prince Lusius Quietus, whom Trajan appointed 
governor of Judea (nyeuav *Iovdalas) in recog- 
nition of his services in crushing the revolt in 
Mesopotamia (Euseb. iv. 2), proceeded at once 
to suppress the movement in Palestine. But 
even if the account be correct, the appointment 
of Quietus is sufficiently explained by Trajan’s 
apprehensions; and, as a matter of fact, our 
only authorities, the epitomators of Dio and 
Eusebius, say nothing of any actual rising in 
Palestine. It is true that Gratz (p. 146), on the 
ground of certain Rabbinical passages, asserts 
that the Jews of Palestine also organized a 
rebellion, headed by Julianus of Alexandria and 
Pappus. But he.adds: ‘‘Upon the nature of 
the war in Judea, the sources are altogether 
silent. They only note that in the first year of 
Hadrian, or 52 years after the destruction of 
the Temple, the Jews rebelled against Rome.” 
This was ‘‘the war of Qitos” (Polemos shel 
Qitos) of the Jewish narratives. In the midst 
of his career of bloodshed, Quietus was recalled 
by Hadrian, probably at the prayer of the Jews, 
and permission given’ to rebuild the Temple. 
Quietus was put to death by Hadrian’s orders ; 
an incident which, according to Volkmar, is 
symbolized in Judith by the slaying of Holo- 
fernes. The Jewish testimonies, however, are 
both obscure and ambiguous. The passage from 
the Mishna (Sota ix. 14: ed. Wagenseil, p. 962) 
runs: ‘‘In the war of Vespasian, they (z.2. the 
Sanhedrin) made a decree against the crowns 
of bridegrooms, and the timbrel [repeated, 
Gittin 7a]. In the war of Titus, they made a 
decree against the crowns of brides, and that a 
man teach not his son Greek.” Gratz and 
Volkmar here conjecture Qitos (D10')) for Titos 
(DOD) ; a reading which they also assume in 
Seder Olam Rabba, c. 30 (not 31), on the strength 
of the fact that De Rossi’s edition gives it. (See 
Meor Enayim, by R. Azariah Min-ha-’Adum- 
mim: Mantua, 1574.) But not only is the Seder 
Olam, as Volkmar allows, a much corrected and 
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probably written not so very long after 
the close of the reign of John Hyrcanus 
(died B.c. 105): see 1 Macc. xvi. 23 5g. 
Perhaps we may refer Judith to the time 
of Salome-Alexandra (B.c. 79-70), who 
succeeded to the government on the 
death of her second husband, Alexander 
Jannaeus ; and in whose councils the 
Pharisaic or high orthodox party was 
dominant. The book may then be 
regarded as an attempt to recommend 
Pharisaic principles by a sort of his- 
torical novel, ostensibly founded upon 
records of the elder past, but essentially 


interpolated work; De Rossi’s edition seems 
to stand alone in this particular correction (or 
misprint ?): see the ed. published at Mantua, 
1513, that of Genebrardus, Basiliae, 1580, and 
that of Constantinople, 1516. The last reads: 
‘From the war of Herod to the war of Ves- 
pasian, eighty years. And these in the presence 
of the Temple. From the war of Vespasian to 
the war of Titus, fifty and two years. [The 
numbers are expressed by words, not by the 
numeral signs.| From the war of Titus to the 
war of Ben Coziba, sixteen years. And the war 
of Ben Coziba [z.e. Bar Cocheba], three years and 
a half.” Instead of Herod (DIINiN), the other 
editions read D)7}DN, which looks like Severus, 
but which Volkmar corrects into Sabinus. The 
numerals vary in the different editions. It is 
hardly safe to build upon so uncertain a founda- 
tion; but evén if Qitos be correct, and Quietus 
intended, the reference will be to the historical 
war in Mesopotamia, not to the hypothetical 
one in Judea. Volkmar labours in vain to force 
the words of Spartianus, ‘‘Lycia denique ac 
Palaestina rebelles animos efferebant,” into 
evidence of an actual revolt in Judea; and when 
(‘Handbuch,’ p. 56) he quotes a statement 
relating to Lusius Quietus (ste és tobs éorpa- 
Thyéras eyypapiva, kal inaredoa THs Te Mada- 
ottyns &pkat* €— oy mov kal TH pddiora epOovnOn 
(ze, by Hadrian) kad éuiofOn kal drdrero), with 
the remark that the last sentence contains “ the 
theme of the entire Judith-poem ;” and actually 
ventures upon the following paraphrase of it: 
Aovaos wddword mov npds THs "lovdalas (Iovd!{6) 
omdreTo, Thy Kepadrhy amoretunuévos, he forces 
upon our perception the extreme artificiality of 
his theory, and the hopelessness of finding any 
real support for it in the documents to which he 
refers us. The simple truth is that the Book of 
Judith presents not the smallest trace of the state 
of Jewish affairs in the Roman times; and the 
citation by S. Clement of Rome is of itself a 
fatal objection to Volkmar’s theory. (See 
Lightfoot, ‘Epp. of S. Clement,’ pp. 4, 53 
where the date of the epistle is fixed as A.D. 95.) 
As Lipsius has pointed out, the yom 7% Ury anos 
(or Ziryanos) of the Megillath Taanith need not 
Tefer to Trajan at all, but to the Roman general 
Rufus, the zyrannus who crushed Bar Cocheba. 

Further objections to Volkmar’s theory will 
be found in the commentary. 
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depending upon recollections of the age 
immediately preceding that of the 
author. It draws an attractive picture 
of the golden times after the Return 
(ch. iv. 2 sg.), when the royal and 
pontifical functions had not yet become 
joined in ill-omened union in the same 
person ; because the government of the 
restored nation was conducted by the 
High Priest, assisted by the Council of 
Elders (the Sanhedrin), and the people 
knew no king but Jehovah (ch, iv. 6, 8; 
xv. 5, 8). Aristobulus, the first husband 
of Salome, was also the first of the Hasmo- 
nean pontiffprinces to assume the un- 
popular title of king,—unpopular at least 
with the Pharisees ; and her second hus- 
band, Jannaeus (Heb. Jannai, Jonathan), 
had been content in the first decade of 
his reign with the title of High Priest 
only. It was a time of military enter- 
prise, during which Salome conducted 
home affairs in the name of her absent 
consort. After the breach between 
Jannai and the Pharisees, he is styled 
on his coins “Jonathan the king,” 
“ Alexander the king.” Now the Book 
of Judith professes to describe a time 
when there was no king in Israel (2.2. the 
time prior to the Hasmonean assumption 
of the kingly title) ; and it is a fact that 
after the death of Jannaeus, so long as 
Salome lived, her eldest son, Hyrcanus 
II., was only High Priest ; and although 
Salome herself was nominally sovereign, 
the reality of power lay with the Phari- 
sees. ‘There was a queen, but no ing 
in Israel. A work written to uphold the 
Pharisaic theory of government by High 
Priest and Sanhedrin might well have 
appeared during this period.? 


} The mention of the Edomites as enemies of 
the Jews depends on O. T. recollections, and 
on the data of 1 Macc. iv. 61; v. 1-3. Con- 
sequently, it does not prove, as Lenormant 
supposed, that the book is older than the time 
of John Hyrcanus. Similar considerations in- 
validate Movers’ theory that the author has 
transferred the political geography of his own 
day to the past, because he includes Scyth- 
opolis and Samaria in the Jewish state (ch. iii. 
10; iv. 4), whereas they were independent of 
Judea, till Hyrcanus conquered and annexed 
them (Joseph. ‘Ant.’ xiii. ro, 3). The reference 
to Samaria may be explained by 1 Macc. xi. 
28, 34, and the heathenism of the sea-coast 
(ch. ti, 28) byt Mace; vs £5508: s101005 755774 
86 3 without the assumption that the book is 
prior to the last years of Jannaeus, who con- 
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In weaving his didactic romance, the 
author draws freely upon such historical 
knowledge as he possessed, borrowing 
much from the sacred records of his own 
people, and something from the less 
familiar field of foreign history. In the 
happy age which he professes to de- 
scribe, a signal deliverance of the coun- 
try had been won from Heaven, by dint 
of rigorous adhesion to the precepts of a 
developed Mosaism. God could not 
look with indifference upon the public 
prayers and fasts of a united people 
(ch. iv. 11-13): comp. z Macc. iii. 
46-49. ‘The lesson of Israel’s past was 
that ‘‘ whilst they sinned not before their 
God, they prospered; ... but when 
they departed from the way which he 
appointed them, they were destroyed” 
(ch. v. 17, 18). What that way was, in 
the estimation of the writer, is evident 
from the account which he gives of his 
heroine (ch. vill. 4-6). She is repre- 
sented as a rich and beautiful widow 
(a compliment, perhaps, to the royal 
widow Salome), living in strict seclusion, 
mortifying the flesh with the austerities 
of a nun, wearing sackcloth next the 
skin, keeping strict fast except on ‘the 
eves of the sabbaths and the sabbaths, 
and the eves of the new moons and the 
new moons, and the feasts and solemn 
days of the house of Israel.” The greater 
strictness in the observance of festivals 
exacted by the rigid Pharisee is here by 
implication advocated. Not only the 
sabbaths and the new moons which the 
Law prescribed, and which Antiochus 
Epiphanes sought to abolish (Dan. vii. 
25; 1 Macc.1, 45; Megillath Antiochus ; 
Midrash Hanuccah ; wid. infra), but also 
the eves of those festivals were now re- 


quered the towns of the coast (Joseph. ‘ Ant.’ 
MILO EAC. KIL 2502). 

On the other hand, a Jew writing after A.D. 70, 
when the Sanhedrin took up its quarters at 
Jamnia, would hardly have reckoned that town 
as heathen (ch. ii. 28; cf. iii. 8). 

Judith dies at the age of 105 (ch. xvi. 23). 
It is a curious fact that from the accession of 
Antiochus Epiphanes to the death of Salome is 
a period of about 105 years (175-70 B.C.). 

Again, if Judith be supposed to have been 
23 when she killed Holofernes-Nicanor in 161 
B.C., she must have lived 82 years after that 
event, to reach the age of 105. But 82 deducted 
from 161 leaves 79, and 79 B.C. was the year of 
Salome’s accession as sole ruler. Cf. also the 
note on ch. xvi. 25. 
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quired to be observed. Circumcision is 
the test of the proselyte Achior’s sincerity 
(ch. xiv. 10). What is said (ch. xi. 13) 
about the unlawfulness of even “ touch- 
ing with the hands” the firstfruits of 
corn and the tenths of wine and oil, and 
Judith’s ablutions before prayer and 
before her daily meal (ch. xii. 7-9), is 
evidence in the same direction. The 
influence with the Most High of such 
zeal for the Law was, in the author’s 
judgment, practically unbounded. The 
elders of Bethulia suppose that Judith’s 
prayers will bring them rain (ch. viii. 31) ; 
a detail which recalls the Jewish story 
about Onias (Coniah), called 5syon, 
who was able to coerce the Almighty 
by his prayers. (Onias was con- 
temporary with Simeon ben Shetach: 
vid. infra.) The unqualified approba- 
tion bestowed upon the treacherous 
cruelty of the patriarch Simeon—a fea- 
ture in Judith which has occasioned 
some perplexity—is easily accounted for 
upon our theory of the origin of the 
book.” In’ ch.--vili, 1 (see also ix, 2) 
Simeon figures as Judith’s original an- 
cestor ; a fact which at once reminds us 
that a Simeon was the forefather of 
Judas Maccabeus, whose father, Matta- 
thias, was “the son of John, the son of 
Simeon” (1 Macc. i. 1). Simeon was, 
in fact, a Maccabean (better, Hasmo- 
nean) name; and the thought of the 
old writer may have embraced ‘“ Simon 
(or Simeon) called Thassi,”’! the heroic 


1 The Syriac has 7ars?, i.e. perhaps “‘ shield- 
bearer,” from Chald. DN, zérés, ‘Sa shield :” 
cf. Arab. ¢arrds and ¢éris, from ters, ‘* a shield.” 
All the epithets of the five brothers would natu- 
rally be not Hebrew but Jewish-Aramean, the 
vernacular of the time. In that case, ‘* Caddis” 
is doubtless the Gaddi of the Syriac version ; 
an appellative from Gad (Syr. gadda), ‘‘for- 
tune,” meaning “lucky,” Felix (cf. Gaddi, 
Num. xiii. I1). 

“‘ Avaran,” Syr. Hawrdadn, perhaps means 
“the pale” (from 11M Chald. and Syr., albus 
Suit). , 

The ‘‘Savaran” of I Macc. vi. 43 should 
also be Avaran. 

“‘ Apphus,” the surname of Jonathan, is in 
the Syr. Happis, which may be compared with 
the root DDN, ‘“‘to dig,” and then ‘‘to search 
out,” explorare, excogitare. Apphus will then 
be a good name for a military leader (cf. also 
the Heb. uses of WDM). 

‘© Maccabeus,” the most famous of these 
epithets, has been variously derived. The 
Syriac has Magdz, and the name is so written 
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elder brother of Judas, who was recog- 
nised as High Priest and ruler of the 
Jews by Demetrius Nicator (143 B.C.), 
and also by the Romans,—a recognition 
solemnly ratified by his grateful country- 
men, who decreed the permanence of 
those honours to him and his heirs, 
“until there should arise a faithful pro- 
phet” (1 Macc. xiv. 35 sgg.). But the 
chief reference may be to another 
Simeon, who was, if my view be correct, 
more nearly the author’s contemporary ; 
I mean the famous Simeon ben Shetach, 
who led the Pharisaic party during the 
reigns of Alexander Jannaeus and Alex- 
andra Salome. This Simeon was at 
least closely connected with the Has- 
monean family, as he is called the queen’s 
“brother” (‘ Berachoth,’ 48a, 1.21). His 
influence, which in the king’s time had 
been great, became unbounded under 
Salome ; and, if we may credit the Tal- 
mudic accounts, his unrelenting party- 
spirit drove him on to a ruthlessness 
even surpassing that of his patriarchal 
namesake and prototype. (See ‘Jerus. 
Sanhedr.’ vi. 6; and passages cited in 
Introd. to Susanna.) Among the 
statutes enacted by himself and _ his 
party were certain changes in the law of 
evidence, especially affecting the kind 
of charges exemplified in the Story of 
Susanna (vid. infra) ; and certain regu- 
lations protecting the rights of married 
women (¢.g. that in all future marriage- 
contracts the husband should execute 
an instrument, making all his goods 


in the Megillath Antiochus (‘4)!), where it is 
explained to mean ‘‘Slayer of Strong Ones” 
(pppn Sup), probably by a play on M30 


O°235. I think that the word should be written 
S1pld, and that this is either a popular pronun- 
ciation of N1pY!d, in the sense ‘‘he who tracks 
or traces out” (cf. Targ. Prov. xxiii. 30 ; Maccoth 
10a, quoted in Levy’s ‘Chald. Handwérterbuch,’ 
where the root is explained by zachspiiren), which 
agrees with what is said of Judas in 1 Macc. iii. 
5, kal diwtey avduous ekepevyay : or else an Aphel 
formation from 3p) (24), in the sense ‘‘he 
who pierces through” with sword or spear 
(Hab. iii, 14; 2 Kings xviii, 21; Job xl. 24, 
xli. 2). 

_ * “Said R. Eliezer, An example (may be seen) 
in the case of Simeon ben Shetach, who hanged 
women at Ascalon. They said unto him, 
Kighty women hanged he; though they do not 
(legally) sentence two persons in one day,” 
(Tract ‘ Nezigin :’ Livorno, 1770.) 
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liable for his wife’s dowry), and restrict- 
ing the power of divorce (cf. Judith 
ix, 2). These reforms may have been 
partly, if not wholly, intended to gratify 
a female ruler; an intention which may 
also be recognised in our romancer’s por- 
traiture of a woman, and that a widow, 
as the saviour of the commonwealth.! 
At the same time, no doubt, this repre- 
sentation suggests the weakness of the 
Jewish community, considered from the 
human standpoint, and revives old me- 
mories of great deliverances wrought by 
women, such as Deborah and Jael and 
Esther ; while hardly veiling a triumphant 
scoff at the defeat of the Syrians by their 
numerical inferiors. 


§ V. His Use oF PSEUDONYMS. 


It will be evident already that I regard 
the chief proper names in the Book of 
Judith as covering allusions to the per- 
sons and historical situations of a period 
much later than the times from which 
they are ostensibly derived. The name 
of the heroine, Judith, which was the 
only form available as a feminine of Judah 
—-strictly, of course, it is the feminine of 
Jehudi (see note, ch. viii. 1)—-was doubt- 
less chosen as suggesting that of Judas 
Maccabeus.” The “ Nabuchodonosor” of 
the story, who reigned over the “ Assy- 
rians” in “ Nineveh the great city,” and 
who slew Arphaxad king of the Medes 
in the mountains of Ragau,® is a per- 
sonage unknown to sober history, and 
one whom the lately recovered annals of 
Assyria and Babylon have made more 
than ever impossible. But the difficulty 
vanishes when we remember that the 
real Nabuchodonosor, who razed Jeru- 
salem and the Temple, and deported the 


1 If Salome is really hinted at, this explains 
the commanding, almost queenly attitude as- 
sumed by Judith in her interview with the 
Elders, and on other occasions (ch. viii. 10; 
xiv. 55 xv. 8). 

? It will be seen that I do not hold the alle- 
gorical view of Grotius and others, which makes 
Judith Judea, and Bethulia the ‘‘virgin of 
Jehovah” (so Bissell still), which last, as Ewald 
observes, was pardonable in Grotius’s day, but is 
no longer so. See note on ch. iv. 6. 

* Old Persian 2hagé ; the modern Raz. But 
the LXX. has Ragau for Heb. Reu, the fifth 
from Arphaxad (Gen. xi. 18). 
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Jews to Babylonia (B.c. 588), became in 
the thought of their posterity the proto- 
type and symbol of all tyrannous op- 
pressors of their nation; and a proba- 
bility at once suggests itself that some 
later king, some “ new Nebuchadnezzar,” 
Antiochus Epiphanes for instance, may 
be intended by this ancient parallel. 
This suggestion is confirmed by the fact 
that ‘‘ Assyrians” undoubtedly stands 
for Syrians in the later Jewish usage 
(see Joseph. ‘ Ant.’ xiii. 6, 7). And if 
**Nabuchodonosor” denotes some Syrian 
king, we see at once why his capital is 
called ‘‘ Nineveh” rather than Babylon ; 
for Nineveh was the capital of the Assy- 
rians (= Syrians). In Judith, therefore, 
“Nineveh the great city” will mean 
Antioch the Great, the capital of the 
Seleucids. (In quite the same way, 
‘* Babylon” means Rome in Jewish 
writings of the first two centuries: cf. 
t Pet. v. 13; and Apocalypse passim.) 
In this connexion it is interesting to ob- 
serve that, according to the adaptation 
of the story in the Midrash (vzd. p. 13, 2), 
the Israelites pursue the enemy to 
Antioch (Jud. xv. 5, “past Damascus,” 
which was the capital of the old Syrian 
kingdom). 

“ Arphaxad,” again, is a Hebrew- 
Biblical ethnic name, and not a Median 
royal one (ch. i. 1). It is true that the 
story connects with Arphaxad certain 
details of genuine Median history ; but 
those details belong to different kings. 
The fortifications of Ecbatana are ascribed 
by Herodotus to the first king of the 
Medes, whom he calls Deioces (Hdt. 
i. 98); the Median sovereign who was 
defeated and slain by the Assyrians was 
his successor, Phraortes (Hdt. i. 102) ; 
and it was the son of the latter, Cyaxares, 
who in conjunction with Nabopolassar, 
the father of Nebuchadnezzar, achieved 
the final overthrow of the Assyrian 
empire at the fall of Nineveh (8.c. 607). 
Possibly, as Lipsius observes, Arphaxad 
stands for the Median sovereign Arbaces, 
of whom Ctesias relates what Herodotus 
relates of Cyaxares (Diod. Sic. ii. 24 
sgq.), and makes him die in ¢he twelfth 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, B.c. 593 (see 
Jud. i. 1). The Book of Judith does, 
in fact, contain some real although 
confused reminiscences of the reign of 
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the historical Nebuchadnezzar, inter- 
woven in motley fashion with recollec- 
tions of other and later times. Lenor- 
mant has suggested a plausible identifi- 
cation of Arphaxad with Artaxias, the 
founder of the kingdom of Armenia, 
and of Artaxata its capital; who was 
defeated and captured by Antiochus 
Epiphanes (Appian, ‘Syr.’ p. 117 8B); 
just as Arphaxad, the builder of Ecba- 
tana and founder of the Median mon- 
archy, was worsted and slain by Nabu- 
chodonosor. It is, at all events, certain 
that genuine history knows nothing of 
an Assyrian invasion of Media such as 
that described in Judith. The monu- 
ments record no capture of Ecbatana, 
no killing of “ Arphaxad.” Sargon made 
a few inroads upon W. Media; but the 
Assyrians never subdued the interior 
(see Sayce, Hdt. p. 60). If in 721 Bc. 
Sargon could deport Israelites to “ the 
cities of the Medes,” border cities must 
be meant. Sennacherib made an ex- 
pedition against Media, but with no 
great success. Esarhaddon invaded it 
repeatedly, and has recorded his capture 
of Sidirparna and Eparna, “lords of 
strong cities,’ and how three other 
Median city-lords submitted to his yoke. 
But he speaks of the country as remote, 
and untrodden by his fathers. His 
successor Assurbanipal made no expe- 
dition against Media, so far as we 
know. But ‘ Medes” in our work may 
very well designate the Parthians, who 
succeeded to the Medo-Persian empire ; 
and “Arphaxad” perhaps does more 
than hint at the Parthian royal titles 
Arsaces, Arsacides.! At any rate, the 
selection of the name cannot have been 
entirely arbitrary, but was doubtless de- 
termined by assonance with some really 


1 So Ewald, who identifies the High Priest 
Joacim with John Hyrcanus, and connects the 
story of Judith with the war of Demetrius II. 
against Egypt. While the Syrian forces were 
ravaging the sea-coast, the Jews trembled for 
fear of the like treatment. Judith was therefore 
written by some patriot to encourage resistance, 
but the dangerous names of the present were 
concealed under historic disguises (‘ Gesch,’ iv. 
sai ff.). The objection is that the main facts 
of that war are not discernible in our story; and 
that, on this view, Nabuchodonosor does duty 
for two very different characters, viz. Antiochus 
Sidetes and Demetrius II. See Fritzsche and 
Lipsius. 
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historical name. Whether Volkmar be 
right or wrong in his equation of Ar- 
phaxad with Artavasdes, an Armenian 
and also a Median royal name, which he 
explains to mean “The Great: King,” 
and compares with Arsaces, which John 
Malalas (p. 351) renders 6 BacwAeds ; it 
is at least certain that Arsaces was the 
title of that ‘king of Persia and Media” 
against whom Demetrius Nicator made 
his ill-starred expedition into Media, 
ending in his own captivity (circ. 141 
B.C.), as related in the First of Macca- 
bees (1 Mace. xiv. 1-3). The campaign 
of Nabuchodonosor against Arphaxad 
was hardly conceived independently of 
this brief account, or of the sources of 
it; although the exigencies of his plot 
forced the author of Judith to conduct 
the train of events to an exactly oppo- 
site issue, so that it is the Median sove- 
reign who is defeated, and the Assyrian 
that triumphs. What, however, princi- 
pally occupied the mind of the old 
romancer was, in all likelihood, the ex- 
pedition of Antiochus Epiphanes into 
Persia, as we shall see (1 Mace. iii. 
31-37; Vl. 1 sgg.; 2 Macc. ix. 1-3). 
Holofernes, the “chief captain” of 
the Assyrians, bears a name which re- 
sembles Medo-Persic rather than Assyro- 
Babylonian designations ; just as Bagoas 
the eunuch, his major-domo, bears a 
name which is simply a Persian term 
denoting eunuch (see note, ch. xii, 11) ; 
and just as Nabuchodonosor’s demand of 
“earth and water,” in token of submis- 
sion, is an obvious reminiscence of a fami- 
liar Persian custom (ch. ii. 4). We need 
not stop to consider Grotius’s allegorical 
explanation of this curious name by the 


more curious “Chaldee” wna “ pdm, 
“‘lictor serpentis.” Holofernes (there is 
no 4in the Greek or the Syriac) would 
seem to be merely a variant spelling of 
Orophernes, an authentic Persian form, 
and in fact a standing title of the kings 


' The article is a mistake. According to 


Ewald, p15, or rather 35°, is (or may be) a 
very rare Rabbinic loanword from the Greek 
(= Aewopdpos, ‘ booty-bearer”), Spiegel has 
orally informed me that the termination -pepyns 
in Graeco-Persian names is identical with the 
Old Persian gareno, “splendour.” The name 


Orophernes, therefore, is perhaps equivalent to 
the Greek term edpupats. . 
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of Cappadocia, both in the Persian and 
in the Seleucid epoch.t' And when it is 
observed that an Orophernes sat on the 
Cappadocian throne in the year 158 B.c.? 
—that is, in the time of Jonathan the 
High Priest, the brother of Judas Macca- 
beus—we obtain another coincidence so 
strikingly corroborative of our theory that 
it can hardly be considered accidental. 
The real Orophernes was a military 
usurper, of violent and unscrupulous 
character, and well qualified on these, if 
on no other grounds, to play the part of 
the savage Assyrian general in the drama 
of Judith. Here, as in so many other 
instances, the author has availed himself 
of actual history for the purposes of his 
historical fiction. The name of another 
chief actor in the play supplies yet 
another hint of the age of our story. 
The High Priest contemporary with 
Judith is Joacim (ch. iv. 6) ; and Joacim 
is a variant of Eliacim,? which was the 
Hebrew—that is, the original—name of 
the Hellenizing high priest Alcimus, the 
unscrupulous adversary of Judas Macca- 
beus (1 Macc. vil. 5) and his brother 
Jonathan (1 Macc. ix. 54 sgg.). The 
wide difference evident between the 
fictitious and the historical Joacim, 
hardly weakens the force of this coinci- 
dence, when we remember the arbitrary 
character of the work under considera- 
tion. As pointed out in the note ad loc., 
it is also true that Joacim was the name 
of the successor of Joshua, the High 
Priest of the Return (Neh. xii. 10); a 
fact which made the name all the more 
suitable for the purposes of the writer, 
who wishes it to appear that his pro- 
fessed history belongs to the time imme- 
diately subsequent to the return from 
the Babylonian Captivity (ch. iv. 2, 3). 
The long speech of Achior the Am- 
monite, which is a retrospect of Israelite 
history from the times of Abraham to 
those of the Exile and Restoration, is 
sufficient proof of this assertion (see 


1 We need not, therefore, with Keil and Gut- 
schmid, suppose that the basis of the story is 
the campaign of Artaxerxes Ochus against 
Egypt, in which a Cappadocian prince of this 
name took part (Diod. Sic. xxxi.), 

2 Polyb. iii. 5,2; Aelian. ii. 41; Appian, ‘de 
rebus Syr.’ 47, where the spelling is Olophernes. 

% The Vulgate reads Eliachim, except in 
ch. xv. 9. , 
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especially ch. v. 18, 19). But this is 
merely a literary device or caprice, 
and does not exclude the applicability 
of the language to a similar cycle of 
events in a later age (cf. the dm jv 
épynpos of Jerusalem, with 1 Macc. i. 39; 
iu. 45). It is not perhaps insignificant 
that the term zpoo¢drws of ch. iv. 3— 
a passage whose meaning is quite clear, 
in spite of the arguments of Nickes and 
others—recurs in the same connexion in 
the prayer of the priests after Nicanor’s 
threats against the Temple, which four 
years previously had been restored by 
Judas Maccabeus (révde tov zpooddrws 
Kekabapiowevov OtKoV, 2 Macc. Xlv. 36). 
Nicanor’s, I take it, is ¢4e personality 
concealed under the pseudonym Holo- 
fernes—Orophernes ; although individual 
traits and single details may be derived 
from what is told of other Syrian com- 
manders of the Maccabean, or, as we 
ought to say, Hasmonean time. Simi- 
larly, although more than one of the 
Syrian invasions of Judea may be thought 
to present points of contact with the 
expedition of Holofernes, I am _ con- 
vinced that the expedition of Nicanor is 
the one that dominated the mind of the 
writer. The overthrow of Nicanor and 
the beheading of the “man that bare 
deadly hate unto Israel” (1 Macc. vii. 
26) was, at least to the later Jewish 
Imagination, the grand event of those 
times; accordingly it constitutes the 
climax and conclusion of the Second 
Book of Maccabees. In my opinion, 
then, the Book of Judith is a free com- 
position in the manner of the Haggada, 
principally based upon recollections of 
the feats of the heroic Judas ; and more 
especially upon the facts related in 
t Macc. iii. 27-iv. 61, vi. I-7, vii. 
26-50; 2 Macc. ix. 1-3, x. 1-8, xv. 
A careful comparison of these passages 
with the corresponding portions of Judith 
would probably go far to convince any 
unprejudiced reader of the substantial 
truth of this view. But, indeed, the 
numerous minute touches as well as 
larger resemblances by which an affinity 
may be established between the Book of 
Judith and the Maccabean chronicles, 
can only be estimated adequately at the 
cost of a thorough comparative study of 
the three books. To point out a few of 
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them. As Nabuchodonosor claims do- 
minion over Egypt (ch. i. 9, 10, 12), and 
invades Judea in pursuance of a general 
scheme of vengeance upon all the western 
countries ; so Antiochus fell upon Jeru- 
salem on his return from invading Egypt 
(1 Mace. i. 16 sgg., 20 sgg.), which he 
had aspired to annex to his own do- 
minions. As Nabuchodonosor invades 
Media and enters Ecbatane (ch. i. 14), 
so Antiochus Epiphanes invades Persia 
(t Macc. ii. 31), enters Persepolis 
(2 Macc. ix. 2), and comes to Ecbatane 
(2 Macc. ix. 3). As Holofernes crossed 
the Euphrates and destroyed all the 
“high cities” (ch. ii. 24), so Antiochus 
crossed the Euphrates and went through 
the “high countries” (z Mace. iii. 37). 
As in Judith the invaders of Judea are 
“ Assyrians,” so in Maccabees Nicanor 
is compared to Sennacherib’s envoys 
(1 Mace. vii. 33); and both in that 
passage and in 2 Macc. vili. 19, xv. 22, 
the destruction of the Assyrians is men- 
tioned in connexion with Nicanor. In 
Judith (ii. 8) Nabuchodonosor appears 
as a destroyer of temples and idols; in 
1 Mace. vi. 2 (2 Mace. ix. 2) Antiochus 
appears as a robber of temples. In Ju- 
dith, Z¢, vi. 2, Nabuchodonosor claims 
exclusive divinity for himself; in 2 Macc. 
ix. 12, Antiochus, dying miserably, con- 
fesses that “It is meet to be subject 
unto God, and that a man that is mortal 
should not proudly think of himself as if 
he were God.”? The noble Psalm of 
Judith ends with a prophecy that the 
Lord will take vengeance on the foes 
of Israel by “ putting fire and worms in 
their flesh ;” but this is precisely what 
befel Antiochus Eprphanes, according to 
the tradition in 2 Macc. 1x. 9, with which 
the author of Judith was probably ac- 
quainted, in which case he has put into 
his heroine’s mouth a kind of vaticinium 
post eventum (contrast 1 Macc. vi. 8 sgg.). 
And last, but not least, there is the 


1 The style of @eds, adopted by the Seleucid 
sovereigns, and the profanation of the Temple 
by Antiochus, is sufficient to account for the 
Haggadist’s representation. But, of course, the 
text of Judith is only an extremely concrete 
mode of symbolizing the Syrian sovereign’s 
resolve to uproot Judaism, and replace it by 
Hellenic institutions; a resolution which was 
the prime source of the Hasmonean revolt under 
Judas Maccabeus. (Cf. also Ezek. xxxi. 11, Heb.) 
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remarkable addition in the Vulgate 
(ch. xvi. 31), which tells us that the 
day of Judith’s triumph was observed 
by the Jews as an annual feast from 
her time onwards (wsqgue in praesentem 
diem). This notice may have existed in 
S. Jerome’s Chaldee codex: more pro- 
bably it embodies a conjectural identi- 
fication suggested by the Rabbi who 
assisted him in the translation of the 
book. At all events, it points appa- 
rently to the festival known as the yom 
NVicanor (3p'3 Dy) or Nicanor’s Day 
(13th Adar), ze the occasion of his 
death, B.c. 161 ; or, as the Jewish versions 
of the story assume (see the Appendix 
below), to the festival of the Dedication 
of the Temple (A3\3n, Chanukkah ; ra 
*Eyxaiva, Encaenia, John x. 22), which 
began on the 25th Chisleu, having been 
instituted by Judas Maccabeus, B.c. 165. 
The former is more likely, both on other 
accounts, and because the Vulgate speaks 
of a one-day celebration (cf. 1 Mace. vil. 
49); whereas the Dedication was kept 
“ by the space of eight days” (1 Macc. 
IVs §90).> 

1 <¢Tudith in Calendario Hebraeorum assig- 


natur 25 mensis noni qui Casleu dicitur”’ (Corn. 
a Lap.). But nothing of the kind is found in 
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the Hebrew calendars; and Rainolds rightly 
observes : ** Atqui dies ille nunquam est habitus 
pro festo a Judaeis, neque agnoscunt talem 
aliquem diem, aut quicquam tale esse gestum. 
Nemo veterum Judacorum mentionem fecit 
alicujus hujusmodi festi.” The forgery which 
R. Azarias (de Rossi) translated into Hebrew, 


under the title of DWD>NT AT TAD 
(‘Meor Enaim,’ iii. 32, fol. 105, 2), which 
asserts that the High Priest Jeshua, the father 
of Joakim, ‘‘ wrote the history of Judith, and 
ordained that the memory of her deliverance be 
kept every year,” is not an exception to the 
statement in Italics. Certain modern Jews have 
connected Judith’s feast with the Encaenia, con- 
fusing her victory with that of the Maccabees. 
In a hymn received into the Rituals her exploit 
is interwoven with the victory of Judas and the 
Dedication ; whence R. David Ganz (*‘ Tzemach 
David,’ Millenar. 4, ann. 622) remarks: 
“* Judith, a brave Hebrewess, killed Holofernes 


(xypds), the captain of the host, when she 
lay beside him on his couch, and cut off his 
head . . . as it is written in the Book of Judith. 
The time of this event we know not; for I 
have found nothing of it in Josephus: but 
according to the poet, the event occurred in the 
days of the Hasmoneans” (}O"5 935 a] 
Dl nwydn Ar adn ADDN ow AyY IDDA 
DSDwn 999). After a few remarks upon 
the uncertainty of this evidence, Ganz refers his 
reader to R. Azarias (/.¢.), who rejects this 
opinion, and indeed the whole story of Judith. 
(See the discussion in Selden, ‘ De Synedniis,’ 
iii, 13.) 
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I will now give the Hebrew forms of 
the story, referred to above, which I 
translate from the text of Dr. Ad. 
Jellinek, ‘ Bet ha-Midrash,’ i. 130 sgq., 
li, 12 S99. 


History oF JUDITH. 


“The story goes that the king of the 
Gentiles came against Jerusalem with 
forty thousand mighty men of valour, 
and besieged it many days. And the 
children of Israel were afraid of them 
through the siege and the distress; and 
they were in great tribulation. And 
there was in Jerusalem a damsel of the 
daughters of the prophets. And when 
she saw that the destruction was great 
and the affliction strong, she put her life 
in her hand, and went forth with her 
maid, and knocked at the city gates, and 


said unto the porters: Open the gates 
that I may go out; peradventure the 
Holy One (blessed be He!) will work 
for me a sign and a wonder, and I shall 
kill this infidel (7533), and Israel will be 
saved by my hand. And they said unto 
her: We will not open ; for we fear that 
thou desirest one of the king’s horse- 
men to be wedded tc him, or that thou 
wilt frame evil designs against the city 
to take it. And she said: Far be it 
from me; but I trust in the pity of 
Heaven to help me against this enemy. 
And she sware unto them by Jehovah 
the God of Israel ; and they opened the 
gates, and she went forth with her maid. 
And she came unto the tent of the king, 
and went in before him ; and the damsel 
was exceedingly beautiful (13ND Sy). And 
when the king saw her, she found grace 
in his sight, and obtained mercy before 
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him. And the king said unto her: 
Who art thou, my daughter, and whence 
comest thou, and whither goest thou? 
And she said unto him: Of the daughters 
of the prophets am I: I heard from my 
father that thou wilt subdue the city and 
take it; so I came to intreat for my life, 
and the life of my father’s house, to de- 
liver them when thou takest the city. 
And the king said unto her: I will do 
according to thy word, and I am well 
pleased to take thee to me to wife. And 
she said unto him: My lord, O king, 
behold I am as one of thine handmaids ; 
do what is good in thine eyes. But I 
must acquaint thee, my lord, O king, 
that I am unclean (M7) ‘DNw), and in 
the evening I shall be ready for the 
bath (nbvand prs). Bid thy servants, 
in the evening when they see two women 
going to the fountain, that they look 
not upon us, and that they speak not 
with us good or evil. And I will go 
and bathe, and return to thee. And the 
king bade that so it be done. And he 
rejoiced with great joy over the damsel, 
and over the good news that she brought 
unto the king. And he gathered all his 
princes and his servants, and made them 
a banquet, and did eat, and drank of the 
wine and was drunken, and slept heavily. 
And all departed, every one to his own 
tent, and none was left with the king, 
save the damsel and the maid. And the 
damsel directed her heart to Heaven, 
and she rose and drew the sword, and 
cut off therewith the king’s head, and 
she carried his head in her hands;} 
and the two of them went and passed 
through the camp, and none spake a 
word to them, until they arrived at the 
gates of Jerusalem. And she called 
to the porters, and said unto them: 
Open the gate, for the Holy One 
(blessed be He!) hath holpen me, and 
I have slain the enemy. And they be- 
lieved not her words. And there was 
one of the king’s princes (or captains) 
who used to say to the king, Let this 
people alone, besiege them not, and 
fight not with them in battle, for their 
God is with them, and he loveth them, 
and will not deliver them into thy hand. 


1 Reading 7°32. Dr. Jellinek has printed 
m5, “Sin her bosom.” 
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See what he hath done to those who 
were before thee, to the former kings 
and to the princes (captains) who be- 
sieged Israel, what was their latter end. 
And he multiplied arguments (nyn>)n), 
until the king was incensed at him; 
and the king commanded to bind him, 
and to hang him up alive beside the gate 
of the city. 

“ And when the damsel saw that they 
were not pleased to open the gate, she said 
to them: If ye will not believe me, behold 
the captain hanging there will recognise 
his head. And they believed the words 
of the damsel, and opened the gate. 
And they shewed the head to the hanged 
captain, and he recognised it and said: 
Blessed be Jehovah, who hath delivered 
him into your hand, and rescued you 
out of his hand. And the thing was 
noised abroad, and the young men and 
the warriors of Israel gathered together, 
and they took their swords in their hand, 
and they came to the camp, and were 
crying with a loud voice, Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is One Lord! And 
the.men of the camp saw them, and 
went to the king’s tent, and saw that 
their champion was dead; and they fled, 
and left their tents and their horses 
and all their wealth, and saved their 
life ; and Israel pursued after them unto 
Antioch, and returned in peace, and 
took much spoil of them (48). And 
the elders and wise men of Israel ga- 
thered together, and went into the house 
of Jehovah; and blessed and praised 
Jehovah, who giveth them rest from all 
their enemies, and who saveth them 
in the time of trouble alway, and con- 
firmeth his promises in them, &c. He 
in his merey will do signs and wonders 


(nixdpsy o°D)) with us in the time of 
the present distress, as he did with our 


fathers. bli 
(The History of Judith is ended.)”? 


1 It will be seen that in this adaptation of the 
story to the purposes of the Midrash, the proper 
names are all omitted, just as they are in the 
similar adaptation of Tobit which Dr. Neubauer 
has printed from the Midrash Tanhtma (Book 
of Tobit, pp. 36 sgg.). The variations from the 
Apocryphal account (Judith, a daughter of the 
prophets; her excuse for visiting the fountain) 
may perhaps be traces of an older and indepen- 
dent Hebrew narrative. Dr. Jellinek observes: 
‘‘ This short history of Judith is found in the 
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Of the next piece, the Jidrash Ja- 
Hanukkah, Dr. Jellinek observes: “The 
Midrash, here printed for tie first time, 
after a MS. of the Leipzig Raths-Biblio- 
thek (Cod. XII. of the printed catalogue), 
whichalso contains the‘ History of Judith’ 
given above, is of great importance, as 
it is the hitherto unknown source of 
the most important Haggadic elements 
worked up (verarbeiteten) in the festal 
poems of thetwo sabbaths of the Chanuka- 
feast.1 Judith is here brought into con- 


collection of small histories or 75) VIM of 
R. Nissim ben Jacob [fl. circ. A.D. 1030]; and 
although the name of Judith is not therein men- 
tioned, it stands expressly in the estories 
(MVYWYD) of a Vatican Codex 285, in Midrash 
No. XII. of our collection, and in a little MS. 
of the Bodleian. ‘The story is probably taken 
from an old Hebrew presentation of the history 
ef Judith, which in some points deviated from 
the apocryphal Book of Judith. The nameless 
captain is the Ammonite Achior of the apocryphal 
relation.” 

1 “In a prayer for the first Sabbath of the 
Feast of the Dedication, which begins 13 7JT)N 
Awni %2 NDIN, the book (of Judith) is men- 
tioned quite plainly in connexion with the 
religious persecutions under Antiochus. The 
names of Judith, Holofernes, Achior, are ex- 
pressly given. Although we cannot say how 
old that liturgy is, yet we must conclude from it 
that the heroic deed of Judith is no fable, but a 
real event, as we see in that prayer a sort of 
tradition. The deed was done in the time of 
the Maccabean war; but the book must have 
been written late, for Josephus does not mention 
its contents, though fond of such stories.””—Dzée 
Apokryphen des A. T. von M. Gutmann, Dis- 
triktsrabbiner, Altona, 1841. 

**Some pretend there were two Judiths, the 
one of Bethulia, d. of Merari, who beheaded Olo- 
fernes ; the other of Jerusalem, d. of Mattathias, 
and sister of Judas Maccabeus (or as others say, 
d. of John the Hasmonean, and sister of Judas), 
who was loved by Nicanor, general under De- 
metrius (I Macc. vii. 26), and killed him, and cut 
off his head, about three years after the Macca- 
bean victory, and while Judas was at war with 
him. Whence R. Gedaliah ben Jechai, talking 
about the Maccabean exploits, observes : ‘ And 


this deliverance is in our oral tradition (bap), 
that Nicanor was killed by means of Judith bath 
Mattithyah, whom Nicanor loved greatly, and 
she came unto him, and gave him victuals’ of 
cheese which cause thirst, and made him drunk, 
and killed him. And she brought his head to 
her brother; and then the Jews went against 
the Greeks, and killed them, and drove them 
from the land of Israel. It is right that you 
should know that there is no mention of this 
woman save the Midrash, which R. Nissim, 
Sabb. cap. i, brings forward.’ (‘Ad Alphe- 
sium,’ i., tit. De Sabbato,’ cap. 2, fol. 106 r.) 
Indeed, R. Nissim there, omitting Judith’s 
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nexion with the Chanuka-feast [ze the 
festival of the Dedication or Encaenia, 
established by Judas Maccabeus] ; and 
the narrative of Hannah, the daughter of 
John, is here imparted in two versions.” 
I translate such portions of the Midrash 
as bear on our story :— 

“The Rabbis have handed down as 
follows. In the days of the kingdom of 
the wicked Javan, they decreed against 
Israel that . . . whoever married a wife, 
she should be wedded to the governor 
(oan, wyevev) first, and afterwards 
go back to herhusband. And they went 
on in this way three years and eight 
months, until the daughter of John the 
High Priest was wedded. [According 
to ‘Megillath Taanith,’ cap. vl. p. 51, 
ap. Meyer, ‘de festis Hebr.,’ it was the 
only daughter of Mattathias ben Jo- 
hanan, the High Priest.]| When they 
led her to this governor, she uncovered 
(nynp) her head, and rent her clothes, 
and stood bare in the face of the people. 
Straightway Judas and his brethren were 
filled with indignation against her, and 
said, Bring her forth to burn; and let 
not this matter be revealed to the 
government, on account of danger to 
lives: for she hath hardened her face to 
become naked in the face of all this 
people. ‘Then she said to him, How 
shall I be exposed to scorn before my 
brethren and my friends, and not be 
exposed to scorn in the eyes of an un- 
circumcised and unclean person, since 


name, and speaking of the daughter, not of 
Mattithyah but of Johanan his son, taken I 
suppose for Judith herself, says that the Greeks 
‘decreed against all the betrothed virgins that 
they should wed them first to the governor ; 
and by a woman’s hand a sign was done, which 
they tell in the Midrash; viz. that the d. of 
Johanan made the chief of the enemy eat cheese 
till he was drunk, and cut off his head; and 
they all fled. And therefore it was made 
customary to eat cheese at Chanukkah.’ Hence 
Rk. Gedaliah says it is probable that when the 
Megillath Taanith had become obsolete, the 
sages of the time agreed to connect Judith’s 
feast with the rejoicing of Chanukkah, though 
the two Judiths were different.” (Selden, who 
cites all this from ‘Meor Enaim,’ ui. 51, fol. 
163, 2, and adds that the yom Nicanor was 
Adar 13 in spring, while the Encaenia were held 
in winter, and the two feasts were never con- 
fused with each other: 1 Macc. vii. 43, 49; 
2 Macc. xv. 36; Joseph. ‘ Ant.’ xii. 7, 7 5 10, 5. 
The Maccabean Judith is a fiction.) 
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ye are willing to betray me, and to bring 
him to lie with me. When Judas and 
‘his confederates (1’2n) heard that, 
they took counsel together to kill the 
governor. Straightway they clad the 
damsel in royal attire, and made a bridal 
canopy of myrtle, from the house of 
Hashmonai to the house of the gover- 
nor; and all the masters of harp and 
cittern came, and the masters of music ; 
and they were playing and dancing until 
they came to the governor’s house. 
When the king heard that, he said to 
his princes and his servants, Behold 
them, they are of the great ones of 
Israel, of the seed of Aaron the priest: 
how glad are they to do my will! worthy 
are they of great glory. And he bade 
cause his princes (captains) and his 
servants to go outside, and Judas and 
his confederates went in with his ‘sister 
to the governor. And they cut off his 
head, and spoiled all that he had, and 
killed his princes and his servants, and 
trode down the Javanim (Greeks) ut- 
terly, save the root of the kingdom. 
And Israel who were in the city were in 
terror and trembling, for the sake of 
those young men of Israel. A voice 


from heaven (5yp na) came forth and 
said, The young men, who went forth to 
make war with Antioch (x’3)028), have 
gained the victory!1 And those young 
men returned, and shut the gates, and 
wrought repentance, and occupied them- 
selves with the Law, and with works of 
mercy. When the king of the Greeks 


1 This one sentence is in Aramaic, not Hebrew. 
It seems to be borrowed from Sota ix. 13 
(Talmud Jerush.), where we read as follows, on 
the authority of R. Joshua ben Levi (fl. 225 
A.D.): ‘Who rose after him (ze. Zechariah 
ben Jehoiada)? Jeremiah and Baruch. After 
they were dead, the later prophets, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi. After them, the holy 
Spirit (¢.e. prophetic inspiration) ceased ; how- 
ever, people availed themselves of dath g/l. 
An instance. Simeon the Just heard adazh gé/, 
when coming out of the Holy of Holies. And 
he (zc) said, Slain is the army of Golikus 


coprdy3 ??), and his decrees are abolished. 

‘¢(Another) instance. The young men had 
gone forth to fight with Antioch. And John 
the High Priest heard a bath gl, when he came 
out of the Holy of Holies, and it said, The 
young men that made war with Antioch have 
gained the victory! And they wrote down the 
very time, and fixed it, and determined that in 
the self-same hour the thing came to pass.” 
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heard that Israel had killed his gover- 
nor, he gathered all his people, and 
came before Jerusalem with siege, and 
the Jews were sorely terrified. And 
there was there a widow woman, Judith 
by name; and she took her maid, and 
went to the gates of Jerusalem, and said, 
Let me go forth, that Heaven (n\pnn) 
may work a miracle by my hand. And 
they opened unto her, and she went 
forth, and went to the troops. And 
they said unto her, How fair thou art! 
She said unto them, My pleasure is to 
speak unto the king. And she went 
before the king. And he said unto her, 
What seekest thou? And she said, My 
lord, I am a daughter of the great ones 
of Israel, and. my brethren are prophets. 
And I heard, when they were prophesy- 
ing, that to-morrow Jerusalem will fall 
into thy hand. When he heard it, he 
rejoiced with great joy. And he had a 
man of his wise men who used to watch 
the signs of heaven (m1), and he 
was wont to say: I see that Israel are 
returning (unto God) in penitence, and 
that thou wilt not prevail over them: 
return unto thy place. And the king 
was filled with indignation against him ; 
and the king bade seize him, and bind 
his hands and feet, and hang him on the 
tree beside Jerusalem. And the king 
said, To-morrow, when Jerusalem falleth 
into our hands, we will kill him. And 
the king believed this Judith, and loved 
her, and said unto her, Is it thy pleasure 
to be taken to wife? And she said unto 
him, My lord, O king, I am not worthy, 
save for one of thy servants. But truly, 
since thy heart inclineth thereto, cause a 
herald to pass through all the camp, that 
every one that seeth two women going 
to the fountain touch them not: because 
I must go thither, to wash myself and 
to bathe. Straightway they caused the 
herald to pass through (the camp), and 
she did so. And the king made a great 
banquet, and they drank and were 
drunken, and afterwards went all, one 
by one, to their tents. And the king sate 
in her bosom, and he slept. And this 
Judith went and lifted his sword (mp), 
and cut off his head, and stripped off the 
linen garment (}3D) uponhim. And she 
went with the king’s head to the gates of 
Jerusalem, and said, Open me the gates, 
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for already hath the Holy One wrought 
a miracle (D)) by my hand, And they 
said unto her, Is it not enough for thee 
that thou hast played the harlot and dealt 
corruptly, that thou art also come with 
craft among us? (yy novdya nea.) 
Straightway she shewed them the king’s 
head. When they saw it, they opened 
the gates and came out, and raised the 
cry, Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our God, 
Jehovah is One! When the Greeks 
heard that, they said, To-morrow they 
will come against us. And they went 
to the king, and brought him out head- 
less; and there fell upon them terror 
and dread, and they all fled. And Israel 
pursued after them, and killed of them 
ever so many (7031 703). So may the 
Holy One (blessed be He!) work ven- 
geance on our enemies speedily, and 
hasten for us salvation, according to that 
which is written, ‘ And there shall come 
to Zion a Redeemer.’ 
* * * * * 


“«¢ Their sword shall go into their own 
heart, and their bows shail be broken.’ 
Said R. Simeon ben Yochai:! These are 
the Greeks who made war with the house 
of Hashmonai and his sons. And in the 
hour that they entered into the temple, 
a Greek went and took the book of the 
Law, and brought in Hannah the daugh- 
ter of John the High Priest, whose 
beauty was peerless in the world; and 
she was wedded to Eleazar ben Hash- 
monai. And this Greek intended to go 
in unto her, in the presence of her hus- 
band and her father. Said John: I am 
the High Priest, and my sons are three, 
and thou art Hashmonai, and thy sons 
are seven ; lo (we are) twelve, according 
to the twelve Tribes. I trust that the 
Holy One will work a miracle by our 
hands. Straightway Eleazar drew the 
sword, and killed this Greek; and he 
said, My help is from the Lord, who 
made heaven and earth.” 

The longer history of Judith published 


? Called Rashbai; lived about A.D. 120. 
Reputed author of the book Zohar. 
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by Jellinek (of. cit. ii. 12-22) keeps 
closer to the Apocryphal narrative than 
either of the preceding. It is not, how- 
ever, a translation of the LXX, or the 
Vulgate, though often agreeing with the 
latter against the former (see notes).* 
The story is here retold in a good 
Hebrew style, with a copious interweay- 
ing of phrases and passages from the 
O. T. The opening sentence, borrowed 
from the ‘ Megillath Antiochos,’ is this : 
“And it came to pass in the days of 


Olofernes (*71)5"x) the king of Javan, a 
king great and strong ;—he had subdued 
many provinces and strong kings, and 
razed their castles, and burnt their 
palaces (or temples) with fire ;—in the 
twelfth year of his reign he set his face 
to go up and subdue Jerusalem the 
Holy City.” This use of the ‘ Meg. 
Ant.,’ a work first quoted by Saadyah 
Gaon (941 A.D.), and according to Zunz 
not older than that period, proves the 
lateness of this Midrash; but it may 
preserve some ancient materials. Al- 
though the piece is too long for inser- 
tion here, points of interest will be 
found noticed in the commentary. Chief 
among these are the correct naming of 
Judith’s father as Beeri (not Merari) ; 
see Gen. xxvi. 34: the non-mention of 
the name of Achior, who is called a 
conquered king; the designation of 
Chabris and Charmis as priests (not 
elders), and of Ozias as the Wasi Yisrael, 
“Prince of Israel” (chief of the San- 
hedrin ?), and the consequent omission 
of the High Priest Joacim-Eliacim. 
Naturally, this Midrash is characterized 
by numerous abbreviations and expan- 
sions of the original story, according to 
the taste of the unknown author. 


1 Several Hebrew translations of Judith ap- 
peared in the 16th and 17th centuries (see a note 
in Neubauer’s Tobit, p. vii.). I have seen two at 
the British Museum ; and an edition lies before 
me which was printed at Vienna in 1819. These 
editions prove the popularity of the story with 
the modern Jews. I may here record my obli- 
gations to my old pupil, Mr. A. G. Ellis, of the 
British Museum, who has given me much kind 
help in verifying references. 


NorE.—As to the Jewish feast of Chanukkah, to which the Midrashim relate, the following 
passage from the Talmud is instructive: ‘* What is Chanukkah? That which the Rabbis have 
taught: On the 25th in Chisleu, the eight days of Chanukkah are, in the which a man may not 
mourn, and in the which a man may not afflict himself. For when the star-worshippers entered 
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the temple, they defiled all the oils that were in the temple; and when the kingdom of the house 
of Hashmonai prevailed, and CS them, men sought and found not save a single vial of oil 


that was laid up (MD, Ex. xvi. 33, 


“left over,’ ibid, 23), with the seal of the High Priest. 


And there was not therein save fora one day’s lighting. There was done therewith a miracle 


(D3), and they lighted from it eight days. 
good days with Had/el and Hoda’ah.” 


For another year they fixed them, and made them 
(Tal. Bab. Shabbath, 21 b, 1. 21 from end.) 


APPENDIX II. 


1. THE VULGATE AND THE SEPTUAGINT. 


S. Jerome tells us in his preface to 
Judith— 

(1) That he had and used a Chaldee 
ext: 

(2) That he made his version in the 
greatest hurry, snatching time from other 
pressing engagements (“sepositis occu- 
pationibus quibus vehementer arctabar, 
huic unam lucubratiunculam dedi”) ; 

(3) That he did not trouble about 
verbal precision, but was content with 
an equivalent sense (“magis sensum e 
sensu. quam ex verbo verbum  trans- 
ferens ”) ; 

(4) That he summarily dismissed from 
consideration the various readings of 
MSS., instead of trying (as a modern 
editor might do) to construct a sounder 
text by comparison of them (“ Multorum 
codicum varietatem vitiosissimam am- 
putavt” ; cf. ch. ix. 12, Vulg.) ; and 

(5) That he wrote down in his Latin 
version only those portions of the narra- 
tive for which he was able to find clear 
warrant in the words of his Chaldee 
copy: that is to say, he made his 
Chaldee MS. the standard, if not the 
sole source of his new edition of the 
story (“Sola ea quae intelligentia integra 
in verbis Chaldaeis invenire potui, La- 
tinis expressi ”) 

I think this account fairly corresponds 
with what we find in the Vulgate. Take 
the opening chapter. 

1. ‘* Arphaxad itaque rex Medorum 
subjugaverat multas gentes tmperio suo, 
et ipse acdificavit civitatem potentissimam 
guam appellavit Ecbatanis.” 

Comparing this with the Greek (Fritz- 
sche’s text), we note that, for the sake 
of avoiding the long parenthesis, which 
there suspends the principal sentence, 
the rendering of *Wrovs dwdexdrou THS 
BaciXrelas NaBovyodovdcop 6 ds éBacidevcev 


Apoc.—Vol. I. 


"Acovplov ev Nwevn tH mode TH peyady 
is transferred to v. 5 (“ Anno igitur duo- 
decimo regni sui Nabuchodonosor tex 
Assyriorum qui regnabat in Nineve civi- 
tate magna”). ‘This and other trans- 
positions may have been made in the 
exercise of the translator’s discretion, as 
he expressly renounces all pretence to a 
literal following of his original (3 swpr.). 
But itis also possible, and I think 
probable, that he found it already in his 
Chaldee codex ; as was almost certainly 
the case with the statements in italics, 
suljugaverat multas gentes imperio suo, 
&c., which have their exact parallels in 
the opening sentences of the Chaldee 
‘Megillath Antiochos’: })7 wad Nin 
NPI. KNIT RNIN NID NWT ---- PNUD 
won mo “Ipse subjugavit multas 
civitates . . . ipse aedificavit civitatem 
magnam... et appellavit eam Antio- 
chiam.” 

2. “ Ex lapidibus quadratis et sectis ; 
fecit muros ejus in latitudinem cubitorum 
septuaginta, et in altitudinem cubitorum 
triginta ; turres vero ejus posuit in alti- 
tudinem cubitorum centum.” Instead of 
the exact specification of the dimensions 
of the stones («is rAdros rnxXGv Tpiwy Kat 
cis pjxos mnyav e&.), we have here the 
brief general expression guadratis, which 
may be due to the Chaldee text (y27) ; 
and it seems arbitrary to set down the 
variations of the numerals expressing 
the height and breadth of the walls 
to any other source than this obvious 
one. 

The émi tais miAas atrns by which 
the Greek describes the position of the 
towers is omitted. Some things may be 
supposed to have been left out, because 
S. Jerome was writing hastily, and did 
not consider minute accuracy essential 
to his task. He does not say that he 
rendered ai statements for which he 
found equivalent words in his Chaldee 
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exemplar, but that he rendered nothing 
which he did not find there, 


3. “Per quadrum vero earum. latus 
utrumque vicenorum pedum spatio ten- 
debatur ; posuitque portas ejus in alti- 
tudinem turrium; 4. Et gloriabatur 
quasi potens in potentia exercitus sui, et 
in gloria quadrigarum suarum.” 

V. 3 takes the place of kal 7d wAdros 
abrav (2.2. of the towers) epeAiwcer eis 
anxeis é&jxovta, which is harsh and 
obscure: wd. not. ad loc. S,. Jerome 
has perhaps given a loose paraphrase, 
expressing his own idea of the sense, 
viz. that the towers were squares of 
20 feet each way, but without reckoning 
the inner side (3 X 20 = 60). But as 
he goes on to make the gates as high 
as the towers (roo cubits), whereas the 
Greek has kal éroinoe tas miAas airns 
mvAas Sveyepomevas eis tos Tnxav €Bdo- 
penxovta (70 cubits), I think his Chaldee 
text here again differed considerably 
from the Greek. 

The words (v. 4), “Et gloriabatur 
quasi potens in potentia,” &c., may re- 
present a Chaldee original: nanws) 
Tmhehnlay “ayers mond mma $239 
(cf. Jer. ix. 22), but they are possibly a 
free treatment of eis éefddous duvapewy 
dvvatav aitod Kat dvaragers Tov welOv 
avtou (or éppatwyv aitav, X., Old Lat., 
Syr.); in which case, we have an in- 
stance of “sensum e sensu” trans- 
ference:(3). Instead of adhering to the 
bald statement of the reason for the 
great breadth of the gates (40 cubits), 
which he omits, he makes the moral 
motive prominent, the love of display 
which actuated the king in these mili- 
tary: pageants) (ef.) chisya%). > Dhis, 
however, is exactly what one would 
expect in a Midrashic treatment of the 
story; and confirms the supposition, 
which is otherwise probable, that the 
Chaldee codex used by S. Jerome was 
sumply a Midrash Yehudith founded 
upon an older text. 

v. 5. “Anno igitur duodecimo regni 
sul Nabuchodonosor rex Assyriorum, 
qui regnabat in Nineve civitate magna, 
pugnavit contra Arphaxad et obtinuit 
eum,” (v. 6) “in campo magno qui 
appellatur Ragau, circa Euphraten et 
Tigrim et Jadason in campo Erioch 
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regis Elicorum.” See on v. 1. The 
italicized sentence at the end of wv. 5 
corresponds to the opening statement 
of v. 15 in the Greek (kai Aafe tov 
’Appaéad ev trois dpect ‘Payat), and con- 
cludes all that is said of the war with 
Arphaxad, about which the Greek has 
four additional verses (13-16). 

In v. 6 the proper names further 
define the locality of the Great Plain ; 
but in the Greek they define the allies 
of Nabuchodonosor: kat ouvyvrncay mpdos 
aitov mdvTEs of KaTOLKOTVTES THY OpewTV 
Kal TéVTES OL KaTOLKOVTES TOV “Evdparny 
kal tov Tlypw kat tov “Yédornv Kat &v TO 
medio Apwyx 6 Bactreds “EAvpatwv. The 
Vulgate also omits the close of the 
verse : Kat ouvyidfov evn moAAa eis 
maparaéw vidv Xedeovd. 

The omissions make a substantial 
difference to the narrative. At first 
sight, it looks as if all motive for Nabu- 
chodonosor’s embassies and for his war 
upon the West were eliminated. Ac- 
cording to the Greek, the object of the 
expedition of Holofernes was to punish 
the whole West, and especially Judea, 
for refusing to send quotas to the war 
against Arphaxad. ‘The Greek text 
itself, however, only signifies the con- 
tents of N.’s message to the nations by 
a single brief remark (v. 11): kal 
éepavAicav mavtes of KaToLlKotyTes TAaCAaV 
THV yhv TO phua N. Baciiéws “Acorpiwv, 
Kal ov cvvHAOPov atT@ eis TOV TOAE- 
pov, OTe ovK ehoByOncav avitov, adAX’ jv 
évaytiov airy as avip eis, Kal dvéertpeWav 
Tovs ayyéous avtod Kevods ev atipia mpd 
mpocwmov aitév. For all this the Vul- 
gate has only: “ Qui omnes uno animo 
contra dixerunt (=the first three words 
of the Greek) et remiserunt eos vacuos, 
et sine honore abjecerunt” (=xal dvé- 
otpeav . . . avTar). 

It is easy to suggest that the obscu- 
rities of v. 6 in the Greek (see note 
ad loc.) were felt and summarily got rid 
of by S. Jerome ; and that in v. 11 his 
flying haste, and desire to curtail redun- 
dancies, resulted in the omission of an 
essential clause. But I cannot think 
that such suggestions account for all 
the peculiar phenomena of his version, 
which may, in fact, be more satisfactorily 
explained by reference to parallel pheno- 
mena in the Jewish forms of the story 
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(Appendix I.), which make no allusion at 
all to the expedition against Arphaxad. 
To later Jewish editors the assignment 
of reasons for an attack upon Judah and 
Jerusalem seemed to be mere surplusage. 
The “king of the Gentiles” was the 
natural enemy of the house and people 
of God (Beth-eloah). I suppose, then, 
that in the Vulgate we have clear traces 
of the use of a Jewish-Chaldee recension 
of the story, in which the influence of 
such a point of view was already to a 
considerable extent exemplified. It is 
noteworthy that v. 7 in the Vulgate opens 
with what may be regarded as another 
reason for the embassies, and one more 
in accordance with later Jewish ideas: 
Tune exaltatum est regnum LV. et cor ejus 
elevatum est. The words remind us of 
passages in the Book of Daniel (iv. 30; 
v. 20), and in my judgment supply a 
distinct trace of the Chaldee version of 
Judith. It is implied, though not said, 
that the envoys demanded the usual re- 
cognition of the Great King’s suzerainty. 
The omission in what follows of 
“‘ Persia,” ‘the west,” “ Antilibanus,” 
and “the coast” (v. 7), of “ Betane,” 
“ Chelous,” “ Cades,” “ Egypt” and its 
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cities (vv. 9, 10), and of the names of 
the countries in v, 12, may also be fairly 
assumed to indicate similar omissions in 
the Chaldee codex. They have their 
exact parallel in later Midrashic adapta- 
tions of the Apocryphal narratives (cf. 
Appendix I. ; and the Story of Tobit in 
the Midrash Tanhiima, aud Neubauer’s 
Tobit, pp. 36-38). 

The readings /adason for Hydaspes, 
Eticorum for Elymaeorum, Cedar for 
Galaad, Jesse for Gesem, might be cor- 
ruptions of the Chaldee originals. As 
to Jadason, the first three consonants 
correspond sufficiently with the Greek 


name; Elici (phy) is not far from 
Elymaei (xnd'y), Galaad (ayb3) might 


become Cedar (4p) by omission of one 
letter and common confusions of the 
others, and Jesse (‘w) may be the rem- 
nant of Goshen (jw). 

The mere juxtaposition of the Old 
Latin text with the Vulgate is enough to 
shew how much or how little truth there 
is in Volkmar’s assertion that the latter 
is merely an arbitrary abridgment of the 
former. I add the first chapter in both 
texts, from Sabatier. 


AND THE VULGATE, 


(Chap. I.) 


Old Latin. 


t Anno duodecimo regni Nabuchodonosor 
qui regnavit Assyriis in Ninive civitate magna, 
in diebus Arfaxath regis, qui regnavit in Medis 
in Ecbathana civitate, et aedificavit turrem in 
E'cbathana, 

2 Et in circuitu muros ejus, ex lapidibus 
excisis, latitudine cubitorum trium, et longi- 
tudine cubitorum sex: et fecit altitudinem muri 
cubitorum sexaginta, et turres constituit supra 
portas ejus cubitorum centum : 

3 Altitudinem et latitudinem earum fundavit 
in cubitis sexaginta: et fecit portas ejus exsur- 
gentes in altum cubitis sexaginta, et latitudinem 
earum cubitis quadraginta, 

4 Ad exitum quadrigarum suarum. 


5 Et fecit bellum in diebus illis rex Nabucho- 
donosor adversus regem Arfaxath 


6 In campo magno, hic est campus Ragau. 
Et convenerunt in pugnam omnes habitantes in 
montanis, et Euphrate, et Tigri, et Ydaspi, in 
campis Arioth regis Elimeorum : et collegerunt 
se gentes multae ad bellum filiorum Chelleuth, 


Vulgate. 


1 Arphaxad itaque, rex Medorum, subju- 
gaverat multas gentes imperio suo, et ipse 
aedificavit civitatem potentissimam quam ap- 
pellavit Ecbatanis, 


2 Ex lapidibus quadratis et sectis ; fecit 
muros ejus in latitudinem cubitorum septua- 
ginta, et in altitudinem cubitorum triginta, 
turres vero ejus posuit in altitudinem cubitorum 
centum, 

3 Per quadrum vero earum, latus utrumque 
vicenorum pedum spatio tendebatur, posuitque 
portas ejus in altitudinem turrium ; 


4 Et gloriabatur quasi potens in potentia 
exercitus sui, et in gloria quadrigarum suarum. 

5 Anno igitur duodecimo regni sui Nabu- 
chodonosor rex Assyriorum qui regnabat in 
Ninive civitate magna, pugnavit contra Ar- 
phaxad et obtinuit eum, 

6 In campo magno qui appellatur Ragau 
circa Euphraten et Tigrim et Jadason in campo 
Erioch regis Elicorum. 
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7 Et misit Nabuchodonosor rex Assyriorum 
ad omnes inhabitantes Jamnae, Persidis, et 
Ciliciam, & Damascum, Libanum et Anteli- 
banum, et contra faciem maris, 

8 Et qui sunt in nationibus Carmeli et Galaad, 
et superiori Galileae in campo magno Esdrelon, 


9 & ad omnes qui erant in Samaria, et in 
civitatibus ejus, et trans Jordanem usque Hieru- 
salem, et Bathana, et Chelus, et Cades, et 
flumina Aegypti, et Tafnas, et Ramesses, et 
omnem terram Gessen, donec veniatur supra 
Thaneos et Memphis, et omnes qui inhabitant 
Galilaea maritima in Jordanen, in totam terram 
Aegypti, donec veniatur ad fines Aethiopiae. 


11 Et contempserunt omnes inhabitantes 
terram illam, verbum Nabuchodonosor regis 
Assyriorum, neque convyenerunt cum illo in 
praelium, quia non timuerunt eum: sed erat 
adversus eos quasi vir unus. Et remiserunt 
legatos ejus vacuos, sine honore facies [warg. 
faciei] eorum. 

12 Et iratus est rex Nabuchodonosor ad 
omnem terram illam vehementer, et juravit per 
sedem regni sui, animadversurum se in omnes 
fines Ciliciae et Damasci et Scythiae, et inter- 
fecturum gladio suo inhabitantes Moab et filios 
Ammon et omnem Judaeam et omnes qui in 
Aegypto sunt, usque dum veniatur montanam, 
et ad finitima duorum aequorum. 


* Et praeparavit se in virtute sua adversus 
regem Arfaxath in anno septimo decimo: et 
invaluit in pugna sua, et redegit in potestate 
sua omnem virtutem regis Arfaxath, et omnem 
equitatum ejus, et omnes currus ipsius, et 
dominatus est civitatum ejus. 

** Et abiit usque Ecbatham, et obtinuit turres 
ejus, et praedatus est plateas ejus, et ornamenta 
ejus, et posuit ea in opprobrio: et cepit regem 
Arfaxath in montibus Ragau, et percussit illum 
in lanceis suis, et disperdidit eum usque in 
hodiernum diem. 

*#* Et reversus est Nabuchodonosor rex in 
Niniven, ipse et exercitus, multitudo virorum 
bellatorum copiosa nimis: et erat illic securus 
habitans ; et epulatus est ipse et virtus ejus per 
dies centum viginti. 


Vulgate. 


7 Tunc exaltatum est regnum Nabuchodo- 
nosor, et cor ejus elevatum est; et misit ad 
omnes qui habitabant in Cilicia et Damasco et 
Libano, 

8 Et ad gentes quae sunt in Carmelo et Cedar 
et inhabitantes Galilaeam in campo magno 
Esdrelon, 

g Et ad omnes qui erant in Samaria, et trans 
flumen Jordanem usque ad Jerusalem, et omnem 
terram Jesse quousque perveniatur ad terminos 
Aethiopiae, 


10 Ad hos omnes misit nuntios Nabuchodo- 
nosor rex Assyriorum ; 

II Qui omnes uno animo contra dixerunt, 
et remiserunt eos vacuos, et sine honore abjece- 
runt. 


12 Tunc indignatus Nabuchodonosor rex 
adversus omnem terram illam juravit per 
thronum et regnum suum quod defenderet se de 
omnibus regionibus his, 
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CHAPTER I. 


1 Arphaxad doth fortify Ecbatane. 5 Nabu- 
chodonosor waketh war against him, '7 and 
craveth aid. 12 He threateneth those that 


CHAPTER I. 


1-5. The Hebraic cast of the passage is 
noticeable. V. 1 starts with a determination 
of time, “In the twelfth year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar,” but the relation of the event which 
happened in that year is suspended by the 
long parenthesis extending from the words 
“who reigned in Nineve,” v. 1, to the end 
of vw. 4. Then the main sentence is resumed 
with vw. 5: “ And king Nebuchadnezzar made 
war in those days.” 


1. In the twelfth year.| The twelfth year 
of the Nebuchadnezzar of O. T. history was 
the fourth of Zedekiah, the last king of Judah 
(see Jer. xxxii. 1). Now in that year the 
kings of Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre and 
Sidon, sought to induce Zedekiah to join in 
a general revolt against Babylon (Jer. xxvii. 3, 
compared with xxvii. 1). The time would 
be judged favourable, if Nebuchadnezzar was 
engaged elsewhere, say in Media (see Duncker, 
“Gesch. Alt.’ ii. 343, quoted by A. Scholz). 
The Syriac says: In the thirteenth year. 
O. Wolff, who insists upon the _histori- 
cal character of Judith, and identifies Ne- 
buchadnezzar with Kineladanus, fixes the 
date as 644 B.c. But the Kineladanus of 
Ptolemy is the Sardanapalus of Berosus, the 
Assurbanipal of the monuments, who became 
King of Assyria 668 B.c., and assumed the 
style of “ King of Babylon” 647 B.C., after the 
overthrow of his brother Samas-sum-ukin ; 
and Assurbanipal has left no record whatever 
of the five years’ war with Phraortes, king of 
Media (644-639 B.C.), assumed by Wolff. 
Volkmar thinks that the two numbers 12 


and 13 are both mistakes for 16 (1B’ and II” 
for IF’), 


Nabuchodonosor.| NaBovxoSovdcop, the 
spelling of the LXX. and Vulg. The native 
Babylonian inscriptions give Na-bi-um-ku- 
du-ur-ri-u-cu-ur, ie. Nabi-kudurri-ucur, or 
Nabi-kudir-ucur, to which the NaBovxodpé- 
copos of Strabo and other Greek historians 
comes very near. The common Heb. spelling 


would not aid him, 15 and hilleth Arphaxad, 
16 and returneth to Nineve. 


le the twelfth year of the reign of 
Nabuchodonosor, who reigned 
in Nineve, the great city ; in the days 


is WWNITDI3), Nebikadneccar (2 Kings xxiv. 
1, &c.); but a truer transcript of the name 
is exhibited by the Heb. text or Kétid of 
Jer. xlix. 28, viz. 11$773133, pointed by the 
Masorets Nébitkadreccar, but which may 
have been originally pronounced W¥N77332), 
Né(a)bikodr’océr ; cf. the Kéetib of Ezra ii. 1, 
WSNITDIII. +The meaning of this royal title 
is ‘“ Nebo, guard thou the crown!” Cf. also 
Vers XXxiX oT Ge a exil tO: 

who reigned.| The Gk. text adds over the 
Assyrians CAcovpiey): and Syriac and Vulg. 
add King of Asshur, rex Assyriorum, after the 
king’s name. The fictitious character of the 
work thus becomes evident in limine. No 
sovereign of this name ever swayed the sceptre 
in Nineveh, which was taken and destroyed 
circ. 607 B.C. by Nabopalassar, the father of 
Nebuchadnezzar and founder of that Babylo- 
nian empire which rose upon the ruins of the 
Assyrian. 


in Nineve, the great city.| Cf. Gen. x. 12; 
Jonah<i. 1, ie, iv. 11 ss Pobit ero. 
the narrower sense, the name Nineveh denotes 
the west city, which lay opposite the present 
Mosul, and was the royal residence of Senna- 
cherib and Assurbanipal : in the wider sense, it 
represents the whole complex of towns in the 
angle formed by the Tigris and the Zab, thus 
including not only Nineveh proper (Kuyunjik), 
but also Calah (Nimrid), and Resen, which 
lay between them, as well as the unknown 
Rehoboth-Ir, and Dir-Sargon (Khorsabad). 
The circuit of these four quarters was about 
ninety miles. The Assyrian Ninua, Nind (rarely 
Nini ; cf. the Gk. Nivos), disguise the oldest 
name, Ganna ki, “ (the goddess) Ganna’s 
Place ;” a title dating from circ. 3000 B.C. Ac- 
cording to Volkmar, Nineveh in Judith is An- 
tioch the Great, the Roman capital in the East. 


Arphaxad.| Another fictitious name, not 
occurring in the lists of Median kings in Hdt. 
and Ctesias, and only known as a geographical 
or ethnical designation in the O. T. (See 


ve 2.| 


of Arphaxad, which reigned over the 
Medes in Ecbatane, 


Gen. x. 22, 243 xi. 10-13.) The name is ex- 
plained by Gesenius (‘ Thesaurus,’ s. v.) from 
the Arabic ’urfa, boundary, and the proper 
name Chesed, the eponym of the Chal- 
deans or Chasdim (Gen. xxii. 22). Arphaxad 
would thus mean jfinis Chaldaeorum. Cf. 
Josephus, ‘ Antiq.’ I. vi. 4: “ Arphaxad named 
those who are now called Chaldeans Arphaxa- 
deans.” Bochart conjectured that Arrapa- 
chitis (Ptol. vi. 1), a district of Assyria lying 
near Armenia, was the indigenous home of 
the Chaldeans or Arphaxadites. This district 
is called Arrabcha, or Arbacha, in the Assyr. 
inscriptions. Cf. the Armenian A/bdag. It is 
possible that the author of Judith has confused 
the name of Ardaces, the first king of the Medes 
according to Ctesias, who reigned 28 years 
atter overthrowing Sardanapalus, with the O.T. 
Arphaxad. Volkmar, however, who considers 
that ‘‘ Medes ” here denotes the “‘ neo-Medes” 
or Parthians, identifies Arphaxad with Arta- 
vasdes (Dio Cass. 40, 49, 51), the Old Persian 
Arta-fashda, péyas Baotheds (see Hdt. vi. 98 ; 
vii. 61), and Pehlevi drt-fasad, Arbaces; and 
makes Arphaxad in the O. T. denote Media 
itself. Wolff, on the other hand, maintains 
that Arphaxad in Judith is Phraortes (Fra- 
wartish), the second king of Media, according 
to Herodotus. Perhaps the name is to be 
compared with that of Arsaces (ze. Mithri- 
dates I.), who is called king of Persia and 
Media, 1 Macc. xiv. 2, and who reigned 
circ. 140 B.C. 

the Medes.| Hdt. i. 95-130 gives the 
history of their empire from its foundation 
by Deioces to its overthrow by Cyrus the 
Persian. He statesthat “the Assyrians ruled 
Upper Asia for five hundred and twenty 
years. The Medes were the first to 
raise the standard. of revolt.” Their 
struggles for liberty were successful, and 
the other subject nations followed their 
example. At first the Medes lived in self- 
governing village communities, but. eventually 
Deioces by artifice got himself made king, 
and centralised the power of the nation at 
Ecbatana. ‘ When he had gotten the rule, 
he compelled the Medes to make themselves 
a single town. . . . He built walls great and 
strong—those that are now called Agbatana— 
rising in circles one within the other, and so 
contrived that the one circle rose above the 
next by its bastions only.” This stronghold 
stood ona round hill, and the ring walls were 
seven in number, within the last of which were 
the royal palace and treasury. The bastions 
were painted white, black, purple, blue, and 
bright red successively, and the highest two 
were silvered and gilded (Hdt. i. 98). 

The Medes are mentioned in the cunei- 


JUDIE: 1, 


2 And built in Ecbatane walls 
round about of stones hewn three 


form inscriptions by Rammdn-nirdri (812-783 
B.C.), and probably by his immediate prede- 
cessors SamSi-Rammdan and Shalmaneser II. 
(accessit B.C. 860). Sargon took Bit Daiukku, 
“the house of Deioces,” a district of Media, 
and carried off its chief Daiukku (circa 
715 B.C.) This perhaps led to the fortifica- 
tion of Ecbatana, and the centralisation of the 
power of the Median tribes. 

Ecbatane.| See note on Tobit iii. 7. The 
historical capital of Media, called in O. T. 
Achmetha, Ezra vi. 2; the modern Hamaddn. 
The Heb. name is a form assimilated to 
Hamath, so as to suggest the meaning citadel ; 
but the original name was not Semitic. In 
the annals of Nabonidus recently discovered 
the spelling is A-gam-ta-nu. The native 
form of the name was Hangmatdna, as ap- 
pears from the inscriptions at Behistun. The 
Babylonian spelling in the same inscriptions 
is A-ga-ma-ta-nu. In the sixth year of Na- 
bonidus (Nabi-nd@id), the last king of 
Babylon, that is circ. 550 B.C., Cyrus took 
Ecbatana, after defeating Astyages (/Stuvégit), 
who, according to Herodotus, was the son of 
Cyaxares, the son of Phraortes, the son of 
Deioces, who founded the Median empire, 
and “ built,” ze. fortified, the city. Volkmar 
says that Ecbatana in Judith is a symbol of 
the apparently invincible power of the Par- 
thians; but he goes on to identify it with 
Nisibis, the stronghold of the Arsacid kings 
in their struggles against the Seleucids, and 
afterwards against the Romans, as possessors 
of Syria. He even suggests a combination 
of Accad, a Jewish name of Nisibis, with 
Batnae, that of a town near it (the Syr. Batnon 
dasrig); thus Accad-Batna = "cbatana. 


2. And built in Echatane walls round about. | 
Codd. 19, 108: kai @xoddpunoev *ExBdrava 
(pro ém "ExBardvov) kat mepieBarey airy 
KvKA@ Teixn Kal (2 ek) Aidov k.7.d., thus 
making ‘“‘ Arphaxad” found Ecbatana. So the 
Vulg. ipse aedificavit civitatem potentissimam., 
The Syriac has: “and he built a tower in 
Fanfattan (2) and girt it with a wall in hewn 
stones.” Cf. Old Lat. aedificavit turrem in 
Ecbathana et in circuitu muros ejus. Cod. 58 
omits én’ ’ExBar. and reads mvpyov eel. 


of stones hewn.| éx NiOov edakevpévor. 
Cf. Exod. xxxiv. 1; 2 Kings xii. 12; Ezek, 
xl. 43. Heb. n't) °33N; Vulg. ex Japidibus 
quadratis et sectis. Taking the cubit at 
21 in., the stones were 5 ft. 3 in. broad and 
1o ft. 6 in. jong.’ “ The fortifications of 
Ecbatana were undoubtedly remarkable, and 
even proverbial. See Themistios, ‘ Or. xxvi. 
p. 319” (Fritzsche). See also Hdt. i. 98, 
quoted supra. Polybius relates that Antio- 
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cubits broad and six cubits long, and 
made the height of the wall seventy 
cubits, and the breadth thereof fifty 
cubits : 

3 And set the towers thereof upon 
the gates of it, an hundred cubits high, 
and the breadth thereof in the founda- 
tion threescore cubits : 

4 And he made the gates thereof, 
even gates that were raised to the 


OD Eire. 


[v. 3—6. 


height of seventy cubits, and the 
breadth of them was forty cubits, for 
the going forth of his mighty armies, 
and for the setting in array of his 
footmen : 

5 Even in those days king Nabu- 
chodonosor made war with king Ar- 
phaxad in the great plain, which is 
the plain in the borders of Ragau. 

6 And there came unto him all 


chus the Great in his Parthian campaign 
(209 B.C.) came hither, and pursued his vic- 
tory so far as Rhagae. He expressly men- 
tions that Ecbatana was unwalled (dreiyicros 
ovaa), probably already in the time of which 
he is writing. After alluding to the marvel- 
lous strength of its citadel, and the incredible 
splendour of its palace, he states that although 
it had been plundered in the time of Alex- 
ander, Antigonus, and Seleucus Nicator, yet 
Antiochus managed to carry off nearly 4000 
talents from a temple there. (Polyb. x. 27- 
29, quoted by Volkmar.) 

seventy cubits.| Codd. 19, 108, eighty; Old 
Lat. sixty; Vulg. thirty. The breadth of the 
walls according to Cod. ili. and the Vulg. was 
seventy cubits. The Syriac and Old Lat. omit 
the breadth. 

The breadth of the walls of Babylon was 
fifty “royal” cubits, and the height two 
hundred. (Hdt.i. 178.) The walls of Nine- 
veh were one hundred feet high, and broad 
enough for three chariots to drive abreast upon 
them. (Diod. Sic. ii. 3.) Volkmar truly ob- 
serves that the author has drawn on his fancy 
in describing the walls of Ecbatana, and that 
he has confused the city walls with those of 
the famous citadel. The proportion of breadth 
to height is absurd (so Eichhorn). 


3. And set the towers, d'c.| Lit. and the 
towers of it (i.e. the wall) set he on the gates 
of her (i.e. the city), one hundred cubits (i.e. in 
height). Vulg. turres vero ejus posuit in 
altitudinem cubitorum centum. 


and the breadth thereof in the founda- 
tion, do°c.| The Greek is kat 76 mAdros av’ris 
eOepediaoey eis myers é&nxovra. All the 
MSS. give atrns, which could only refer to 
the city. Fritzsche edits avréy, after Gaab. 
Cf. Old Lat. latitudinem earum. The breadth 
of the towers at the foundation was sixty 
cubits. Higher they became narrower. The 
wall towers of Nineveh were 1500 in number, 
and each 200 feet high. (Diod. Sic. ii. 3.) 


4. And he made the gates thereof, even 
Sates, borc.| Lit. and he made the gates of 
her (i.e. the city) gates rising to a height of 
seventy cubits. Codd. 19, 108, eighty; Cod. X.. 
Syr., Old Lat., sixty. 


for the going forth of his mighty armies.] 
Greek eis é€ddous duvvdpewy (Codd. 19, 108, du- 
vapews) Suvarey ad’rov. Avvarolis here a subst. 
=Heb. 0°33, eroes, warriors: cf. 1 Chron. 
xix. 8, xi. 11. Heb. prob. wa niN2y nxvb, 
for the going forth of the hosts of his warriors ; 
or less prob. »n ” 1 nxyd, for the going 
forth of his mighty hosts. The évvarot may 
denote the 4orsemen and chariotry — 134 
D'w51—as opposed to the me{ol or footmen: 
cf. 2 Chron. xviii. 4. 

The reason for the extraordinary breadth 


of the gates was that the army might be able 
to march through them in order of battle. 


and for the setting in array of his footmen.| 
The Greek draraers, dispositions of troops, 
occurs Hdt. ix. 26; Demosth. ‘de Cor.’ 248. 


Heb. yon Aw) (1 Chron. xii. 33, 38); or 
‘4, N34; cf. also 1 Kings vi. 9; 2 Kings 
xi. 8. Codd. 19, 108: els e€ddous duvapews 
Suvaréy avrod Kal dpparey avrod Kal eis dcara€. 
k7.A. Syriac: “for the going forth of the 


chariots of his army.” Old Lat. ad exitum 
quadrigarum suarum. 


5. Even in those days king Nabuchodonosor 
made war.] For the phrase zoueiv médepov 
mpos twa see Josh. xi. 18; 1 Chron. v. ro. 
In Heb. to make war with (DN or OY). The 
phrase cannot mean merely to declare or decide 
on war, as Volkmar finds it necessary to 
assert. 


in the great plain.| Volkmar is wrong in 
making 3 (ey) equivalent to éml, iber, or 
ob, for the purposes of his peculiar theory. 
He remarks: “The northern district of the 
Parthian realm, around the great plain (on 
the Cyrus), not the W. and S. of the kingdom, 
was at the outset the object of Trajan’s war 
against the Arsacid.” 


in the borders of Ragau.| Je. in Rhagiana 
(Ptol. vi. 2, 6); where “Rages” (Tobit i. 
14) was situated. Syriac Dird (!), Dan. iii. 1. 
Volkmar quotes from Athenzus a state- 
ment that the Parthian kings passed the sum~ 
mer at Rhagae, and the winter at Babylon. 
The town (Rhaga) is mentioned in the Ven- 


v. 6] 


they that dwelt in the hill country, 
and all that dwelt by Euphrates, and 


didad, ch. i. The “great plain” is the table- 
land of Irak-Ajemi (Media Magna), between 
Koom and the range of El/burz, S. of the Cas- 
pian (Wolff). 

6. And there came unto him.] Te. to 
Nebuchadnezzar (not to Arphaxad, as Volk- 
mar assumes for the sake of his hypothesis). 
The phrase ovvayray ri (here and at Josh. xi. 
20, mpds tiva) may denote a friendly ora hos- 
tile meeting. Here the former sense holds, as 
appears not only from the specified localities, 
but also from the contrasted behaviour of 
other nations (wv, 7-11), and the consequent 
decision of the king to take vengeance on the 
latter: cf. also ch.v. 4. The reading of Codd. 
19, 108, which add eis wéXewov, and that of Codd. 
x. 58, which also give els médeuov, but omit 
mpos avroy, and the Syriac mX\dea\ eaai0 
et egressi sunt contra eum, implies the hostile 
intention; but in that case why is not the 
king represented as vowing vengeance upon 
these nations also, in v. 12 sg.? The Heb. 


may have been 200 INS); cf. 1 Chron. 
xii. 17. The “hill-country” is the Zagros 
range E. of Assyria; not Adiabene (Volkmar), 
nor Judza (Ewald). 


all that dwelt by Euphrates.| The Greek 
Of Karotkodvres Tov Evpparny is an inexact 
equivalent of of karock. rapa Tov Evdp., which 
finds a parallel in Polyb. iti. 42. 2: rovs Karouk. 
tov morapov. Cf. Num, xili, 30: Karovket mapa 
tov "lopSdyny rorapoy = JI syby 10, 
Euphrates is the Persian Ufratus, the Su- 
merian Pura-nunu, “ great river.” ‘The non- 
Semitic pura, “river,” has received a Semitic 
form in the Assyro-Babylonian Purattu, and 
the Heb. Pérath. The ‘Tigris was called by 
the Sumero-Accadians /dignat, [digna, and 
Idignu; by the Assyrians and Babylonians 
Idiglat and Diglat; by the Hebrews Hiddegel 
(Gen. ii. 14; Dan. x. 9); in the Targums 
and Talmud, Dig/ath, with which the modern 
Arabic Diglat coincides. The Old Persian 
is Tigra (cf. the Greek Tiypis), / and r being 
interchanged as in Persian Bdadbiru = Babel, 
Porus = Pil; cf. also Orofernes, Olofernes. 


and Hydaspes.| The Jndian river of this 
name (Sanscrit Vitasta, modern Jhelam) 
hardly suits in connection with the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris. The Syriac has the 
probable original, U/ai—i.e. the Eulaeus of 
Pliny, ‘Hist. Nat.’ vi. 31, cf. Dan. viii. 2. 
In the inscriptions of Sennacherib and Abpl. 
it is called nar U-la-a-a, the river Ula’a, 
and is described as flowing in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Susa. Schrader 
says it is doubtful whether this river is the 
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Tigris, and Hydaspes, and the plain 
of Arioch the king of the Elymeans, 


same as the Choaspes (Hdt. i. 188, v. 49), 
ze. the modern Kercha, flowing west of Susa 
(Kiepert), or the present Karin, east of 
Susa (Delitzsch, ‘ Paradies’). Fritzsche refers 
to Strabo, xv. 3, where “the Choaspes and 
the Eulaeus and the Tigris” are mentioned 
together as distinct rivers. At any rate 
Hydaspes may be an error for Choaspes. Cf. 
Virgil’s “ Medus Hydaspes” (Georg. iv. 211), 
and Horace’s “fabulosus Hydaspes.” The 
Old Lat. MSS. give Hydaspi, Hydnas, and 
Idas. ‘The Vulg. has Zadason. 


and the plain of Arioch.| The common 
reading kai medio Eipioy is meaningless. 
Gaab would cancel wedi. Volkmar edits: 
kat TO mediov ’Ap. rod Bac. Fritzsche, kat 
ev TO Tredim “Ap. 6 Bacdeds *Ehupaiwy, Com- 
paring the Syriac, which has im the plain 
of Arioch king of Elam, as an apposition to 
what precedes, and the Old Lat. in campis 
(Cod. Germ. 15, ef campos). The Vulg. 
also makes the clause an apposition: 22 campo 
Erioch regis Elicorum. Codd. 23, 44, 64, &c. 
kal medtov; iil. 58, 236, 249, kal media; 19, 
108, kat Ta media. ‘Tischendorf (1875) edits 
kat meOi@ Eipioy 6 Bao. Eup, but notes the 
Alexandrine variant ka! madia ’"Apioy, and 
the sons (i.e. warriors or followers or people) 
of Arioch—a plausible reading. But the 
Syriac seems preferable, as Elam-Susiana was 
the locality of the river Choaspes. Fritzsche’s 
text opposes “the plain ” to “the hill country.” 
And in the plain Arioch, king of the Elymeans, 
(met him). The name Arioch or Eirioch 
Occurs) Geny x1v..0,) 9); Dan iler4 a Le has 
also been read in the cuneiform as Erim-Aki, 
king of Larsa, and son of Kudur-Mabug, 
king of Elam. He reigned circ. 2180- 
2140 B.C., and by the conquest of Nisin 
became master of Southern and Middle 
Babylonia. Circ. 2170 B.C. he made the 
expedition to South Palestine in conjunction 
with Kudur-lagamar of Elam, and other 
princes, as related in Gen. xiv. (See Hommel. 
‘Die vorsemitische Kultur,’ p. 422.) The 
name is equivalent to the Assyrian Arad-Sin, 
“servant of the moon-god.” 

the king of the Elymeans.| Fritzsche 
remarks that the genitive is necessary; the 
nominative can only be a later error. He, 
however, edits the nominative, which admits 
of the explanation given above. Codd. x. 19, 44, 
58, al. Bactkews; 108, Co. rod Bacihews. So 
the Syr., Old Lat., and Vulg. The Elymeans 
are the people of E/ymais, a Persian district 


(Polyb. v. 44, 9), but here the Heb. pew is 
meant (so Syriac), z.e. Susiana. 


and very many nations, &°c.] Fritzsche omits 
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eae 


and very many nations of the sons of 
Chelod, assembled themselves to the 
battle. 

7 Then Nabuchodonosor king of 
the Assyrians sent unto all that dwelt 
in Persia, and to all that dwelt west- 


INO 4399, Lit. the clause runs: And there 
came together (very) many nations to the array 
(mapdérakwv, acies, 1 Sam. xvii. 8; or militia, 
1 Chron. v. 18) of the sons of Cheleud. Mapdrakus 
might also mean battle; cf. Polyb. i. 40. 1. 
Xedeovdd, Codd. iii. 23, 44, 58, et mult. libr.; 
Xeodaovda, Cod. x.; vulgo XeXeovA. Old Lat. 


Chelleuth suggests xmibon 99 as the Chaldee 
text of Judith (Deut. iii. 18). Vulg. omits. 
Syr.: “And many nations were gathered 
together to fight with (@e. against) the Chal- 


deans ‘oh sox. This may be original, 


although our Nebuchadnezzar is not king 
of the Chaldeans, but of the Assyrians; Heb. 


al) ‘22 DY, “with the sons of Chesed,” 
ie. the OYIYD or Chaldeans. Ewald thinks 
Xedeovd = Heb. TM, Syr. |.Kaw  talpa, 


and that “sons of the mole” was at the time 
a nickname of the Syrians; a very doubtful 
guess accepted by Volkmar, who sees in it 
a Jewish scoff at the Roman _ military 
“ diggers.” On the cuneiform monuments the 
name mdt Kaldu (or Kaldi) denotes some- 
times the whole of Babylonia, sometimes the 
southern part of it, from Babylon to the 
Persian Gulf. From this name the Greeks 
formed their Xaddaio.. The Heb. Casdim 
has not been found in the cuneiform. Schrader 
suggests that it was derived immediately 
from the Babylonians, and is the more 
original form. The Xedeodd of Judith is 
not unlike Kal/du (¢). But it may be Chilmad 
(Kilwadba) above Bagdad; Ezek. xxvii. 23. 


he Me ER| — eleB  Skoy  Nehvtn'? (Gay, ati). 
“Therefore” (v. 12), “ Then” (w. 13), “ Also ” 
(v. 15), “So” (v. 16). In all these cases the 
Greek has kal, answering to the Heb. waw. 


sent unto all.| To demand their help 
(v.11). For drooré\New eri twa, cf. Hdt. 
vii. 64. The Syriac omits “ All that dwelt in 
Persia,” i.e. Persis, Persia Proper. Volkmar 
is obliged to call the message to Persia “ un- 


historical,” because Trajan had no authority 
there. ; 


all that dawelt westward.| mpds dvcpais, 
at the sunset, in the west: cf. ii. 19 ; 1 Chron. 
vu. 28. But Codd. rg, 108, 58, 44, &c. read 
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ward, and to those that dwelt in 
Cilicia, and Damascus, and Libanus, 
and Antilibanus, and to all that dwelt 
upon the sea coast, 

8 And to those among the nations 
that were of Carmel, and Galaad, and 


mpos Svopds, westward=erni dvopds, ch. il. 6. 
This general designation is specialised in what 
follows—viz. the people of Cilicia, &c. The 
Assyrians called Phoenicia - Palestine mat 
Abarri, “the country of the west.” (Omit 
and after westward.) 


and Libanus, and Antilibanus.| I.e. Coele- 
Syria, between these parallel ranges. 


upon the sea coast.| Lit. over against (kara 
mpdcwmov) the coast. The Heb. might be 
Dn sgyp-5y, Gen. xxv. 18, Deut. xxxil. 49; or 
Hata 1905, Gen. xxiii. 17; but more probably 
pynnav-by or D1 30D; cf. Syr. Phoenicia 
and Philistia are intended. The enumeration 
of localities and cities is geographically accu- 
rate. Codd. 19, 108, and those that dwelt in 
Jamnia and Damascus, and x. gives Jamnia 
for Persia. The Old Lat. also contains this 
name, but not the Vulg. Cf. ch. i. 28. 
The mistake may have originated in the Heb. 
}"D°, dexter, used in the sense of australis. 
Damascus and the Lebanon lay south of 
Cilicia. 

8. And to those among the nations, &'c.] 
The Greek is: kal rods év tots €Oveot tov 
Kappndov. . . . Kal Ty Gyo TadsAalay Kal ro 
peya mediov "Eodpni@p. As Fritzsche re- 
marks, rovs éy trois €Oveou appears meaning- 
less. It was to the nations themselves that 
the message was sent. He supposes that the 
Heb. original was either ‘193, ev rois dpect, 
or “W2, ev rats wédeot, which was confused 
by the Greek translator with “OY3, év rois 
Zéveot. Perhaps 130 ‘YS WN may 
mean, and those who are included in the 
nations of Carmel. ‘The Vulg., however, has 
et ad gentes quae sunt in Carmelo; Syyr. 
and to the inhabitants of Carmel. In his 
anxiety to prove that the Jewish population 
everywhere Is uppermost in the writer’s mind, 
Volkmar explains the phrase as equiva- 
lent to cai (rods viobs "Iapand) rods ev Tois 
eOveou, and objects against Fritzsche that DY 
is Nads, and 3 ¢6vos. There are, however, 
more than a hundred passages in the LXX. 
in which DY is rendered ¢6vos. Wolff defends 
the Gk. text on the ground that the woods, 
caves, and winding valleys of Carmel were 
the natural asylum of refugees from the As- 
syrian and Syrian invasions. ‘These refugees 
formed a number of petty independent com- 


v. 9.| 


the higher Galilee, and the great plain 
of Esdrelom, 

g And to all that were in Samaria 
and the cities thereof, and beyond 
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Jordan unto Jerusalem, and Betane, 
and Chellus, and Kades, and the river 
of Egypt, and Taphnes, and Ramesse, 
and all the land of Gesem, 


munities, according to their several nations. 
“ Galaad” or Gilead, the hill-country east of 
Jordan, is mentioned out of its place, in order 
to couple the two highlands together : cf. ch. 
xv. 5; 1 Macc. v. 9. But A. Scholz acutely 
suggests that ‘“ Carmel,” in the archaic style 
affected by the author, stands for Palestine 
(Jer. ii. 7; 1. 19), just as “ Gilead” is the 
country E. of Jordan. Thus the whole 
country according to its two divisions is first 
mentioned ; and then the route of the envoys 
is given from north to south. 


the great plain of Esdrelom.] Ch. vii. 3. 
Called Esdrelon, chh. iii. 9; iv. 6. Volk- 
mar prefers “Ecdpandoy, as a gen. plur. of 
*Eodpanda, throughout the book. Heb. 
Ssuay piov, “the valley of Jezreel.” So the 
Syr. See 1 Macc. xii. 49; Joseph. ‘ Antiq.’ 
XU 85, 5. 

9. Samaria and the cities thereof.| Samaria 
here denotes the district so called, as in 
ch. iv. 4; the Sapapeiris of 1 Macc. x. 30; 
xi. 28. Cf. “the cities of Samaria,” 2 Kings 
xxlil. 19. This use of the term is far from 
being “a clear proof that the author wrote 
before the Babylonian exile,” as Wolff asserts. 
It merely proves knowledge of Biblical phrase- 
ology (cf. also 2 Kings xvii. 26; Jer. xxxi. 5). 


beyond Jordan.| The Greek répay rod 
*Iopdavov, and the Heb. {777 3, generally 
and properly designates the land east of the 
Jordan, the N. T. Peraea; sometimes, as 
here, the opposite. Movers, ‘ Untersuch. 
tiber d. Bibl. Chron.’ p. 240, argues that 
AY or TAVI means both diesseits and jenseits. 
Sometimes the ambiguity is removed by the 
addition of a phrase signifying westaward, as 
im oshs Vv. 1, x2 75 Deut, xi30% 1 Chron: 
XXV1l. 303; OY eastward, as in Josh. i. 15, 
ilemee Xilms oe Geny Lalo,an tr areoain: 
xxxi. 7; Josh. ix. 1; 1 Kings v. 4, it means 
the western side, though no determina- 
tive is added. Here the Syr. has the same 
expression as |;as), and the Vulg. 
trans flumen Jordanem. 


Betane.| Greek Berdyn. Cod. ii. Baurdyn ; 
x. Bardyn. Syr. Batnon, or Betanon, ze. the 
BnOayiy of Euseb. Onomast., in the hill-country 
near Hebron. Wolff, who thinks that the 
writer now passes over to the country east 
of Jordan, identifies Betane with Bashan. 
But his “nachexilisch }M2” is dubious; the 
Aramaic forms being D”2Ni2, INA, and 
N12; wid. Levy,‘ Chald. Wort.’ The place 


intended is perhaps M\iu"N'3, Beth-anoth, 
Josh. xv. 59, the present Beit ‘Aniin, about 
five miles north of Hebron. But A. Scholz 
says Betania trans Jordanem here marks the 
E. border, as Halhul the W., and Kadesh 
the S. 

Chellus.| Xedovs. So Codd. ii. iii. ; vulgo, 
XeAAovs; X. XeoAovs. According to Fritzsche, 
dinbn, Halhbil, Josh. xv. 58 ; but Lipsius says, 
certainly not Halhul, but Allus (or Elusa) in 
Idumea, the Chalutsah of the ‘Talmud, the 
present E/-Khulasa. So Mihlau, after Reland 
and Robinson. This is clearly right, as the 


order of enumeration proceeds from north to 
south. The Syriac has Re \p, Kalon. 


Kades.| Kadns. Kedesh in Judah, Josh. 
xv. 23. So Syr.; or Kadesh-Barnea, in the 
desert of Zin, on the borders of Edom, or 
in the desert of Paran (Lipsius). Wolff’s 
method of restoring Gilead for Chellus, and 
Kerek-Moab for Kades, is marvellous, but 
not convincing. 


the river of Egypt.| Not the Nile 
(Fritzsche and Volkmar), but the Wady-el- 
Arish, or Rhinokolura, the dividing line be- 


tween Canaan and Egypt. Heb. pyyn-on3, 


rendered as here sorapyos Alytrrov in 
1 Kings viii. 65. More correctly €ws 
Xeupappov Aiytmrov, 2 Chron. vil. 8. Cod. x. 
has rovs xeupappovs here. There is no refer- 
ence in what follows to “the two divisions 
of Egypt in the Roman time,” as Volkmar 
supposes. 


Taphnes, and Ramesse, and all the land of 
Gesem.| Je. the Delta. The words depend 
immediately upon 4e sent unto (v. 7). So the 
Syr. Fritzsche understands rods karoixody 
ras again. Ne 

Taphnes is Tahpankhes, Jer. xiii. 7, 8, 9; or 
Téhaphnéhes, Ezek. xxx. 18; of which the 
ruins, at Te/ Defennu, were recently exca- 
vated by Mr. Flinders Petrie. The LXX. 
call the place Tapva, as here, and Tadvn. 
It is the Addvac ai MeAovova of Hdt. ii. 30, 
or Aadyn, a fortified border city near Pelusium. 
Syr. Tabphis. Ramesse — ‘Papeoon — the 
Raamses of Exod. i. 11, and the Rameses of 
Gen. xlvii. 11; Exod. xii. 37. (So Syr. here.) 
In Gen. xlvi. 28 the LXX. has y7 “Payeoon 
for Heb. Wa VIS, the land of Goshen; cf. 
Gen. xlvi. 11, where the Heb. has Jand of 
Rameses. Rameses was apparently the capital 
of Goshen, here called Gesem. (Syr. Goshen.) 
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10 Until ye come beyond Tanis 
and Memphis, and to all the inha~ 
bitants of Egypt, until ye come to 
the borders of Ethiopia. 

11 But all the inhabitants of the 
land made light of the command- 
ment of Nabuchodonosor king of the 
Assyrians, neither went they with 
him to the battle ; for they were not 
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afraid of him: yea, he was before 
them as one man, and they sent away 
his ambassadors from them without 
effect, and with disgrace. 

12 Therefore Nabuchodonosor was 
very angry with all this country, and 
sware by his throne and kingdom, 
that he would surely be avenged upon 
all those coasts of Cilicia, and Damas- 


10. Until ye come.] Greek éws rod €hOeiy 
=the common Heb. 782 TW, 

beyond Tanis and Memphis.| Greek érdve 
Tdvews x. Méupews= Heb. miods wy neve, 
above Zoan and Moph. Syr. so far as to Zoan 
and to (kaa) Memphis. Zoan, the well- 
known city on the east bank of the Tanitic 
Nile: see Isa. xix. 11. Memphis, the Egyp- 
tian Men-nefer, “fair haven,” called by the 
Hebrews Moph and Noph, lay on the west 
bank of the Nile, south of Old Cairo: cf. Isa. 
Sixers 

the borders of Ethiopia.| I.e. Cush or 
Meroé, south of Egypt, the Assyrian Kisu 
and Melubbu. Wolff devotes ten pages of 
elaborate argument to prove that in the 7th 
century B.c. the power of Assyria still ex- 
tended to Egypt; so that the author of 
Judith is not wrong in making Nebuch, 
demand contingents from that quarter. 
Much of what Wolff adduces is out of date ; 
but we now know from the Assyrian annals of 
Esarhaddon (681-668 B.C.) and Assurbanapla, 
his son (668-626 B.C.), that each of these 
kings conquered Egypt, and expelled Tirha- 
kah the Ethiopian from that country. Our 
author, however, speaks of Nebuchadnezzar, 
who was not an Assyrian king, but who, as a 
fragmentary inscription proves, invaded Egypt 
in 568 B.C. (see Schrader, ‘ Keilinschr.,’ p. 364). 
Such vague and inaccurate knowledge of 
these matters, as the Book of Judith indicates, 
hardly requires more than an acquaintance 
with the O. T. for its adequate explanation 
(see Jer. xliii. 8 sgq.). 


ll. all the inhabitants of the land.| So the 
Syr. and Codd. 19, 58, 23, al. Fritzsche edits 
the hyperbolical, all the inhabitants of all the 
land. Cf. ch. ii. 1. The “land” in question 
is defined in vv. 7-10. Cf. v. 12: “all this 
country.” The term is collective. Volkmar 
finds “exaggeration” in this statement of 
general defiance on the part of the western 
countries; because, as a matter of fact, it 
does not fit in with the history of Trajan’s 
“Parthian” war. 


_ before them. Te. in their sight, in their 
Judgment. The Greek éyayrioy adréy = 


Heb. on°2p> or om2'vd, Cf.ch, v. 21; viii. 
Z2ia) Ke EA 

as one man.| So Codd. ili. x. 19, 23, 52, 
et mult. libr., Syr., and Old Lat. ; vulgo, toos. 
Heb. Th8 WD, which means as one man 


and no more; asamoere individual, not “ Ein 
gewohnlicher Mann,” unus de multis, as 
Fritzsche explains the phrase. 


and they sent away... with disgrace.] 
The verb is dyéotpewav, sent back, caused to 
turn back; Heb, 12°}. Codd. iii. x. 19, 58, 
al. correct into dwéorp. Lit. and they turned 
back his messengers empty in dishonour before 
their face (Codd. iii. 64, al. from their face). 
“Empty” is Heb. DP), vacuis manibus, re 
infecta (Gen. xxxi. 42; Ruth i. 21; Deut. 
xvi. 16; 2 Sam.i.22). They did not give the 
presents which were the usual tokens of sub- 
mission (2 Kings xviii. 31). “In dishonour, 
&e.” oman (1)2P3) m3, Cf. the 
treatment of David’s ambassadors by Hanun 
the Ammonite (2 Sam x. 4). The league of 
Egypt and the western powers against the 
common enemy Assyria is based on the 
historical records of the O. T. See 2 Kings 
KVilly 27, SUX. 950 lSa.exeK oe kk hie ee 
XXXvil. 5; Ezek. xvii. 15. 

12. that he would surely be avenged upon.] 
The common Greek text is «¢ pny exducnoewv, 
which Bleek on Heb. vi. 14 explains as a 
mixture of the Greek formula of swearing 7 pup 


with the Hebrew « wi (NP BN), Fritzsche 
edits 7) pay, after Codd. 23, 44, 71, al., with the 
remark “ sed suspicor scribendum esse ei pn.” 
Probably the true text is: «i pn exdcxnoer, 
which accords with Heb. idiom. 


all those coasts of Cilicia.| Here and again, 
ch. ii. 25, the term “coasts” denotes not 
the land bordering on Cilicia, but the terri- 
tory (jines) of Cilicia, ze. Cilicia itself (Lip- 
sius). 

Damascus.] So Codd. x. 44, 64, al., Syr., and 
doubtless the Heb. Fritzsche edits Aaya- 
oxnvns, Damascené, because the whole terri- 
tory is denoted, and not the city only (Strab. 
Xvi. 2). 


v. 13—15. | 


cus, and Syria, and that he would slay 
with the sword all the inhabitants of 
the land of Moab, and the children of 
Ammon, and all Judea, and all that 
were in Egypt, till ye come to the 
borders of the two seas. 

13 Then he marched in battle array 
with his power against king Ar- 
phaxad in the seventeenth year, and 
he prevailed in his battle : for he over- 


Syria.| The term is here used, says 
Fritzsche, in the wider sense of the land which 
stretches from Taurus and Amanus, between 
the Mediterranean and Euphrates, to the 
Arabian Desert and the border of Egypt. Was 
the Heb. PWDT DIN, Aram of Damascus? 


(2 Sam. viii. 5.) The Syr. has _@45, Baishdn, 


that is, the Arab. Baisdn, Heb. Beth-shean, 
the Greek Scythopolis, as in ch. iii. 10, 2 
Macc. xii. 29, and so prob. here. The 
name also denotes the district of Bashan. 
The Old Lat. Scythiae prob. means Scythopolis, 
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the inhabitants of the land of Moab.|_ Syr.: 
the wise men of Moab. Cf.Dan.ii.12. The 
Moabites lived south of the Arnon. They 
are mentioned again, ch. v. 2, 22; vi. 1; vii. 8. 
Wolff argues that as these passages—taken 
along with Zephan. ii. 8-103; Jer. ix. 25, 26; 
XXV. 15-263 xxvii. 1-3—shew that the Moa- 
bites, Ammonites, and Edomites were at the 
time independent states, and as Josephus 
(‘Ant.’ x. 9. 7) expressly asserts that Nebu- 
chadnezzar was the first to reduce them to 
subjection, from which time (604 B.C.) onwards 
they were subject to the Babylonians, Per- 
sians, and under John Hyrcanus to the Jews 
(Jos. ‘ Ant.’ xiii. 13. 5, &c.), it follows that 
the events related in Judith must be referred 
to the age before the Exile (!). Ammon was 
north of Moab, east of Jordan, and south of 
the Jabbok. See ch. v. 2, 5; vii. 17,183 vi. 5. 


all Judea.| nm the wider sense of the 
Jewish land, Palestine. 


the two seas.| According to Movers and 
Wolff, the two arms of the upper Nile, the 
Astaboras and Astapus, which surround the 
island of Meroe (Strabo, xvii. 1), z.e. Ethiopia. 
Cf. v. 10: “the borders of Ethiopia.” Great 
rivers are called seasin Heb. and Arab. Cf. 
Isa. xxi.1; Jer. li. 36; Ezek. xxxii. 2, Volk- 
mar thinks of the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf (?); others propose the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean, where Arabia marches 
with Egypt (Lipsius). The Vulg. omits the 
proper names of this verse, and concludes the 
chapter here, passing over the destruction of 
Arphaxad and the feasting that followed. 
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threw all the power of Arphaxad, 
and all his horsemen, and all his 
chariots, 

14 And became lord of his cities, 
and came unto Ecbatane, and took 
the towers, and spoiled the streets 
thereof, and turned the beauty there- 
of into shame. 

15 He took also Arphaxad in the 


mountains of Ragau, and smote him 


13. Then he marched in battle array, @'c.] 
And he drew up in line, to give battle. Syr. 
and he made ready his army. “ Power” is an 
old English term for army, and the Greek 
term (dvvapts) is so rendered in v. 16. “ The 
English power is near, led on by Malcolm ” 


(‘Macbeth, v. 2, r). The Heb. 5° and the 
Lat. vis are similarly used. 
ev th Svvdper ad’trod = ina nando yw. 

in the seventeenth year.| Cf. note on w. I. 
Nabuchodonosor reduces the Medes in his 
seventeenth year, and is thus left free to attack 
the Jews in the eighteenth (Jer. xxxil. 1; 
chi tien) 

14. spoiled.| The Greek is empovdpevoe, 
ch. ii. 23, 26; xv. 6. Some MSS. correct 
mpoevopevoe. The word is late, and denotes 
to forage, plunder, ravage. 

thereof.| Greek adrijs, of her, i.e. the city. 
The xame Ecbatana is a neut. plur. 

turned the beauty thereof into shame.]| 
Fritzsche edits: kai rov kdcpov adris €Onkev eis 
dveidos avtns. Codd. 44, 71, al., Old Lat. kat 
ZOnkev artiy eis dvedtopdv, and he made it (the 
city) a reproach; cf. Ps. xliv. 13, 14. The Syr. 
has: and all their beauty they made into a re- 
proach. 

15. He took also.| I.e. took him prisoner 
when he was a fugitive. The “mountains of 
Ragau” are the range of Elburz, running 
trom east to west in the north of Rhagiana. 


smote him through with his darts.| Greek 
karnkovticev (shot him down) év rats ZiBdvais 
avrov. The (Bivn (also (yBvvn and (Bryn) 
or o1Bbvn (also oiBwwns 6.; Cf ovyivns, Hdt. v. 
9) was a hunting spear, and gen. a spear or 
pike (Diod. xviii. 27). 2Bvvwv (Polyb. vi. 
23.9). In Jer. vi. 23 it renders Heb. })7'3 
jaculum, It was a kind of smaller spear, 
which soldiers carried slung from the 
shoulders (1 Sam. xvii. 6, 7, 45), i” use among 
the Babylonians and Persians (Jer. vi. 23; 
1. 42), prob. furnished with a pennon, like 
the spear of the Uhlans (Gesen. ‘ Thes.’ s. v.). 
In Isa. ii. 4, Cy8dvn renders Heb. 3M basta, 
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through with his darts, and destroyed 
him utterly that day. 

16 So he returned afterward to 
Nineve, both he and all his company 
of sundry nations, being a very great 
multitude of men of war, and there 
he took his ease, and banqueted, both 
he and his army, an hundred and 
twenty days. 


It is improbable that the author of Judith 
is here giving the true details of the defeat 
and death of Phraortes, the second king of 
the Medes, when assailing the Assyrians of 
Nineveh (Hdt. i. 102). Wolff holds that 
such is the case; and adds that the cruelty 
of Nebuchadnezzar accounts for the cherished 
revenge of Cyaxares, who in 607 B.C. had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the fall of Kine- 
ladan’s house and empire. Lipsius may be 
right in supposing a reminiscence of Darius’ 
victory at Rhagae over Xatrida, who pretended 
to descent from Cyaxares, the Arbaces of 
Ctesias. 


that day.| The Greek is éws rijs nuépas 
€keivns, or ravtns (Codd. x. 19, 108; Syr., Old 
Lat.): until that (this) day. Fritzsche ex- 
plains: “From the day of the battle until 
that day on which he thrust him through, he 
was destroying him and his power utterly.” 
This is artificial, and the reading ‘ unto this 
day,” implying that the Medes had never since 
recovered from that fatal overthrow, is cer- 
tainly preferable, though not so strongly sup- 
ported by Greek MSS. as the other. More- 
over, the phrase is common in O. T. histories, 
whereas it would not be easy to find a parallel 
to the alternative reading. Volkmar’s “bis 
auf jene Zeit (in der Nebukadnezar-Trajanus 
selbst fiel) ” contains an arbitrary extension of 
the statement of the text. 


16. So he returned afterward.| Lit. and 
he returned with them. A.V. seems to confuse 
per’ avray with pera travra. The reference 
of the pronoun airéy is not very clear; but 
the prisoners and booty, usually mentioned 
in such narratives, appear to be meant. Codd. 
19, 108, Syr., Old Lat. omit with them. 


all his company of sundry nations.| The 
Greek is mas 6 ovpmuxtos abrod, all his mixed 
multitude, i.e. his foreign auxiliaries of 


different nations: Heb. ana, IR S88 
20-245 1 Kings x. 15. arg. azxilia. Cf. 
6 emiwixros, Ch. ii. 20; Ezek. xxx. 5 ; Exod. 
XU. 38; also Hdt. vii. 55, 6 c¥ppixros orparos 
Tavroiwy €Ovewy, of the motley army of Xerxes. 
The phrase is anything but a suitable de- 
scription of Roman legions, pace Volkmar. 
Before this phrase Codd. 19, 108 insert Kat 


Ags IBS Ws bead oe 


[v. r6—1, 


CHAPTER II. 


4 Holofernes is appointed general, 11 and 
charged to spare none that will not yield, 
15 His army and provision. 23 The places 
which he won and wasted as he went, 


ND in the eighteenth year, the 
two and twentieth day of the 


first month, there was talk in the 
house of Nabuchodonosor king of the 


maca } mapataéis avtod, and all his (regular ?) 
army. 

being a very great multitude, d'c.] This 
clause is in apposition to the preceding: cf. 
1 Sam. xvii. 33; 2 Sam. xvii. 8; ch. vil. 2-7, 
xv. 3. The Syr. and Codd. 23, 44, 71, 74, 
106 make it co-ordinate: and a very great 
multitude. This distinguishes the regular 
troops from the mixed multitude, as Wolff 
desires. 


an hundred and twenty days.| Ahasuerus 
gave a feast of 180 days: Esth.i.3,4. As 
Fritzsche remarks, the length of this relaxa- 
tion is not surprising after such an arduous 
campaign. Volkmar compares the shows 
given by Trajan during 123 days, after his 
Dacian campaign (Dio Cass. 68, 15). 


CHAPTER II. 


1. in the eighteenth year.| It appears from 
ch, i. 1, 13, 16 that this reading is correct. 
Moreover, there may be here a reminiscence 
of the historical Nebuchadnezzar, who de- 
stroyed Jerusalem in his eighteenth year, 
according to the true chronology (587 B.C. 
2 Kings xxv. 8, Jer. lil. 2, must be corrected 
by: Jer. lit 29% ck Joseph. © Antz x 3sse5~ 
‘contra Apion, i. 21. Lipsius). The Vulg. 
has anno tertiodecimo; because it passes over 
ch. i. 13-16, and thinks of i. 1, 5; while 
Cod. 58 and the Syr. read: ‘And in the 
twenty and eighth year.” The Heb. words 
for ten and twenty might easily be confused 
with each other, ina badly written or faded 
MS. : MWY, ten; "WY, twenty. This applies 
to the next variant also. The Gk. numeral 
signs «n’—x@' also might easily, by an error 
of transposition, be turned into xy’—.8', as 
Volkmar suggests. 


the two and twentieth day of the first 
month.| ‘This also may be a correct reminis- 
cence of the real Nebuchadnezzar (see note 
on i. 13). But Cod. 58 and the Syr., the 
twelfth. The first month was Nisan, begin- 
ning March 15. The “return of the year” 
was anciently “the time when kings went 
forth to battle:” 2 Sam. xi. 1. The speci- 
fication of the month by a numeral rather than 
by its name is an imitation of the ancient 


v. 2—5,| 


Assyrians, that he should, as he said, 
avenge himself on all the earth. 

2 So he called unto him all his 
officers, and all his nobles, and com- 
municated with them his secret coun- 
sel, and “concluded the afflicting of 
the whole earth out of his own 
mouth. 

3 Then they decreed to destroy all 


—=-- 


Heb. style. Volkmar strangely assumes that 
though the writer here in Jewish fashion 
reckons Nisan (March) as the first month, he 
has reckoned the years of the king’s reign in 
Roman fashion from January. 


there was talk.| A good rendering of the 
Greek ¢yévero Ndyos (Heb. 127 117). 

all the earth.| Rather, land (i. 11, 12). 
So also in v. 2. 


2. So he called unto him.| Gk. kat cuve- 
kddege. The Heb. may have been simply 
and he called unto all, &c. (2 Chron. xxiv. 6). 
So the Syriac. 

his officers.| robs Oepdmovras avrov, his 
attendants. The Heb. was probably 1°72, 
his servants. : 


nobles.| jseycoravas. Mark vi. 21. Heb. 
yy, his princes. 

communicated with them his secret counsel. | 
Lit. placed with them the mystery of his counsel. 
It is difficult to guess what Hebrew this re- 
presents. Fritzsche’s references are irrele- 
vant. The Syriac has, “and revealed to them 


the secret of his heart.” The original may 


have been inyy 1D OND bin: and re- 
vealed to them the secret of his plan. Cf. 
Amos ili. 7; and Job xv. 8 (Theod.). ‘ID 
= pvotnpiov; or, "D ONS OW, and deter- 
mined with them his secret counsel. 

concluded the afflicting of the whole earth 
out of his own mouth.| The Gk., cvverédece 
maoav Kakiay THs yns, Is to be compared with 
2 Sam. xx. 5 and xxv. 17: ovvreréAeorae 7 
kakia trap avrov, “ Evil is determined on by 
him ;” ouvreréXecrat 1) Kakia els tov KUpLov 
npav, “ Evilis determined against our master.” 
Fritzsche asks: “ Legitne interpres male 


m3") pro m3?” Volkmar also wrongly 
renders “Er stellte dar die Bosheit der 
Erde.” But the 
pan panmda-by min 55%, and determined 
evil against all the land out of his mouth, i.e. 
by his royal decree then uttered. 

3. Then they.| Emphatic, cat atroi; the 
royal counsellors. ‘The Syriac connects this 
with the last clause of v. 2 thus: “ And it 


JUDE H. 


Heb. probably was . 
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flesh, that did not obey the command- 
ment of his mouth. 

4 And when he had ended _ his 
counsel, Nabuchodonosor king of the 
Assyrians called Holofernes the chief 
captain of his army, which was 'next 
unto him, and said unto him, 

5 Thus saith the great king, the 
lord of the whole earth, Behold, thou 


l Gr. 


Wtan. 


came to pass when he had finished speaking 
evil against all the land, that they also accepted 
to destroy,’ &c. Heb. D'Sv) 419M. 


all flesh.| A Heb. expression: see Gen. vi. 
HP TE Uy LOE 


that did not obey, G'c.| ot odk HKoNovOnCa? ; 
a construction according to the sense, as in 
Gen. vi. 13. The Syriac renders, “ ‘Those 
who did not 4earken to the word of the 
king’s mouth,” which looks as ifthe Heb. must 


have been sJoon °» Spa wwow-nd win. 


4, And when he had ended his counsel.| 
Lit. and it came to pass when he had concluded 
(wv. 2), &c. 


Holofernes.| ‘This name is merely a debased 
form of Orophernes, a standing title of the 
princes of Cappadocia, like Antiochus and 
Seleucus in Syria. It occurs both in the Per- 
sian and in the Seleucid period. ‘The British 
Museum possesses two silver coins inscribed 
OPO®EPNOY BAZIAEQZ NIKHPOPOY, 
of Orophernes king victorious (158 B.C.). These 
facts militate strongly against allegorizing 
interpretations of the name MHolophernes. 
See Polyb. iii. 5. 2; App. Syr. 47; Aelian, ii. 
41; Justin, xxxv. xr. Huet long ago com- 
pared the Persian Tissaphernes, Pharnaces, 
Intaphernes, Pharnabazus, &c. Cf. also the 
names of two Median princes conquered by 
Esarhaddon, Sidir-parna and E-parna. The 
Syr. gives aaa, Aparna (2). 

chief captain of his army.]  apxsatparnyov 
ris Suvdpews avrod. Heb. IWIY W, captain 
of his host (Judg. iv. 2). 

which was next unto him.| Setvrepoy dvra 
(five cursives improve this into devrepevorra) 
per avrdv. Heb, WD, his second: see 
1 Chron. xvi. 5; and cf. 2 Chron. xxviii. 7. 
2 Kings iv. 13 shews that the commander-in- 
chief was really next to the king in rank and 
power. 

5. Thus saith the great king, d'c.] Cf. 
Ezrai.2: “Thus saith Cyrus, king of Persia, 
The Lord God of heaven hath given me all 
the kingdoms of the earth.” 2 Kings xviii, 
19, “ Thus saith the great king, the king of 
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shalt go forth from my presence, and 
take with thee men that trust in their 
own strength, of footmen an hundred 
and twenty thousand; and the num- 
ber of horses with their riders twelve 
thousand. 

6 And thou shalt go against all the 
west country, because they disobeyed 
my commandment. 

7 And thou shalt declare unto 
them, that they prepare for me 


JU DEPP HAGE. 


[v. 6—9. 


: ; I After t 
learth and water: for I will go forth ! After! 


in my wrath against them, and will the king 
0 ersl 
cover the whole face of the earth to whon 


with the feet of mine army, and I cu‘ha 


water W 


will give them for a spoil unto them : wont to 
iven, ti 


8 So that their slain shall fill their Zcknow 


- ledge th 
valleys and brooks, and the river they we 


shall be filled with their dead, till it jords of 
overflow : sa, 

g And I will lead them captives to tus. 
the utmost parts of all the earth. 


sea, 


Assyria.” “The Great King” was the common 
style of the Persian sovereigns (see Xenoph. 
Anab. passim), as of the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian monarchs before them; e.g. A3¥ur-ah- 
iddina Yarru rabi Yarru dannu Yar kissdti, 
“‘ Rsarhaddon, the great king, the mighty king, 
the king of multitudes.” Cf. also Dan. il. 37; 
iv. 22. Even Nickes admits that the speech 
which follows is an ideal composition due to 
the author of the book. 


thou shalt go forth from my presence.| 
Gen. xli. 46. Heb. “ Thou shalt go out from 
before me.” Hence eight cursives give mpd 
instead of ex, and Vet. Lat. has ante. Both 


prepositions are contained in the Heb. sdn. 


men that trust in their own strength.| Cf. 
Ps. xlix. 6. A. V. “They that trust in their 
wealth ” (LXX. duvdper). 

of footmen an hundred and twenty thousand. | 
In proportion to the cavalry, as ten to one. 
Scholz and Nickes allege these “ exact num- 
bers ” to be proofs of the historical character 
of the work (!). The number of footmen 
is the same as in 1 Macc. xv. 13 ; a suggestive 
coincidence. 

twelve thousand.| ‘The common Gk. 
text is pupiddev Sexadvo, which makes them 
equal to the cavalry. V. 15 shews that 
the right reading is yeduddas Sexadvo, “ twelve 
thousand.” So Codd. ii. ex corr., iii. 52, 64, 
al., Syr., and Old Lat. 


6. thou shalt go against.| Heb. NN 


np, and thou shalt go forth to meet . . 
(So Gk. literally.) Cf, note on chap. i, 6. 


my commandment.| Gk. the word of my 
mouth. Such would be the Heb. also. 


7. that they prepare for me earth and water. | 
In token of entire surrender; the customary 
formula of the Persian kings in demanding 
submission. See Hdt. vi. 48, 49.  Plut. 
‘Themist.’ 6; Polyb. ix. 38; Liv. xxxv. 17. 
The author thus attributes a Persian custom 
to the Assyrians. Wolff assumes that he is 
right ; but the cuneiform inscriptions men- 


tion no such formula. “For me” is not in the | 


ordinary Greek text, but Codd. 58, 64, al., 
the Syriac, and Old Lat. have it. The sense 
requires it, and the phrase in Hdt. is con-_ 
strued with a dative. 

Verses 7-9 are omitted by the Vulgate, 
and wv. 10-13 are represented by “ Thine 
eye shall not spare any kingdom; and every 
fenced city thou shalt reduce for me.” But 
I doubt whether A. Scholz is right in calling 
the passage a later amplification, as the 
phraseology is mostly Hebraic in cast. 

will cover the whole face of the earth, tc. | 
Gen. li. 6: may 1d mpdcwmov THs yas. 
Exod. viii. 6, kat exaduve tay yy Alyirrov. 
In Ex. x. 15, the phrase 1s used of the locusts. 
Cf. v. 193-V. 10; Vil. 18. 

I will give them for a spoil.} Chap. iv. 12 ; 
Ezek. xxv. 7; Isa. xlil. 24. 

unto them.| J.e. unto my army. Some 
MSS. omit it, but it is characteristically 
Hebrew, which is careless of pronominal 
ambiguity. 

8. So that their slain shall fill their valleys 
and brooks.| “Their slain” is of rpavparias 


airéy. Heb. o7°95n. Cf. ch. vi. 6 infra. The 
high-flown style of the speech is thoroughly 
consistent with Oriental grandiloquence. 
“Valleys and brooks” should be ravines and 
wddys (or watercourses, gullies). Gk. 
pdpayyas. .. yeyudppovs. Heb. perhaps as 
Ezek. xxxy. 8: “ And I will fill his moun- 
tains with his slain; in thy hills and in thy 
valleys, and in all thy rivers shall they fall 
that are slain with the sword.” 

and the river shall be filled with their dead, 
till it overflow.| Gk. cai rorapos émukdtCov 
Tots vexpots adt@v TAnpebdnocera. Cf. Isa. lxvi. 
12. The word is collective. Heb. prob. 


Noor ona pew Srv, 

9. And I will lead them captives.| Gk. as 
Heb. I will lead their captivity. Cf. 2 Chron. 
Vi. 36, xxvili. 5 5 Isa. xx. 4. 

to the utmost parts of all the earth.| To 
the ends of all the earth, Cf. Isa. xl. 28; xlv. 
22, Heb. either PUNT MIND or “NT 'DDN 


v. Io—15.| 


10 Thou therefore shalt go forth, 
and take beforehand for me all their 
coasts: and if they will yield them- 
selves unto thee, thou shalt reserve 
them for me till the day of their 
punishment. 

11 But concerning them that rebel, 
let not thine eye spare them ; but put 
them to the slaughter, and spoil them 
wheresoever thou goest. 

12 For as I live, and by the power 
of my kingdom, whatsoever I have 


JUDITH, 


Il. 


spoken, that will I do by mine 
hand. 

13 And take thou heed that thou 
transgress none of the command- 
ments of thy lord, but accomplish 
them fully, as I have commanded 
thee, and defer not to do them. 

14 Then Holofernes went forth 
from the presence of his lord, and 
called all the governors and captains, 
and the officers of the army of Assur; 

15 And he mustered the chosen 


10. Thou therefore shalt go forth, and take 
beforehand for me.| iv. 43; Vii. 1, 15. 

“Take beforehand” — spoxaraknn — 
would be simply 732, “take,” as in Judg. i. 
12. lil, 28. Old Lat. praeoccupabis. The word 
does not occur in the LXX. 

all their coasts.| All their border, i.e. their 
entire territory : ndyas-do, Judg. i. 18. 


and if they will yield.| Gk. and they will 
yield. So Heb. éxdacovor is rare in LXX. 
Heb. probably 75 188"), and they will come 
forth to thee, or OWED 3M, and they will 
give themselves up, 2 K. xvill. 30, 315; or 


rather a 3) 19N3), and they will give thee 
a hand, 2 Chron. xxx. 8. 

thou shalt reserve them for me.| Svatnpéo ; 
WW, servavit, Gen. xvii. 9, 10. 

till the day of their punishment.| «ls npépav 
eheypod adtay, 2 K. xix. 3; ypépa Odipews 
kai €deypod. Heb. ANDI, poena, castigatio, 
Hos. v. 9: MNDIN DA, in the day of p. 

11. But concerning them that rebel, let not 
thine eye spare them.| Rather, But (upon) 


those that disobey thine eye shall not spare. In 
Num. xx. 10, ON, “ ye rebels,” is rendered 


by LXX. oi dmeiOcis. Perhaps the phrase 
used here was vow Nd. For the phrase 
‘thine eye shall not spare,” see Ezek. xx. 17 ; 
Gen. xlv. 20; Deut. vii. 16. 

but put them to the slaughter.) Lit. to give 
them to, dc. Cf. Ezek. /.c. Perhaps Dnnwi 


or punta rab) mn ono, Jer. xvii. 
3; Ezek. xxv. 7. 

wheresoever thou goest.| Gk. év maoq ri 
yh cov, in all thy land. Welte suspects a 
translator’s mistake; and Fritzsche explains : 
“the land conquered by thee.” But cod is 
rightly omitted by Codd. 19, 108, 58, 44, al., 


Syr. and Old Lat. It is “ the land” of vv. 1, 


2, 6, that is meant. 


Apoc—Vol. 1. 


12. as I live.| (av eyo, cf. Num. xiv. 21, 
‘38H, which the LXX. expands into (@ éya 
kat (@y TO dvopd pov. Cf. chap. xi. 73 xii. 
4. ‘The participle with the first pers. pron. as 
here is not found elsewhere. Codd. x. 19, 44, 
71, al. read (6. 

whatsoever I have spoken, that will I do.| 
Gk. I have spoken, and I will do (all, 58, Old 
Lat.) this with mine hand. So Heb.: cf. 
Isa. xlvi. 11, 13) M737 5; Isa. xxxvii. 32, 
naroa nw, Syr. “ Because (as) I live and 
my kingdom, what things I have spoken, I 
will do them all with my hand.” 

13. And take thou heed, d'’c.| Lit. and thou 
also shalt not transgress any one of the words. 
Heb. PIN ‘135-5D ayn ND AN on, 

Lut accomplish them fully.] 


redéceis. Heb. 199 nba; the Greek par- 
ticiple representing the Heb. adverbial infini- 
tive, as usual in the LXX. 


defer not to do them.) Lit. Thou shalt not 
prolong (protract) to do them. Heb. xd} 


miwy> NN. The Gk. closely follows the 
Heb. idiom of the complementary verb. 


> a > 
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14. and called all the governors and cap- 
tains, and the officers.| Rather, and called 
all the princes, and the generals and over= 
seers or inferior commanders. The 6v- 
vaoras may represent T’T% as in Nah. iii. 18, 
or 112) as in 1 Chron. xxvili. 1, or 2°73 as in 


1 Sam. ii. 8, or 5193 as in Prov. xxv. 6: the 
orparnyo. either D°31D, as Neh. ii, 16, Ezek. 
xxiii, 6; or ON’, x Chron. xi. 6. The 
émordrat are prob, OPH, 2 Kings xxiv. 39; 
Jer. lit. 22, But Codd. x. 19, 108, rods 
carpdmas. Cf. 2 Chron. ix. 14. 


Assur.| The native name of the country 
(Assyria), its original capital, and its god, as 
appears from the inscriptions. The people 
styled themselves “ sons of Assur.” 


15. And he mustered the chosen men for the 
an 
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men for the battle, as his lord had 
commanded him, unto an hundred 
and twenty thousand, and twelve 
thousand archers on horseback ; 

16 And he ranged them, as a great 
army is ordered for the war. 

17 And he took camels and asses 
for their carriages, a very great 
number; and sheep and oxen and 
goats without number for their pro- 
vision : 


{UOMO Ns DE 


[v. 16—20. 


18 And plenty of victual for every 
man of the army, and very much 
gold and silver out of the king’s 
house. 

19 Then he went forth and all his 
power to go before king Nabucho- 
donosor in the voyage, and to cover 
all the face of the earth westward 
with their chariots, and horsemen, 
and their chosen footmen. 

20 A great number also of sundry 


battle.| npiOunoev, he counted: either 3) 
(so Syr.), 2 Sam. xxiv. 1; or the commoner, 
Tle), ap Oia ssaiy 2, Soa 2p Oe gph ay Cilnre. 
xxi. 6. “The chosen men” is éxAexrovs. Cf. 
Judg. xx. 16 and 1 Sam. xxvi. 2. Codd. 19, 
58, 64, al. read émidéxrovs, aS in v, 19, and 
ch. iii. 7. 

Sor the battle.| The Greekis eis mapdra&éw. 
monbnd ; Judg. xx. 14. So Syr. 


archers on horseback.|  mmeis ro&drat. 
Hypa OND O85; cf x1 Chr. x.3, 1 Sam. 
Séeat, ie OP inl) Yah 27 (Chive Schy, Ge GE 
Nwp pws, id. xvii. 17. Syr. horsemen shoot- 
ing with the bow. Wolff finds in this detail 
a mark of historical truth, because the Assy- 
rian horse were armed with bows. On the 
other hand, Volkmar is equally confident that 
the equites Mauri of Trajan’s lieutenant Lusius 
Quietus, whom he identifies with Holofernes, 
are indicated by the phrase of the text. 


16. a great army.] mh7nOos modkepov — 
pdyn }, Dan. xi. 10. 


17. And he took camels and asses.| The Gk. 
text adds: and mules. Some cursives and the 
Syriac and Old Lat. (cod. Corb.) omit. 


for their carriages.| Gk. els tiv amaptiav 
avréy, for their baggage. The curious 
dmapria recurs in ch. iil, 11; vii. 18. It 
means dmookev (Suidas, Hesychius); i.e. 
household utensils, goods. So Old Lat. here, 
ad utensilia eorum. The word originally 
meant completion ; cf. drapri¢e, to get ready, and 
amapricwos (Luke xiv. 28). In later usage, 
it signifies a public auction (from dzaipecy). 
Pollux, x. 18, remarks that it is an Zonic word, 
and is used of the light utensils (rév kovpov 
okevoy) which one can hang at one’s side, 
and = ra émimda; i.e. moveables as opposed 
to fixtures (Thucyd. iii. 68). The LXX. 
therefore is right in sometimes using it for 
baggage. “dmapria. Sarcina,” says Trommius, 

qua seinstruunt of dzaipoytes proficiscentes.” 
In Exod. xl. 36, Num. x. 12, the term renders 
VDD; in Num. xxxi. 17, 9M; and in Deut. 


XX. 14, bby, The Syriac has “to carry their 
z, Acts xiv. 16, Heb. 
? 


provisions,” omLam10 
perhaps xnond. Num. iv. 19, 24. 

sheep and oxen and goats.| Such accom- 
paniments necessitated slow marching. Cf. 
2 Kings iii. 9. ; 

“ Provision ”—rapagxev7—is rare in LXX. 
(Exod. xxxv. 23; xxxix. 43 = 77230; and 
2 Macc. xv. 21, are a// the reff. in Tromm.) 
Fritzsche is hardly right in suggesting 773 


here. Cf. the Syriac JAX ed} \,, for the 
food. Perhaps neaNd, Gen. i. 29; or DOND?, 
2 Chron. xi. rr; Ps. xliv. 12. Fritzsche 


renders “zur Ausriistung der Soldaten an 
Fleisch.” 


without number.| vy ov« jv apiOuos = 
“BDID |X. The expression occurs again, 
v. 20; ch.v. 10. It is a common hyperbole 
in Heb., and also in Assyrian /a mant, la 
niba. 


18. And plenty of victual for every man of 
the army.| Kai émoitiopoy tavti aydpt eis 
mAnOos. *Emour. is the regular word in 
LXX. for M3, céibus, as in Gen. xlv, 21. eis 


mAROos is 35>. Cod. x. omits e& otkov 


Baowr. mod. opddp., but its genuineness is 
proved by its Heb. cast. 

19. to go before king Nabuchodonosor.| Heb. 
W290 25 DIp?. (Codd. 44, 74, 76, al. 
read po mpocamov rod Bac.) 

chariots, and horsemen, and their chosen foot- 
men.| Exod. xiv. 6, 7, 9, 18, 23; Josh. xi. 4; 
Judg. iv. 3; 1 Sam. xiii. 5; 2 Kings ii. 12, 
xili, 7, xviii, 24. The “their” (avrav) refers 
to “power.” It is wanting in Codd. 44, 74, 
76, al. So Syriac: “and cover the face of all 


the land of the west with chariots and with 
chosen footmen.” 


20. A great number also of sundry coun- 
tries.| Rather, and great was the mixed 
multitude, like locusts, that went forth with 
them; Gk, kai odds 6 émipixtos as dxpis 


Vv. 2I—23.] 


countries came with them like locusts, 
and like the sand of the earth: for 
the multitude was without number. 

' 21 And they went forth of Ni- 
neve three days’ journey toward 
the plain of Bectileth, and pitched 
from Bectileth near the mountain 


avveEnOoy advrois. The two similes are 
common in Heb.: see Judg. vii. 12, ‘‘ And the 
Midianites . . . lay along in the plain like 
locusts for multitude ; and their camels were 
without number, as the sand by the seaside for 
multitude.” Cf. also Gen. xxii. 17, xxxii. 12; 
Josh. xi. 4; 1 Sam. xiii. 5 ; Nah. ili. 15. 

For émipixros see ch. i. 16. The Syr. 
here uses the same word as for “the mixed 
multitude” of Num. xi. 4 ({Jo\.). 


like the sand of the earth.) Cf. Gen. xiii. 


16; xxvill.t4. More usual is 0°7 Sino, as the 


sand of the sea. The Syr. has 13], (Xx, 
the sand of the earth. The Lat. rendering, 
instar arenae maris, has misled Fritzsche into 
stating “ Fur ris yns, Syr. . . . maris.” 


21. And they went forth of Nineve three 
days’ journey.| So Syr., Cod. 58, &c. Fritzsche 
edits dmy\Oov .. . d6ddov, comparing 2 Sam. 


iv. 8, NANA TI 195%), and they went the 
way of the Arabah. The desert between Egypt 
and Palestine was a journey of three days, 
according to Hdt. iii. 5 (about 60 miles); ac- 
cording to Ex. xv. 22 seq., the Israelites took 
three days in marching from Ain Misa to 
Howarah (Marah), a distance of 36 miles = 
12 miles a day. 


toward the plain.] émi mpdcwmoy Tov rediov. 
sprby ; as in Gen. xviii. 16. So the Syriac. 


Bectileth.| Fritzsche edits Bacxridaid; al. 
Bexru(ye)Ad(é)6. Syriac ANo ho Aad = 
Béth-ktilath, apparently “ House of slaugh- 
ter.” Grotius conjectured Bactaialle, south 
of Antioch (Ptol. v. 15, 16), which is perhaps 
right; though if this place lay in Cassiotis, 
where Ptolemy fixes it, it was some twenty 
miles distant from “ Nineveh” (Hierapolis : 
vid. infra). Lipsius observes that this was 
more than a three days’ march; a day’s 
march, at most, not exceeding five geogr. 
morlesw(@Xen. Anab., 12,55 lin 2,)0).0) cbhe 
Roman and Parthian mansiones, or stations, 
were 2% to 34 miles apart. 

The Ba:rovdr(et)a of Codd. x. 19, 108, and 
Old Lat. Bethulia and Bithilat, rest on erro- 
neous identification. Fritzsche thinks the 
three days’ journey points to some place in 
N. Mesopotamia, in the fruitful Anthemusia 
or Mygdonia. But this does not agree with 
what follows: “And pitched from (Syr. and 


JUDURERT IT; 


which is at the left hand of the upper 
Cilicia. 

22 Then he took all his army, his 
footmen, and horsemen, and chariots, 
and went from thence into the hill 
country ; 


23 And destroyed Phud and Lud, 


Old Lat. over against) Bectileth near the 
mountain, which is on the left hand (ze. 
north) of the Upper Cilicia,’ ze. near the 


Taurus: bNown wwe ann Sys nbywpan nn 


mydyn Sain pwd, As Upper (ze. Eastern) 
Cilicia is reached so quickly, ‘‘ Nineveh” may 
mean Ninus vetus, or Bambyce (Membi/), 
which, as Hierapolis, became of new import- 
ance under the Seleucids (Lipsius). 

From the Vulgate Melothi (v. 23) Grotius 
conjectured Melita or Melitene, the Assyrian 
Melidi, a fruitful plateau lying west of the 
Northern Euphrates, and watered by the 
rivers Tokma Suand Sultan Su. Melita (Ma- 
latieh) was its chief city; and through this 
plain ran one of the two great commercial 
and military roads uniting Lesser Asia with 
Nineveh and Babylon. It is perhaps not an 
insuperable objection that “this place was at 
least 300 English miles from Nineveh” (Bis- 
sell). The Beka’a between the two chains of 
Lebanon would be as remote from Nineveh, 
and the writer of a romance like Judith might 
imagine that the great army marched 100 miles 
a day, however impossible such a feat may be. 
Possibly, however, the original reading was 
thirty days. Volkmar, who makes Antioch 
= Nineveh, and Bectileth (“the House of 
Slaughter”) a symbolical name for Nisibis, 
conjectures thirteen. At the same time, he 
supposes Bectileth to stand for Beth Kered, 
a hypothetical Hebrew equivalent of Cor- 
duéne — Kurdistan. But if, as he argues, 
Nineveh = Antioch, even thirteen days would 
be insufficient for this long march of more 
than 1oo miles. Vulg. cumque pertran- 
sisset fines Assyriorum, wvenit ad magnos 
montes Ange qui sunt a sinistro Cilictae. 
Syriac: “And encamped over against B., 
near to the mount of Agdné.” Cod. 58 has 
dpous ’Ayytov ob éeorw dprotepa k.t.A. Old 
Lat. Agge; Cod. Corb. Ange. The Syr. 
word means crateres (John li. 7), and is 
used by Barhebraeus of the Sicilian volcanic 
craters, Fritzsche conjectures ayxi ; Volkmar 
dyxod or adyxt; Wolff, the modern Akjeh 
Dagh, a spur of the Taurus south-west of 
Malatieh ; Lipsius, some peak of the Amanus, 

23. And destroyed.) kat Svéxoe. Heb. 
728, 1 Chron. xiv. 11. The Heb. original 
means “broke forth upon,” rather than 
“broke through ” the enemy’s line (dvaxéara, 

die, 


Le: 
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and spoiled all the children of Rasses, 
and the children of Ismael, which 


JUDITH. II. [ve 23. 


were toward the wilderness at the 
south of the land of the Chellians. 


Xen. ‘Anab.’ i. 8,10). Syriac eo:4, “ they 
destroyed ;” Vet. Lat. concidit, Fritzsche 
is wrong in rendering 715 “he scattered,” 
zerstreute. Volkmar’s comment on this and 
the following verse is vitiated in great part 
by his false assumption that ch. i. 6 refers to 
the allies of Arphaxad, and that these verses 
describe their chastisement by Nebuchad- 
nezzar—Trajan. 

Phud and Lud.| These two names (Heb. 


9 and 1B) occur together in Jer. xlvi. 9 ; 
Ezek. xxx. 5, xxvii. 10. In the two former 
passages Cush and Phut and Lud are among 
the auxiliaries of the Egyptian army; in the 
last, “They of Persia and of Lud and of 
Phut” are mercenaries in the Tyrian forces. 
Persia, Cush, and Phut recur together in 
hizek. xxxvili. 5. Lud may be the Rudu of 
the Egyptian monuments, ze. the Lydian 
mercenaries of Egypt ; see Gen. x. 6,13: “Phut 
is here, at all events, probably another nation 
of Asia Minor, which supplied hired troops 
to Egypt and other ancient states. In Isa. 
Ixvi. 19, Phut and Lud are named along with 
Tarshish, Tubal, and Javan, all western 
peoples. Knobel and Fritzsche identify it 
with Libya; and Fritzsche thinks mercenaries 
may be meant here. But we have already 
seen reason to hold that the writer really 
means to represent Holofernes as invading 
Asia Minor. Wolffis perhaps right in making 
Phud = the Colchians, who are said to have 
been an Egyptian colony, Hdt. ii. 103 (cf. 
the hieroglyphic Punt, the Coptic Phot, Pot, 
and the city Poti, at the mouth of the Phasis) ; 
and Lud =the Lydians. Lipsius, however, 
observes that, the Taurus being the “ Volker- 
scheide,” it is necessary to seek Lud south 
of it, in Upper Mesopotamia. (Vulg. “ Now 
he stormed the most famous city of Melothi,” 
i.e. either Melitene, or Mallos in Cilicia.) 

all the children of Rasses.| Gk. wavras 
viods ‘Paoaeis. Cod. x. has ‘Paacoeis. Syriac, 
<MaM'oSj3o wore, “ Tiras (Gen. x. 2) and 
Rameses” (Exod. i. 11), Old Lat. Thiras 
et Rasis. The variation may be due to an 
accidental duplication of the syllable -pas. 
The Vulg. and Cod. Corb. of Old Lat. give 
only Tharsis, ie. Tarsus (Heb. 89M) in 
Cilicia; which may be the true reading, as 
‘Tarsus was important under the Seleucids, 
and Tarsus and Mallos (Melothi) are named 
together in 2 Macc. iv. 30. Otherwise, 
tasses may be ‘Péoos or ‘Péccos, a moun- 
tain chain and town, S. of Amanus, on the 
gulf of Issus; or ‘Paooets = Rosh of Ezek. 
xxxvili. 2, 3; xxxix. 1 (Heb. YN), where 


Gog is called “the prince of Rosh, Meshech, 
and Tubal.” In this case also a people of 
Asia Minor, in the neighbourhood of Cilicia, 
will be meant; for Meshech is the Assyr. 
Muski, and Gk. Méayo., probably somewhere 
in Little Armenia, N. of Melitene, N.E. 
of Tubal, ze. the Assyr. Tabali and Gk. 
T.Bapyvor, in the country afterwards called 
Cappadocia. See Schrader, ‘ Keilinschr. und 
das alte Test.’ pp. 82-84. ‘“Phud and Lud 
and all the children of Rasses ” must mean the 
peoples of Cilicia and the further west: i. 7 
(Scholz). Lipsius thinks of desert tribes 
about Rasseina or Ressaina, i.e. Ras-e/-Ain 
or Resen, at the head-waters of the Chaboras, 
and on one of the chief caravan routes through 
Mesopotamia. He interprets the obscure 
geographical data of vv. 23-25 as follows: 
Holofernes marches from the nomad Arabs 
in Southern Mesopotamia in a south-easterly 
direction through the Syrian desert, presum- 
ably on the famous caravan route from Pal- 
myra to Petra, and through the rocky fast- 
nesses of the Nabataeans, until he reaches the 
sea in the neighbourhood of Abrona on the 
Aelanitic gulf (Num. xxxiii. 34), if “the sea” 
(v. 24) be not simply the Mediterranean at 
Rhinocolura, on the borders of Arabia Petraea 
and Egypt (i..12). The ‘high cities” are 
the famous rock towns of the Nabataeans ; 
the “river,” or rather torrent, of ‘‘ Arbonai” 
is one of the wadys in populous and well- 
watered Arabia Petraea, if it be not “the 
torrent of Egypt” (Wady-el-Arish). Thence 
Holofernes marches to the borders of Pales- 
tine, and arrives (v. 26) at the nomad 
Midianites, south and south-east of Palestine 
(instead of which Chellus and Kades'in Edom 
were named, ch. i. 9, and Moab and Ammon, 
ch. i. 12); whence he proceeds north to the 
plain of Damascus (v. 27). 


at the south of the land of the Chellians.| 
Gk. mpds vérov ris Xeheav. Codd. ii. 108, 58, 
19, and the Syriac, read XadSaiwv. Syriac, 
“And the sons of Ishmael who dwell in the 
wilderness which is on the south, and all 
the land of the Chaldeans.” Vulg. et jilios 
Ishmael qui erant contra faciem deserti et 
ad austrum terrae Cellon, Old Lat. et filios 
Ismael qui inhabitant contra faciem deserti 
ad austrum Cheleonis terrae Chaldaeorum. 
The MSS. give Xe\\alov, Xedaiwv, XeAréor, 
Xehéov, XéANov. Fritzsche thinks Chaldeans 
a doubtful correction. Volkmar considers it 
original; and Lipsius, his critic, holds it to 
be substantially right as a determination of 
the locality. Wolff suggests Xados (Xen. 
‘Anab.’ i. 4, 9), the later Chalcidice and 
Chalonitis, on the north borders of the Syro- 


v. 24—26.] 


24 Then he went over Euphrates, 
and went through Mesopotamia, and 
destroyed all the high cities that were 
upon the river Arbonai, till ye come 
to the sea. 


25 And he took the borders of Ci- 


UIE 11. 


licia, and killed all that resisted him, 
and came to the borders of Japheth, 
which were toward the south, over 
against Arabia. 

26 He compassed also all the chil- 
dren of Madian, and burned up their 


Arabian Desert ; so Scholz. Bissell is hardly 
right in referring to the Chellus of ch. i. 9. 
We might compare Cholle, between the 
Euphrates and Palmyra. 


24. Then he went over Euphrates.| Holo- 
fernes is represented as retracing his steps 
and crossing the Euphrates again, in order to 
ravage Mesopotamia, although it was friendly 
territory (ch. i. 6). After this he once more 
returns to Cilicia (v. 25). These incredible 
marches to and fro between east and west 
demonstrate the unhistorical nature of the 
narrative. 


destroyed.| Svéoxae. Codd. ili. x. 19, 64, al. 
karéoxawe = DT, 1 Kings xviii. 30; or 73, 
Judg. viii. 9. Trommius gives no instance of 
dvéok. in LXX. 

the high cities.] MTAWS2 DM, as in Neh. 
1X, 25. So ch. iil. 6. ; 

the river Arbonai.| Fritzsche, rod yeunappov 
"ABpava. Codd. 64, al. have ’ApBwvat; x. 58, 
XeBpav ; 19, 108, Xevpov; Old Lat. Beccon ; 
Vg. and Vet. Lat. (cod. Corb.) Mambre. Syr. 
Jabbok (!). Movers suggested 173 713, 


“on the other side of the river;” and that 
the translator mistook 72) for a proper 
name. Grotius makes Arbonai = Cha- 
boras or Aborras, Abodras, the Habir. But 
the Gk. yeuadppovs is rather the Heb. 


Sma, wady, than 1, river; and the Cha- 
boras is a river. Wolff thinks that the 
term belongs properly to Mambre, a name pre- 
served in the Vulg., but not in the Gk. text. 
He refers to Procop. ‘De bell. Pers.’ ii. 5, 
and ‘ De aedif. Just.’ ii. 8, for Mambri, a 
fortress built by Diocletian five Roman miles 
south of Zenobia, which may have stood on 
a watercourse of the same name. “The 
sea” might then mean the Euphrates, if not 
the Persian Gulf: vid. note on ch. i. 12. 
Scholz objects that this name does not suit 
the rushing mountain stream which the 
Euphrates is, until it reaches Babylon (cf. 
Jer. li. 35). But neither is the Euphrates a 
nahal. Abrona (Num. xxxili. 34) may have 
been the name of some unknown wady, but 
hardly, as Scholz supposes, a synonym of 
Euphrates. 


25. the borders of Cilicia.| Ie. the terri- 
tories, fines, of Cilicia, between the Taurus 
and the Amanus. Wolff, however, argues, 
with some show of probability, that “the 
borders of Cilicia” means the districts of 


Northern Syria then included in Cilicia. Cf. 
the Vulgate: Et occupavit terminos ejus 
(Mesopotamiae) a Cilicia usque ad fines Japhet. 
Cilicia thus extended to the Euphrates. 
Possibly the verse is out of its place, and 
should follow v. 21. But perhaps the writer 
is only recapitulating from wv. 23: “ So 
he took the borders of Cilicia,’ &c. The 
“borders of Japheth” may assign the limit 
of the march through Mesopotamia; and the 
expression “ over against Arabia ” may denote 
the countries E. of the Persian Gulf, in the 
direction of India, which certainly lie “ over 
against,” or rather in front of, that is, E. of 
Arabia (Num. ili. 38; xxi. 11). Envoys were 
sent to Persia, ie. the east, as opposed to 
Cilicia, the west; and distance is not an ob- 
jection. As the envoys were repulsed, 
Holofernes must needs march thither also. 
Ahasuerus ruled “from India to Ethiopia” 
(Esth. i. 1; vili. 9), and our author seems to 
ascribe the same enormous territories to 
Nabuchodonosor (Scholz). 

killed.| kxaréxore = 3") (Gen. xiv. 5, 7), 
“smote.” 

all that resisted him.| Gk. 1. rovs avtiorayras 
air of Deut. ix. 2 (D2 D'2¥'ND), or 
Num. xxii, 23 (282). 

the borders of Japheth.| The Syriac 
omits. Movers thinks Nabataeans (NaBa- 
taiov) may have been the original. The 
Vulg. has: usque ad fines Japhet, qui sunt 
ad austrum (i.e. to the south of Cilicia), and 
omits “ over against Arabia.” (Lipsius trans- 
fers this phrase to the beginning of the verse, 
so as to connect it with “the sea” of v. 24.) 


‘Wolff identifies “ Japheth” with the plateau 


of Saphd, which extends in a northerly direc- 
tion from the Jebel Haurdn. As this range 
may be said to part the Syrian from the 
Arabian Desert, the description “ the borders 
of Japhet towards the South over against 
Arabia” suits the locality. The later Jews, 
however, regarded the ranges of Amanus on 
the west and ‘Taurus on the north as dividing 
the posterity of Shem from that of Japhet 
(Joseph. ‘ Ant.’ i. 6. 1, quoted by Lipsius). 
Volkmar therefore supposes Chalcidice in 
Upper Syria to be the place intended here. 
26. He compassed also all the children of 
Madian.| And he went round. kat éxikdace, 
3D"; Judg. xi. 18. Vulg. abduxitque, which 
presupposes 1%), On the north and east 
sides the mountains are so precipitous that 
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tabernacles, and spoiled their sheep- 
cotes. 

27 Then he went down into the 
plain of Damascus in the time of 
wheat harvest, and burnt up all their 
fields, and destroyed their flocks and 
herds, also he spoiled their cities, and 
utterly wasted their countries, and 


VOUDDE RET DG 


[v. 27—28. 


smote all their young men with the 
edge of the sword. 

28 Therefore the fear and dread 
of him fell upon all the inhabitants of 
the sea coasts, which were in Sidon 
and Tyrus, and them that dwelt in 
Sur and Ocina, and all that dwelt in 
Jemnaan; and they that dwelt in 


their plateaus can only be approached by an 
army from the south (Wolff). For Madian, 
i.e. Midian, cf. Acts vii. 29. Scholz says the 
name is here archaic for the Arabs in general. 
Mad.dp is the reading edited by Fritzsche 
from Codd. ii., iii., x., &c. The verbs are 
plural in Cod. 58, Syr., and Old Lat. 

their tabernacles.| Ie.tents. Cf. Ps. Ixxxiil. 
6; Judg. vi. 5; 2 Kings xiii. 5. 

spoiled their sheepcotes.| Zephaniah i. 6, 


DNS n33. Cf. 1 Chron. iv. 413 v. 19-22. 
The chief seats of the Midianites were on the 
V. and N. terraces of the Jebel Hauran. Cf. 
Gen. xxxvii. 25-28; Judg. viii. 4-12 (Nobah 
= Kenath, at N. extremity of Jebel Hauran; 
Num. xxxii. 42; 1 Chron. ii. 33). Anciently 
their tribes extended from the frontiers of 
Egypt and the Sinaitic peninsula to Meso- 
potamia: see Exod. ii. 15 sg.; Num. xxii. 4. 
27. in the time of wheat harvest.| év jj€épars 
Oepicpovd mupdv. Heb. DON WYP 12; 
Gen. xxx. 14; Judg. xv. 1. The time would 
be about the beginning of June. Volkmar 
imagines the 19th year to be indicated by the 
statement, so as to suit his idea of four 
successive years of war, representing the 16th 
to the 19th of the Emperor Trajan. In 
reality, the Jewish romancer has allowed far 


too little time (cf. v. 1) for the expeditions 
of this chapter, 


destroyed.|  &axev eis apanopdv. Cf. 
2 Chron. xxix. 8, maw DIM; Ezek. xv. 8, 
mony ySA-NN %N3). 

their flocks and herds.| ra mroipma kal ra 
Bovkddta ; 2 Sam, xii, 2, W24 INY; 1 Sam. 
SS Hoy mh Sam, Ope, Ga, shy ee. 

also he spoiled their cities.| And their cities 


he spoiled. éusxdidevoe, not empovdpevce, as in 
vv. 23, 26, Cf. 2 Chron. xiv. 14; Heb. 112. 


utterly wasted.| e&eXixpnoe, only here and 
Wisd. v. 23, kal ws Aaidaw exAikunoer airovs. 
In both places the Syr. renders 3), ventilavit, 
“winnowed.” Here the meaning is “made 
empty” by ravaging. “Countries” should be 
plains. 

smote . . , sword.| A common Heb. 
phrase; 29n 19d T). Cf. Num, xxi. 24. 


28. Therefore the fear and dread of him.| 
Gen. ix. 2; Deut. xi. 25. This verse better 
begins ch. iii., as Fritzsche edits. Vulg. omits 
the proper names. 


which were in Sidon... Tyrus,.. . Jem- 
naan.| Rather, to wit, those who were in 
Sidon, &c. The whole is a further defini- 
tion of “the inhabitants of the sea coasts.” 


Sur.| Codd. 19, 108, S005; x. Todp; Syr. 
Siam. Fritzsche says that it should certainly 
be Dor (Awpa, 1 Macc. xv. 11); Heb. 4, 
a seaport in the neighbourhood of Carmel. 
It is more probably an accidental repetition 
of the preceding Tyre, Heb. W%¥, Cor, now 
called by the Arabs Soor (so Ewald). 

Ocina.| Accho-Ptolemais, a haven N. of 
Dor; Judg. i. 31. Perhaps Heb. was })5), 
Codd, ii., iii., &c., read “Oxeiva; 19, 108, Tovs 
Kuyvaiovs; Syr. and Old Lat. omit; 58, 
eréxewva. Wolff strangely identifies Ocina 
with Xva (ze. Canaan), according to Heca- 
taeus and others the oldest name of Phoenicia; 
and then argues that Xva@ or ’Oyva here de- 
notes the coast from Jamnia to Caesarea : 
and this, in order to fix the place south of 
Dor. But a town is wanted, not a strip of 
coastland. 


Jemnaan.| Jamnia, i.e. 132‘, 2 Chron. 


xxvi. 6; a Philistine coast town. Cf. 
1 Macc, iv. 15; v. 58. Philo (Opp. ii. 5, 75) 
describes it as populous, mostly Jewish, and 
possessing an Academy and Sanhedrin. Volk- 
mar fancies that Jamnia is made more pro- 
minent in this sentence than any other town; 
that, in fact, the other names have no parti- 
cular significance, but that Jamnia is men- 
tioned as the residence of the Sanhedrin, and 
centre of the Jewish revolt against Trajan. 
With this artificial construction here he con- 
nects an equally forced interpretation of 
ch. iv. 6, 8, assuming that the expression “ in 
those days” implies a contrast with former 
days, when the Sanhedrin was not at Jerusa- 
lem but at Jamnia. Jamnia is here mentioned 
as still a Aeathen, therefore not a Jewish, 
town (cf. v. 28 with ch. iii. 8). The Book 
of Judith is, therefore, older than A.D. 70, 
when the Sanhedrin removed to Jamnia after 
the fall of Jerusalem; older also than Philo 
Judaeus. 


v. I—4.| 


Azotus and Ascalon feared him 
greatly. 


CHAPTER III. 


I They of the sea coasts intreat for peace. 7 Ho- 
lojernes is received there: 8 yet he destroyeth 
their gods, that they might worship only Na- 
buchodonosor. 9 He cometh near to Judea. 

O they sent ambassadors unto 
him to treat of peace, saying, 

2 Behold, we the servants of Na- 

buchodonosor the great king lie be- 


Azotus.| The Gk. form of Ashdod, )7Wx; 
the Assyr. Asdudu, the modern Esditd. Men- 
tioned along with Jabneh, 2 Chr. xxvi. 6. 
See Acts Vili. 40. 


Ascalon.| Another Philistine town: Hopwis ; 


Assyr. [sqalina or Isqalliina, See Josh. xiii. 3. 
Codd. x. 58 add kat év Ta¢n, “and in 
Gaza.” So Syr. |y{/\;0; and Old Lat. e¢ 
Gaza. Heb, 110. Gaza was probably written 
by the author of Judith, as suiting the period 
he professes to write of (see Jer. xxv. 15 sqq., 
XXvii. 2 sg.,—passages which he seems to 
have had in his mind here and elsewhere. 
Cf. ch. xi. 6 with Jer. xxvii. 6). Later editors 
omitted it, because after its destruction by 
Alexander the Great the town lay in ruins: 
see Acts viii. 26; Strabo xvi. 2. It will be 
noticed that all the names in this verse are 
given in the order of their occurrence, from 
north to south, except the supposed Dor, 
which should follow Accho. 


CHAPTER III. 

1. to treat of peace.| édyots eipnurkois, 
with peaceful words ; piby} "97214, So Syriac. 
Cf. ch. vii. 24; Deut. ii. 26; 1 Macc. v. 48. 

Vulg. Tunc miserunt legatos suos univer- 
sarum urbium ac provinciarum reges ac 
principes, Syriae  scilicet Mesopotamiae et 
Syriae Sobal et Libyae atque Ciliciae. An 
explanatory addition. “Syriae Sobal,’ i. 
Aram-Zobah, 1 Chron. xix. 6; Psalm Ix. 
title. The term Liéyae is a difficulty. Volk- 
mar, who much misprizes the Vulg., remarks : 
“‘ Hieronymus phantasirt aus Friiherem und 
Doppel-Lesarten: Syria (Sur. ii. 28), Sobal 
(Sod, Soud, ibid.) et Syria (i. 12) Mesopo- 
tamiae ! (ii. 23), Libya (Phud) atque Cilicia! 
(i. 7).” But Libya, if not a misreading of 
the Heb. for Lebanon (i. 7), points to Egypt 
(i. 9). See on v. 9 infra. According to 
Vulg., iii, 15, Holofernes stays in Idumea 
thirty days (v. 10), and then goes up against 
Bethulia (vii. 1). If the attack was thus made 
from the side of Edom, Jerusalem must have 
been the point assailed, as the Midrashim 
actually state, and as the name Betylua 


JUDE A. 


| 


fore thee ; use us as shall be good in 
thy sight. 

3 Behold, our houses, and all our 
places, and all our fields of wheat, and 
flocks, and herds, and all the lodges 
of our tents, lie before thy face ; use 
them as it pleaseth thee. 

4 Behold, even our cities and the 
inhabitants thereof are thy servants ; 
come and deal with them as seemeth 
good unto thee. 


(Beth ’eloah, “house of God”) might imply. 
Yet in v. 3, the Vulg., like the Greek text, 
makes the attack come from the north. Thus 
two different conceptions appear to have been 
amalgamated in the present form of the story. 
From ch. i. 12, ij. 3, it is clear that the ori- 
ginal idea was that all the countries that had 
disobeyed the Great King were successively 
reduced by Holofernes; ze. Egypt to the 
borders of Ethiopia, Edom, Moab, and Am- 
mon. ‘The presence of Edomites, Moabites, 
and Ammonites in his army implies their 
previous reduction (cf. ili.6), Thus Libya= 
Egypt, and the meaning is that before making 
his attack on Israel, Holofernes had reduced 
all the other countries, and gathered their 
forces for this last grand purpose. Neither 
the LXX. nor the Vulg. gives the original 
text perfectly, but from a comparison of both 
we gather that the original assertion was that 
H. marched by the coast to Egypt, and re- 
turned by Edom, Moab, Ammon, and Scyth- 
opolis, to the plain of Esdraelon (Scholz). 


2. lie before thee.| mapaxeijeOa; 2 Macc. 
ix. 25. Here the word denotes absolute 
submission. The Syr. has “ Lo we are stand- 
4 ?> 
ing before thee (-adaso |x). 

use us as shall be good in thy sight.) See 
Gen. xvi. 6; xix. 8. The Heb. was probably 
Pie shy sh) 13 MWY, do unto us accord- 
ing to the good in thine eyes. Cf. also vv. 3 
and 4. 

3. our houses.| ai émavders nuay, “ farm- 
steads.” Heb. ON; Josh. xiii, 23, 28, 
A. V. “villages.” 


all our fields of wheat.| nav reSiov mupév, 
DDn mys, “every field of wheat.” Cf. 
ch. iv. 5. Syr. all our fields and the valleys of 


our corn, 
lodges.| pavSpat, “ folds,” as in ch. i. 26, 
4, servants.] Sovho., In Heb. 13, as 
mais inv, 2 (1 Chr.ii. 35 ; and LXX. passim), 


deal with them.| amdytnoov airais. The 
German “ begegne ihnen” is used in the same 
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5 So the men came to Holofernes, 
and declared unto him after this 
manner. 

6 Then came he down toward the 
sea coast, both he and his army, and 
set garrisons in the high cities, and 
took out of them chosen men for 
aid. 


7 So they and all the country round 
about received them with garlands, 
with dances, and with timbrels. 

8 Yet he did cast down their fron- 
tiers, and cut down their groves: for 
he had decreed to destroy all the gods 
of the land, that all nations should 
worship Nabuchodonosor only, and 


two senses of “ meeting with ” and “ treating,” 
“using ” well or ill. 

It is a late use of the Gk. dmaytay: 
2 Mace. vii. 39; 3 Macc. ili. 20. [The new 
‘ed. of Liddell and Scott does not register it. 
See Polyb. xviii. 17. 3.] 

as seemeth good unto thee.| ws €orw ayabov 
ev 6pOadpois cov. A more literal rendering 
of the Heb. phrase of wv. 2 and 3. Cf. 
2 Kings xviii. 14. Vulg. Vent nobis pacificus 
dominus, et utere servitio nostro sicut placuerit 
tibi. 

5. after this manner.] xara ta pnpara 
radra. Heb. nbyn D213, “according to 
these words.” 

Instead of “the men,” Syriac and Old Lat. 
have “the messengers” as in w. I. 


6. Then came he down toward.| And he 


came down upon ; by Table Sy = Sy in late 
Style. Cod. 58, mapa. Old Lat. juxta. From 
Damascus, Holofernes marches to the coast 
of the Mediterranean, and passes through 
the districts of Sidon, Tyre, Dora, Accho, 
Jamnia, Ashdod, and Ascalon (ch. ii. 28). 
The people surrender (ch. iii, 1); but he 
destroys all their temples. In the whole ac- 
count (ch. i-iii.) there is nothing to carry us 
beyond the Maccabean time (Lipsius). 

the sea coast.| 1 mapadia. Heb. 097 Dan; 
1 Macc. xi. 8. So Syr. Cf. Zeph. ii. 5, 63 
ch. i. 7. 

set garrisons.|  ésppovpnoe, a verb not 
given in Trommius. But mpovpa—dpovpal= 
Pas) (2 Sam. viii. 6, 15); Kai eOero AaBid 
povpay ev Supia k.7.A. (OW), 

for aid.|_ «is cvppaxiay. Perhaps “ty? ; 


or Hondon TY = cuppayous, Cod. 58: 
The verb is only quoted twice, eg. 1 Chr. 
xii. 21; the noun once, in Trommius. 

7. all the country round about.| ndoa 7 
Teplx@pos avray. Cod. x. adris, which may 
beright. ? 1°1D1) ndyaa $a4, Fritzsche says 
13517; cf. Gen. xiii. 10. 

with garlands, with dances, and with 
timbrels.| ODN Nyenoa nywwya. So 


Jephthah’s daughter came forth to meet her 
father “ with timbrels and with dances,” Judg. 


xi. 34. Cf. Exod. xv. 20; Ps. cl. 4 (sing.). 
“Ut in re laeta,” says Grotius. 


8. Yet he did cast aown their frontiers.| 
Kal katécxawe mdvta Ta Gpta aitey. It is 
pretty clear that ra 6pia is a mistaken 
rendering of Mi!230, “the high places,” 
the usual word for which in the LXX. is ra 
twnda. Cf. ch. iv. 1. katackdnto = YN is 
used of overthrowing of altars (Deut. xii. 3; 
Judg. ii. 2). The Syr. has OTL; 


“their temples.” Cf. Lipsius’ suggestion of 
iepa for dpia. Besides, “ high places ” and 
‘groves ” are commonly associated in O.T.: 
eg. 2 Kings xvi. fo, 11; XvVilln4gs xeE ye 
XXII. 15. 

cut down their groves.| kat Ta Gon attov 
e&éxowe. “Groves” is an incorrect render- 
ing in the LXX. for DWN or NWN; eg. 
2 \Chr. Xiv. 3), X¥x1. 1, XXxiVo4ayeeane ee 
Pe (SAM evil 35 XI On Tor niawyn, 
“Cut down their Asherahs” would be 
correct. The Asherah was a rootless but 
not branchless trunk of pine or other ever- 
green tree, planted in the earth as the symbol 
of the goddess Ashtoreth, who was worshipped 
by all the Semitic races. Fritzsche: ‘‘Astarten, 


é te a ee 
Astartenbilder.” Syriac: as ” their 


idols ;” a term which renders M7 WN in 
2 Kings xili. 6. See Movers’ ‘ Phinizier,’ 
i. 561 sgg., and Schlottmann in Riehm’s 
‘Handworterbuch Bibl. Alt.’ s. v. Astarte. 


for he had decreed.| Good MSS. read: 
“for it was given to him;” ie. by Nabu- 
chodonosor, Syr. “For he had given [en- 
trusted to H.] in secret, to destroy,” &c. 
So Cod. 58, €v pvornpio. Vulg. praeceperat 
enim illi Nabuchodonosor rex. 

to destroy all the gods of the land.| Comp. 
2 Kings xviii. 33 seg.; xix. 12,13: Isa. xxxvii. 
19. 
The ancient Assyrians were wont to carry 
off foreign idols as trophies. Esarhaddon 
records his restoration of some gods to their 
original owners, after he had inscribed them 
with the mighty name of Assur. 


_ all tongues and tribes.| Comp. Dan. iii. 4, 
IV. I, Ve 19; Rev v. yy vil 9. 
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that all tongues and tribes should call draelon, near unto "Judea, over against i ebire 

), Ze. Upon him as god. the 'great strait of Judea. Dothan, 

elon, 9 Also he came over against 'Es- 10 And he pitched between Geba $2", 


17. Il Gr. great saw. 


should call upon him as god.| énrixadécovrat 
a’roy eis Oedv, “might invoke him for a 
god ;” especially in oaths. Cf. 1 Chr. xvii. 
13, 22, for the construction. 

For the general sense, cf. Isa. xiv. 13, 14; 
Ezek. xxviil. 2, 9, where the prince of Tyre 
is represented as saying, “Iam a god;” Ezek. 
Xxx. 11, where Nebuchadnezzar is called ’e/ 
goyim, “ the god of the nations ;” also 2 Macc. 
1x. 12, Dan. xi. 36 sg., vil. 25, the impious 
pride of Antiochus ; Acts xii. 22, of Herod; 
of Antichrist, 2 Thess. ii. 4, “ who opposeth 
and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God,” and “sitteth in the temple of God, 
shewing himself that he is God ;” and lastly, 
of the beast, Rev. xiii. 7, 8. 

The worship of the Roman emperors was 
Oriental. The Pharaoh was called nutar aa, 


' “ great god.” See Renouf, ‘ Hibbert Lectures,’ 


1879, pp. 162 seg. But the command to pay 
divine honours to Nabuchodonosor does not 
hint at the cultus of the Caesars, as Volkmar 
assumes. ‘The surnames of the Seleucids, 
Antiochus II., IV., and VI., Geds, Geds ém- 
paris, emiparis Avdvucos, are more in point. 


9. Instead of this verse the Vulgate has: 
Pertransiens autem Syriam Sobal et omnem 
Apameam omnemque Mesopotamiam venit ad 
Idumaeos in terram Gabaa (read Gebal). ‘This 
suggests that the original text contained 
more than either the Greek or the Latin 
version has preserved, in which case the 
Vulgate may record other operations pre- 
liminary to the invasion of Judea. ‘“Sobal” 
is Zobah. Apamea was a town and district 
on the Orontes, N. of Hamath, so named by 
Seleucus Nicator in honour of his wife (301- 
281 B.C.). If “Apamea” stood in the ori- 
ginal text, our book must be later than 
the time of this king. The march through 
the land E. of Jordan ad Idumaeos, sub- 
duing Ammon and Moab on the way, seems 


implied by ch. v. 2, 5; vi. 2, 5; vii. 8, &c. 


Also he came... Judea.) Gk. cai #AOe xara 


‘mpocanov ’Eodpnkov mAnolov ths Awraias. 


‘Dotaea is clearly a Grecized form of the 


Heb. 7; 12.5, Gen. xxxvii.17. Dothayin 
is a dual. 2 Kings vi. 13, }0. (The con- 
traction of the ending -ayim into -an is com- 
mon in Aramaic.) Instead of attacking 
Judea from the west, as an historical con- 


‘queror would have done, Holofernes marches 
back to the north. 


LXX. Awai(ei)u. So in ch. iv. 6; vii. 3, 


18; viii. 3. Syr. there 32,20), as it should 
be read. Here hor The place still bears 


the same name and lies 4 or 5 miles S. of Jenin, 
not far from the plain of Esdraelon. Syr.: 
and he came to Jezreel which is beside Dothan. 
For the plain of Jezreel as an immemorial 
battle-ground, cf. the annals of Tutmes III. 
(1600 B.C.), and Wiedemann’s ‘ Aegypt. 
Gesch.’ p. 628; Judg. iv. 6; 1 Sam. xxix. 1; 
1 Kings xx. 26; 2 Kings xxiii. 29; 1 Macc. 
xii. 49. Volkmar wrongly asserts (1) that 
the name is pointed by the Masorets Syn 
(sic); (2) that LXX. writes "IecpaéA, and 
that this represents the original pronuncia- 
tion (see Hos. i. 4, 5, 11, “Ie(oaeA. The 
Complut. LXX. gives “Ie(pand, "lerdpanh) ; 
(3) that ’"Eodpanda (wv), the form in Judith, 
belongs exclusively to the time after Jose- 
phus; and (4) that the Heb. in Judith was 


Sys (?). Cf the Syr., the Vulg., and 
Eusebius’ "Iefparén. 


over against the great strait of Judea.] 1 
€oTW amevavTt TOD mplovos Tov peyadou Ths 
Iovdaias. Tptwv, “a saw,’ must be under- 
stood of a sierra or sawlike (serrated) moun- 
tain ridge (Grotius). Reland may have been 
right in suggesting that the Greek translator 
of Judith mistook NW"), plain, for WWD, saw 
(Isa. x. 15). The objection is, that the Plain 
of Esdraelon was not called NW", plain, but 
PMY, valley. According to Scholz, the plain 
itself is “the great saw,” as it cuts the moun- 
tain range in two. 

The Old Lat. took Prionos as a proper 
Should Awraias be read at the end 


name. ‘ 
also instead of "Iovdaias? Cf. ch. iv. 6: 
kata mpdcwmoy tod mediov Tov  mAnotoy 


Await. Wolff, who holds that “ Chaldee” 
was the original language of Judith, argues 
that the term here was N1D, saw ; and that 
the locality is found in £/-Meisera or Mashara, 
and the pass of Arkub Massalubeah, where 
the Jabbok enters the Gor, E. of Jordan. 
But “the saw” is “ of Judea,’ and so lay 
west of the river. 


10. Geba and Scythopolis.| Gk. TatBat ; 
Cod. iii. TaxBav, an obvious mistake ; Codd. 
19, 108, TeBad; 58, 23, PaBat. Syriac Va. 
Vet. Lat. Gabe; Vulg. Gabaa. ‘The term may 
be a corruption of Gilboa, vaba ; a ridge of 
mountains and town (Rob. ‘ Pal.’ ii. 388); 


now Jelbdn, about 6 miles S.W. of Beisdn. 


But there was a Geba (Jeba) about 6 miles 
due S. of Dothan, on the road between 
Samaria and Jenin. Wolff thinks of a cor- 
ruption of Ragaba (Argob) E. of Jordan. 
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and Scythopolis, and there he tarried 
a whole month, that he might gather 
together all the carriages of his army. 


CHAPTER IV. 


2 The Jews are afraid of Holofernes, 5 and 
fortify the hills. 6 They of Bethulia take 
charge of the passages. 9 All Israel fall to 
JSasting and prayer. 

OW the children of Israel, that 
dwelt in Judea, heard all that 

Holofernes the chief captain of Na- 

buchodonosor king of the Assyrians 


ww DERES UN: 


[v. I—3. 


had done to the nations, and after 
what manner he had spoiled all their 
temples, and brought them to nought. 

2 Therefore they were exceedingly 
afraid of him, and were troubled for 
Jerusalem, and for the temple of the 
Lord their God : 

3 For they were newly returned 
from the captivity, and all the people 


lof Judea were lately gathered to- 1 ae 


gether: and the vessels, and the altar, 
and the house, were sanctified after 
the profanation. 


Scholz with some MSS. reads Geédal, “a pur- 
posely obscure designation of the hill-country 
of Judah.” 


“ Scythopolis,” or Sxvédv mddews, is the 
ancient {XY ND or Bethshan, ie. “ house 
of rest” (Josh. xvii. 11; Judg. i. 27). LXX. 
Baboay 7 ere SkvOGv modus. According to 
Reland and Gesenius, the place was so 
called, not from the Scythian occupation 
(Herod. i. 105), but as the first city of the 
district of Succoth: Ps. lx. 6. Volkmar ex- 
plains Skvrév aédis ‘ Schuchhausen ;” but 


JNY is not IND. The Talmud writes jor. 


= Arab. eyo? (pres. name). Cf. note on 
ch. i. 12. The remains are on an elevated 
spot near a ford of the Jordan. Syr. m5. 
Cf. 2 Macc. xii. 29. 


_ and there he tarried a whole month.|  xai 
qv ekel pnva jpepov, DD’ WIN DY 1, 
Syr. ~ys%sa, write? ch Gens xxix 140908 


2 Kings xv. 30. Volkmar assumes that his 
barbarian general was ravaging the country 
all this time, in the manner prescribed 
in ch. ii, 8 sgg., and that this was the real 
occasion of the public mourning recorded in 
ch. iv. 9 sqg.; but that the writer omits men- 
tion of these sufferings, as unsuitable to a 
festival piece. 


carriages.| Baggage: see ch. ii. 17. Old 
Lat. ad colligendum omnem exercitum virtutis 
suae. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1. the children of Israel, that dwelt in Judea.] 
Comp. 2 Chron. xxxi. 5, 6, “The children 
of Israel and Judah, that dwelt in the 
cities of Judah,” under Hezekiah; xi. 3, “ All 
Israel in Judah and Benjamin ;” xxi. 2, 
“ Jehoshaphat, king of Israel;” xxviii. 19, 
23, ‘“ Ahaz, king of Israel.” 

all that Holofernes... had done to the 
nations.| 2 Kings xix. rr. Cod. 58 and Old 


Lat. have év rots @@veor. So Syr. bots, 
among the peoples. 


he had spoiled all their temples.| Codd. 19, 
108, their idols, eiSwda. Syr. “their gods.” 


Heb. probably pbs. 


Q. Therefore they were exceedingly afraid of 
him.| kai éepoBnénoav opddpa sPddpa ad 
mpocamrov avtov. VIDD IND IND IN; 
cf. Gen. vii. 19, “ the waters prevailed exceed- 
ingly,” where the Heb. repeats the adverb. 
Codd. *x.-19, 58, al.; Vet.) Lat, (syreeive 
opddpa once only. 


were troubled for Jerusalem.| érapaxOncay 


= qn) (Ps. xlvii. 5); “for J.” = nowy by 
(Syr.). Comp. 2 Macc. xi. 2, 3. 


3. For they were newly returned.| Rather, 
Because they had just come up from the captivity, 
ote mpoopatas oav avaSeBnkores ek k.T.d. 
They went up from the plains of Babylonia 
to the highlands of Palestine. 


all the people of Judea were lately gathered 
together.| Rather, had been gathered together 
(cuvedéXexto). ‘The whole verse is omitted 
by Vulgate. The margin, “ out of Judea,” is 
the reading of Codd. 58, 52, 64,&c. The 
people had gathered together for the Dedi- 
cation of the Temple, says Fritzsche. But is 
not the reference rather to the “ gathering ” 
of the people out of the various places of 
their exile? Vid. Isa. xi. i235 Ps. cxlvii. 2, 
Cyil.c3 joer. XXIX) La e xx XO: VIC ties 
Cf. ch. v. 19, “They are come up from the 
places where they were scattered.” 


were sanctified.| Had been consecrated. 
Volkmar does violence to the narrative when 
he insists that the terms vads, otkos, do not 
mean temple, house, in this passage, but a 
mere ¢ent. His reference to ch. ix. 8 is irre- 
levant: see note there. More appositely he 
adds: “ Hardly was the army of Antiochus 
Epiphanes expelled from Jerusalem, and the 
Altar of Burnt Offering restored by Judas 


v. 4—5.] 


4 Therefore they sent into all 
the coasts of Samaria, and the 
villages, and to Bethoron, and Bel- 
men, and Jericho, and to Choba, 


JUDITH, -1V. 


and Esora, and to the valley of 
Salem : 

5 And possessed themselves before- 
hand of all the tops of the high moun- 


Maccabeus and his followers, and the Sanc- 
tuary consecrated afresh after its profanation, 
when they were once more imperilled by the 
threats of Nicanor.” The author of Judith 
has an eye to this parallel. What is: here 
said, in fact, applies very well to the history 
of the Temple in the Hasmonean time. But 
it does not agree with the stronger expression 
of ch. v. 18, which implies not’ merely pro- 
fanation but demolition. 

after the profanation.| ék ris BeBndooeos. 
DONNY. Soin 2 Sam. xi. 4; comp. jt WIP, 
Lev. xvi. 19. : 

BeBnd\ow renders Obn many times, e.g. 
Exod. xxxi. 13. In Lev. xxi. 4, BeBnrwors 
occurs. Syriac: “and the vessels and the 
altar had lately been hallowed from the un- 
cleanness” (cognate words with Heb. INDO 
and ¥1p). Perhaps [lo,cn, temple, has dropped 
out, owing to likeness to |Ladqn, /ately. 

The first Return was in 536, under Zerub- 
babel and Joshua. The rebuilding of the 
Temple was completed under Darius, 516 B.c. 
There is a lacuna of about 60 years between 
first six chaps. of Ezra and what follows. The 
second colony under Artaxerxes Longimanus 
was conducted by Ezra, 458 B.C. (Ez. vii.—x.). 
Nehemiah was sent as governor, 445 B.C. 
(Neh. i.-vii.). Ezra promulgated the Law, 
and bound the people to observe it (Neh. 
vil.—x.). Nehemiah paid special attention to the 
walls of the city. The Festival of Dedication 
of the new wall is recorded in Neh. xii. The 
history closes with his second visit to Jeru- 
salem, 432 B.c. The language of our text 
certainly seems to point to a period immedi- 
ately subsequent to 516 B.c. Comp. also the 
account of the purification of the Temple by 
Judas Maccabeus (1 Mace. iv. 36 sqq.). 


4. all the coasts.) may dpwyv, “every 
border.” Syr. omits “every.” “ Samaria ””— 
ze. the territory of the Northern Kingdom— 
was at the time referred to inhabited by a 
mixed body of foreign colonists, who were on 
anything but friendly terms with the restored 
community of Jerusalem (see Neh. iv. 1, 2; 
vi.; Ezra iv. 1-10); another mark of the 
fictitious character of this narrative. Volkmar 
urges that this feature of the Samaritans mak- 
ing common cause with the Jews against the 
enemy of religion suits the Roman period and 
that only. But John Hyrcanus took Sichem, 
destroyed the Samaritan Temple, and cap- 
tured Samaria itself after a bloody resistance, 
about 108 B.c. He appears to have annexed 
the whole territory, which under Alexander 


Jannzus still belonged to the Hasmonzans. 
See Joseph. ‘ Ant.’ xiii. 9 sqg.; xill. 15. 4. 

and the (some) villages.| Kai kopas. So 
Fritzsche, from Codd. ili. 243, &c.3 eis ras 
k@pas, 58. Vulgo, Kwvds (prop. name); kava, 
Codd. ii. 44, al.; ko@Ad, X.; KkeiAd, 19, 108. 
Old Lat. et castella et vicos et. 

and to Bethoron.| Syriac connects with 
preceding: “and to the villages of Beth- 


horon ” (ies). Fritzsche says the kat 
after xopwas is “certainly genuine” (only 
four MSS. omit it: 23, 44, 71, 106). Accord- 
ing to this, the proper names specify some of 
the képat. 

Bethoron.|  Beit-ir, N.W. of Jerusalem, 
Josh. x. 11; 1 Chron. vii. 24; 1 Macc. ix. 50. 


Belmen.| Bel-main. Bedpay; so Cod. iii. 
Bavpaiy, i. "ABedApuaty, Codd. x. 19, 108. So 
also in ch. vil. 3, vill. 3, xv. 4. Here 58 has eis 
"APBehpeedeiv — Syriac Abel-meholah, [Lad}lo 
Hlauto. The place must have been near 
Dothan, ch. vii. 3: see notes there and at 
ch. viii. 3. Old Lat. Abelmam. Abelmeholah 
(Esh-shuk) is about 15 miles E. of Dothan, 
and about 12 S. of Bethshan. In Judg. vii. 22, 
2 Chron. xvi. 4, Abelmaim = Abel-beth- 
maachah, near Paneas (2 Sam. xx. 15), Abil- 
el-kambh. According to Wolff, both Abel- 
Meholah and Abel-Main were named in the 
original text. He identifies the latter with 
Aenon (John iii. 23). 

Choba.] XwBd. Cod. x., XaBa; Syr. “the 
Kikkar” or circle of the Jordan. ‘There was 
a Hobah N. of Damascus, Gen. xiv. 15, which 
cannot be meant here, though mentioned in 
ch. xv. 4, 5 (X@Bai, Syr. lpax). The place 
is not identified. 

Esora.|  Aicwpd, but Codd. 19, 108, 
’Agoapoy [WI]; cf. Sapdv, Acts ix. 35; 
eis BeOounA, 58; “Apacovoia, x.; Syr. Beth- 
horon; Old Lat. Belon, Belur, Bethura. 
Grotius and Fritzsche think ISM, ’Acdp. 
Gesenius, Baidopay—z.e. Beth-Hauran, com- 
paring the Syriac. Wolff, Bethsur; Josh. 
xv. 58. 

the valley of Salem.| tov avddva Sadjp. 
Movers thinks = the Sharon. Fritzsche says 
Salumias (?). Wolff says, the plateau of 
Muchna near Nablis, in the north of which 
there is a place still called Salim and a tribe 
Beni Salim. Through this plain runs the 
great north road to Jerusalem. Syr. “the 
plain of Gal'am,” SAS. Old Lat. et 


Aulona (!) et Artosia et Selem in porticum 
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tains, and fortified the villages that 
were in them, and laid up victuals for 
the provision of war: for their fields 
were of late reaped. 


JUDITH. 1V, Fae & 


6 Also Joacim the high priest, 
which was in those days in Jerusa- 
lem, wrote to them that dwelt in 
Bethulia, and Betomestham, which is 


Hierusalem. The Vulgate gives for the 
whole verse: Et miserunt in omnem Sama- 
riam per circuitum [? the kikkar] usque Jericho. 

5. fortified.] Heb. probably 1p): 2 Chron. 
Sal, Wi, 0 SSQiL Ay, 

their fields were of late reaped.| DSP 
omnsy; Gk. “because their plains had just 
been reaped.” Instead of “and laid up 
victuals . . . of war,” Syr. has “and raised 
them as for war.” Cf. 2 Chron. xxxii. 5. 

6. Joacim the high priest.| Cod. 58, ’Ihia- 
xejy here and in wv. 8; so Syr. here and 
vu. 8,14. Wulg. Eliachim ; so Vet. Lat. (cod. 
Corb.), here and inv. 14. See Neh. xii. 26, 
“ Joiakim the son of Joshua the son of 
Jozadak ;” also Neh, xii. ro, “And Joshua 
begat Joiakim,” whose fourth descendant was 
High Priest in the time of Alexander the Great. 
This agrees with the statement of v. 3. 
Pseudo-Philo states that Jeshua, the father 
of Joiakim, wrote Judith’s history, and de- 
creed the annual commemoration of her 
deliverance (‘Sepher Jedidiah ha-Alkesandri,’ 
ap. Meor Enaim, iii. 32, fol. 105, 2). Bis- 
sell’s note is irrelevant. Joacim (Bar. i. 7; 
1 Esdr. v. 5; Susan.) is the same name as 
Joiakim or Jehoiakim; Heb. D°p%N), con- 
tracted Dp; that is, “ Yahu establisheth.” 
Eliakim, Heb. Dp Ns, is in meaning syno- 
nymous: “El establisheth.” Cf. 2 Chron. 
Xxxvi. 4, 2 Kings xxiii. 34; cf. also the 
two forms of the name of the last king of 
Hamath in the Assyrian inscriptions. Sargon 


calls him Ya-u-bi-h-di (npn) in one in- 


scription, and I-lu-u-bi-h-di ("7MB2N) in 
another. ois 
which was in those days in Jerusalem.| The 
author evidently means to give a careful 
assignment of the date, and, as we have seen, 
he is consistent with his own statement in 
v. 3, though not with real history. Joacim 
was High Priest after 516 B.c. There is 
therefore no need to allegorize the names, 
Bethulia.| Gk. Bervdota. Betyliia. 58, 
BarvAwd. See ch. vi. 10, viii. 11, xii. 7, xiii. 
to. Cod. x. here has BacrovAéa, but in other 
places BasrovAovd. Old Lat., Vulg., Beth- 


Z ony: n 
ulia; Syr. aXm (aD, Béth-Palli. The fate 


of the whole country depends on the place, 
ch. vill. 21 sg., and its situation is minutely 
described; yet it has not been identified, and 
1s not known to be mentioned anywhere but 
in this book, which, as Scholz observes, is a 


strange fact, considering that the most insig- 
nificant villages of Palestine are embalmed in 
history. Fritzsche, however, says that to as- 
sume it to be a mere fiction “belongs to the 
gross fictions of the learned.” 

L. Pellicanus thought the original name 
was moana, which he explained “ domus 
parturientis dominum, vel pro domino gravia 
perferentis, vel etiam virgo domini.” Neither 
of these meanings is possible; and his Heb. 
word Bethilyah is formed against the laws of 
the language, in spite of what Volkmar alleges 
to the contrary. For Bethul is not the same 
as Bethulath ; and if it were, local names are 
not compounded with the Divine Jah. Josh. 
xv. 28, 2 Chron. iii. 1, are exceptions which 
prove the rule. There may be an allusion to 
Isaiah’s dethulath bath Ciyon, “ virgin daughter 
of Sion ;” in which case Bethulia is Jerusa- 
lem, as the Midrashim represent. (At ch. vii. 
1 Pellicanus suggests Beth-El, “house of 
God.”) The Beth-E/-Jah of Grotius is also 


impossible. Movers conjectured mou iiss 


domus ascensionis, from its local position; a 
not improbable suggestion, assuming that the 
name is not symbolical. Hitzig thought of 
1n’3, Bitter, B.é6:), famous in Barcocheba’s 
revolt, about which the Talmud gives so 
many fabulous details. Volkmar inclines to 
this view, and says that perhaps the remains 
of Sdniir may represent this “ Bethar,”’ and 
the “ Betheloa” of Judith. He finally ac- 
cepts Welte’s Bethulia = 75x M3, domus 
Dei. It is at least curious that Bethul (Josh. 
xix. 4) or Bethuel (1 Chr. iv. 30) was a Simeon- 
ite city. Cf. note on ch. villi, 1. Ba:tuAova 
strongly resembles BairuAos and BactvAuoy, 
words denoting sacred (meteoric) stones, and 
connected by modern scholars with the Heb. 


2NN'2, Bethel. As “house of Iahweh” 
(Hos. viii. 1) means Iahweh’s land, ie. 
Canaan, “house of Eloah” may perhaps 
have the same sense here. Zunz thought 


ban ‘2a (Yom. Maaseroth, c. 2, § 2) might 
have been corrupted into San May Lieut: 


Conder suggests the modern Mithilia (Pal. 
Expl. Fund, Quart. Stat., July 1881); others 
Sdnir, a rocky hill with ruins, which Wolff 
identifies with Betomestham. Schultz found 
Bethulia in Beit I/fa on Mt. Gilboa (¢Z.D. 
M. G? iii. 1, S. 48 ff.); and Wolff suggests 
that the Syriac Beth-pallu.is a transposition of 
Beth-Ulpha : but is not initial O/aph required ? 


Betomestham.] Be(at)rope(a)oOaip. Syriac, 
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» Es over against 'Esdraelon toward the 8 And the children of Israel did 
‘open country, near to Dothaim, as Joacim the high priest had com- 
we 7 Charging them to keep the pas- manded them, with the 'ancients of ! On g~ 


UlrHOrS. 


ir, Z2vo 


sages of the hill country : for by them 
there was an entrance into Judea, 
and it was easy to stop them that 
would come up, because the pas- 
sage was strait, 'for two men at the 
most. 


all the people of Israel, which dwelt at 
Jerusalem. 

Then every man of Israel cried 
to God with great fervency, and with 
great vehemency did they humble 
their souls : 


xe.l\m% Aad; cf. xv. 4. Cod. 58, Barrouac- 
cadain. Near Betylua, but also unknown. 
? “house of double barriers:’? OND, clausit. 
Scholz’s OoNDSN M3 is impossible Pichiew, 
With the enigmatical Bethulia and Betomes- 
tham of this book, we may perhaps compare 
the Beth-sura (Beth-zur, “house of the 
Rock ” = house of God ?) and Beth-zacharias 
of 1 Macc. vi. 31 59., 49 sg. Cf. Josh. xv. 58; 

ye@hrony xl. 75 1 Mace. xiv. 33. Lysias be- 
sieged Bethsura, B.C. 162, after the Purifica- 
tion of the Temple in 165. 


which is over against Esdraelon.| arévaytt, 

gen. = 13D? (Exod. xiv. 2). Syriac: “ which 

(are) above whe Saw, which is before 
2 


Jezreel ” (pms, serra). So Old Lat. and 
Cod. 58, éemdva rod mpidvos arev. ’"Eapndov. 
See ch. ili. 9. 

toward the open country.| Before the plain. 
Syr. ‘‘and before the great plain.” “ Before” 
means “to the east of;” scil. the plain of 
Dothan. Old Lat. and Cod. 58 also read “the 
great plain.” 


7. to keep the passages.| Svaxaracyeiy tas 
dvaBaces. Verb here only in LXX. “ Pass- 


ais nbun, ascent, pass; Num. xxxiv. 4, 


age 
and usually. Syriac, “seize ye the ascent of 
eiemmountamne: Gi. chy vi. 7 Vil. 1,175 XIV, 
Hee Le laACc iil. 56. 


by them there was an entrance.| Through 
them was the entrance: 8 avrey nv 1) €loobos. 
The reading of Cod. x., #v 600s eis, may repre- 
sent the Heb, 7717! NjaD nw ‘3, The 


place described would seem to be the narrow 
pass leading up from Jenin, the ancient Ginza 
(which Ewald identified with Bethulia) on 
the south side of the plain of Esdraelon, in a 
S.W. direction to Samaria. Above this pass 
lie the ruins of Sanur (Bethulia, according to 
Grimm). 

them that would come up.| 
Cod. 58,rods dvaf. Heb. doubtless DYYTTNN ; 
In Josh. xv. 7, mpdcBao1s = 


/ 
mpooPaivoyvras. 


so the Syriac. 
M2UID (mpooB. is not given in Tromm.). jv 
edxepas = yes edxepds: Cf. ch. vii. 0, ob ydp 


€oTl evxepes mpooByvat, k.T.A. Trommius gives 


evxepes once (Prov. xiv. 6 = 5p2). Ovakor. 
Tromm. gives no instance of this compound. 
See 1 Sam. xxv. 26, {19 3D, and id. 33. 


for two men at the most.| én’ tySpas tovs 
mavras Ovo, for two men in all. Cf. 2 Kings 
vi. 1; Isa. xlix. 20. Syriac: ‘‘ because the as- 
cent Ue amo) was small, even a two men 
together.” Heb. prob. pws nbyon ay 
Dain, 

8. the high priest.] 6 iepeds 6 peéyas, {NIN 
bysan. 

with the ancients of all the people of Israel. | 
kal 7 yepovoia travtos Shpov lopanA, “and the 
Sanhedrin of all the people of Israel;” Heb. 


bw? py 55 spt. Syr. Lom, senes. The 


yepovota, or Senatus of elders, ch. xi. 14, 
xv. 8; answering to what the Jews call the 
}773_D. The seventy-one or seventy (Rabbi 
Judah; cited in Talm. ‘ Bab. Sanhedr.’ i. 6) 
members (cvvedpor) of the Great Sanhedrin 
dwelt at Jerusalem (‘Sanhedr.’ x. 3). ‘They 
are the mpeoBvrepo. of N. T. “ Ancients” 
in Old English = advisers, counsellors; e.g. 
Iago was Othello’s “ ancient.” 


which dwelt at Jerusalem.| As the Great 
Sanhedrin had to do: éxa@nvro = 1A", sat. 


9. cried to God.| Cf. 2 Macc. xi. 6; 


Exod. xiv. 10 ; Dxtw ws 55 min» Sy apps, 
So Syr., omitting WN, 


with &reat Jervency... ere Both 


ev exrevia peyady. Jon. ill. 8, exrevOs = 
npina. Here perhaps the Heb. was "wna 


ND. Syriac, ‘‘ with all their heart,” ond- -b55, 


Instead of the second ékreria, Codd. 19, 58, and 
Old Lat. give yvnoreta. Cf. Ps. xxxv. 13, “I 
humbled my soul with fasting.” Syriac also, 
“and humbled their soul with a great fast.” 


Heb. perhaps DWE] D2 430%. 


wux7nv has a special reference to fasting. 
Sackcloth is mentioned in v. 10, as in the Ps. 
Vulg. et humiliaverunt animas suas in JSejuniis 
et orationibus. 


TaTrewwoup 
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10 Both they, and their wives, and 
their children, and their cattle, and 
every stranger and hireling, and their 
servants bought with money, put 
sackcloth upon their loins, 

11 Thus every man and woman, 
and the little children, and the inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem, fell before the 
temple, and cast ashes upon their 
heads, and spread out their sack- 
cloth before the face of the Lord: 


JUDIE INS 


[v. 1o—13. 


also they put sackcloth about the 
altar, 

12 And cried to the God of Israel 
all with one consent earnestly, that 
he would not give their children for 
a prey, and their wives for a spoil, 
and the cities of their inheritance to 
destruction, and the sanctuary to pro- 
fanation and reproach, and for the 
nations to rejoice at. 


12 So God heard their prayers, 


10. children] vimia, OBO, Jer. xiii. 6; 
or pmdby, 2 Kings viii. 12, “babes.” The 


Syriac suggests pds, Vulg. omits: but cf. 
2 Chr. xx. 13; Joel ii. 16; Jonah iv. 11. 


their cattle.| Cf. Jonah iii. 7, 8. The 
king of Nineveh’s decree: “ Let neither man 
nor beast, herd nor flock, taste anything; let 
them not feed nor drink water. But let man 
and beast be covered with sackcloth, and cry 
mightily unto God.” Syriac, Vulg., and Vet. 
Lat. (c. Reg. Germ. 4 Corb.) omit. 


every stranger and hireling.| mas mapotxos kal 
jucOerds. Exod. xii. 45, Heb, V3") awn, 

servants bought with money.| Kat dpyupo- 
ynros adt@y. Heb, DBDS N3p!D1, Gen. xvii. 
23. Old Lat. emptitiis. 


put sackcloth upon their loins.| Gen. xxxvii. 
34; 1 Kings xx. 31. 


11. Thus every man.] kai ras avip Iopanr, 
and every man of Israel. So Syriac. 
the little children.| rd aia, simply the 


clildren. Syriac, and woman and boy (talya). 
Heb, W3, ais. 


and the inhabitants of Jerusalem.| Fritzsche 
omits and, with Codd. ii. 58, 74, 108, 248. 
Old Lat. and Syr. render, “who dwelt in 
Jerusalem,” referring to the men, women, and 
children. 

fell before the temple.| In Heb., as in the 
Syr. vers.: mm Son sed onte-by ybp. 


cast ashes upon their heads.| éamoSaaavto 
\ \ or A see > 
Tas Kkepadas avray (2 Sam. xiii. 19); Ezek. 


XXVil. 30, onwsoby ray iby, Trommius 


gives only this instance of the verb omodda. 
The Syriac omits the clause. 


and spread out their sackcloth before the face 
of the Lord.| ‘To exhibit the depth of their 
sorrow to the Divine eye. Cf. (2 Kings xix. 
14) the way in which Hezekiah spread Sen- 
nacherib’s letter before the Lord. Heb. 
DMPUTNN 3) (cf. 2 Sam. xxi. 10). Cod. 
58, Old Lat., “before the face of the temple of 


the Lord.” Churton suggests that they spread 
the sackcloth to sit upon it, like Rizpah on 
the rock. Syriac and Vulg. omit. The 
latter gives the whole verse thus: “ And the 
priests invested themselves with haircloths, 
and the babes they cast down before the face 
of the temple of the Lord, and the altar of the 
Lord they covered with haircloth.” 


12. all with one consent.|  6poOvpaddr. 
Old Lat. unianimes. Syriac, | 42, “as one 


(man),” ze. together. Heb. bala NB, one 
mouth. 

earnestly.] éxrev@s. Jon. iil, 8, OPIN; 
Vv. 9 supra. 


their children.] vnmia; cf. v. 10. The Syriac 
has: “ That he might not give their children 
and their wives to captivity, and their cities 
to destruction.” 

the sanctuary.| ra aya. WIP, Num. 
vili. 19 (so Syr. here); or &/7pton, Lev. xx. 3. 


and for the nations to rejoice at.] émiyappa 
tots €Oveor. Codd. 58, 71, 74, &c., supply 
kai. But the words constitute an apposition to 
what precedes: “a thing for the heathen to 
rejoice over.” See Exod. xxxii. 25; ‘Herc. Fur.’ 


459. Heb. ONI2 nypwe, “for a whisper- 
ing among the nations.” Cf. Ecclus. xviii. 
31; xlii. rz, “laughing-stock.” Also éy@pois 
emxapta trérovOa (¢ Prom. Vinct.’ 158). 


13. God.] Gk. the Lord (kvptos, i.e. 1177). 
So Syriac. 

their prayers.| Gk. their voice (rhs hovas 
avtéy). Syr. omits. Vulg. omits the whole 
verse, giving instead: “Then Eliachim, 
the high priest of the Lord, went about all 
Israel, and spake unto them, saying ; Know ye 
that the Lord will hearken unto your prayers 
if ye stedfastly continue in fastings and 
prayers in the sight of the Lord. Be ye 
mindful of Moses, the servant of the Lord, 
which overthrew Amalek, who trusted in his 
own valour, and in his own strength, and in his 
own army, and in his shields, and in his 
chariots and in his horsemen; not by fighting 


v. 14—1.] 


and looked upon their afflictions : for 
the people fasted many days in all 
Judea and Jerusalem before the sanc- 
tuary of the Lord Almighty. 

14 And Joacim the high priest, 
and all the priests that stood before 
the Lord, and they which ministered 
unto the Lord, had their loins girt 
with sackcloth, and offered the daily 
burnt offerings, with the vows and 
free gifts of the people, 

15 And had ashes on their mitres, 
and cried unto the Lord with all their 
power, that he would look upon all 
the house of Israel graciously. 


JUD Terao. 


CHAPTER V. 


5 Achior telleth Holofernes what the Jews 
are, 8 and what their God had done for 
them; 21 and adviseth not to meddle with 
them. 22 All that heard him were offended 
at him. 


HEN was it declared to Holo- 
fernes, the chief captain of the 

army of Assur, that the children of 
Israel had prepared for war, and 
had shut up the passages of the hill 


country, and had fortified ‘all the ioe 


tops of the high hills, and had 
laid impediments in the champaign 
countries : 


with sword, but by praying with holy prayers 
(Ex. xvii. 8 seg.). So shall all the enemies of 
Israel be, if ye persevere in this work that ye 
have begun.” ‘The idioms here point to a 
Chaldee original—e.g. manentes permanseritis 
... im virtute sua et in potentia sua; while 
the expansion is in the manner of the 
Midrash. 

looked upon their afflictions.| Gk. eioeidev, 
looked unto or into their affliction. Once only 
in LXX., as variant for émeidev in Ex. il. 25 
(S¥)). In N. T, not at all (Fr.).  Syr. 
jrwo=xvy; cf Ps. cvi. 44. 

for the people fasted.| xa fv 6 ads 
ynorevov, and the people were fasting. So 
Syr. (plur.). 

before the sanctuary of the Lord Almighty.] 
Syr. “ And fell down before the house of the 
sanctuary of the mighty Lord.” Cod, x. has 
ev mdon TH lovdaia kal of ev ‘lepovoadnp erecov 
xara k.r.A. The Old Lat. agrees with the Syr. 
Heb. MINAS 7) = kvpios mavtroKparwp in 
LXX., e.g. 2 Sam. v. 10; 1 Chr. xi. 9. 

14. that stood before the Lord.| 
attendants. Cf. 2 Kings iii. 143 v. 16. 

and they which ministered unto the Lord.| 
Ze. the Levites, or inferior ministers (1 Chr. 
xvi. 4, 373 2 Chr. xxiii. 6), DONWD, 


the daily burnt offerings. | 


rod evdedextcpod, TOM Nw (Num. xxviii. 
6; Ezra ili. 5). 

with the vows and free gifts.| And the 
vows and the voluntary gifts. Cf. Lev. vii. 
16, 72727732; Num. xxix. 39, plural. Was 
the Heb. here D°N372) OVA 1773? 

15. their mitres.] tas KiOdpets. Ex. xxviii. 
40, nya, “bonnets;” xxviii. 4, 37, NDI, 
(Volkmar gives xiOdpeis, “ Harfen,” without 
authority. Grotius quotes Plut. ‘ Conviv.’ iv. 


As 


‘ 4 VA, 
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6 tepevs putpodpépos—of the Jewish priests.) 
The former were strictly the mitres of the 
common priests; the latter was that of the 
high priest. Cf. Esth. vi. 8. For the only 
fast ordained in Mosaic law, see Lev. xvi. 29: 
“In the seventh month on the tenth day of 
the month, ye shall afflict your souls ”—the 
great day of atonement. Fasts multiplied 
after the return. Cf. 1 Mace. ili. 44-48, 
and Esth. iv. 1-3; Apocr. Esth. xiv. 1, 2. 


with all their power.| Vulg. ex toto corde 
suo. Heb. DIND-b32, Deut. vi. 5 (where 


also mare): 

that he would look upon all the house of Israel 
graciously.| els dyabov emurkéyacOat, to visit 
for good, IPB, Ps. viii. 5; Luke i. 7, 8. 


o 
(Syr. uses same word here as there, +\m,.) 
Vulg. ut wvisitaret populum suum Israel. Cf. 
also Jer. xliv. 29, ets movnpd, and chap. xiii. 
20, ev dyabois, “to visit thee with good 
things.” 
CHAPTER V. 


1. that.| Gk. di6re=6rt, acc. to later usage. 
Arist. ‘ Eth.’ vi. 8. 5. 

had prepared for war.| Vulg., praepara- 
rent se ad resistendum. Syr., ‘assembled 
themselves for war,” which may be original. 

all the tops of the high hills.| Rather, every 
top of a high mountain (2 Kings i. 9, WN 
Wm). The Vulg. has only ac montium 
itinera conclusissent, for the last three clauses 
of the verse. 

had laid impediments in the champaign 
countries.) Gk. €Onxay ev rots medio oKdv- 


dada. Syr., and laid ambushes in the fields 
({a)45). Old Lat. ef posuerunt in campis 
H 


offendicula. The 
bivinnd; cf. Lev. xix. 14. WP, “snare,” is 


Heb. may have been 
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2, Wherewith he was very angry, 
and called all the princes of Moab, 
and the captains of Ammon, and all 
the governors of the sea coast, 

3 And he said unto them, Tell me 
now, ye sons of Chanaan, who this 
people is, that dwelleth in the hill 
country, and what are the cities that 
they inhabit, and what is the multi- 
tude of their army, and wherein is 


so rendered. Josh. xxiii. 13, and elsewhere ; 
Ps. cxl. 5, “gins.” Inv. 20 infra, it is used 
metaphorically in a moral sense, as in Judg. 
ii. 3; so ch. xii. 2,and oftenin N.T. Prop. the 
slick of a trap, on which the bait is placed ; the 
trap-spring ; also called macoados and pdmrpov 
(Lid. and Sc. s.v.) Pitfalls in the plains 
would greatly embarrass an enemy’s move- 
ments (cf. Gen. xiv. 8 seg.). Corn. a Lap.: 
“fossas occultas, murices, et palos acutos, in 
quae transeuntes incaute Assyrii corruerent.” 
Murices (Curt. iv. 13) were “ caltrops” with 
sharp points in every direction, whichthey used 
to bury in the ground in order to lame horses. 


2. Wherewith he was very angry.| Lit., 
and he was greatly enraged with anger. Syr., 
“and the wrath of Holofernes was kindled 
greatly.” IN1D."7 ASN). 

the princes . . . the captains.|_ rods &pxov- 
Tas... Tovs otparnyovs. ow ae DID, 
Hzek, Xxili. 6, 12) 23. } 

governors.| Satraps; Persian provincial 
governors. Syr., ‘heads of the cities which 
were by the sea.” Old Lat. Et omnes magis- 
tratus maritimae regionis. 


3. now.] 6n. Heb. NJ, a precative par- 
ticle. Fritzsche says it occurs fourteen times 
in Judith. It is wanting here in the Syriac, 
Old Lat., Vulgate, Codd. x. 58. 

ye sons of Chanaan.| ‘This address is only 
suitable to the people of the coast, esp. Phoe- 
nicia, not of Moab and Ammon. 

who this people is.| Who is this people ? 
A direct question. An Assyrian commander 
of the times when Judah was really brought 
into contact with that power, would hardly 
have put such questions as these. ‘The 
questions are not, however, to be regarded as 
implying anger or scorn. 

the hill-country.| _ Ie. Palestine proper. 
The country W. of the Jordan is summed up 
in ‘this fair hill-country and the Lebanon” 
(Deut. iti. 25). 

and what king is set over them, or captain 
of their army.| Gk. kal tis dvéotneev én’ 
auray Baoteds iyyovmevos orparias avrav. 

And who is set up over them asa king 


ph 8 wa el Bele 


{[v. 2—5. 


their power and strength, and what 
king is set over them, or captain of 
their army ; 

4 And why have they determined 
not to come and meet me, more than 
all the inhabitants of the west. 


5 “Then said Achior, the captain rc 


of all the sons of Ammon, Let my 
lord now hear a word from the 
mouth of thy servant, and I will de- 


commanding their army?” Syr., ‘‘ And who 
is the prince []a;] that standeth [y5[o] 
over them?” In his reply Achior omits to 
notice this part of the question. Wolff 
strangely remarks that this would not have 
been so, if he could have answered, This 
people has no king ; it is governed by a High 
Priest. Wolff adds that Achior confines his 
answer to facts which the Assyrian could not 
have known, omitting things generally known, 
e.g. the fact that the reigning king of Israel 
(sic), Josiah, was a minor; and he suggests 
that this last question may be a sneer at the 
king as a mere boy. Not satisfied with this, 
Wolff even thinks it very likely that Achior’s 
original reply did contain some reference to 
the king, which a Jewish editor of the Mac- 
cabean time has eliminated from the text! 
All this is highly artificial, and runs counter 
to the indications of the text itself. No men- 
tion of a king is put into the mouth of Achior, 
for the simple reason that the time after the 
Return is intended, as v. 19 conclusively 
shews. Cf. also ch. vill. 18-20. 

4. have they determined.| xatevoticarto. 
Prop. this verb means “to carry on the back.” 
In later usage, it is “ to put behind one’s back,” 
“ reject.” [Tromm. does not give the word.] 
Fritzsche explains, “to put behind,” “‘scorn ” 
(Aintansetzen, verachten). Codd. 64, 243,248, 
Co. Ald. read kateyvocayto, “they esteemed 
lightly,” also a late usage; Polyb. v. 27. 6. 
Vulg.: Et quare ... isti contempserunt nos, et 
non exierunt obviam nobis. Syr.: “and why 
have they not been willing (ze. why have 
they refused) to come to meet me?” y)719 


xyad yan Nb. 
the west.| So Syriac and Old Lat. Vulg., 
the East: in Oriente. 


5. Achior.| The Gk. ’Ayiap occurs in 
Num. xxxiv. 27, as a transliteration of the 
Heb. )7°M8, Ahihud, prince of Asher 
(LXX. read 4 for 4.) It is commonly 
assumed that in Judith “Aysop represents a 
hypothetical Heb. “IN’MN, as if “brother of 
a or “friend of light.” Comp. the Syriac 
1 y 


jQan|- But such a metaphor seems far- 
x 


{ 


: 


en. It. 


Vv. 6—8.] 


clare unto thee the truth concerning 
this people, which dwelleth near thee, 
and inhabiteth the hill countries: and 
there shall no lie come out of the 
mouth of thy servant. 

6 This people are descended of 
the Chaldeans : 

7 °And they sojourned heretofore 


je UDUDE, V. 


in Mesopotamia, because they would 
not follow the gods of their fathers, 
which were in the land of Chaldea. 


8 For they "left the way of their Poe 
ancestors, and worshipped the God of > 


heaven, the God whom they knew: 
so they cast them out from the face 
of their gods, and they fled into 


fetched; and Ahihud may be intended to 
signify “brother of Judah ” or “of the Jews.” 
(Cf. ch. xiv. ro.) The Midrash (‘ Bet ha- 
Midr.’ ii. 12) introduces Achior thus: “ And 
a king who had been subdued under his 
hand in battle, answered and said unto him: 
Forbear, O king, from the Eternal God, the 
God of Israel! ” 


which dwelleth near thee, and inhabiieth the 
hill countries.| Literally, “ which inhabiteth 
this hill country, dwelling near thee.” Syr. 
‘which dwelieth near thee in this mountain.” 
Old Lat. gui inhabitat juxta montana ista. 


no lie.| Achior insists on the truth of what 
he has to tell, because he knows it will be un- 
pleasant information. His speech is obviously 
an abstract of O. T. history. Cf. Acts vii. 


6. descended of the Chaldeans.] 
dméyovor Xaddaiov: cf. 2 Sam. xxi. 


Heb. DvD 2! or NNBVIDN: cf. Syr. 
[anol and Old Lat. (and Vulgate) ex pro- 


genie Chaldaeorum. 

Abraham migrated from “Ur of the Chal- 
dees,” which was not in Mesopotamia (Knobel, 
Fritzsche). Ur is the Uru of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, the present ruins of Mugheir, 
or rather Muqayyar, on the right side of the 
Euphrates in South Babylonia, the Mat 
Kaldu (2) of the inscriptions. See Schrader, 
SieeAwb.2 pi29)seqq., Gen. x1. 26, 31. 


7. they sojourned.| Gk. map@knoav, Heb. 
“4; cfiv.8. Abraham’s stay in Mesopotamia 
at Charran was a sojourning (Gen. xi. 31 seq. ; 
xii. 1-4). The same expression fitly describes 

‘ Israel’s temporary settlement in Egypt, v. 10 
(Gen. xlvi. 6 seg.; Ps. cv. 23). The per- 
manent settlement in Canaan is called karoukety 
(wv. 9 and 16) and karoikifer Oa (v.19); Heb. 
a, 


> \ 
€loly 


18. 


they would not follow.] Gk. od« €Bovdn- 
Onoav axodovOnoa; Heb. NN 399 AN ND, 
Gren Kings) xvii, 18, Eos. t.07, xi. ro. 
“To go or walk after” a god, means to serve 
him. Vulg. noluerunt sequi deos; O. L. 
noluerunt obedire duis. 
the gods of their fathers.| At Ur there was 
a great temple of Sin, the Moon-god. In- 
scriptions of the old Babylonian kings 
Ur-Ba’u, Dun-gi, Kudur-mabuk, &c., and 
A poe.—Vol. L. 


finally of Nabuna’id (Nabonidus), the last 
king of Babylon, have been found on the spot. 
Hommel fixes the date of Ur-Ba’u and his son 
Dun-gi, at circ. 2870 B.c. Cf. Josh. xxiv. 2,14, 
“Your fathers . . . served other gods.” 


which were in the land of Chaldea.| Ot 
éyevovro. ‘The relative refers to “fathers; ” 
see Josh. 7. c. But Cod. 58 adds, évdo€ou, 


“honoured.” So Syr. eee OOo), “which 


they were honouring in the land of the 
Chaldees;” and O. L. qui fuerunt in terra 
Chaldaeorum honorifice. The relative then 
refers to their gods. Cf. Josh. xxiv. 14. 


8. For (and) they left the way of their ances= 
tors.| kat €£€8noayv. Heb. prob. 799 1D"). 
Cod. 58, é&évevcavy = WD in Judg. iv. 18. 
(Tromm. gives éxBaive only for ney, “to 
go up.”) Syr. “but turned aside from the 
gods of their fathers.” O. L. sed declina- 
verunt de via parentum suorum. Vulg., de- 
serentes itaque caeremonias patrum suorum. 
Cf, the use of the word “ way” in Acts ix. 2; 
xix. 9, 23; xxli. 4. Here it denotes a mode 
of worship or peculiar cultus, Cf. 2 Kings 
Xvi. 3, ‘‘the way of the kings of Israel,” z.e. the 
cultus of the Baals. 


the God of heaven.| See Tobit x. 12: and 
cf. Judg. vi. 19; xi. 17. The expression is 
common in the later books of the O. T., e.g 
oy (Clittoyi, SSoaye Wel IARI 5 Sie tp 115 
Dan. ii. 37, 44. It means the god who is en- 
throned in heaven (cf. Ps. ii. 4; Dan. ii. 28, 
iv. 37). Cf. the very ancient title of Anu, 
Zi-anna, “spirit of heaven,” by which he is 
invoked at the end of the Sumerian exorcisms, 

There is not much verisimilitude in this 
speech of the Ammonite Achior. Mesha the 
Moabite, a really historical personage, boasts 
of the victories which he had won by help 
of Chemosh over Israel and Jehovah. 


the God whom they knew.] Perhaps “found 
out,” “came to know” (Thucyd. i. 132); 
or “acknowledged,” “recognised” (1 Cor. 
xvi. 18). Heb. prob. y5? (Ezek. xi. 10, 12). 
The Gk. éméyvo is also used for 153, So 
Syriac. O. L. ef adoraverunt Deum caeli, 
Deum quem cognoverunt. 

so they cast them out from the face of their 
gods.| The subject changes to the Chal- 

U 
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€ Exod. x. 
7. 


Mesopotamia, and sojourned there 
many days. 


ete a? Then ‘their God commanded 


them to depart from the place where 
they sojourned, and to go into the 
land of Chanaan: where they dwelt, 
and were increased with gold and 
silver, and with very much cattle. 

10 But when a famine covered all 


é Gen. 46. the land of Chanaan, “they went down 


into Egypt, and sojourned there, while 
they were nourished, ‘and became 


JUDULCHAM: [v. 9-—12. 


there a great multitude, so that one 
could not number their nation. 

11 / Therefore the king of Egypt 7 Fx 
rose up against them, and dealt sub- 
tilly with them, and brought them 
low with labouring in brick, and 
made them slaves. 

12 £Then they cried unto their? ™ 
God, and “he smote all the land of x, 
Egypt with incurable plagues: so the €%, 
‘Egyptians cast them out of their; ,,. 
sight. 12. 3 


deans. Heb. nnynds ‘380 Diwan. Syr. 
“and he caused them to go forth,” z.e. God. 

“ From the face of their gods” = out of the 
land, which was conceived as the dwelling of 
the gods. ‘Traces of this local conception of 
Deity are found in the O. T., eg. 2 Kings 
xvii. 18, 20, 23. ‘‘ The Lord removed Israel 
out of his sight (from before his face).” 9’pn 
yap 5y~p is explained by “Israel was carried 
away out of his own land.” Cf. vv. 12 and 16. 

The Jewish tradition tells of a persecution 
in consequence of which Abraham fled to 
Charran. See Josephus, ‘Antiq.’ i. 6. 5. The 
Talmud relates that Nimrod cast him into 
a fiery furnace for refusing to worship his 
idols. 


9. from the place where they sojourned.| Gk. 
€K TNS Tapolkias avTOY.  TrapotKia = trapotkn- 
ows, the act of sojourning in a foreign land. 
Here it is the place of sojourning, the land of 
the mdpotxos. In Gen. xii. 1, Mesopotamia is 
spoken of rather as the permanent home of 
Abraham’s family. Cf. Deut. xxvi. 5: “A 
wandering Aramean was my father” (Heb.). 

The Heb. was prob. D711) PIN, Gen. 
Xxxvi. 7, or) maid; cf. the Syr. “from the 
house of their inheritance.” Cf. also Ps. 
cxix. 54: 219 N23. 

were increased.| ‘The Syriac gives the 
meaning: “grew rich in...” ‘The Vulg. 
omits this half of the verse. Cf. Gen. xiii. 2: 
“ And Abram was very rich in cattle, in silver, 
and in gold.” 


10. But when a famine covered... Egypt.| 
Lit. : And they went down into Egypt, for 
a famine had covered the face of the land of 
Canaan. (Gen, xliii. 15.) The Heb. of the 


second clause prob. was by Mi AyI 
"3 yay ‘BS, Gen. xli. 56. ; 
while they were nourished.| Gk. pexpis ob 
duetpapnoay. Gen. vii. 3; 1. 20, 21. The 
A. V. is right. Dereser’s “until they found 
sustenance again” is wrong. Grotius, reading 
Sveorpapnoay with Cod. 248, Co. Ald., ex- 
plained “donec male tractari coepere;” De 


Wette, “until they returned,” which would 
rather be dvéorpeyrav, Josh. vil. 3. Syr. 
“and they dwelt there, and were nourished,” 
aan ZZlo. 


so that one could not number.| Gk. kat ov« 
jv apiOuos tod yévous avrav. Cf. Syriac: 
“and there was not a number to their tribes.” 
For the fact, see Exod.i. 7. Vulg.: descen- 
derunt in Aegyptum, ilHcque per quadringen- 
tos annos sic multiplicati sunt, ut dinumerari 
eorum non posset exercitus. Cf. Exod. 
Xli. 40. 


ll. dealt subtilly with them... in brick.) 
Gk. kal katecopicavro airovs ev mov@ Kat 
TAO Kal éerareivacav aitovs: “And the 
(ze. the Egyptians; or indefinitely, pecie 
overreached them with (or through, by) toil, 
and with brick(-making), and brought them 
low.” The first verb occurs in three other 
passages of Scripture, viz. ch. x. 19; Exod.i. 103 
and Acts vii. 19. The Syriac prob. comes 
nearest to the Hebrew: “ And the Egyptians 
arose against them, and dea/t wisely with them 


(aheanZlo; cf. oy M233, Exod. i. 10), and 
made them serve in clay and bricks, and 
brought the people low, and made them slaves.” 
So Cod. 58, Old Lat. Cf, 0993939 7h3, 
Exod. i. 14. The Vulg. also has ix Juto 
[Codd. x. 58, mda] et Jatere. 


12. with incurable plagues.] See Exod. vii. 
seq. Gk. é&y ais otx Av taois, “in which 
there was no healing:” Heb. ne PSI 
NBD, Jer. xiv. 19; Syr., “to which there 
was not healing.” Vulg. only plagis wariis. 
There may be a reference to the powerless- 
ness of the magicians, whose arts availed not 
to avert the more terrible plagues from their 
own persons (Exod. ix. 11). 


cast them out of their sight.| Ie. drove 
them out of the country. See on v. 8 supra. 
Cf. Exod. xii. 39: “They were thrust out 
of Egypt” (the same Heb. verb as in Gen. 
ill, 24). 


Vv. 13—16 ] JOLT DH: Vv. 


poe 13 And *God dried the Red sea 
xod. before them, 

- to . 14 And ’brought them 'to mount 
way of Sina, and ™Cades-Barne, and cast 
mess of forth all that dwelt in the wilder- 
Namb, ESS. 


= I5 *So they dwelt in the land of 


Numb. 21. 24, 25. 


the Amorites, and they destroyed by 
their strength all them of Esebon, 


and ?passing over Jordan they pos-’ Josh. 3. 


sessed all the hill country. 


16 #And they cast forth before? Josh. rz. 


them the Chanaanite, the Pherezite, © 
the Jebusite, and the Sychemite, and 


13. The Vulgate here, probably following 
the Chaldee Midrash, interpolates three verses, 
describing the Israelite passage of the Red 
Sea, and the overwhelming of the Egyptians 
by the waters. 


14, And brought them to mount Sina.| Gk. 
kai Hyayev avrovs eis 6Odv Tod Suwa. Syr. “and 
made them come into the way of Mount 
Sinai.” Some MSS. have épos for 6d0v. 


Cades-Barne.| Kaddns Bapyn, t.e. Kadesh- 
Barnea, or simply Kadesh (so Syriac). See 
Deut. i. 2; Num. xxxij. 8; Josh. x. 41. 


and cast forth all that dwelt in the wilder- 
ness.| I.e. God cast them forth before Israel. 
So Codd. 52, 64, 248; Co. Ald., Syr., Vet. 
Lat. Fritzsche edits, “and they cast forth.” 

The Vulgate omits from Cades-Barne to 
the end of v.15. After bringing Israel into 
the deserta Sina montis... in quibus nun- 
quam homo habitare potuit, vel filius hominis 
requievit, it tells of the sweetening of the 
bitter waters of Marah, and of the supply of 
bread from heaven during forty years. It 
continues : “* Wherever they advanced without 
bow and arrow, and without shield and sword, 
their God fought for them victoriously. And 
there was none that triumphed over that 
people, save when it departed from the 
worship of the Lord its God. But when- 
soever they worshipped another, besides their 
own very God, they were given over to 
spoiling, and to the sword, and to reproach. 
But whensoever they repented that they 
had departed from the worship of their God, 
the God of heaven gave them valour for resist- 
ance.” Cf. vv. 17,18. The whole passage 
presents evident traces of the Chaldee ori- 
ginal. ‘The statement that the Israelites ad- 
vanced unarmed to the conquest of Canaan 
is mere Haggada. Yet it contains the true 
thought that their material weapons were as 
nothing compared with the spiritual and 
moral forces which were arrayed on their 
- side—the stern purity and strenuous faith 
and manly vigour acquired -by: their long 
discipline in the desert, which assured them 
of victory over the effeminate races of Canaan. 
Cornelius 4 Lapide quotes S. Jerome, Epist. 
_-xiii.: “Nostris peceatis barbari fortes sunt, 
-_ nostris vitiis Romanus fugatur exercitus”— 
; = profound truth, applicable not only to the 


falling empire of his day, but to all political 
and social systems in all ages of the world. 


15, the Amorites.| The name prob. means 
Highlanders: cf.the rare Heb. VOR, cacumen 
arboris (Isa. xvii. 6, 9). 

of Esebon.| Cod. 58 adds cai Bacaviras, 
“and the Bashanites.” See Num. xxi. 33-35. 

Codd. 19, 108 read kai mdvtas (om. 108) 
tovs TaBawviras, “and all the Gibeonites.” 
The Syriac has: “cand the sons of Heshbon 
they destroyed by their might.” Cf. Num. 
xxi. 26 seg. Heshbon was the Amorite capital. 
Bissell strangely says: “‘ The chief city of the 
children of Ammon was Heshbon.” Cf. 2 Sam. 
Keel silo 2 75 


they possessed all the hill country.| ékdnpo- 
vopnoay. Heb. &)’, “to take possession of.” 
The hill-country of Judah and Ephraim 
(see Josh. xi. 16), not Gilead and Bashan 
(Churton), for they took possession of it after 
passing over (dsaBavres) the Jordan. 


16. before them.| ék mpocemov avrayv, Codd. 
19, 23, 44, 58, al. amo mp., which is prob. right. 
Cf. 2 Kings xvii. 18, 1B by, which is so 
rendered by the LXX. Cf. vv. 8, 12 supra. 

The list of the nations of Canaan which 
follows may be compared with that in Gen. 
xv. 19-21; and that in Exod. iii. 8, 17, which 
recurs, with a different order of names, in 
Josh. xi. 3, xil. 8. 

The Vulgate gives the six nations men- 
tioned in Exod. and Josh., but in a different 
order. 

The Sychemite (kal rov Svxen) of our list 
does not appear in either of the ancient ones. 
Perhaps the author remembered ‘“ Shechem 
the son of Hamor the Hivite” (Gen. xxxiv. 2; 
cf, xxxiii. 18), and substituted Shechemite for 
Hivite, which appears in the Vulgate and 
Syriac. ‘This is intelligible, as another refer- 
ence to the revenge of Simeon, from whom 
Judith and Ozias are made to descend: 
ch. vi. 15; ix. 2. The mention of the 
Sichemite undoubtedly gains point, if it be 
supposed that Hyrcanus had recently taken 
Sichem, when the book was written. Cf. 
note on ch. iv. 4. 

The Gergesites or Girgashites are men- 
tioned in the list of Gen. xv., but not in those 
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7, 8. 


all the Gergesites, and they dwelt in 
that country many days. 

17 And whilst they sinned not 
before their God, they prospered, 
because the God that hateth iniquity 
was with them. 

18 But ?when they departed from 
the way which he appointed them, 


JUDULBATY. 


|v. 17—19. 


they were destroyed in many battles 


very sore, and were led captives into 2 
* 


a land that was not their’s, and the zz: 
temple of their God was cast to the 
ground, and their cities were taken by 
the enemies. 


19 But ‘now are they returned to * Ezra 
Z; 30 


their God, and are come up from the 


of Exod. and Josh. Cf. also Gen. x. 16; 
Josh. xxiv. 11. 

in that country.| Gr. év airp, “in it;” 
Heb. Wa, a construction Kata guvecw. SO 
the Syriac, a>. 

17. And whilst they sinned not before their 
God.] évamwov Tod Gcod airav. Judg. ill. 12 ; 
2 Kings viii. 18, xii, 2. Heb. °2Y3, “in 
the eyes of.” . 

they prospered.| Gk. jy per avrav ra 
dyaba. So the Syriac: “with them were 


good things.” Vulg. erant cum illis bona. 
Cf. Sirach vi. ro. 


because the God that hateth iniquity was 
with them.| Gk. dtu Oeds puody adikiay per? 
avrév éorw, “because a god hating iniquity 
is with them.” Their conditional prosperity is 
thus explained by the peculiar character of 
their god. 

Cod. 58 reads: dre 6 Ocds ai’tav piody 
dodixiay é€otw. The Vulgate gives the same 
sense: Deus enim illorum odit iniquitatem. 
The Syriac varies the sense again: ‘“ because 
God is he that hateth iniquity.” Cf. Ps. v. 4, 5. 


18. he appointed them.| S.ébero avrots. 
This verb usually renders the Heb. 3, “to 
conclude (properly, cut) a covenant.” Perhaps 
M¥, “he commanded,” was the word here, 


as in Josh. vii. 11. The Syr. has ,a9, ie. 
mandavit. Cf. Ps. cv. 8, 9. Or, perhaps, 
1n3, “he gave:” cf. Vulg. quam dederat illis 
Deus ; and Hos. xi. 8. 


they were destroyed.| ¢e&wdoOpevOnoar. 
Fritzsche remarks that the word is used re/a- 
tively, for that the destruction was not total. 
Cf. 2 Kings xiii. 7, dwodeoev: and Ps. Ixxviil. 
ee “when he slew them, then they sought 
im.” 


very sore.| emt mort oddpa. Rather, 
“for a very long while.” emt moAd occurs 
thus, Wisd. xviii. 20; Thucyd. v. 16. Cf. 
also Isa. Wv. 7: emt modd adnoer, as render- 
ing of Hp? NByY, “He will multiply to 
pardon.” ‘This would give the sense of 
“often.” In chap. x. 7 the phrase él aod 
oddpa recurs, in the sense of “ very greatly ;” 


cf. A. V. “very sore,” a rendering preferred 
here by De Wette and others. 


The Syriac omits the phrase; the Vulgate 
has exterminati sunt praelis a multis nation- 
ibus. 


and were led captives. It is quite obvious 
that the Babylonian exile (588 B.c.), and the 
return under Zerubbabel and Jeshua (536 B.C.), 
and again under Ezra (458 B.c.), are referred 
to in vv. 18, 19. Consequently the plot of 
the story is not prior but subsequent to those 
events. Corn. a Lapide notes that the fota/ 
captivity of the Jews was that effected by 
Nebuchadnezzar, from which they returned 
by the edict of Cyrus; whereas that which 
happened under Manasseh was only partial, 
as was also that of the Ten Tribes in the 
time of Hezekiah. 


the temple of their God was cast to the ground. | 
eyernOn eis edados. “ Factum est in pavi- 
mentum,” C.aL.; “solo aequatum,” Vatablus. 
This clause and the next are omitted by the 
Vulgate, perhaps because S. Jerome perceived 
the contradiction involved in connecting a 
story of the post-exilic age with Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Old Lat. devenit templum dei illorum 
ad solum; and templum dei ipsorum factum 
est in planitie. Cf.ch.xvi.s5. ‘The Syriac has: 
Lasoo, “became for a trampling.” This 


suggests that the Heb. was pond mn, 


which is so rendered by the Peshito at Isa. 
v. 5. Cf. Mic. vii. to. It is obviously a 
forced construction to refer these words to a 
supposed desecration and partial destruction 
of the Temple by Manasseh. ‘The phrase 
denotes that trampling under foot which 
would follow on /evelling with the ground, 
not mere desecration, as Nickes and other 
Romish expositors maintain. The Jews 
feared that their temple would be treated as 
others had been: ch. iv. 1; ix. 8. Bellarmine 
and Serrarius consider the words an inter- 
polation, ostensibly because they are not in 
the Vulg., really because they contradict the 
hypothesis cf the early date of this “ history.” 


19. they... are come up.| This phrase is 
properly used of going up from the lowlands 
of Babylonia to Jerusalem. Cf. Ezra i. 3, 5. 
The Vulgate wrongly connects it with the 


“hill country :” e¢ ascenderunt montana haec 
omnia. 


Jrom the places where they were scattered.| 


Vv. 20—22.] 


places where they were scattered, and 
have possessed Jerusalem, where their 


» have sanctuary is, and 'are seated in the 
Hings. hill country ; for it was desolate. 


20 Now therefore, my lord and 
governor, if there be any error in this 
people, and they sin against their 
God, let us consider that this shall be 


JUDITH... V. 


their ruin, and let us go up, and we 
shall overcome them. 

21 But if there be no iniquity in 
their nation, let my lord now pass by, 
lest their Lord defend them, and their 
God be for them, and we become a 
reproach before all the world. 

22 And when Achior had finished 


ek ths Svacmopas ob Steamdpnoav éxet. Ara- 
omopa is here the /and or place of their disper- 
sion (Fritzsche). It was a common designa- 
tion of the Jews scattered abroad in foreign 
lands; cf. John vii. 35. So the Syriac: “they 
were gathered from the places where they 
were scattered.” The redundant od . . s ékei 
no doubt represents the Heb. DU—WN. Cf. 
ch. vili.22; Rev. xii. 14. ; 

for it was desolate.| oru nv épnuos. The 
Syriac renders: “‘ And dwelt in the mountain 
which had been wasted.” Vulg. omits. I do 
not see the point of Fritzsche and Bissell’s 
note: “Sie brauchten also nicht derselben sich 
wie Jerusalem’s weiter zu bemachtigen.” The 
restored exiles settled in the hill-country 
because it was depopulated, and they wished 
to repeople it. 


20. Now therefore} kai viv. MAY, the 
usual Heb. mode of drawing a conclusion. 

my lord and governor.| The Greek déorora 
kUpee recurs in ch. xi. 10. The compound 
expression is perhaps more humbly submissive 
than either term by itself would be. But the 
Syriac has only “my lord;” the Vulg. mz 
domine; and déomora is wanting in Codd. 44, 
58, 108, al., and Vet. Lat. The Heb. was prob. 
‘2178, “my lord.” As Fritzsche points out, 
Séomora Kvpte sometimes renders the divine 
title mn JTS; eg. Gen. xv. 2: cf. Isa, i. 24. 


if there be.| «i pev éotw. This is the one 
sole occurrence of the particle ev in the whole 
book. The Heb. may have been NON Ww ON; 
cf. Syriac [agw L.| |. 

error.| Gr. ayvonpa,an unwitting offence ; 
Gen. xlili. 13, 141, “a mistake.” Volkmar 
paraphrases “‘ Kein Abfall vom Gesetz (Keine 
dvopia).” The cognate dyvoia is used for 
DwN, “guilt” (Gen. xxvi. 10; cf. 2 Chron. 
XXVill. 13); and yw, “revolt,” “ offence” 
(Ps. xxiv. 7); and for mW, “a sin of igno- 
rance,” “an error” (Lev. v.18). Cf. Tobit 
iii. 3. “The Hebrew notion of sin is that of 
blunder or dereliction, and the word is asso- 
ciated with others that indicate error, folly, or 
want of skill and insight (1 Sam. xxvi. 21). 
This idea has various applications, but, in 


particular, a man is at fault when he fails to 
fulfil his engagements, or to obey a binding 
command ; and in Hebrew idiom the failure 
is a ‘sin, whether it be wilful failure, or be 
due to forgetfulness, or even be altogether in- 
voluntary ” (Robertson Smith, ‘Prophets of 
Israel,’ p. 102). 


let us consider that this shall be their ruin.] 
So the Syriac renders. The Vulgate omits. 
Gr. kal émiokepoueda 6, Te early év avrois 
oxayOadoyv todro, “then we will see to it, 
what this offence in them is.” Cf. the use of 
wy in 2 Chron. xxiv. 6, where the LXX. 


has dca ri ovk ereckéo. But this Gk. verb 
most frequently renders 1P2. Dereser, there- 
fore, translates: ‘Then we will punish this 
offence in them, whatever it be.” But the 
Heb. may have been simply 12°}), “let us 
see.” The cai introducing the apodosis is a 
common Heb. construction. 


overcome them.]  ékxmoheunooper avrovs, 
“fight with them,” “attack them.” Heb. 
pa 32Mb2): Exod. i 10; Judg. ix. 52. So 
Syriac: “and let us go up and fight with 
them ;” which is probably the meaning. 


Q1. lest their Lord defend them, and their 
God be for them.| Rather, Lest their Lord and 
their God defend them. The word “ defend,” 
Gk. imepaorion, “to hold a shield over,” “to 
shield,” is the Heb. j33: cf. 2 Kings xix. 34; 


roe G; yyn-by *n53). It recurs in ch. vi. 5. 


Cod. x. omits 6 kvptos atréy kal. So Vulg. 
and Syr. 
and we become.| ai éodpeOa. Barbarous 


Gk., but very good Hebrew. pmdy 3 {2 
yT DIPTON, 

The idea that national reverses betokened 
the anger of the national deity was common 
to all the Semitic races. But Achior’s recog- 
nition of the supremacy of the God of Israel is 
as unhistorical as his intimate knowledge of 
Biblical history. 


22. And when Achior had finished.| Rather, 
“‘ And it came to pass when A. had finished.” 
One or two MSS. omit éyévero. 
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these sayings, all the people standing 
round about the tent murmured, and 
the chief men of Holofernes, and all 
that dwelt by the sea side, and in 
Moab, spake that he should kill him. 
23 For, say they, we will not be 
afraid of the face of the children of 
Israel: for, lo, it is a people that have 


fh Gr. iT 

te tae strength nor power for a strong 
mighty battle. 

army. ‘ 


24 Now therefore, lord Holofernes, 
we will go up, and they shall be a 
prey to be devoured of all thine army. 


murmured.| Gr. kai éeysyyvoe. The kal 
is used as in v. 20. Hebrew syntax coordi- 
nates clauses which Western speech prefers 
to subordinate. Some MSS. omit kai, and so 
the Syriac. Cf. ch. vi. 1. 


spake that he should kill him.| Or, proposed 
to cut him to pieces; cf. ch. vi. 2, for the con- 
struction. Gk. eimay ... ovykdwar adrov. 
In Xen. ‘Symp.’ viii. 6, and elsewhere, cvy- 
konto means “to thrash soundly.” In the 
LXX. of Gen. xxxiv. 30, it renders 13), 
“to smite.” The Syr. has ‘to cut him off,” 
aLZeamars ; the Vulg. cogitabant inter- 
jicere eum. The Heb. may have been 
iniond sx. 


23. of the face.| Fritzsche edits dé vidév Io- 
pand. But the expression of the A. V. is almost 
certainly original, as representing the ordinary 
Heb. construction with verbs of fearing (S)" 


*2512): Jer. i. 8. It is preserved in Codd. 58, 
52, al., and Old Lat., dwo mpooamov. The 
word *38, “face,” may have been omitted in 
some MSS., before the similar *33, “sons.” 


for, lo, it is a people that have no strength. | 
A mendacious assertion, if the reference be 
to the times of the Judzan monarchy; but 
perfectly suitable as a description of the 
feeble colony of restored exiles, whom the 
Persian sovereigns allowed to rebuild Jeru- 
salem. Cf. the gibes of Sanballat and Tobiah 
(Neh. iv. 2, 3). The Vulgate puts the case 
even more strongly: Aomines inermes, et sine 
virtute, et sine peritia artis pugnae. But 
this at least would not be true of Nehemiah’s 
gallant warrior-builders (Neh. iv. 13. seq.). 
Cf. 2 Kings xviii. 20: “I have counsel and 
strength for the war.” ‘Che Syr. here has: 
“for it is a people in which is no strength for 
war.” (The margin is incorrect.) 


24. a prey to be devoured.| Literally, for 
food. The Gk. phrase eis cxard8popa recurs, 
ch.x.12, Cf Num. xiv. 9, dre kardBpopa 


piv dor = Heb. D9 33MD 9D; Ps, xiv. 4. 


JUDITH View 


[v. 23—2. 


CHAPTER VI. 


3, Holofernes despiseth God. 7 He threateneth 
Achior, and sendeth him away. 14 The 
Bethulians receive and hear him. 18 They 
fall to prayer, and comfort Achir. 


ND when the tumult of men 
that were about the council 
was ceased, Holofernes the chief cap- 
tain of the army of Assur said unto 
Achior and all the Moabites before all 
the company of other nations, 
2, And who art thou, Achior, and 
the hirelings of Ephraim, that thou 


The word “food” has fallen out of the Syriac 
text. The Vulgate omits this verse, and con- 
cludes the chapter thus: “That, therefore, 
Achior may own that he is deceiving us, let 
us go up into the mountains: and when their 
mighty men have been taken prisoners, then 
let him be stricken through with the sword 
along with them: that every nation may 
know that Nebuchadnezzar is god of the 
earth, and besides him there is none other.” 
Cf, Isa. xiv. 13, 14; xlvii. 8. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. the council.] 1 cvvedSpia. So Codd. iii, x. 
Common text, cuvedpeia. The word recurs 
inv. 17 and ch. xi. 9. Cf. Xen. ‘Mem.’ iv. 2, 
3 (a circle of friends; “ friends in council”). 
ro ovvédptoy is a more usual expression. ‘The 
readings constantly fluctuate between -ia and 
-ela (L. and S, s. v.). 

and (to) all the Moabites.| Syr. omits. 
The “sons of Moab” seems to denote the 
peoples east of the Jordan as distinct from 
those of the west, who are included in the 
term rendered “other nations.” See next 
note. The Moabites are made so prominent 
because of their traditional hostility to Israel. 
Cf. v. 22, 23, and Num. xxii—xxv.; Deut. 
Xxili. 3, 4; Judges iii. 12 seg.; 2 Kings xiii. 
20, Xxlv. 2; Ps. Ixxxiii. 6; Zeph. il. 8 seg. 

all the company of other nations.|  évayriov 
mavtos Tod Snuov addropiaAar, “ before all the 
people of (the: Codd. 19, 108, &c.) aliens.” 935? 
732 192 NinaviN-~PD. Cf Isa. Ixi. 5; Num. i. 
20,22. The LXX.renders the Heb. Pélishtim, 
Philistines, by "A\AopvAce (Judg. iii. 3; 1 
Sam. xill. 3; 1 Mace. iii. 41). We may 
therefore understand here the peoples of the 
coast. ‘The Syriac has only “before all the 
people.” Vulgate: “Now it came to pass, 
when they had ceased to speak, Holofernes 
being exceedingly angry, said unto Achior.” 


2. and the hirelings of Ephraim.| 
pucGorol rod "Edpaip. 


Kat of 
This phrase occurs 


Ve 34] 


hast prophesied among us as to-day, 
and hast said, that we should not 
make war with the people of Israel, 
because their God will defend them? 
and who is God but Nabuchodonosor? 

3 He will send his power, and will 
destroy them from the face of the 
earth, and their God shall not deliver 
them: but we his servants will de- 


JUDITH. VI. 


stroy them as one man ; for they are 
not able to sustain the power of our 
horses. 

4 For with them we will tread 
them under foot, and their mountains 
shall be drunken with their blood, and 
their fields shall be filled with their 
dead bodies, and their footsteps shall 
not be able to stand before us, for 


Isa. xxvill. 1, 3, for Heb. drunkards of Ephraim 
—a confusion of 7)3y, ebrius, with 3w, mer- 
cenarius. Perhaps, therefore, the Heb. term 
here was drunkards. lf the reading Ephraim 
is sound, we must assume that the usual 
designation of the northern kingdom is ap- 
plied somewhat infelicitously to Judah; so 
that Achior and his followers are contemp- 
tuously called Jewish hirelings (or drunkards). 
But the Ammonites were not more friendly to 
the restored community of Jerusalem than the 
Moabites (cf. Neh. iv.3, 7). In wv. 5 Achior is 
addressed as “‘an hireling of Ammon,’ and 
Codd. 19, 108 read so here. The Syriac has: 
“Who art thou, Achior, and all the sons of 
Moab and the hirelings of Ammon?” Cf. Cod. 
58, kai TL ov “Axiop kal maytes of viol MaaB 
kat of pucOwroi cov vidv Appov. Similarly Vet. 
Lat. Ephraim, therefore, is probably an error 
of transcription. ‘The Vulgate omits. 


thou hast prophesied.| An ironical expres- 
sion : “ hast played the prophet.” Cf. 2 Chron. 
Xl. 2 seg.; XIll. 4 seg.; XV. I seq. 


as to-day.| xaOds onpepov. Heb. Di*3. 


make war with the people.| ro yévos .. . 
movepjoa. ‘The usual late construction ;= 
to make war upon, besiege. Polyb. xi. 19. 3. 
Classical, emi twa, mpds twa. Instead of rd 

évos *lopajA, the common expression would 
be viovs "Iopand. But the Vulg. has gens 
Israel, and the Syr. “the people of Israel” 
(wrongly rendered in Walton “cum /filiis 
Israel’’). 

and who is God but Nabuchodonosor?| The 
Gk. has the article, 6 Oeds, so that the sense 
is: And who is ¢ée true god, &c. The Heb. 
DyoNT: cf. 1 Kings xviii. 39. “ Jehovah 
is the true God!” (Heb.) The Syriac adds, 
“the King of all the earth.” So Cod. 58, and 
Vet. Lat. (codd. Reg. and Germ.). 

3. his power.] 
Heb. yn (so Syr.). 

and their God shall not deliver them.) 
Cf. 2 Kings xviii. 32-35; xix. 12, 13 (the 
similar language of Sennacherib’s envoys to 
Hezekiah). Cf. also 1 Macc. vii. 34; 2 Macc. 
5Aib Se 

will destroy them as one man.|. Gk. rard- 


A , > ~ & 
TO Kpatos avTov = Ovyapus. 


Eopev, “ will smite.” See Num. xiv. 15: “If 
thou kill this people as one man.” Fritzsche 
says the idea is, “‘so powerless will they be.” 
But the phrase seems to convey rather the 
notion of total extermination. Nero is said to 
have wished that the people of Rome had but 
one neck, that he might behead them all at 
one stroke. Vulg. cum percusserimus eos 
omnes sicut hominem unum. 


for they are not able to sustain the power of 


our horses.| ‘The Syriac has: “and they will 
not stand before the neighing of our horses,” 
flows cf. Jer. v. 8; Vet. Lat. foaming (spu- 
mam), or force (wim); Jer. viii. 16, nbayn, 
This word, or a cognate form, may have 
stood in the Heb. text. The prophets of the 
O. T. often allude to horses as the strength 
of invading armies. Cf. Isa. v. 28; Hab. i. 8. 

4. For with them we will tread them under 
foot.| This is the reading of Codd. 52, 64, al. 
(karanarnoopey). ‘The common text has 
karakavoopey, “we will burn them up,” 
which is unsuitable. Fritzsche adopts kara- 
kdvoopev, “we will dash over, or deluge, 
or overwhelm them:” cf. Wisdom x. 4, 19; 
Heb. ROU, Dan. xi. 26. So Codd. 19, 55, 


44, al. The Syriac uses a general expression: 
“ because we will destroy them” (,5a2), and 
omits “with them.” So Codd. x., 58, Vet. 
Lat. (delebimus). 

their mountains shall be drunken with their 
blood.| ‘This figure is used in Isa. xxxiv. 7: 
“Their land shall be drunk (A.V. soaked) 
with blood,” DWI DYN An: ch Jer: 


xlvi. 10; Deut. xxxil. 42. 
The Syriac seems to have read ra dépia, 
“their borders,” instead of ra dpn. 


and their footsteps shall not be able to stand 
before us.] Kat ovk dytiarnoerae 7d ixvos Trav 


Today avTay KaTa Tpdcwmoy Lov. x?) 
symp ody AD. THYN. CF Josh. i. 3; Judg. 


ii. 14, “ The sole of their foot shall not stand 
fast before us,” ze. they shall run away. Or, 


perhaps pmo ‘apy, “the heels of their 
feet.” The Syr. has {qosx. Cf niapy, 
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they shall utterly perish, saith king 
-Nabuchodonosor, lord of all the earth: 
for he said, None of my words shall 
be in vain. 

5 And thou, Achior, an hireling of 
Ammon, which hast spoken these 
words in the day of thine iniquity, 
shalt see my face no more from this 
day, until I take vengeance of this 
nation that came out of Egypt. 

6 And then shall the sword of 


JUDITH: VI. [v. 5—9. 


mine army, and the multitude of them 
that serve me, pass through thy sides, 
and thou shalt fall among their slain, 
when I return. 

7 Now therefore my servants shall 
bring thee back into the hill country, 
and shall set thee in one of the cities 
of the passages : 

8 And thou shalt not perish, till 
thou be destroyed with them. 

g And if thou persuade thyself in 


Ps. Ixxvii. 19, ra txvn cov. Fritzsche explains 
the phrase as poetically said for “they will 
withstand us with no footstep, not at all.” 
Wahl: ‘So little will they sustain our onset, 
that not even their footprints will remain ;” 
ie. They will take to flight in such haste when 
they descry us, that you would not believe 
that they had ever stoodin our way. Churton 
suggests that the phrase may express contempt 
for a people who fought on foot, without 
chariots or horses. The sense may be: The 
traces of their feet shall not remain before us ; 
we will sweep away every vestige of them 
from the face of the earth. The words which 
follow, “For (rather, but: dAAda) they shall 
utterly perish,” favour this interpretation. 
Bissell renders: “ And not by one step shall 
they withstand us,” which does not represent 
the Greek. 


“Utterly perish” is dmoXeia droduyrat, an 
imitation of Heb. 172) TAN. So Syriac. 


for he said, None of my words shall be in 
vain.| ‘This is the reading of Codd. 64, 243, 
248, &c. (wou for avrov). Fritzsche edits: 
eime yap, od parawOnoerae Ta pHuata Toy 
Adyoy avrod (Codd. x. 19, 108 read rov 
oroparos avrod); ic. For he spake; the 
words of his sayings. (or mouth) will not 
be annulled. The Syr. has: “Said N. the 
lord of all the earth, whose words shall not 
return backward.” ‘The Heb. may have been 
pp ya sat pos ww Ndi; cf Isa. 
ly ris 

5. And thou.| Rather, But thou; od de. 
Syr. hal: 


an bireling of Ammon.| See on v. 2 supra. 
“ Ammonite hireling!” a term of abuse, im- 
plying that Achior’s good offices had been 
bought by those whose cause he had so 
earnestly pleaded. 


this nation that came out of Egypt.| Gk. 
TO yévos tev é& Aiyinrov. The Syriac 
supplies the verb: “the people that came up 
from Egypt.” So Cod. 58, rav dvaBeBnkdror, 
and Vet. Lat. It is not necessary to insist 
on rendering yévos, “ race” (Bissell), for it 


probably represents the Heb. DY, “people” 


(so Syriac). Holofernes means to call the 
Jews a nation of s/aves; and, perhaps, as 
‘Wolff suggests, to controvert their Chaldean 
descent (ch. v. 6). 


6. the sword.| Gk. 6 oiénpos. Trommius 
gives three passages of Job in which the Heb. 
37h, “sword,” is so rendered by the LXX. 


The Syriac has laa, “ sword.” 


the multitude.| 6 ads, the reading of the 
MSS., is probably a corruption of 7 Adyxn, 
“the spear;” Vet. Lat. Jancea. Syriac Oye, 
lancea ; the Heb. Nt, Neh. iv. 13. Fritzsche 
edits 6 yaXxds in the same sense. 


pass through.| 8uehevoera. Cod. 58, eioe- 
Aevoerat. So Syriac. The Heb, 13¥ might 


be rendered by either. Cf. Ps. cxxiii. 4, 5, 
and Luke ii. 35 (Syr.). 

when I return.) Whenever I return, 
namely, from the expedition against the Jews. 
Holofernes threatens what he will do when 
he returns victorious. Cf. Judg. viii. 7, 9; 
1 Kings xxii. 27, 28. 

7. Now therefore.| Simply, xat, “and.” 

shall bring thee back.| amoxatacrncovat ce. 
Fritzsche says this term is here used inexactly 
for the simple idea of placing or carrying away 
(binstellen, fortbringen); cf. v. 10 and 2 Macc. 
xv. 20. But may there not be a covert in- 
sinuation that Achior has already been in the 
enemy’s camp? The Syriac, however, has: 
‘“‘ And my servants shall lead thee to-day, and 
leave thee in one of the cities of Israel.” 


in one of the cities of the passages.| trav 
dyaBdcewy, i.e. in or near one of the ascents 
or passes leading up into the hill-country; 
and accordingly one of the nearest cities of the 
enemy. Cf. ch. iv. 8 supra. Others explain 
less suitably, one of the cities to which you 
have to ascend, ze. situated on the hills. 


8. And thou shalt not perish, b’c.] Holo- 
fernes spares him that he may be brought to 
realise fully the folly of his words, when de- 
struction falls upon his assumed friends. 


9. And if thou persuade thyself in thy mind.] 


Vv. 10O—13.] 


thy mind that they shall not be taken, 
let not thy countenance fall: I have 
spoken it, and none of my words shal 
be in vain. 

10° Then Holofernes commanded 
his servants, that waited in his tent, 
to take Achior, and bring him to 
Bethulia, and deliver him into the 
hands of the children of Israel. 

11 So his servants took him, and 
brought him out of the camp into the 
plain, and they went from the midst 
of the plain into the hill country, and 
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came unto the fountains that were 
under Bethulia. 

12 And when the men of the city 
saw them, they took up their wea- 
pons, and went out of the city to the 
top of the hill: and every man that 
used a sling kept them from coming 
up by casting of stones against them. 

13 Nevertheless having gotten 
privily under the hill, they bound 
Achior, and cast him down, and left 
him at the foot of the hill, and re- 
turned to their lord. 


Lit.: And if, indeed, thou hopest in thine 
heart. Syr.: “Because thou hast thought (or 
hoped) in thine heart.” So Cod. 58, érrei. 

let not thy countenance fall.| Ie. Be not 
discouraged; despairnot. Cf. Gen. iv. 5, 6; 
t Sam. xvii. 32. The Gk. is cupmimnreuy, 
and the word refers to the change of facial 
expression. The Syr. has: “and thy face shall 
not look upon good things.” But the Gk. is 
preferable. Holofernes is so sure of victory, 
that he interprets Achior’s visible dismay in 
the same sense. So the Vulgate, for it adds: 
et pallor qui faciem tuam obtinet abscedat a te, 
si verba mea haec putas impleri non posse. 


shall bein vain.| Gk. dcarreceirat, “ shall fall 
to the earth.” Heb. DB), “to fall.” A figure 


derived from the falling of dead things to the 
ground. Cf. 2 Kings x. 10. So Syriac. 


10. that waited in his tent.| ot joav 
mapeotnkores, Heb. oiyn, “who were 
standing (by).” SoSyr. Not “stood around ” 
(Bissell). Cf 2 Kings v. 16. 


to Bethulia.| «is BervAova. Cod. 58, Ba- 
TUA@Aa; 44, ev Bairndova; 64, 243, Co. Ald. 
BerovAova; 74, ¢v BatvAova; 106, eis Batry- 
ova; 108, BarrovAcay. Cf. note on ch. iv. 
6 supra. 

11. So his servants took him.] Syriac, “ And 
a man took him.” 

the plain.] ths medwis, the level ground. 
Supra, 76 mediov. Syr. omits. Wolff says 
the plain is the Wady Baisdn, which the 
Assyrians entered from the Ghér, after 
crossing the Jordan. The “fountains under 
Bethulia” he identifies with din Jalud, the 
ancient fountain of Jezreel (1 Sam. xxix. 1), 
S.S.E. of which are the ruins of Beit //fa. 
Cf. chap. iv. 7. 

went.| dnjpav. Heb. 39D", Num. xxxiii. 
7, et saepius. Bissell wrongly renders, “and 
bore him from the midst,” &c. The verb is 
intransitive. 


12. the men of the city.| After these words 


the Gk. adds, émt ryv xopudny rod dpous. 
Fritzsche assumes this to be “a nearer defi- 
nition of wdédews,” ze. a description of its 
position. But in that case not only would 
the omission of the article be harsh, but the 
construction would be absolutely incorrect, as 
we should expect a dative émt rm kopud7y, not 
an accusative. ‘The words are evidently 
accounted for by the wandering of a copyist’s 
eye to the next line, where they properly occur 
after tis wédews. Here they are rightly 
omitted by Cod. 58, Syr., Vet. Lat. 


and every man that used a sling ...| The 
A.V. paraphrases the second half of the verse. 
Literally it is: “And every slinger (dyjp 
odevdovnris) held fast their ascent (ze. their 
way up), and shot with stones at them.” 
Trommius gives but one other instance of 
dvaxparéa, “to hold a place,” viz. 3 Esd. iv. 50. 
Fritzsche edits duexpdtnoay. Codd. 58, 23, 44, 
&c., read the singular. ‘The Syriac connects 
“every slinger” with the former clause, and 
continues: “and they took the ascent.” 


13. Nevertheless having gotten privily.| 
The subject is changed from the defenders of 
the pass to the convoy of Achior. The Gk. is cai 
bmodvaayres brokadr@ Tov opovs. Cf. Hdt. iv. 
75, “to slip in under;” also Hdt. i. 31, “to 
go under;” Arist. ‘Wasps,’ 205, “to creep 
under.” The Vulgate has: 2//i autem diver- 
tentes a latere montis. ‘The Syriac, “ And 
they got them away from thence” (Matt. 
iv. 12), presupposes droywpnoaytes, the read- 
ing of Cod. 58. 


and cast him down, and left him at the foot 
of the hill.| tis not quite correct to say that 
“the Gk. text describes it as if he was bound 
and then rolled down a steep place at the foot 
of the mountain” (Churton). The words 
are, ébnoav tov ’Aximp Kai adjKkay éppipévoy 
ind thy pilav Tov Cpovs—i.e. “They bound A. 
and left him cast under the root (ze. at the 
foot) of the mountain.” The word pirra is 
used here as in Gen. xxi. 15, “ And she cast 
the child under one of the shrubs;” and is 
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14 But the Israelites descended 
from their city, and came unto him, 
and loosed him, and brought him into 
Bethulia, and presented him to the 
governors of the city: 

15 Which were in those days 
Ozias the son of Micha, of the tribe 
of Simeon, and Chabris the son of 
Gothoniel, and Charmis the son of 
Melchiel. 

16 And they called together all the 
ancients of the city, and all their youth 


the more appropriate, as Achior was bound 
hand and foot, to prevent his escape. Cf. the 
Syriac: “ And they bound A., and left him 
cast under the mountain.” The Vulgate 
says: “ligaverunt Achior ad arborem manibus 
et pedibus.” Cf. Job xxviii. 9, for the Heb. 
ww, “root,” of a mountain. 


14. came unto him.| ‘The Greek is ézé- 
oTnoay avT® (Or én’ adrov, as in Codd. ili. 64, 
al., and Ecclus. xli. 22), “stood over him ;” and 
so the Syriacrenders. ‘The Midrash ( Jellinek 
ii. 12) has: “ And the king came into the 
squares of Jerusalem, bound with fetters 
of iron. And he found there the captains of 
the host of Israel, Uzziah ben Micah and 
Carmi.” 


15. Oxias the son of Micha.] I.e. Uzziah, 
the son of Micah; Heb. TOI AMY, 
Volkmar lavs needless stress on the fact that 
these common names denote ‘“‘ My strength 
is Jah,” and “ Who is like Jah?” respectively. 
Like Judith herself, Ozias is of the tribe of 
Simeon, who is glorified as an avenger of 
Israel, ch. ix. 2. Probably, the whole popu- 
lation of Bethulia is understood to be}Simeon- 
ite. ‘There were Simeonites in the north as 
well as in the south (2 Chr. xv. 9, xxxiv. 6; 
cf. Gen. xlix. 7). ‘This minute touch indicates 
the author’s learning in the antiquities of his 
people (Scholz). 


Chabris the son of Gothoniel.| The name 
Chabris recurs, chap. viii. 10; x. 6. The 
common reading here is Abris; but the Syriac 
ax, Chabri, indicates a Heb. 1n, Cha- 


bri or Chebri (Num. xxvi. 45), which we find 
in the Midrash. So Cod. 58, yaBpis; Vet. 
Lat., Chabris. Fritzsche edits yaBpeis, after 
Codd. ili. x. 55. 

_Chabri might be a contraction of Chab- 
rijah, soctus meus est Jah, or Jah est socius. 
Volkmar sees in this name the 733M, the 
secret society of new Zealots calling themselves 
Chaberim (not Chabrim), ie. socii, sodales, who 
according to him were the life and soul of the 
new revolt of Judea. For this sect or club 


LUDITH? We 


[v. 14—18. 


ran together, and their women, to the 
assembly, and they set Achior in the 
midst of all their people. “Then Ozias 
asked him of that which was done. 

17 And he answered and declared 
unto them the words of the council 
of Holofernes, and all the words that 
he had spoken in the midst of the 
princes of Assur, and whatsoever 
Holofernes had spoken proudly against 
the house of Israel. 

18 Then the people fell down and 


of hot patriots, he quotes Gratz, ‘ Gesch. Isr.’ 
iv. 85, who bases his account on ‘ Tosifta 
Demai,’ 3, 4, and ‘ Bechoroth, 30. Gothoniel 
is in the LXX. equivalent to Othniel, Heb. 


Syoany (Josh. xv. 17), God’s lion. The Heb. 
faucal sound ‘ayin is represented by the Gk. 
gamma, as in the words Gaza, Gomorrah, 
and many others. Syr. Anathna’el—a cor- 
rupted form. 

Charmis the son of Melchiel.| Charmis is 
the Hebrew ‘073, Carmi (Gen. xlvi. 9). 
Volkmar objects to this as leaving the name 
without symbolic force, and proposes 770, 
devoted to Jab, a name unknown to Heb. lite- 
rature, and which would rather suggest the 
meaning my cherem is Jah, than I am devoted 
to Jah. Moreover, the ChetA is soft, and the 
proper Gk. equivalent would be “Epyias, not 
Xappeis. Cf. Num. xiv. 45; Josh. xii. 5, 14, 
xv. 303 r Chron. iv. 30. I do not under- 
stand Volkmar’s assertion, “ Die Codd. fiihren 
vielmehr auf 000." The Codd. have 
Xappets (ii., x.) } XaApels (iil.) ; Xappt (44, al.) ; 
vulgo, Xappis. Melchiel, the Heb. 28°2>0, 
My king is El (Gen. xlvi. 17). The Syriac 
has: Mansha’el. Cod. 58, Moxto7A; X. 6 TOU 
DeAA,—Variants which illustrate the Protean 
changes to which proper names are subject in 
ancient MSS. 


16. and their women.| Cod. 58 adds kai ra 
madia. So the Syriac, “and their women 
and their sons ;” and Vet. Lat. 


asked him of that which was done.|  Lite- 
rally, Asked him the event, rd cupB_Bnyxés. 
So the Syriac: “asked him what had hap- 
pened” (Luke xxiv. 14). 

17. the princes of Assur.] Fritzsche edits 
“the princes of the sons of Assur.” vi@y is 
wanting in Codd. 58, 64, al., Syriac; but it is » 
probably original. Assurbanipal calls his sub- 
jects “sons of Assur.” 


Spoken proudly.) éneyadoppn.dyncev. Heb. 
"J4i7; Ezek. xxxv. 13. Syriac, Dio5 Z|, - 
“magnified himself.” 


v. 19—21.] 


worshipped God, and cried unto God, 
saying, 

19 O Lord God of heaven, behold 
their pride, and pity the low estate 
of our nation, and look upon the face 
of those that are sanctified unto thee 
this day. 
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20 Then they comforted Achior, 
and praised him greatly. 

21 And Ozias took him out of the 
assembly unto his house, and made 
a feast to the elders; and they called 
on the God of Israel all that night 
for help. 


18. cried unto God.] Fritzsche omits “unto 
God ;” and so the Syriac, which has: “ And 
all the people fell upon their faces, and wor- 
shipped God, and answered and said.” Cf. 
the Vulgate: Omnis populus cecidit in faciem, 
adoranies Dominum, et communi lamentatione 
et fletu unanimes preces suas Domino effuderunt, 
dicentes. ‘The Syriac looks original. 


19. behold their pride.) Gk. kéride rds 
imepnpavias atray, “look down upon their 
disdainful dealings” or “displays of disdain.” 
This plural occurs in Ps. Ixxiv. 3 (LXX.). The 
Syriac has the singular, which may be right. 
So the Vulgate: Intuere superbiam eorum. 
In Heb. the plur. of an abstract noun is often 
used in sucha sense ; e.g. Ps. xi. 7, “righteous- 
ness” is NIPT¥, “righteous dealings ;” LXX. 
Sikatoctvas. Instead of kdride (Deut. xxvi. 
15), the Codd. x. 19, 108 read émiBdeWor. 
Cf, Lam.v.1; Hab. i. 13; 1 Sam.i.11; chap. 
ix. 9 infra. Bissell is wrong in rendering 
kdride “behold,” and émiBAeWov “ behold to 
punish.” ‘The idea of punishing is contained 
not in the verb but in the context. (He 
seems to have misunderstood Fritzsche.) 
Moreover, é7i8Xewoy occurs in the next line 
in the sense of “ Look in pity upon ...;” cf. 
ch, xill. 4. 

low estate.| Gk. taneivwow. The same 
phrase recurs ch. xiii. 20. 

The meaning is depressed condition. Cf. 
Lukei. 48, The Heb. is *2¥; see 1 Sam. i. 11 
and LXX. ; 


those that are sanctified unto thee.| rép 
nytacpévey oo. Heb. PWAPd, Isa. xiii. 3 ; 
2 Chron. xxvi. 18. God’s hallowed ones were 
not only the sacerdotal classes and persons 
under special religious obligations, such as the 
Nazarites (Grotius), but the collective Jewish 
people as the chosen of God. The Vulgate 
has: et faciem sanctorum, tuorum attende. 
This suggests the Heb. 7'¥/7p, “thy saints :” 
cf. Deut. xxxiii.3; Ps. xvi. 3. But the Syriac 
reads: “and look upon thy sanctuary” 


(y,2%). Cf. ch. iv. 3, 12. This may be 
right. It only involves different vowel-points 
in the former Heb. word. 

this day.| Gk. é rh tpépa ratty. Le. 
Look upon us in the present time of peril. 
Bissell wrongly connects the phrase with 


“those that are sanctified unto thee,” as if 
some special act of sanctification had been 
done that day. 

The Vulgate adds: “‘ And shew that thou 
forsakest not them that trust in thee (prae- 
sumentes de te); and them that trust in 
themselves, and boast of their own bravery, 
thou dost abase.” 


20. they comforted.| mapexddeoay, 2 Sam. 
xil. 243 Ruth i. 13; = 02. So the Syriac 
and Vulgate: consolati sunt <Achior. Cf. 
IlapakAnros, Intercessor, or Comforter, as a 
designation of the Holy Ghost. In the Vul- 
gate (after the Chaldee) this short verse is 
expanded thus: ‘The weeping, therefore, 
being ended, and the prayer of the peoples all 
day long being finished, they comforted Achior, 
saying: The God of our fathers, whose might 
thou hast declared, will himself give thee this 
recompense, that thou rather shalt see their 
destruction (and not they thine). But when 
our God shall have given this deliverance 
(libertatem) to his servants, may God be with 
thee also in the midst of us; that thou and 
all thy friends may live with us, as it pleaseth 
thee.” Cf. the Old Latin: Dicentes, quo- 
modo wvisum fuerit Deo de nobis, erit et 
tecum; i.e. Thou shalt share our lot what- 
ever it be. 


21. made a feast.| Gk. érotnce morov. 


Heb. MAW WYN, Gen. xix. 3, and elsewhere. 
A banquet or drinking feast is the strict mean- 
ing. We must not here think of a carousal, 
but only of a friendly meal, given by way of 
according a hospitable reception to Achior. 
Cf. ch, xii. to. 


and they called on the God of Israel.] The 
Vulgate is more intelligible: Postea (after the 
feast) vero convocatus est omnis populus, et 
per totam noctem intra ecclesiam oraverunt, 
petentes auxilium a Deo Israel. The Syriac 
is: “ And he (ze. Ozias ?) called unto the God 
of Israel all the night, that he might help 
them.” The Heb. may have been the in- 
definite 81}"), “and one called ;” z.e. the people 
of Betylua in general called for help. 

The way in which Achior is left to fall into 
the hands of the Jews reminds us of Virgil’s 
account of Sinon and the Trojans, ‘ Aen.’ ii. 
57 seq. Bissell remarks that “the unsus- 
pecting confidence which is here accorded to 
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CHAPTER VII. 


1 Holofernes besiegeth Bethulia, 7 and stoppeth 
the water from them. 22 They faint, and 
murmur against the governors, 30 who pro- 
mise to yield within five days. 


7] Baas next day Holofernes com- 
manded all his army, and all 
his people which were come to take 
his part, that they should remove 
their camp against Bethulia, to take 
aforehand the ascents of the hill 


this Gentile Achior—as afterwards on the 
part of the Assyrians to Judith—is scarcely 
natural.” Corn.a Lap. writes, with reference 
to this point: “ Non tamen eum consiliis suis 
adhibuerunt, vel bello praefecerunt, quia 
transfugarum suspecta est fides, sic enim 
Judith ficte transfugiens ad Assyrios, Chusai 
ad Absalonem 2 Sam. xvii. Sinon ad Tro- 
janos, Zopyrus Darii Hystaspis dux ad Baby- 
lonios, eos hostibus suis tradiderunt.” And 
Volkmar considers the whole episode admir- 
able (¢reflich). 


CHAPTER VII. 


1. all his people which were come to take 
his part.| Gk. mayvti tO ad avrod ot 
mapeyevovto emt Thy cupspaxiay avrov. ‘The 
Syriac has: “ all who came with him (oa) 
to help him.” It is probable that the Gk. 
translator mistook 1dY, “with him,” for 13), 
“his people.” For the auxiliaries intended, 
see ch. v. 2 supra. 


that they should remove their camp against 
Bethulia.| Gk. dvatevyview emt Bervdova, 
“to set out against Betylua;” “to break up 
camp, and march upon B.” ‘The word an- 
swers to the Heb. YD), Exod. xiv. 15. 


to take aforeband.| In the Gk. this is co- 
ordinate with the former clause: “And to 
pre-occupy the passes.” ‘The Vulgate abbre- 
viates the verse: Holofernes autem altera die 
praecepit exercitibus suis, ut ascenderent con- 
tra Bethuliam. Codd. 19, 108 add kat roceiy 
mpopvAakas, “and to set a watch.” Cf. 
Neh. iv. 9. 


2. Then their strong men removed their 
camps.| Lit. “ And there set out in that day 
every mighty man of them.” The Syriac has 
the plural; Vulg. omits. Cf. x Sam. xiv. 52. 


_ and the army of the men of war.] Gk. rat 
7 Stvayis adtév dydpdy modeworay, “and 
the force of them, namely, of the men of war.” 
The Heb. may have been nnd WIS ody), 
“and their force, men of war.” ‘But the 
Syriac has simply, “and all their force ;” 
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[v. I—3. 


country, and to make war against the 
children of Israel. 

2 Then their strong men removed 
their camps in that day, and the army 
of the men of war was an hundred 
and seventy thousand footmen, and 
twelve thousand horsemen, beside the 
baggage, and other men that were 
afoot among them, a very great mul- 
titude. 

3 And they camped in the valley 


poyn-o31. Codd. 58, 249, and the Old Latin 
also omit “ men of war.” 


an hundred and seventy thousand footmen.] 
The Syriac gives 172,000, and omits footmen. 
The Old Lat., according to Cod. Germ. 15, 
gives the same number; but Cod. Corb. and 
the Vulgate give 120,000, asin ch. ii. 15. In 
like manner, the Syriac, Old Latin, and Vul- 
gate put the horsemen at 22,000 instead of 
12,000,—the number given at ch. ii. 15, as well 
as by the common text here. Cod. x. reads 
‘‘ eight thousand footmen, and twelve thousand 
horsemen.” Volkmar justifies the common 
text by the remark that the footmen had 
continually increased since the outset: cf. 
ch, ili. 6. The total of the horsemen re- 
mained unaltered, the inmeis roférac being 
the proper guard of the Moorish proconsul 
Lusius Quietus, whom he identifies with 
Holofernes (p. 241). Wolff supposes that 
50,000 troops, chiefly infantry, had come in 
as contingents from the seaboard cities, and 
from Moab, Ammon, and Edom. The varia- 
tions are, however, more easily accounted for 
by the hypothesis that numeral signs have 
been corrupted in the course of transmission. 


beside the baggage.| Gk. yapils ris 
dmookeujs. The Syriac renders 1Z;0,1, as in 
1 Macc. v. 13, 20; a word which represents 
the Heb. 50, “little ones,” in Gen. xxxiv. 29, 
xlili. 8, &c., and probably here also. 


and other men that were afoot among them.]| 
“ Other” is not in the Greek, which is: kai 
Tov avdpay ot joav meCot ev avtois. Instead 
of wefot Codd. 19, 108 read woAXot ; and Cod. 
58 reads mapefodevral, i.e. “travelling com- 
panions,” a word not given in Trommius nor 
in Liddell and Scott, but supported by the 
Old Lat. cum eis comitantes. °?Ev abdrois, 
“among them,” may refer to tis dmrockeuijs, 
by a construction cara ctveow. Then “the 
men who were on foot” denotes the people 
who accompanied the “baggage” on foot. 
But it may also refer to the army proper, and 
then the mixed multitude of ch. ti. 20 will be 
intended. Vulgate: praeter praeparationes 


v. 4—6.] 


near unto Bethulia, by the fountain, 
and they spread themselves in breadth 
"over Dothaim even to Belmaim, and 
in length from Bethulia unto !Cya- 
mon, which is over against Esdra- 
elom. 

4 Nowthe children of Israel, when 
they saw the multitude of them, 
were greatly troubled, and said every 
one to his neighbour, * Now will these 
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men lick up the face of the earth; 
for neither the high mountains, nor 
the valleys, nor the hills, are able to 
bear their weight. 

5 Then every man took up his 
weapons of war, and when they 
had kindled fires upon their towers, 
they remained and watched all that 
night. 

6 But in the second day Holofernes 


virorum illorum, quos occupaverat captivitas, 
et abducti fuerant de provinciis et urbibus 
universae juventutis, This is not very clear 
Latin, but it seems to mean that Holofernes 
had swelled his ranks by carrying off all the 
warriors of the provinces through which he 
had marched. Cf. the Syriac: “‘and besides 
the men who came out unto them.” 


3. by the fountain.] émi tis myyyjs. Heb. 


DDN yoy, “by the fountain of the waters,” 
Cf. Gen. xvi. 7. The Syriac has it so here. 


they spread themselves in breadth over 
Dothaim even to Belmaim.] The Syriac has: 
And the breadth of the camp was from 
Rauthim (an error for Dauthim) even unto 
Abel-mehittho (an error for Abel-mehilo, the 


Heb. nbina DAN, 1 Kings xix.16. Lagarde 


edits Abil-mehilo in the Syriac here). 
Junius corrected émi into dé, so as to read 
“from Dothaim.” Dothaim is, of course, 
Dothan: see on ch. iii. 9. In Codd. ii. x. 
al. the spelling is AwOaeiu; in 58, AoOann. 
Belmaim or Belbaim (so Codd. ii. ill. 55, al.) 
is the same as Belmen, ch. iv. 4. Cod. x. 
has ’ABeABaip; Codd. 19, 108, "ABeAyaety; 
44, al., BeApév. The common reading is 
BeAOéu. Lieut. Conder compares Wady 
Bela’meh near Jenin. 


even to.| So the common text (kal gas). 
Fritzsche omits kat, after Codd. iil. x. 19, 55, al. 
But the Syriac is in favour of it, and it accords 
with Heb, idiom (7)). 


and in length from Bethulia unto Cyamon.]| 
Cyamon, in Gk. Kvayov, means a “bean- 
field,” e.g. Theophr. ‘H. P.’ iv. 8. 8. The 
Syriac has: And its length was unto Kadmin 


(apo {o-S) opposite Jezreel. “From 


Betylua ” (Syr. Beth-palla) has evidently fallen 
out ofthe text. ‘The Old Lat. reads Chelmona, 
the Vulg. Chelmon; Cod. 58, KeApoy, instead of 
Cyamon. The pure Greek name can hardly 
be right. Movers conjectured Jokmeam, 
1 Kings iv. 12 (Heb. DYtop'), the present 
El-Kaimén, on the eastern slope of the Carmel 
range, about 15 miles N.W of Jezreel (Zerin). 
Eusebius calls it Kazpova; Jerome, Cimana. 


It was not the same as Camon, Judges x. 5 
(Heb. 192), which was probably in Gilead. 
Wolff, after Schultz and Ritter, identifies 
Cyamon with the present Kimieh, on the 
southern slope of Little Hermon, about three 
miles N.W. of Beit Ilfa. 

The Vulgate defines the locality in a dif- 
ferent manner: ‘‘ Et venerunt per crepidinem 
montis usque ad apicem, qui respicit super 
Dothain, a loco qui dicitur Belma, usque ad 
Chelmon qui est contra Esdrelon.” ‘The 
italicized words suggest Jerusalem, as A. 
Scholz remarks: cf. Isa. xxxvii. 24, and wv. 7 
below. The expression “which looks over 
Dothan” may be compared with Num. xxiii. 
28, “The top of Peor which looketh toward 
Jeshimon.” The LXX. there renders Heb. 
pW3i7, “which looketh forth,” by 76 mapa- 
reivov, the verb of the present verse (aapé- 
revvay, ‘‘ they spread themselves ”). 


4. Now will these men lick up the face of 
the earth.| A reminiscence of the words of 
the Moabites when alarmed at the advances 
of Israel in the old times of the conquest of 
Canaan, Num. xxii. 4. “The earth” should 
be “all the earth” or rather “land.” The 
Syriac omits the metaphor: “Now, neither 
all the face of the land, nor the high moun- 
tains, nor the wadys, nor the heights will bear 
their weight.” The Vulgate diverges a good 
deal farther from the Greek text: “ Now the 
children of Israel, when they saw the multi- 
tude of them, threw themselves down upon 
the earth, putting ashes upon their heads, 
with one mind praying that the God of Israel 
would shew his mercy upon his people.” Cf. 
ch. iv. rr. For the expression “bear their 
weight,” see Gen. xiii. 6. 

5. upon their towers.] Syriac UW, 2D 
ooLQ@7, “on the towers of their walls,” 
i.e. the walls of Betylua. This is probably 
original. So the Old Latin and Cod. 58. The 
Vulgate explains thus: “And taking their 
weapons of war, they sat among places which 
lead to the track of a narrow path between 
hilly places, and were on guard all that day 
and night.” 
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brought forth all his horsemen in the 
sight of the children of Israel which 
were in Bethulia, 

7 And viewed the passages up to 
the city, and came to the fountains of 
their waters, and took them, and set 
garrisons of men of war over them, 
and he himself removed toward his 
people. 

8 Then came unto him all the 
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[v. 7—IO0. 


chief of the children of Esau, and all 
the governors of the people of Moab, 
and the captains of the sea coast, and 
said, 

Let our lord now hear a word, 
that there be not an overthrow in 
thine army. 

10 For this people of the children 
of Israel do not trust in their spears, 
but in the height of the mountains 


For the watch-fires, cf. 1 Macc. xii. 28, 29. 


7. the city.| So Cod. 58, and the Syriac, 
and probably the Heb. original. Fritzsche 
edits “their city.” Holofernes makes a cavalry 
reconnaissance of the locality. 


came to the fountains.| Rather, “spied out 
the fountains.” "Edodevo = TDN, “searched 
out,” Deut. i. 22. The first four verbs in 
this verse are plural in the Syriac. 


set garrisons of men of war over them.] 
The word rendered “ garrisons” (mapepBodds) 
is used by Polybius and other late Greek 
writers in the sense of camp. In Acts xxi. 
34 it means barracks, quarters of troops. It 
is the usual rendering of the Heb. 13ND, camp, 
encampment, army (cf. orpardredoy), in the 
LXX. What the Greek text, therefore, 
states here is that Holofernes posted troops 
of soldiers by the fountains to guard them. 

In the Vulg. we read: Porro Holofernes 
dum circuit per gyrum, reperit quod fons qui 
influebat aquaeductum illorum a parte australi 
extra civitatem dirigeret ; et incidi praecepit 
aquaeductum illorum. ‘The passage is impor- 
tant, as confirming S. Jerome’s statements 
that he used a Chaldee text. One can 
hardly conceive of his going out of his way 
to invent such details as these. Neither the 
Greek nor the Old Latin text mentions the 
spring and its aqueduct. Wolff identifies it 
with Ain el Judeideh, on the ridge above Beit 
Ilfa. But cf. the Midrash (Jellinek, ii. 12- 
22), which relates thus: “And Olofernes in 
his going round the mountain found the 


canals irs)) of water that were outside of 
the city, and commanded to ‘ root out, and to 
pull down,” &c. (Jer. i. 10). The Vulg. 
continues: Erant tamen non longe a muris 
Sontes, ex quibus furtim wvidebantur haurire 
aquam, ad refocillandum potius quam ad po- 
tandum. Then follow three verses corre- 
sponding to wv. 8-16 in the Greek. The 
Vulgate evidently implies the existence of a 
spring on the hill above the town, as well as 
of others in the valley below (see wv. 7, 12, 
17 of the Greek). The latter Wolff thinks 
are the springs issuing from the conglomerate 
clifis and meeting in the little pool called 


Goliath’s Well, below Beit Ilfa. Dr. A. 
Scholz thinks that the Greek text betrays the 
hand of an editor. He says that Jerusalem 
is the only instance in all Palestine of a moun- 
tain fortress getting its water by an aqueduct 
in the manner described; and that the aque- 
duct from the pools of Solomon comes from 
the South. Thus the notice of the Vulgate 
leads to the supposition that in the original 
text the place besieged by Holofernes was 
called Betylua, but plainly described as Jeru- 
salem. So far as the Greek text alone is con- 
cerned, the statement of v. 7 may be simply 
a summary anticipation of what is afterwards 
told at length in vv. 8-17. 


and he himself removed toward his people.| 
The verb is the same as in wv. I, 2, VIZ 
avéCev&ée, and the meaning is correctly given 
by the Syriac: ‘and he himself returned to 
his people,” ze. went back to the army, leaving 
the guards at the springs. 


8. the chief of the children of Esau.| Rather, 
the chiefs, or princes. The “children of 
Esau” are the Edomites, the near kindred 
and bitterest foes of the Israelites, and their 
prominence here, where the chosen people is 
again threatened with destruction, depends 
on such passages as Ezek. xxxv. 5 sqg.} XXXVI. 
5. Here their malicious expectations are to 
be utterly frustrated. Cf. also Num. xx. 
143 Deut. li. 33 xxiil. 7, 8; Obadiah’s pro- 
phecy; Amos i. 11,12; Ps. cxxxvii. 7. The 
designation “children of Esau” occurs in 
Deut. ii. 22; 1 Macc. v. 3, 65. ‘The Syr. has 
“the house of Esau.” 


9. an overthrow.| Fritzsche edits @patopa, 
lit. “Sa; fragment,” «“piece- 7. che chil silty. 
Codd. 19, 108, 64, &c., read Opadcis, “a 
breaking,” which suits better. Cf. Wisd. 
xviii. 20, where the word is rendered “ de- 
struction.” The Heb. may have been 5a1, 
‘“smiting,” “plague,” “slaughter,” which is 
rendered @pavovs in Num, xvi. 48-50; 2 Sam. 
xviii.7. But more probably it was 12¥; cf. the 
Syriac Bie Z, and Jer. iv. 6, vi. I. 


10. mountains.| Cf. Ezek, xxxv. 12, “ Thy 
(Edom’s) blasphemies .. . against the moun- 


v. 1I—16.] 


wherein they dwell, because it is not 
easy to come up to the tops of their 
mountains. 

11 Now therefore, my lord, fight 
not against them in battle array, and 
there shall not so much as one man 
of thy people perish. 

12 Remain in thy camp, and keep 
all the men of thine army, and let 
thy servants get into their hands the 
fountain of water, which issueth forth 
of the foot of the mountain : 

13 For all the inhabitants of Be- 
thulia have their water thence; so 
shall thirst kill them, and they shall 


give up their city, and we and our 
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people shall go up to the tops of the 
mountains that are near, and will 
camp upon them, to watch that none 
go out of the city. 

14 So they and their wives and 
their children shall be consumed with 
famine, and before the sword come 
against them, they shall be over- 
thrown in the streets where they 
dwell. 

15 Thus shalt thou render them an 
evil reward; because they rebelled, 
and met not thy person peaceably. 

16 And these words pleased Holo- 
fernes and all his servants, and he 
appointed to do as they had spoken. 


tains of Israel ;” and xxxvi. 1, 2, 4, &c. Also 


ESTCXXVon Dyes 


wherein they dwell.] Gk. év ois adrol 
évouxovow é€v avrois. ‘This unclassical form of 
speech is simply an imitation of the ordinary 
Heb. mode of expressing the relative: TWN 


{Da DIWAY MN. Cf ch. v. 19; x. 2; xvi. 4. 


ll. fight not against them in battle array.| 
Do not proceed by pitched battle, but by 
blockade. The Gk. is pu) rrod€pex (note the 
tense; do not “carry on the war”) mpods 
avtovs Kabas yiverat rodeos Tapatakews, ‘as 
a war of battle-in-line goes on.” The Syriac 
has simply: “Do not war with them as war 
is (usually) made.” Cf. the Old Lat. sicut 
pugnatur in bello; and Cod. 58, kadas méodepos 
modeuetra. “ Perish” is “fall” in the Greek 
and Syriac. 


12. Remain.| ’Avdpewov. The right read- 
ing is probably dAda petvoy, according to 
Cod. 58, Syriac, and Old Lat. 

and keep all the men.| Literally, “ keeping 

every man;” ze. not sacrificing any. dvapv- 
Adooew here means not to guard, protect, as 
in ch, xiii. 16, Luke iv. 10, nor to Jay up in 
store, as in ch. xi. 13; but to retain. 


foot.) Lit. root (Syr. “from under the 
roots”): cf. ch. vi. 13. 


13. have their water.| tSpedvovra; ANY, 
aquam hausit, Gen. xxiv. 11, 19, &c. 


the tops of the mountains that are near.]| 
Gk. ras wAnciov Kopudds r. épéwv. Cod. 58 
omits mAyciov; and so Old Lat. But Syr. 
has: “ And we, who are with thee, will go up 
to the top of the mountains which are near.” 


to watch.| The Gk. is ets mpodvdakny 
(cf. ch. x. 11; xiv. 2), “for an outpost” or 
“advanced guard.” Cf. Thucyd. iv. 30. Syr. 
“and we will watch.” 


14. consumed with famine.| Lit. shall 
melt away in the famine; raxjoovra év TO 
Aud. The Heb. is not likely to have been 
Ay) %t2, “famine-sucked,” which in Deut. 
Xxxli. 24 the LXX. renders: ryxopevor Aiwa, 
and to which Fritzsche refers. It was probably 
Ayla Dd), 2 Sam. xvii. 10, or PD), Lev, xxv. 
39. The latter word might well describe the 
emaciation of want, as it describes the falling 
off of flesh through plague (Zech. xiv. 12). 


Syr. .D ,a2ema, “they shall be consumed 
with...” 

overthrown in the streets where they dwell.| 
Lit. laid low in the streets of their dwelling. 
karacrpavvupe for ONY, prop. éopagéev, Num. 
xiv. 16 (A. V. “He hath s/ain them”). It 
is rare in the LXX. The Syr. has fall, 
which may be original; cf. Jer. xlix. 26. It 
omits “of their dwelling.” 

15. render them an evil reward.| Cf. Lam. 
i. 64, D402 DAP WH; and Luke xiv. 
T2514. 

thy person.) Rather, thy face. The 
Heb. was probably Di-via WD? INYY ND: 
cf. 1 Chron. xil. 17, cai AaBid e&ndOev eis 
amayt™now autor } and the Syriac, se And 
came not forth to meet thee in peace.” In 
late Hebrew By) is equivalent to N72. The 
reading ovx tmnxovoay (Codd. 52, 69, al.) can 
hardly be right. 

16. these words.| Gk. their words. 

he appointed.| ‘This is the reading of Codd. 
iii. x. 55, 58, the Syriac and Old Lat. Instead 
of xadas Codd. iil. x. 55, 58, al. have xadd, 
which is a closer imitation of the Heb. WND, 

ouvéra€ay (or -ev) is not “resolved ” 
(Bissell), but “ commanded,” “ ordered.” In 
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17 So the camp of the children of 
Ammon departed, and with them five 
thousand of the Assyrians, and they 
pitched in the valley, and took the 
waters, and the fountains of the 
waters of the children of Israel. 

18 Then the children of Esau went 
up with the children of Ammon, and 
camped in the hill country over 
against Dothaim : and they sent some 
of them toward the south, and toward 


the LXX. it iscommon for M4¥, jussit. Fritz- 
sche is wrong in explaining the singular as 
indefinite: “‘ Man bestimmte.” 


17. Ammon.] Codd. 19, 108, Old Lat., 
and Syriac read Moab: cf. vv. 8, 13, 18; 
and ch. v. 2, 5; vi. 1, 5. Comparing vv. 17, 
18, with wv. 8, it certainly looks as if the 
writer confused or identified Moab and 
Ammon with each other. The Gk. rapepBor7 
vidv ’Apuov does not mean, as Bissell asserts, 
‘a detachment of the children of Ammon;” 
it represents the Heb. 1 °32 73ND, and the 
A. V. is correct: cf. verse 13, from which it 
appears that the whole body of the auxiliaries 
in question is intended. 

in the valley.) Here and elsewhere the 
Syriac retains the Gk. term: faaXol, ie. 
avrAev.. 

of the waters.| «Cod. 58 and Syr. omit. 

18. Then the children of Esau went up with 
the children of Ammon.| And the sons of Esau 
and the sons of Ammon went up. Codd. iil. 
x. 44, al. read of viot “Hoad. Fritzsche omits 
the article and renders: some of the sons of 
Esau and the rest of the sons of Ammon. But 
in that case we should have expected a prepo- 
sition, to represent the Heb. wy 4a. The 


article in of viol "Aupoy refers to the previous 


- mention of the viot "Appoy in v. 17. The 


Heb. would be anarthrous in both cases. 
Cod. 58 and the Old Lat. read: the sons of 
Ammon and the sons of Esau (viol ’Appav kai 
viol ‘Hoav); and the latter adds: e¢ cum eis 
plebis Assyriorum duodecim millia. So the 
Syr.: “and with them sons of Asshur twelve 
thousand.” 


they sent.| Syr, “he sent.” 

Ekrebel.| The common reading is Exper. 
Fr. edits Eype81d after Codd. ii.x. 23 al. Codd. 
19, 108 have ’Akpa8yr; the Syriac ojos. 
This points to the Talmudic NA py, the *Axpa- 


Barra of Josephus (‘ Bell. Jud, iii. the 
Acrabi of Eusebius and Jerome, gee the 
village of dkraba, about ten miles S.E. of 


JUD URE) SV: 


[v. 17—I9. 


the east, over against Ekrebel, which 
is near unto Chusi, that is upon the 
brook Mochmur ; and the rest of the 
army of the Assyrians camped in the 
plain, and covered the face of the 
whole land; and their tents and 
carriages were pitched to a very great 
multitude. 

19 Then the children of Israel 
cried unto the Lord their God, be- 
cause their heart failed, for all their 


Nablis. It gave its name in the Roman age to 
the district of Acrabatene in Central Palestine. 


Chusi.] Fritzsche edits yous, Chus. Codd. 
19, 108 read Ov¢. The Syriac has .»a5, 
Cush; the Old Lat. Chus. The form xovct 
(et) is gentilic; and Movers may be right in 
connecting it with *M\3, “ Cuthite,” ze. the 
Samaritans. The letter taz was pronounced 
like s by the later Jews; and the Samaritans 
are regularly styled by the contemptuous 
name of Cuthites or Cuthaeans in the Tal- 
mud. Cf. 2 Kings xvii. 24, 30, for the origin 
of the term. 


the brook.| Rather, the watercourse, or 


torrent bed, or gully; Arab. Wady, Heb. Sm, 
Gk. yeiwappos. The name “ Mochmur” is 
prob. corrupt. The Syriac reads Peor; the 
Old Lat., Machur; and in Cod. Germ. 15, 
Pochor (ze. Peor; cf. Soyap in LXX. of 
Num. xxiii. 28). Schultz, who identifies 
Chusi with the present Jurish, suggests the 
Wady Makhfiriyeh, which Wolff accepts. A. 
Scholz, Michmash, about 8 miles N. of Jeru- 
salem. The Jerusalem folk joined in the 
pursuit of the Assyrians (xv. 5), which they 
could hardly have done, had the Plain of 
Esdraelon been the scene of the rout. 


and their tents and carriages were pitched 
to a very great multitude.| Rather, “ And 
their tents and baggage (ai dmapria:: cf. ch. 
ii. 173; lil, 10) were pitched in (ze. among, 
with) a great throng (i.e. of camp-followers), 
and they (#.e. the entire army, camp-followers 
and all) came to a very great multitude.” 
Syriac: ‘‘ And their tents and their baggage 
were encamping among them, and were very 
many.” For dxdos of camp-followers, cf. 
Xen. ‘ Anab.’ iii. 4, 26. 

19. the Lord their God.| Fritzsche edits 
KUptoy Gedy avréy, anarthrous, as in Heb, 
usage: DATION min), “Iahweh their God.” 
But Codd. x. 58, 23, 44, al. have cuploy roy Ocdy 
avréy. It is well known that xipios without 
the article, in the LX X. and N. T., represents 
the sacred NAME of the God of Israel, like 


the Syriac Lis, dominus. 


v. 20—22.| 


enemies had compassed them round 
about, and there was no way to escape 
out from among them. 

20 Thus all the company of Assur 
remained about them, both their 
footmen, chariots, and horsemen, four 
and thirty days, so that all their 


their heart failed.| Or, “their spirit was 
fainthearted,” a phrase occurring in Ps. lxxvii. 
3 (LXX.): Heb. *01 AwYNA, “my spirit 
fainteth” (A. V. is overwhelmed). Cf. Ec- 
clus. iv. 9. 


had compassed them.] Cf. the story in 
Joseph. ‘ Bell. Jud. iii. 7, 32, concerning the 
Samaritans, who, when Vespasian was march- 
ing through their territory on his way to Je- 
rusalem, occupied the top of Gerizim to the 
number of 11,600 strong, and were beset by 
the Romans a whole day ; and, though suffer- 
ing terribly from heat, hunger, and thirst, for 
the most part preferred death to submission. 


there was no way.| The'Gk. is ovk jy, “it 
was not possible.” So the Syr. jom/\aXo. 


20. company.| ‘The rendering of cvvaywy), 
which is the reading of Codd. 23, 44, 64, al. 
Fritzsche edits mapeuPBodn, “camp ;” so Cod. 
58; Syr. “camps.” 

about them.| The Gk. is kvikd\@ airay, 
answering to the Heb, OMI3D; Syr. 
care 

four and thirty days.| Codd. 19, 108 read: 
np. Sexatéaoapas kai pyva éva. The Syriac 
has, ‘two months and four days;” with which 
Old Lat., Cod. Germ. 15, agrees: diebus 
quatuor et mensibus duobus. ‘The Vulgate 
says: ‘‘cumque ista custodia per dies viginti 
fuisset expleta.” Volkmar finds in the ordi- 
nary reading an important corroboration of 
his peculiar theory about the subject of the 
book. The 34 days of the siege, together 
with the 5 days of expectation (v. 30 infra), 
and the 2 days immediately preceding the 
blockade, make 41 days, or 1 month and 
11 days; and the invaders had before en- 
camped a whole month between Geba and 
Scythopolis, ch. iii. ro. The result is about 
24 months for the whole war, which he asserts 
was the duration of the Judean campaign of 
Lusius Quietus, which began early in June of 
Trajan’s 19th year (cf. ch. iv. 5), and ended 
with Trajan’s death 9-10 August of the same 
year. But see the Introduction. 

- The improbability that so great a force 
would lie idle round such a fortress for 39 
days is evident. Moreover, as Volkmar ob-: 
serves, if the’ Assyrians were able to blockade 
the place so completely as to cut off all exit, 


Apoc.—Vol. I. 


JUDITH. VII. 


vessels of water failed all the in- 


habitants of Bethulia. 


21 And the ' cisterns were emptied, ! On A7és. 


and they had not water to drink their 
fill for one day ; for they gave them 
drink by measure. 

22 Therefore their young children 


this is hardly consistent with the statement of 
ch. iv. 6, 7, which implies that Betylua com- 
manded the approaches to Judea. Why did 
not Holofernes detach a sufficient force to 
invest the place, and pass on with the rest of 
his army to Jerusalem? Obviously the story 
concentrates itself upon a single fortress for 
the sake of dramatic effect. Cf. ch. iv. 4 59q., 
where other points of resistance are enumerated, 


all their vessels of water failed.] Te. by 
running dry. Fritzsche remarks: “ Einfa- 
cher stande mdyra rd véara.” But the point 
of the Greek is that the temporary supplies 
which they had in their vessels were exhausted 
by the end of the time specified. For the verb 
(e€€dure, cum accus. pers.) cf. Prov. iv. 21, 
Ors py €kAir@ot oe ai myyai «tA. (LXX.). 
Cf. also ch. xi. 12 infra. Syriac: “ And the 
inhabitants of Beth-pallu emptied their water- 


vessels ” (omtaao? loa); cf. Sirach xxi. 10, 


14, where the same Syr. word is used. It pro- 
perly means pit, well, cistern, as in ch. Viil. 31. 
Payne Smith renders it vas, Aydria, in the 
present passage. 


21. the cisterns.) Gk. of Aaxxoi; Heb. 
njj}2, pits in which the rain-water was col- 
lected. The Syriac hasa word strictly mean- 
ing skins (1 Sam. i, 24); but also used of any 
kind of vesse/ (Luke xxii. 10). Cod. 58 adds: 
kal oi Aakkiokoe a’roy, a word not given in 
Liddell and Scott. Sothe Old Lat. pute: et 


cisternae. 
their fill.| Lit. unto fulness: eis mAno- 
povny. Heb. yay, Exod. xvi. 3. 


by measure.] Cf. Ezek. iv. 16, “ They shall 
drink water by measure” (Heb. W193); 


that is, in miserably small quantities, in order 
to make them last as long as possible. The 
Syriac runs thus : “ And their skins (or water- 
pots) were emptied, and there was not left 
unto them water to drink, and their boys and 
their women fainted (were stricken, aa). Zt 
Judges iv. 21) because there was not left unto 
them water to drink and to be satisfied one 
day ; because by measure they used to give 
them water (cf. John iii. 34). And their boys 
and their women and their youths fainted (or 
were troubled; cf. Gen. xli. 8) sore, and 
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were out of heart, and their women 
and young men fainted for thirst, and 
fell down in the streets of the city, and 
by the passages of the gates, and there 
was no longer any strength in them. 

23 Then all the people assembled 
to Ozias, and to the chief of the city, 
both young men, and women, and 
children, and cried with a loud voice, 
and said before all the elders, 

24 God be ?judge between us and 
you : for ye have done us great injury, 
in that ye have not required peace of 
the children of Assur, 


JUDIEH.: VEL 


[v. 23—27. 


25 For now we have no helper: but 
God hath sold us into their hands, that 
we should be thrown down before 
them with thirst and great destruction. 

26 Now therefore call them unto 
you, and deliver the whole city for a 
spoil to the people of Holofernes, and 
to all his army. 

27 For it is better for us to be 
made a spoil unto them, than to die 
for thirst : for we will be his servants, © 
that our souls may live, and not see the 
death of our infants before our eyes, 
nor our wives nor our children to die. 


failed from thirst, and fell in the streets of the 
city, and in the entries of the gates, and there 
was not in them strength.” 


22. This verse consists of reminiscences of 
the Lamentations, eg. Lam. i. 11, ‘‘ The 
children and the sucklings swoon in the 
streets of the city;” 74. 19, ‘‘ Thy young 
children that faint for hunger in the top of 
every street ;” ib. 21, “* The young and the old 
lie on the ground in the streets; my virgins 
and my young men are fallen by the sword ;” 
id. iv. 4, “The tongue of the sucking child 
cleaveth to the roof of his mouth for thirst.” 
The Vulgate omits the verse. 

were out of heart.| This is right. The 

verb is dOupéw: cf. Col. iii. 21. Not “swooned” 
(Churton), for which in Lam, ii. 11 the word 
is €kAeimecy, as here, and in Luke xvi. 9 (strictly, 
to fail, be wanting). 
' by the passages of the gates.| Rather, in 
the passages, &c. The Heb. was 477, “ way,” 
cf. Prov. vil. 8; or MND, “ entry,” combined 
with WU’, “ gate,” as in Judges xviil. 16, 17; 
or D'NND N31, Prov. viii, 3. Cf the Syriac 
quoted above. 

23. “ The chief of the city ” (robs dpyovras) 
are the same as “the elders,” i.e. the Gerusia. 
The Vulgate omits both. 


both young men.| Rather, the young men (oi 
veaviokot). 


24. God be judge between us and you.| This 
phrase occurs in Gen. xvi. 5, Xxxi. 53. 


ye have done us great injury.| Lit. ye did 
in us great wrong, by not speaking peaceable 
things with the sons of Asshur. ‘This is pure 
Hebrew idiom. For the latter phrase, cf. 
Jer. ix. 8, “One speaketh peaceably to his 
neighbour with his mouth.” Heb. speaketh 
peace with, ‘The Syriac renders quite literally. 
Cf. also the Vulgate: Judicet Deus inter nos 
et te, quoniam fecisti in nos mala, nolens loqui 
bacifice cum Assyriis. 


25. For now.] Rather, “ And now.” 


we have no helper.| Fritzsche edits ovk 
éote BonOos juay. But Cod. x. has Bonédy 
niv; and Codd. 58, 108, 6 Bonédy nuiv. ‘This 


is nearer the Heb. idiom: 32 “iy PN. Cf. 
2 Kings xiv. 26; Job xxx. 13. 

God hath sold us into their hands.) Heb. 
phrase. Cf. Judges ii. 14, x. 7; 1 Sam. xii. 
g. The idea is: God hath delivered us into 
their power, as truly as if he had sold us to 
them for slaves. Cf. the Syriac, “ The Lord 
hath delivered us into their hands.” 


thrown down.] tov xatactpwbjva. Cf. 
hote on v. 14 supra. Syriac, “that we might 
be consumed betore them.” 


26. call them unto you.|  émixadéoacbe 
atvtovs. Not “entreat them” (Gaab). The 
Syriac has simply, “ call them ;” but the 
Vulgate, ‘““ Et nunc congregate universos qui 
in civitate sunt ut sponte tradamus nos omnes 
populo Holofernis.” 

for a spoil.| eis mpovopuny. Syriac, “ for cap= 
tives and booty.” 

27. a spotl.] Staprayny. “Than to die 
for thirst” is omitted by Fritzsche. Itis found 
in Codd, 52, 64, al. (i) drodaveiy ev Sin), 
but is merely an exegetical addition, The Syriac 
gives the verse thus: “ Because it is good for 
us that we become unto them servants and 
handmaids, that our soul may live, that we see 
not with our own eyes the death of the chil- 
dren and the women and the sons, while their 
soul fainteth.” 


we will be his servants.| Rather, ‘ we shall 
become slaves :” éadueOa eis SovAovs imitates 
the Heb. DYay> AYA. 
. that our souls may live and not see.) Lit. 


“and our soul will live (Gen. xii. 13 ; xix, 20), 
and we shall not see,” &c. 


before.] With; év ddOarpots nudy. Heb. 
wey, ] 5 év dpOarpois judy 


ning 


v. 28—32.] 


28 We take to witness against you 
the heaven and the earth, and our 
God and Lord of our fathers, which 
punisheth us according to our sins and 
the sins of our fathers, 'that he do not 
according as we have said this day. 

29 ‘Then there was great weeping 
with one consent in the midst of the 
assembly ; and they cried unto the 
Lord God with a loud voice. 


JOOP res Vi: 


30 Then said Ozias to them, Bre- 
thren, be of good courage, let us yet 
endure five days, in the which space 
the Lord our God may turn _ his 
mercy toward us; for. he will not 
forsake us utterly. 

31 And if these days pass, and 
there come no help unto-us, I will do 
according to your word. 

32 And he dispersed the people, 


to die.| ékNeurovcas tas \ruyas adray, lit. 
fainting, pining away as to their souls (an 
accusative of “ nearer definition”). Cf.v. 22 
supra; ch. vill. 31. 

28. We take to witness against you the 
heaven andthe earth.| This adjuration is 
obviously borrowed from Deut. iv. 26, “I 
call heaven and earth to witness against you 
this day, that ye shall soon utterly perish.” 


and our God and Lord of our fathers.| So 
the Greek. But kvpuov rdv marépav judy 
represents no Hebrew phrase. Probably 
therefore, Codd. 19, 108, and the Syriac are 
right (rv ynv Kat KUptov tov Oedv tev mart. 
7np.), And the Lord (Heb. Jehovah) the God 
of our fathers.” 


punisheth us according to our sins.)  eéx8uket 
nuas. kara tas du. For the construction cf. 
Hos. xii. 2. The Heb. would be “ visiteth 
upon us our sins” or “ according to our sins.” 
The Syriac omits “and the sins of our 
fathers.” So Cod. 58. 


that he do not according as we have said 
this day.|  Lit., “in order that he may not do 
according to these sayings on this day.” 
Fritzsche thinks the subject is God, who, as 
it appeared, was resolved to give them up 
into the power of the Assyrians (v. 25). The 
suppliants say, We adjure you by all that is 
held sacred to prevent the results we have 
described (v. 27) by-an instant surrender 
(wv: 26). Another mode of understanding this 
somewhat obscure clause is suggested by the 
margin, “in order that Holofernes may not 
do,” &c. So Churton, “that Hol. kill us not 
with thirst and great destruction” (wv. 25). 

Perhaps the subject is indefinite, ‘‘ in order 
that ove do not,” i.e. “in order that it may not 
be done ”—a common Hebrew construction : 
cf. Isa. vi. 10. In any case va appears to be 
used elliptically, like éras, with a notion of 
warning, dpa or Bdére being understood, as 
in Mark v. 23. What the Hebrew was is 
another question. Codd. x. 23 omit yy, and 
the Old Lat. has ut faciatis; the Vulgate, 
Contestamur hodie caelum et terram... ut jam 
tradatis civitatem in manu militiae Holofernis, 
et sit finis noster brevis in ore gladii qui longior 
efficitur in ariditate sitis, as if all they desired 


was that short work might be made with them. 
Syriac, “to do (gerundial infin.) according to 
these words on the day of this day.” ‘This 
may be original. 


29. Then there was great weeping, b°c.] 
Rather, “ And there arose a great weeping in 
the midst of the assembly—of all together.” 
Cf. Exod. xix. 8. “Opo@upaddy is VIN) = una, 
The Syriac puts this phrase at the end of the 
next clause, “And they cried unto the Lord 
with a loud voice all of them together.” The 
Vulgate, after its Chaldee original, adds what 
they said—a cento of thoughts and expressions 
from Ps. cvi. 6; 2 Sam. xxiv. 14; Ps: cxv. 2; 
Joel ii. 17. ‘We have sinned with our 
fathers, we have dealt wrongfully, we have 
done iniquity. Do thou because thou art 
good have mercy upon us, or with thine own 
scourge punish our iniquities, and deliver not 
them that confess thee over unto a people 
that knoweth thee not; that they say not 
among the nations, Where is their God? 
And when, tired with these clamours, and 
wearied with these lamentations, they had 
become silent, Ozias rose, bathed in tears, 
and said,” &c., as in v. 30. 


30. in the which space the Lord our God 
may (will) turn his mercy toward us.| ‘That is, 
by sending us rain. Cf. ch. viii. 31, where 
Ozias begs Judith to pray for this result. 
Rain and the consequent fertility of the soil 
were especially regarded as the gift of Jehovah, 
Cf. Joel ii. 23, 24; Hos. ii. 21 sgg.; Jer. xiv. 
22; 1 Kings xvii. (The Syriac has, “ Per- 
chance the Lord our God will turn,’ &c.) 

utterly.| eis réXos, a translation of the Heb. 


syd, “for ever.” Cf. 1 Chron. xxviii. 9, where 
the LXX. also gives xaradeier, “ forsake,” 
for MIt “cast off,” “ reject.” 


31. and there come no help unto us.| Cod. 58: 
kai pr) yevntar Bondeca ep’ npyiv. So the Old 
Lat. non fuerit super nos adjutorium; and 
the Syriac, “ And if five days pass, and there 
become not to us help.” At the end Syr. has: 
“we will do (so Vulg.) according to these 
words.” Cf. 1 Sam. x1. 3. 

32. he dispersed.| The Gk. is eoxdpmce. 
Cf. John xvi. 32: “ Ye shall be scattered every 
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every one to their own charge ; and 
they went unto the walls and towers 
of their city, and sent the women and 
children into their houses: and they 
were very low brought in the city. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1 The state and behaviour of Judith a widow. 
12 She blameth the governors for their pro- 


JUDITH. VIII. [v. 1. 


mise to yield, 17 and adviseth them to trust 
in God. 28 They excuse their promise. 32 
She promiseth to do something for them. 


OW at that time Judith heard 
thereof, which was the daugh- 

ter of Merari, the son of Ox, the son 
of Joseph, the son of Oziel, the son 
of Elcia, the son of Ananias, the son 
of Gedeon, the son of Raphaim, the 


man to his own.” The Vulgate omits this 
verse. 


every one to their own charge.] €kaotov 
(so Cod. 58, Syr., and Old Lat., and probably 
the Heb. Fritzsche omits) eis ryy €avrov ma- 
pepBorny, “each to his own quarters:” cf. 
Acts xxi. 34. The Syr. has: ‘each to his 
own tent, and to the wall and towers of the 
city,” omitting atrév dm7jddov. So Cod. 58 
and Old Lat. : 

and sent.| Te. he sent. So Fritzsche, 
after Codd. ii. x. 55, 19, 108. Other MSS. 
have the plural (ili. 23, 44, al.). Cod. 58 has 
dméhuoe. Syr. |po- 

they were very low brought.] Lit. they 
were in much affliction (rarewaoe). Cod. 
58, Syr., Old Lat., add “ very much” (odddpa, 
as so often in this book). 


(CHBUM IMIS WLIO 


1. Now at that time Judith heard thereof:| 
Gk. kai ijxoucev ev exeivars rats nuépats Tovdid. 
Cod. 58, the Syr., and Old Lat. have a quite 
different reading for kai Kovcev, ViZ.: Kal Hy 
év TH WoAeL KaToLKovca k.T.A., Which looks 
original. Syriac: “ And in those days there 
was dwelling in the city Judith,” &c. As 
she is here mentioned for the first time, her 
pedigree and personal history up to this point 
are given (wv. 1-8), and then at verse 9 the 


‘thread of the main story is taken up again. 


“ Judith,” Gk. Iov8i (or Iovdet6, according to 
Codd. ili. x. 58, al., which merely indicates that 
the zis long), is the Heb. NN), “ Jewess,” 
“woman of Judah,” the fem. form of Jehudi, 
Heb. 757), “ Jew” or “ Judean.” Both occur 
as proper names in the O.T. According to 
Gen. xxvi. 34, Esau married “ Judith, d. of 
Beeri the Hittite;” and in Jer. xxxvi. 14, 21, 
‘““ Jehudi” is a messenger of the princes of 
Judah. This being so, we need not take the 
name of the heroine of our book allegorically. 
The formal statement of her genealogy, by 
which the writer obviously meant to give a 
historical colouring to his narrative, is also 
against this. Cf. the similar introduction of 
-zra in the book which bears his name (Ezra 
vu. I-7). 

Volkmar is wrong in stating “ M17) ver- 


halt sich zu N77. wie Frau zu Mann, und 
kann sowohl eine Jiidin als Judda tiberhaupt, 
sei es als Land oder Volk, bezeichnen, in 
weiblicher Gestalt.” As we have seen, the 
masc. correlative of Judith is Jehudi ; and the 
proper term for Judea, “whether as Jand or 
people,” is 7757), and not N37}. 


Merari.| See Gen. xlvi. 11. The name of 
the third son of Levi, and of a principal sub- 
division of the tribe. It does not occur as 
the name of any other individual in the O. T.; 
and the Midrash is probably right in giving 
Beeri (Gen. xxvi. 34), which was also the 
name of Hosea’s father (Hos. i. 1). Beeri 
(°9N3) might easily be corrupted into Merari 
Can): 

Ox.] Gk. ”Q£, which is not Heb. Per- 
haps the Syriac gives the right form, namely, 
Uz, Heb. psy (as), Syr. aa But cf. 
1 Chron. i. 42, where, as in Gen. xxxvi. 28, 
the LXX. write”Qs. The Old Lat. has Ozi, 
and Cod. 19 “@¢, which may point to Heb. 
“4Y, Uzzi (2 Chron. vii. 2). 

Oziel] The Heb. ONY, Uzziel (1 Chron. 
vi. 2). SoSyr. Vulg. Ozias, i.e. Uzziah. 

Elcia.] Heb. 3*)2n, Hilkiah (2 Kings 
xviii. 18). Codd. 44, 74, 76, al. read "EAxavd, 
Elkanah ; so the Syr. Codd. 19, 108, ’E¢exiov, 
Hezekiah. Vulgate, Elai, which might be 
a corruption of Elkai, ze. ‘pon, Helkai, a 
contraction of Hilkiah (Neh. xii. 15). 


Ananias.| The Heb. 19320, Hananiah. 
Syr. Hanan (1 Chron. iii. 19). This and the 
next three members are wanting in the Vati- 
can MS. But Codd. iii. x. 23, 52, al., Old 
Lat., Syriac, and Vulgate contain them. 

Gedeon.] Heb. }\Y13, Gideon (Judg. vi. 11; 
Heb. xi. 32). The Syr. has Gibeon (a mistake 
in one letter). 

Raphaim.] Gk. Padaiy. This is the Heb. 
D°N5), Rephaim, which was not an individual 
name, but that of a race of giants: cf. Gen. 
xiv. 5; 2 Sam. xxi. 16, 18,20. The Syr. gives 
the doubtful form Daphnin, which probably 


arose out of a confusion of Heb. r and d, 


Vv. 2—3.. 


son of Acitho, the son of Eliu, the 
son of Eliab, the son of Nathanael, the 


yet, 800 Of 'Samael, the son of Salasadai, 


the son of Israel. 

2 And Manasses was her husband, 
of her tribe and kindred, who died in 
the barley harvest. 
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3 For as he stood overseeing them 
that bound sheaves in the field, the 
heat came upon his head, and he fell 
on his bed, and died in the city of 
Bethulia: and they buried him with 
his fathers in the field between 
Dothaim and Balamo. 


such as often occurs. The Vulgate has 


Raphaim. Perhaps the original name was 
Raphaiah or Raphael. 
Acitho.] ’AxiOey: instead of which non- 


Hebrew form Fritzsche edits ’AyirdB 
(Ahitub), from Codd. x. 19, 108, and the 
Syriac and Old Lat. So Vulg. Achitob (cf. 
1 Chron. vi. 7). 

Eliu.] Gk. ’HXxod, 728, Elijah (2 K. i. 8). 
The Syr. has the strangely corrupted form 
Nain. Vulg. omits. Fritzsche adds viod 
XeAkiov, “son of Chelcias,” i.e. Hilkiah (the 
same name often recurs in genealogies), which 
is wanting in Codd. ili. 64, 243, 249, Co. Ald. 
The Syriac has Malchiah; Old Lat. and 
Vulg., Melchie ; and Cod. 58, MeAxia. This 
is perhaps right = Malchijah, 1 Chron. ix. 


Vaiwitebs MDD, 


Eliab.] See 1 Sam. xvi. 6. Cod. x. Eva; 
Old Lat. Enar; Vulg. Enan; Syr. Gir (!). 


Nathanael] Heb. 2823. A.V. Nethaneel 


(a Chron. ii. 14; John i. 46). Syr. Nethaniah, 
Vulg. Nathaniae; an equivalent name (2 Kings 
XXV. 23). 

Samael.| Sammael, br, is the Rabbinical 
designation of the angel of death. Fritzsche 
edits Sadapu}d, i.e. ONY, Shelumiel (Num. i. 
6; ii, 12). The Syriac has Samuel; the Vulg. 
and Old Lat. Salathiel. Cod. x. gives Zapapu7a ; 
Codd. 248, Co., Sapadunr. 

Salasadai.| ‘This should be Sarasadai, or 
more accurately, Sovpecoaddai (Cod. 108), i.e. 
Zurishaddai, Heb. “"1W°¥. Shelumiel, son 
of Zurishaddai, was tribal prince of Simeon, 
Num. i. 6; ii. 12. Judith was of the tribe of 
Simeon, ch. ix. 2. The Old Lat., Vulg., and 
Syriac omit this name. The Vulg. has, “the 
son of Simeon, son of Reuben;” the Syr. 
more correctly, “the son of Simeon, son of 
Israel.” Bethulia may have been occupied by 
a Simeonite clan. Cf. the migrations of that 
tribe, 1 Chron. iv. 39 seq. 

In the whole list Ewald thinks there must 
have originally been, as usual, twenty names: 
different MSS. omit single members of the 
lengthy list. But there are twenty-four names 
from Levi to Jehozadak in 1 Chron. vi. 1-14. 
Cf. also the other lists in that chapter. 


2. And Manasses, G'c.] Rather, “ And her 


husband Manasses was of her tribe and of 
her clan, and he died in the days of barley- 
harvest.” Volkmar observes that Manasses 
was a favourite name in the age of the Apo- 
crypha. Cf. Tobit xiv. 10, and the Prayer 
of Manasses. He sees in Judith’s husband 
the symbol of the virile strength of Judea, 
which was stricken down in the fatal time of 
the first great outbreak against Rome, which 
began in harvest (Joseph. ‘ B. J.’ ii. 14. 3). The 
word srarpia, A.V. “ kindred,” is the rendering 
of the Heb. 38 2 or MMBYD, which are 


synonymous terms denoting father-house or 
clan, ze. a collection of kindred families. 
Codd. 19, 108, 71, and the Syriac omit kat 
Ts matpias avrns. The Vulg. has only: 
“‘ And her husband was Manasses, who died,” 
&c. It was the rule for a woman to marry 
within her own tribe and clan. Cf. Tobit 
i.9. The object was to prevent the alienation 
of land from one tribe to another. Cf. 
Num. xxxvi. 


3. For as he stood.| That which is told of 
Manasses appears to be a reminiscence of 
the story of the death of the Shunammitish 
woman’s son, 2 Kings iv. 18 sqg. Lit. the 
Gk. says: “For he stood over him that was 
binding the sheaf.” The singular is used 
in a collective sense, as often in Hebrew. 
Codd. iii. x. 19, 64, al. correct it into the 
plural. Cf. the Syriac, “for he was standing 
over the reapers in the field ;’ and the Vulgate, 
Instabat enim super alligantes manipulos in 
campo. 

the heat.| Gk. kai 6 kavowv, “and the 
summer heat.” Cf. Matt. xx. 12, where the 
labourers in the vineyard speak of “the 
burden and eat of the day.” Isa. xlix. 10: 


“neither shall the heat (Heb. 1W, aestus) 


nor the sun smite them.” In the LXX. the 
word is also used of the hot blast of the 
sirocco, in full, dvepos kavowy: cf. Jer. xviii. 
173; Jon. iv. 9; where the Heb. is 0"), “ the 
east wind.” Fritzsche and Bissell assume this 
meaning here; but the former is more likely. 
A sunstroke is meant. 


and he fell on his bed.) The Vulg. and 
Cod. x. omit this clause. But Syr. has it. 
It hardly means “took to his bed” (Bissell) ; 
but rather suggests that his strength gave 
way, when he had staggered to his bed. 
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4 So Judith was a widow in her 
house three years and four months. 

5 And she made her a tent upon 
the top of her house, and put on sack- 
cloth upon her loins, and ware her 
widow’s apparel. 

6 And she fasted all the days of 
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her widowhood, save the eves of the 
sabbaths, and the sabbaths, and the 
eves of the new moons, and the new 
moons, and the feasts and solemn 
days of the house of Israel. 

7 She was also of a goodly coun- 
tenance, and very beautiful to behold : 


in the city of Bethulia.| Gk. “in Betylua 
his city.” So Syr. and Vulg. 


they buried him with his fathers.) Cf. 
2 Chron. xxv. 28; XXvi. 23. 


Balamo.| Gk. Balamon. So Codd ii. iii. 
X. 23, 55, al. Vulgo, BeAauoy. Cf. ch, iv. 4, 
Belmen. Gesenius (Thesaur. s. v. pag. 2255) 
connects Balamon with Baal-hamon, where 
Solomon had a vineyard (Cant. viii. 11). Cf. 
the Syriac, is, Be‘elmtin. Wolff says 


Balamo or Belmen is I/dmeh, three miles 
S.W. of Zer’in. 


4. four months.) The Old Lat. (cod. 
Corb.) and Vulg. say six. Cf. 1 Kings xvil. 
18; Dan. xii. 7; Rev. xii. 14. Volkmar 
remarks that the half of the sacred number 
seven is thus ‘“‘ the usual time assigned for the 
duration of seeming God-abandonment.” The 
time is reckoned from the death of her hus- 
band to the Assyrian siege of Betylua. 


5. And she made her a tent upon the top of 
her house.| That is, when she became a 
widow. A tent or chamber on the housetop 
was the most private part of the dwelling. 
Such a place of retirement was built for Elisha 
by the Shunammite, cf. 2 Kings iv. 10 (Heb.). 
It was on the housetop that “Samuel com- 
muned with Saul, 1 Sam. ix. 25, 26. A corner 
of a housetop represents solitude or conceal- 
ment, in Prov. xxi. 9. It was a place for 
mourning, Isa. xxii. 1, Jer. xlviii. 38, cf. 2 Sam. 
xviii. 33; also for prayer, Acts x. 9, Ps. cii. 
7.” (Churton.) Obviously Judith made her 
tent for the religious exercises described im- 
mediately. The Heb. word was perhaps 13D, 


“a booth ;” as in Deut. xvi. 13, Neh. viii. 16 
(LXX. oxnvn). Cf. the Syr. AN. ax, umbra- 


culum, tabernaculum: Isa. i. 8; Lev. xxiii. 34. 


ware her widow's apparel.) Lit. the gar- 
ments of her widowhood were upon her, Cf. 
Gen. xxxvili. 14, AMANON "432, “the gar- 
ments of her widowhood.” The phrase recurs 
chhsx.3, xvi. 8: 

The Vulgate again varies from the other 
texts: ““And in the upper part of her house 


she made her a secret bedchamber, in which 
she tarried shut up with her maids.” 


8. she fasted all the days of her widowhood. | 
Like the Muhammadans, the Jews fasted 
from morning till evening, and only partook 


of food after sundown. Judith is represented 
as prolonging her mourning for her husband 
beyond the usual month. Cf. Luke ii. 37; 
ry ADT Oi Gp 

the eves of the sabbaths.| The word is 
mpoaaBBaror, “ the fore-sabbath,” t.e. the even- 
ing of the day before the Sabbath, also called 
mapackevn, ‘ preparation:” cf. Mark xv. 42. 
Atsunseton FridaytheSabbathbegan. Ps.xcii. 
is inscribed in the LXX.: eis rijy tpépay Tov 
mpocaBBarov. The “ eves of the new moons” 
is a similar expression: mpovovpnrvidv. Both 
are omitted in Cod. 58, the Syriac, and Vulgate. 

Fasting on festivals was naturally forbidden. 
Judith is represented as observing the legal 
prescription with more than usual strictness, 
in that she interrupted her fast not only on 
festivals, but also on their eves. ‘ Cautio 
diligentior addiderat rpoedpria et rpocaSBara, 
nimirum in sepimentum legis, ne quid pridiani 
luctus in animo restaret diebus gaudio di- 
catis”” (Grotius). 

Instead of ywpis*mpooa88. the Old Lat. 
has praeter caenam puram. It omits cai mpo- 
voupnviay, except in Cod. Germ. 15. 

“The feasts ””—éoprai—are the other fixed 
festivals; “the solemn days,” or rather “ re- 
joicings,” “ festivities ” — yappoovvai — are 
extraordinary occasions of gladness. The 
Heb. was probably OMI. Cf. 1 Sam. xviii. 6; 


Jer. xxxiii. 11. The Syriac is |Zoea, Num. x. 
1o. Cod. 58 adds kai prnpociver, the Syr. 


Liao, the Old Lat. et memoriae, i.e. “and 
days of remembrance,” ‘‘ commemorations.” 


7. of a goodly countenance, and very beau- 
tiful to behold.| ‘The same Greek occurs 
in Gen. xxix. 17, for ANT NB IA NB, 
“fair of form and fair of look.” Esther was 
a prototype of Judith, in that she was beau- 
tiful (sth. ii, 7) and pious (Esth. iv. 16), 
and the saviour of her people. Volkmar 
quotes the Sibylline verses (Sib. v. 259 ff.) 
to prove that Judith is Judea, and remarks, 
“Die liebliche Judada wird gerade in dieser 
Zeit (i.e. Trajan’s) eine Gestalt die vorschwebt 
und die man anredet.” But this might 
equally well be alleged of the times of the 
Babylonian Exile. In general, his mode of 
identifying Judith with Judea (pp. 245 sqq.) is 
forced and fanciful. Cod. 58 adds after dye, 
“and wise in heart and good in understanding, 


v. 8—11.] 


and her husband Manasses had left 
her gold, and silver, and menservants, 
and maidservants, and cattle, and 
Nl 

and 


lands ; she remained upon 
them. 
8 And there was none that gave 


her an ill word; for she feared God 
greatly. 

g Now when she heard the evil 
words of the people against the 
governor, that they fainted for lack of 
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words that Ozias had spoken unto 
them, and that he had sworn to 
deliver the city unto the Assyrians 
after five days ; 

10 Then she sent her waiting- 
woman, that had the government of 
all things that she had, to call Ozias 
and Chabris and Charmis, the ancients 
of the city. 

11 And they came unto her, and 


and she was very rich because her husband,” &c. 
Similarly the Syriac and Old Lat. 


Manasses.| After the words vir ejus the 
Old Lat. interpolates a pedigree which is 
obviously a duplicate of that of Judith: jus 
Joseph, filii Achitob, fil. Melchis, fil. Elia (or 
Heliab), fl. Nathanahel, fil. Syrrasadac (or 
Sarisada or Surisoda), fil. Symeon, fil. Israel. 


had left.| Gk. imedetrero, “ was leaving ;” 
Vulg., reliquerat ; Syr., “ left.” 

For what follows, see Gen. xiii. 2; xxiv. 
35; 2 Kingsv. 26. ‘“ Men-servants” is zraidas. 
Cf. also Isa. lii. 13, 6 mais ou, “ my servant ;” 


Job i. 8. 


and she remained upon them.] Gk. kai €wevev 
(Codd. iii. x. 19, 108, al. uewvev) ex’ avrady 
(19, 108, éw avrois). ‘The meaning perhaps 
is, She maintained the property; she was 
capable, as well as opulent. Syriac, “and she 
stood (z.e. continued) in them.” Cf. 2 Macc. iv. 
50, “ Menelaus remained in authority,” ¢uevey 
ent THs apyns (Or rH apxiy ili. 44, al.). The 
Heb. may have been piney DPM}, “and she 
was established over them,” z.c. maintained her 
hold upon them. Cf.the Syriac and 2 Chron. 
xxi, 4. Churton explains: “ Asa virtuous and 
exemplary matron, she was ‘a keeper at home’ 
(Titus ii. 5) . . . dwelling amongst her own 
people, and caring for them (2 Kings iv. 13).” 
This would represent the Heb. D2 AWM, 
“ and she dwelt in them.” Vulg. omits. 


8. gave her an ill word.| The Heb. phrase 
occurs Num. xiv. 36, A.V., “to bring 
slander upon... ,” which renders the Gk, 
rather than the Heb. 


for she feared God greatly.|_In some rare 
cases, perhaps, piety is so evidently genuine 
as to obviate all suspicion and to disarm 
slander. But our Lord has said, “ Blessed 
are ye when men shall revile you, and per- 
secute you, and say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for my sake ” (Matt. v. 11). 
Judith is represented as “ fearing God” in the 
manner generally approved in her own and 
succeeding ages of Judaism. Grotius cites 
Ausonius : 


***Quae dos matronae pulcerrima?’ ‘ Vita 
pudica,’ 
*Quae casta est?’ 


‘De qua mentiri fama 
veretur.’ ” 


Cf. also Plaut. ‘Trinumm.’ I. ii. 41 sqq. 


9. Now when she heard.| Rather, “ And 
she heard . . . because they fainted. And 
Judith heard ... Ozias spake, how he 
sware,” &c. 

For “they fainted,” Syr. has “their soul 
was grieved ;” and after “‘Ozias spake unto 
them,” it continues, “that he hearkened un- 
to them, and sware unto them that after five 
days they were going to deliver the city to 
the sons of Asshur.” So Cod. 58, as evw- 
tnoaro (Gen. iv. 22) Kal ®pocev, kK.T.A. Tapa 
Saoew Tr. TAL Tots viots *Accoup. 


10. her waiting-woman.| ‘The Gk. is ry 
aB8pay avtns, perhaps “her pretty one,” “ her 
favourite,” the Lat. delicata. The word occurs 
in fragments of Menander. It is commonly 
connected with dBpds, “pretty,” “ soft,” 
“dainty,” &c. But some old grammarians 
call the word foreign, and write it dBpa 
(Liddell and Scott, s. v.). This rather sug- 
gests the Assyrian abru, Aramean N13N, 


The 


Syriac version here has adapted mapacrdris, 
“helper.” Cf. Targ. Judg. v. 29. LXX. for 
Heb. 1793, 4 mais, ancilla: Gen. xxiv. 61; 
Exod. ii. 5; Esth. ii. 9; iv. 4,16. In Exod. 
ii. 5 for NON, ancilla. 


o vi 


json, Heb. AN, sodalis, socius. 


that had the government of all things that 
she had.| Or, who was set over all her be- 
longings. Cf. Eliezer, the steward of Abram 
(Gen. xv. 2; xxiv. 2); and Joseph as overseer 
of the house of Potiphar (Gen, xxxix. 4). 

For ra umapxovra avrns, cf. Gen. xii. §: 
1 Chron. xxviii. 1; Heb. VAD, “ substance.” 
Cod. 58 reads, emi rots rapeious avrijs, “ over 
her storehouses.” Cf. the Syriac Mad pS. 


Oxias.| Codd. ii. iii. x. 19, al. omit ’O¢iav kal. 
So also Syr., Vet. Lat. (cod. Corb.), and Vulg, 
But Ozias was the chief “governor” of the 
city (ch. vi. 15), and he answers Judith, wv. 28 
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water ; for Judith had heard “all the ¢ ch. . 
30, 31. 
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she said unto them, Hear me now, 
O ye governors of the inhabitants 
of Bethulia: for your words that ye 
have spoken before the people this 
day are not right, touching this oath 
which ye made and _ pronounced 
between God and you, and have 
promised to deliver the city to our 
enemies, unless within these days the 
Lord turn to help you. 

12 And now who are ye that have 
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[v. 12—14. 


tempted God this day, and stand 
instead of God among the children of 
men? 

13 And now try the Lord Al- 
mighty, but ye shall never know any- 
thing. 


14 ’For ye cannot find the depth ° Con 


of the heart of man, neither can ye 
perceive the things that he thinketh: 
then how can ye search out God, 
that hath made all these things, and 


infra. The Midrash (Jellinek, ii. 12 599.) 
says: “Judith the widow, the daughter of 
Beeri, when she heard that Uzziah had pro- 
mised to surrender the city after five days, 
sent to call the priests Chabri and Carmi.” 


11. O ye governors of the inhabitants of 
Bethulia.| Cod. 58, the Syr., and Vet. Lat. 
have “and the inhabitants,” &c., but the in- 
terview was a private one. Instead of ey 
Bervdova, Cod. 58 has rnv Barudway. 


your words... are not right.| «v@ns, 
Hellenistic for ev@vis. See Thom. Magist. 
p- 383. 

touching this oath.| Lit. “And ye rati- 
fied the oath which ye spake between God 
and you, and said that ye would surrender 
the city,” &c. Codd. ili. 19, 23, al. read épxoy 
routoy ov k.T.A. “this oath,” as A.V. The Syr. 
has: “And ye ratified the oaths which they 
sware between you and God.” “ Ratified” or 
“established” in the Gk. is éorjaare = Heb. 
D pi}: cf. the Syr. of\sago]- Cf Gen. vi. 18; 
1Xe10 5) U0. * 

The oath of Ozias is not mentioned in ch. 
vii. 31, but is referred to again in ch. viii. 30. 

the Lord turn to help you.| Cod. 58 reads: 
“The Lord our God turn for help upon us.” 
Similarly Syr. and Old Lat. Codd. ii. iii. x. 
249, Ald. have “you,” as A.V. 


12. who are ye.| In comparison with 
God. ‘They had tempted Him, by fixing a 
time within which He must display His 
power ; thus implying that even He could not 
sive beyond that limit. Prescribing con- 
ditions to the Almighty, making presump- 
tuous proof of His power and goodness, is 
exactly what is meant by the phrase “ tempt- 
ing God.” Cf. Matt. iv. 7; Ps. Ixxviii. 41 sqq. 

stand instead of God.| Rather, “set your- 
selves above God.” Gk. fcracde imép rod 
©cov. To prescribe conditions to God is to 
claim a certain superiority to Him. 

The Old Lat. has: Et adsistitis pro Deo in 
medio filiorum hominum ; the Syriac, “ And ye 
have become gods among the sons of men.” 
Cod. 58 and the Vulg. omit. “The children 


of men,” Heb, DN *33, implies the impotence 
of the elders before God. They were only 
mortal men, like those around them. Cf. 


Isa. xxxi. 3: “ Now the Egyptians are men, 
and not God.” 


13. And now try the Lord Almighty.] 
Rather, ‘‘ And now it is the Lord Almighty 
that ye are proving.” eéera{w for jN3, ex- 
ploravif, Ps. vii. 9. In Mal. ili. 15 the same 
Heb. word means “‘to tempt God.” 


but ye shall never know anything.| Lit. “and 
nothing will ye find out ever.” Their demand 
of help within five days was a futile attempt 
to force the hand of the Almighty, and to 
compel Him to disclose His inscrutable 
purpose. Cod. 58: “ Andit is the mind (vody 
for ydv) of the Lord Almighty that ye are 
tempting, and none shall know it ever.” So 
the Syriac and Old Latin. 

“The Lord Almighty,” Kvpioy mavtoxpa- 


ropa, represents Heb, MINTY AY, Jehovah 
Sabaoth, “* The Lord of hosts,” asin 2 Sam, 
vil. 8, 26, 27; and many other places. 


14. ye cannot find.| Gk. etpnoere, answer- 
ing to the Heb. impf. (fut.), which is some- 
times potential. See Driver's ‘Heb. Tenses,’ 
ch. lil. $§ 23, 37. Cod. 58, etpe@noerar: so 
Syr. and Old Lat. 

neither can ye perceive the things that he 
thinketh.]| Gk. kai Abyous ths Stavolas aitod 
ov duadnyeode, “and thoughts of his under- 
standing ye cannot seize (or grasp)” For 
Néyous Cod. 58 has d:adoyicpovs, which is 
probably right, as representing Heb. MIAWND: 
cf. Ps. lvi. 5. The Syriac has the same word. 
“If you cannot read men’s thoughts, much 
less can you hope to penetrate the secret 
counsels of the Most High.” Cf. Jer. xvil. 9; 
Rom. xi.33)) 34501 Corsi ui eroryeroya sx Ve 
3; Ps. xxxvi. 6; Job xi. 7,8. On the ground 
of 1 Cor. /. c. Bleek tried to shew that Judith 
is quoted in the N. T. 

The phrase “the words of his thought” 


may be compared with the Heb. ja3 IDX, 
“he saith in his heart,” i.e. he thinketh. 


v. 15—18.] 


or. 2. “know his mind, or comprehend his 


purpose? Nay, my brethren, provoke 
not the Lord our God to anger. 

15 For if he will not help us with- 
in these five days, he hath power to 
defend us when he will, even every day, 
or to destroy us before our enemies. 

16 Do not 'bind the counsels of 
the Lord our God: for @ God is not 


Nay, my brethren.] Gk. pndapads aderpoi. 
Fritzsche says this is the answer to the pre- 
ceding question. But then why not oddands? 
Surely the sense is rightly given by the A.V.: 
“By no means (do so), brethren.” Or the 
undapes may be regarded as simply strengthen- 
ing the py which follows: “In no wise, 
brethren, provoke ye,” &c. Cf. ‘Oed. Col.’ 
278. The Syriac has only one negative 
particle here. 


15. More exactly: “ Because if He be not 
willing to help us in the five days, He hath 
the power to shelter in what days he chooseth, 
or also to destroy us before the face of our 
enemies.” Cod. 58 omits the first clause, dru 
é€av .. . BonOnoa itv, but the Syriac has it. 
“To _ shelter”—oxemrdoa:—probably repre- 
sents the Heb. }23 (2 Kings xix. 34; xx. 6); 
at least that root is used in the Syriac here, 
which concludes the verse thus: “ He is able, 
when he willeth, to protect us, and to break 
our enemies before us.” ‘The emphatic He of 
the second clause—Gk. avros—represents the 
Heb. 817. So Syr. 

16. Do not bind.| Gk. ipeis dé wn evexupa- 
¢ere. “But, for your part, take not in pledge 
(or distrain not) the counsels,” &c. Cf. Dem. 
762. 4. Fritzsche says the word means aus- 
pfanden, “to distrain,” and is used figuratively 
in the sense of ‘to force.” The Old Lat. 
renders: olite ignorare (a scribe’s error for 
pignorare, “to pledge, pawn”), or nolite prae- 
pignerare. ‘The Syriac: “ Do not pledge the 
purpose of the Lord God” (a1amoZ I). 


From the middle of wv. 12 to this point 
the Vulgate varies thus: “And who are ye 
who are tempting the Lord? Your words 
are not such as to provoke pity, but rather 
to rouse anger and kindle indignation. You 
have fixed a time for the Lord’s compassion, 
and according to your own will you have 
appointed Him a day. But because the Lord 
is patient, let us repent in this very matter, 
and crave His pardon with floods of tears.” 


God is not as man, @'c.| In this sentence 
it is evident that the translator had in his 
mind the inaccurate LXX. rendering of Num. 
xxili. 19. The Heb. there, rightly rendered 
by A.V., “God is not a man that he should 
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as man, that he may be threatened ; 
neither is he as the son of man, that 
he should be wavering. 

17 Therefore let us wait for salva- 
tion of him, and call upon him to 
help us, and he will hear our voice, if 
it please him. 

18 For there arose none in our 
age, neither is there any now in these 


lie, neither the (a) son of man that he should 
repent,” is thus misconstrued in the LXX.: 
ovx as avOparos 6 beds SiaptnOjvar, ov6’ os 
vids avOpe@rov amreiAnOnva. Our present passage 
simply transposes the two verbs. ‘The Syriac 
has: ‘Because He is not as a man that He 
should be revealed ({1. Aa), nor as a son of 


man that He should be minished” (or made 


WAVE aN 
Aa), Exod. v. 113 2 Cor. xii. 


inferior: 3 

13. AvaptnOjva means “to be suspended,” 
both lit.and metaph. Here the sense is rightly 
given by A.V.: that He should waver, or hesi- 
tate in His purpose, owing to your presump- 
tion: ut animo pendeat. 

The common reading SvacrnOqvar was ex- 
plained by Grotius, Wahl, and others: “ut 
in jus vocetur = ut ad judicium subeundum 
cogatur.” ‘The verb d.avray has the secondary 
sense, “to be umpire,” and “to determine or 
decide a matter ;” but the idea of bringing God 
before a tribunal to answer for His failure to 
help within the specified time does not suit 
the context. Schleusner, followed by De 
Wette, renders, “ that He should be prevailed 
upon by prayer.” But a verb d.aréw is 
unknown; and the Old. Lat. exto/litur, and 
S. Cyprian’s quotation of Num. xxiii. 19, 
which has suspenditur (Cypr. ‘Testim. contr. 
Jud.’ ii. 20), support the reading dvaprnOjvat, 
which is that of Codd. 19, 23, 44, 55, al., and 
is established by the LXX. of Num. /. «. 
Vulg.: “ For not as a man will God threaten, 
nor like a son of man will He be inflamed unto 
wrath.” It continues thus: “ And therefore 
let us humble our souls unto Him, and, being 
disposed in a humble spirit, serving Him, Let 
us say weeping unto the Lord that, according 
to His own will, He should shew His mercy 
upon us: that, as our heart is troubled at 
their arrogancy, so also we may boast our- 
selves in our humility.” 


17. salvation of him.] 
cernpiav. Heb. prob. Inyiv, “his salva- 
tion.” So Syr. 


wvoice.| Some MSS. have Sencews, “ prayer,” 
as in ch. ix. 12. Syr., “ our voice.” 


A > a 
TY wap avrod 


18. For there arose none in our age.| Or, 
“For there hath not arisen in our genera- 
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spoil, and had a great fall before our 
enemies. 

20 But we know none other god, 
therefore we trust that he will not 


days, neither tribe, nor family, nor 
tun. ‘people, nor city, among us, which 
¢Judg. 2, Worship gods made with hands, “as 
1. & 4-1 hath been aforetime. 


& 6,1. 2 
19 For the which cause our fathers 
were given to the sword, and for a 


despise us, nor any of our nation. 
21 For if we be taken so, all Judea 


tions.” The aorist here represents a Hebrew 
perfect, and may well be rendered accordingly. 
“Our generations,” i.e. according to Heb. 
idiom, “ our contemporaries ;” cf. Gen. vi. 9. 

What follows may be translated, “ Neither 
is there at the present day either a tribe or a 
fatherhouse, or a clan or a city of us, that 
worship gods made with hands, as it happened 
in the former days.” 

The ‘“fatherhouse” (Gk. marpia, Heb. 
IN 73) and the “clan” (Gk. dypos, Heb. 


ANB) represent subdivisions of the tribe. 


For the latter, cf. Num. i. 20, 22, 24, ef 
passim. Fritzsche, therefore, is wrong in 
making djpos equivalent to the German Gaz, 
Lat. pagus, as opposed to modus, “city.” In 
Heb. “ fatherhouse” and “clan” are syno- 
nyms. The Syr. [SoS (ges) and the Old Lat. 


populus render the Gk. Snwos, not the Heb. 
ANaWID. For “the former days,” cf. Num. vi. 


HAS ISIE Se, 32), 

The statements made in this and the two 
following verses harmonize with those of 
chh. iv. 3; v. 18, 19, which fix the plot of the 
story in the time subsequent to the Return 
from the Babylonish Exile. ‘The restored 
community never relapsed into the old idola- 
tries of the kingly period. 


gods made with hands.| The LXX. of 
Isaiah renders the Heb. Diddy, “idols,” by ra 


xeuporrornra, “the things made with hands,” 
in Isa. il, 18, x. 11, xix. 1, and elsewhere. 
That may have been the term here. But cf. 
also Ps. cxv. 4, “Their idols are silver and 
gold, a work of human hands ;” Isa. ii. 8; 
MiGiiventss 


19. For the which cause.| Gk. &v ydpw: 
cf. rod xdpuy, “for what reason?” (Aristoph. 
*Plut. 53), and dv@ dy, “wherefore = in 
return for which proceedings ” (Aesch. 
‘Prom,’ 31). The Vulg. well: Pro quo scelere 
dati sunt in gladium. The Heb. was prob. 


wary or 122, “ therefore.” 


had a great fall.) In the Gk. a cognate 


accusative, €mecoy mrTa@ua péya. So the 
Syriac, {Aas (AXeats aXe, Heb. 


mina np 354, “ And they fell a great 
fall.” Like the Gk. mrdya, the Heb. noun 
also signifies “corpse” (Judg. xiv. 8); but 
that meaning does not suit here. 


our enemies.| “ Their enemies,” the reading 
of Cod. 44, al., and Syriac, Old Lat., and 
Vulg., is more natural, though Fritzsche thinks 
otherwise, 

The allusion is to the final overthrow of 
the kingdom of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar— 
a catastrophe to which all the prophets had 
pointed as the sure result of perpetually 
renewed apostasy (Isa. vi. 11, 12). 


20. Cod. 58 omits verses 18, 19, and 
begins this one with érepoy yap Oedy ovk 
eyv@per, K.T-A. 

But we know.] The we is emphatic, being 
oppesed to “our fathers.” Gk. iets b€ 
éyvwpey (Codd. iil., x., 52, 55, 58, al.), or 
éyveaxapev (Codd. 23, 44, al.). The common 


text has éméyvopev. The Heb. X? 337281 
Jy might be rendered by either of the 


verbs; but muets d€ . . . otk topev would be 
best. Cf. for the phrase, Deut. xxix. 26, 
Xxxxil. 17; Isa. xxvi. 13. “To know” in this 
sense is to recognize and regard. “ Beside 
him ” (aA advrov, Vulg. praeter ipsum) should 
be added at the end of the clause. Cf. Isa. 
xliv. 8. 


despise us.]| Or, “ overlook, disregard us :” 
bmepowerar Nas. 

nor any of our nation.) The Gk. is ov& 
amd Tov yévous nudy, Which Fritzsche explains, 
like the A.V., by an elliptic twa, comparing 
Isa. lviil. 7, “* And that thou hide not thyself 
from thine own flesh,” which the LXX. 
renders: kal dw r@v olkelwy Tod oréppatos wou 
ovx trepowe, “and thou shalt not overlook 
one of the kindred of thy seed.” Cod. 58 
supplies more than this: ovS aroornoer Td 
TaTnpiov €\€eos avTod, K.T.A.,“ nor remove his 
saving mercy from our nation.” So _ the 
Old Lat.: nec auferet salvationem et miseri- 
cordiam suam a nobis et a genere nostro. 
Codd. 19, 108 get rid of the difficulty by ovde 
TO yévos 7uav. Fritzsche says, “ Die W. ovd’ 
ard tov yévous nay fehlen im Syr.” But 
that version gives the verse thus: “But we 
know not a God besides Him, that He should 
turn away His face from our people:” 


21. For if we be taken so.| The otras pro- 
bably belongs rather to the following verb. 


Translate, “ For when we are taken (lit. iz 
or through our being taken—a common Heb. 


I Or, fear. 


Vv. 22—24,| 


shall lie waste, and our sanctuary 
shall be spoiled; and he will require 
the profanation thereof at our mouth. 

22 And the ‘slaughter of our 
brethren, and the captivity of the 
country, and the desolation of our 
inheritance, will he turn upon our 
heads among the Gentiles, whereso- 
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ever we shall be in bondage; and we 
shall be an offence and a reproach to 
all them that possess us. 

23 For our servitude shall not be 
directed to favour: but the Lord our 
God shall turn it to dishonour. 

24 Now therefore, O brethren, let 
us shew an example to our brethren, 


construction), all Judea will in that case be 
brought low.” The Heb. may have been 


i193) , “then will totter.” This verb is ren- 


dered k\cOnoerai in Ps. civ. 5: cf. Ps. xlvi. 8: 
also Aesch. ‘ Pers.’ 929 :— 


"Acta b€ xOav, Bacired yaias, 
aivOs aivas emt yovu KéxNurat. 


Or we might compare the phrases kAiveu 
mpos muynv, “to turn to flight,” like the 
Lat. inclinatur acies (Polyb. i. 27. 8); and the 
Homeric Tpéas & ekdwvay Aavaoi (Il. v. 37). 

KALOnoera is the reading of Codd. 19, 23, 
44, 64, al., in some of which it is spelt xAn6n- 
oerat, owing to Itacism. The common read- 
ing xaOnoera, “ will sit,” is explained by 
Gaab, Schleusner, and De Wette, se subjiciet, 
ie. quieta sedebit. But the context requires 
something stronger. Fritzsche suggests 
kavOnoera, “shall be consumed,” but con- 
siders kAcOnoera original. ‘The Syriac gives 
the general sense very well: ‘‘ Because, if we 
be delivered up, all Judah will be delivered 
up also.” So Cod. 58: ev yap ra AnPOjvac 
nuas AnpPOnoerae waca x.t.A.; and Old Lat. 
Judith argues that there is ground of hope 
in the fact that the fall of Betylua would 
involve that of the whole country. God 
would not permit that. 


and he will require the profanation thereof 
at our mouth.) Cod. 58 omits this and all 
that follows to the end of v. 25. ‘The mean- 
ing is, God will make us answerable for the 
desecration of His sanctuary. “ He will seek 
from our mouth the profanation thereof ;” ie. 
He will demand of us the reason of it. 

Instead of ‘our mouth”—oréparos—Codd. 
Syriac: oe? <d:: 2 boyd Yoda, “The 
Lord will exact their pollution from our 
blood ;” that is, He will take vengeance on us 
forit. So Old Lat. Fritzsche calls this “a 
wholly abortive correction,” due to the fact 
that orduaros was not understood; and he 
points out that it is not in accordance with 
Hebrew idiom: cf. Gen. ix. 5; Ezek. iii. 18. 
The phrase was “ to seek (or exact) the blood 
of a man from the hand of a man.” Wahl 
therefore can hardly be right in explaining éx 
Tov ordparos jae by reference to the oath of 
Ozias to surrender the city after five days’ 


delay (wv. 11; ch. vii. 31). The sense is not 
“ Judea will require” (Churton) ; the subject 
is the same as in wv. 22, “will he turn:” 


_ cf. v. 23, “the Lord our God shall turn.” 


22. will he turn upon our heads.| The 
phrase and construction are the same as in 
Judges ix. 57: ‘And all the evil of the men 
of Shechem did God render [return, requite] 
upon their heads [upon their own head].” 
Cf. Kings 1i-9335)2 Sam. xxv.) 39.) lhe 
sense, therefore, is: God will requite us as 
the guilty authors of our country’s ruin with 
extreme sufferings in the land of our cap- 
tivity. 

we shall be an offence.| éadpeba eis mpoo- 
koppa: cf. Isa. vili. 14, “ And he shall be for 
a stone of stumbling”—Heb. 422 j2X. In 
Exod. xxili. 33 mpdokopupa represents the Heb. 
WD, snare. The same idea, that of obstacle 
or hindrance, underlies both Hebrew expres- 
sions, as is evident from Isa. viii. 14, where 
both occur. Cf. Ecclus. xvii. 19; xxxi. 7, 35. 
We shall become objects of offence, a butt 
of scorn and abuse to our enslavers. 


to all them that possess us.| Rather, ‘ before 
them that get possession of us.” ‘The word 
is kr@pevay, NOt Kexrnuéevav. Syr. “ before all 
our neighbours ’—probably a corruption of 


“our captors” — «29 for so». 
~ 


23. directed to favour.| As in the case of 
the captive Jehoiachin (2 Kings xxv. 27 sqq.), 
and of the whole nation under Cyrus and 
Artaxerxes (2 Chron. xxxvi. 22 seg.; Ezra and 
Neh. passim). Cf. also the stories of Joseph, 
Daniel, and Esther. “He made them also 
to be pitied of all those that carried them 
captives,” Ps. cvi. 46. 


turn it to dishonour.| «is arysiay Onoe 
aitnv. Hos. iv. 7; Isa. xxii. 18 (where the 
Greek is wrong). The verse well illustrates 
the thought that God’s providence extends 
to all conditions of life—the most depressed 
as well as the most exalted. Exile and 
slavery do not terminate His influence for 
good or for evil. He can and does overrule 
even the seemingly irresponsible and arbitrary 
will of the foreign conqueror. 


24. Now therefore.} And now (in con- 
clusion). 
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because their hearts depend upon us, 
and the sanctuary, and the house, and 
the altar, rest upon us. 

25 Moreover let us give thanks to 
the Lord our God, which trieth us, 
even as he did our fathers. 

26 Remember what things he did 
to “Abraham, and how he tried Isaac, 
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[vn 25—29s 


and what happened to Jacob in * Gow 28. 


Mesopotamia of Syria, when he kept ” 
the sheep of Laban his mother’s 
brother. 

27 For he hath not tried us in the 
fire, as he did them, for the examina- 
tion of their hearts, neither hath he 
taken vengeance on us: but the Lord 


let us shew an example to our brethren, be- 
cause, &*c.| Fritzsche would translate : “ Let 
us prove to our brethren that their life depends 
Let us demonstrate it by our deeds— 
namely, by saving them and the sanctuary.” 
But the A.V. seems to give a better sense. 
The verb émideikyuuar may mean to display 
one’s powers OY qualities —e. g. codpiar, apetny 
(cf. Xen. ‘ Anab.’ i. 9, 16)—and may be used 
absolutely (cf. Plat. ‘Phaedo,’ 235 B). For eé& 
Ov kpéwarat (éxxpéu.: Codd. 19, 108, al.) 
7 Wux7 avrey, cf. Gen. xliv. 30, where the Heb. 


wp Mw WD), “his life is bound 


up in his life,” is so rendered by the LXX. 
The meaning of Wux7 seems to be the same 


here; though the Heb. term a0) 322, heart,” 


“courage,” is sometimes rendered wWuy7: 
cf. Isa. vii. 2, 45 xili.7. The A.V. under- 
stands the latter sense: “their hearts,” ze. 
their courage, ‘depend on us;” but “the 
slaughter of our brethren,” v. 22, favours the 
former, and so the Syriac. 


the sanctuary.| Greek ra aya; cf. v. 21. 
The term includes what follows, “ the house,” 
ze. the temple building, and “the altar,” 
ize. the great altar of sacrifice. The Syr. has 
Le,ao, “ the sanctuary.” Wahl explains 
officia sacra, cultus divinus ; but the Heb. was 


probably wp, gine is fendered Ta dyva in 
Zeph. iii. 4, Mal. i, 11, and elsewhere, not 
"m™ Wa ny: e 1 Chron. ix. 13. Wolff 
argues that this mention of the Temple 
proves that ch. iv. 3, v. 18, 19, are interpola- 
tions, as the ‘Temple was not rebuilt for some 
twenty years after the Return—an argument 
which is more than doubtful. But the passage 
is good against Volkmar’s theory, which 
supposes that, at the time when Judith was 


written, the Jews had only an altar on the 
holy site. 


rest.| é€meornpixra, for which Fritzsche 
edits émeornpucra, from Codd. ii. x. 55. 
Cf. Ps. Ixxi. 6, “Upon thee have I been 
supported from the womb ;” also Judg. xvi. 


26, 27. Compare with the whole verse 
I Mace. lil. 58 sqq. 


25-27. Let us thank our God, who is 
trying our faith, not punishing our Sins ; 


because trial is a proof of His favour. Cf. 


Deut. vill. 5; Heb. xil,5, 6; Ps. xciv. 12, 


25. Moreover.| Rather: On account of 
all this, therefore: Greek mapa mayra ravra. 
Codd. 19, 108 have the easier dca. Syriac: 
*¢ And besides all these things, we shall please 
God,” &c. 


26. what things...how 


doa, how much. 


Isaac.| Fritzsche says the sole reference 
is to the intended offering of him. But the 
traditional trials of Isaac were in part the 
same as Abraham’s: cf. Gen. xxv. 21 
with xvi. 1; and xxvi. 1-11 with 12. For 
other trials of Isaac, see Gen. xxvl. 34, 35 
(the Hittite marriages of Esau) ; cf. xxiv. 3, 4, 
and xxvil. (the fraud practised upon him by 
Rebekah and Jacob, and the consequent exile 
of the latter). The Syriac has: “ Remember 
all that he did with Abraham and _ Isaac.” 
So Cod. 58 and Old Lat. 


Mesopotamia of Syria.| The LXX. reading 
of Heb. DIN J35 (mot DW, as Fritzsche, 
? misprint) in Gen. xxv. 20 ; xxviii. 6, 7, &c.: cf. 
Hos. xii. 13, meSlov Supias=Heb. Das nw, 
Cod. 58 and the Syriac omit ris Svupias. 
The latter has Béth-Nahrin, cf. Assyrian mat- 
Nabri or Na-i-ri. That Padan-Aram really 
means, as Hos. /. c. implies, “the plain, or 
open country, of Aram,” appears also from 
comparison of the Assyr. paddnu, which 
in II. R. 62, 33 explains the usual ideo- 
graph for ig/u, “field,” and gini, “ garden” 
(GAN= padanu). 

27. tried us in the fire.| The Greek is 
ervpooev, “he burnt,” “tested by fire,” a 
word used by the LXX. to render Heb. AY, 
‘to melt or smelt” gold and silver; and so 
“test” men by trial, Soxiuacerv. Cf. Ps. xii. 
6, xxvi. 2; Zech. xiii. 9. 


.what.| Greek 


neither hath he taken vengeance on us.| The 
whole verse literally rendered would run 
somewhat thus: “ Because not—as them he 
tested by fire for proof of their heart—also 
us he not punished; but for admonition the 
Lord scourgeth those who draw nigh unto 
Him.” Both negatives belong to the verb 
“ punished,” which is the emphatic word. 
The ov is repeated before é&edixnoev, owing 
to the parenthetic reference to the trial of the 


v. 28—30.] 


doth scourge them that come near 
unto him, to admonish them. 

28 Then said Ozias to her, All 
that thou hast spoken hast thou 
spoken with a good heart, and 
there is none that may gainsay thy 
words. 

29 For this is not the first day 
wherein thy wisdom is manifested ; 
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but from the beginning of thy days all 
the people have known thy under- 
standing, because the disposition of 
thine heart is good. 

30 But the people were very thirsty, 
and compelled us to do unto them as 
we have spoken, and to bring an oath 


5 
upon ourselves, which we will not 


break. 


patriarchs. The sense is: Let us give thanks, 
because, as was the case with our ancestors, 
what we have suffered is in the way of trial, 
not of vengeance. The last clause states a 
general truth about the Divine dealings, appli- 
cable to both cases. Cf. Heb. xii. 6: “For 
whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” 


to admonish them.| Greek eis vovOérnow. 
Quoted by S. Clem. Alex. ‘Strom.’ ii. 447. 
Codd. 58, 243, al., eis vovdeciav, which occurs 
Wisd. xvi. 6; 1 Cor. x. 11. The former 
is used by Plato, e.g. ‘Republ.’ 399 B. The 
Syriac gives vv. 26, 27 thus: “ Remember all 
that He did, &c. when He examined (;4.5) 
them for trial of their heart. And to us also 
it happened not for vengeance, but for chas- 
tisement, that the Lord smote us, because we 
are nigh unto Him.” Cod. 58 has ovk eis 
éxdiknow instead of ovk e&edixnoe; and so 
Old Lat. 


28. spoken . . . spoken.|  elmas ‘ 
edddnoas; Heb, MZI-AION, ie. said... 
spoken. 

with a good heart.| év ayabn xapdia, ie. 
with good intent. 

that may gainsay.| The Greek os dyti- 
ornoerat, lit. “ who will withstand,” represents 


a Heb. participle (by DP PS; cf. Syriac) ; 
so that A.V. need not be altered. The 
Vulgate gives vv. 20-27 thus: “ Let us humbly 
await His comfort, and He will require our 
blood from the afflictions of our enemies, and 
will humble all the heathen that rise up 
against us, and the Lord our God will make 
them without honour. And now, brethren, 
since ye are elders among the people of God, 
and their life depends upon you, lift their 
hearts unto your speech, that they may 
remember that our fathers were tempted, 
that they might be tested whether they truly 
served their God. ‘They should be mindful 
how our father Abraham was tempted, and, 
after having been tested by many tribulations, 
was made the friend of God. So Isaac, 
Jacob, Moses, and all they who pleased God, 
passed faithful through many tribulations. 
But they that received not temptations with 
the fear of the Lord, and uttered against the 


Lord their impatience and the reproach of 
their murmuring, were destroyed by the 
destroyer, and perished by serpents. And, 
for ourselves, therefore, let us not avenge 
ourselves for these things that we suffer; but 
reckoning these self-same punishments to be 
less than our sins, let us believe the scourges 
of the Lord, wherewith like slaves we are 
beaten, to have fallen out for our correction 
and not for our destruction.” 


29. For this is not the first day, t’c.] 
Greek 6ri otk év tH onpepov n copia cov 
mpddnrds €or. Syr.: “ Because it hath not 
been from to-day (that) thy wisdom has been 
known.” Cod. 58: €k tis onpepov npepas. 
So Old Lat. 

Srom the beginning of thy days.| Syr., “from 
the former days.” 

because the disposition, ¢s‘c.| So the Syr.: 
“because good is the thought (lraosan) 
of thine heart.” Bissell strangely corrects, 
“and that the disposition,” &c., remarking 
that “‘ Because seems not to be just the force 
of kaOors here” (!). Doubtless it represents 
Heb. W83, ‘‘ according as,” “ inasmuch as,” 
“because.” Cod. 58 omits the clause. 


disposition.| The Gr. mddopa, cf. Old 
Lat. figmenta, is a literal reading of the 
Heb. 1¥), fctio, and then meditatio, cogitatio. 
Gen. vi. 5; viii. 21. 

30. the people were very thirsty, and (they) 
compelled.| The first verb is sing., the second 
plur. according to the usual Heb. construc- 
tion. Codd. iil. x. 23, 44 alter the second to 
sing. 

to do unto them as we have spoken.) 
Rather, “to do as we spake untothem.” The 
Syr. has, ‘to do unto them as we said unto 
them, and they brought upon us the oath, and 
we cannot transgress it.” Cf. Cod. iii. émjya- 
yev. Fritzsche edits emaryaryety from Codd. x. 
19, 23, 44, 55, al. Old Lat. inducere. The 
common reading dmayayeiy is meaningless. 
The Heb. was prob. ay Iw, “and 
they caused to come upon us.” The whole 
of the last clause, kal emay.... TapaBnoou. is 
omitted by Cod. 58. The excuse of Ozias is 
like that of Saul: 1 Sam. xiii. 11 Seq. } Xv. 
21-34. 
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31 Therefore now pray thou for us, 
because thou art a godly woman, and 
the Lord will send us rain to fill our 
cisterns, and we shall faint no more. 

32 Then said Judith unto them, 
Hear me, and I will do a thing, which 
shall go throughout all generations to 
the children of our nation. 

33 Ye shall stand this night in the 
gate, and I will go forth with my 
waiting-woman: and within the days 


we will not break.| Or, may not, cannot, 
answering to Heb. imperfect. So the Syr. 
an. Xo lo. According to 
ancient ideas, an oath was inviolable even 
when it had been obtained by fraud (Josh. ix. 
19, 20) or force, Otherwise vengeance would 
ensue. (So Fritzsche. Bissell, apparently 
misunderstanding him, ‘“‘ Even the unnecessary 
oath could not be broken.” ? der erschlichene 
oder abgenothigte Eid.) Cf. also Jephthah’s 
“T have opened my mouth unto the Lord, 
and I cannot go back” (Judg. xi. 35, quoted 
by Churton). 


831. pray thou for us.| Cod. 58 adds: kai 
Taya eigaxovoerat 6 Beds nuav. So the Syr. 
“Perchance the Lord our God will answer 
thee ;” and Old Lat. (prob. original). 

godly.| Greek etoeBns. ‘This word renders 
pts, “just,” in ‘Isa. xxiv. 16; xxvi. 7. But 
eveéBera is used for “the fear of the Lord” 
in) isa, Xxxtli7 6, xin 2 (chy Prove 1.%7) and 
the Syr. here has “fearing God.” Pro- 
bably, therefore, the Heb. was pnds mv: 
cf. Cod. 58, AeooeBis, and Job i. 1, 8; ii. 3; 


ch. xi. 17. Vulg. “ quoniam mulier sancta es, 
et timens Deum.” (It omits the rest of the 
verse. ) 


rain.| The rain. Not “the desired or 
the needful rain” (Fritzsche), but “the 
thing rain,” as distinct from all other things 
(generic use of the article ; so “ the sun”). 


we shall faint no more.| 


ovK é€kdeiyopev 
ert. 


See.on ch. vil. 22. Syr. ~aam) Lo, 
‘Cand we shali not be consumed.” 


32. I will do a thing.] Syr. “I will do 
a thing of wisdom,” iNstor ; {Ze ; Cod. 


58, mpaypa aodias. So Old Lat. But 
cf. 1 Sam. iii. 11. Instead of this verse the 
Vulg. has: “And I said unto them: As 
ye know that what I have been able to say 
is of God, so prove ye whether what I have 
resolved to do is from God, and pray that 
God make my purpose firm.” Volkmar 
refers to Esth. ix. 28. 


the children of our nation] Not literally 


JUDITH): Nill: 


[v. 3I—35. 


that ye have promised to deliver the 
city to our enemies the Lord will visit 
Israel by mine hand. 

34 But enquire not ye of mine 
act: for I will not declare it unto 
you, till the things be finished that 
I do. 

35 Then said Ozias and the princes 
unto her, Go in peace, and the Lord 
God be before thee, to take vengeance 
on our enemies. 


“children,” nor “ descendants,” but synony- 
mous with “children of Israel,” and so 
equivalent to “ our fellow-countrymen.” 


33. Ye shall stand.| The ye is emphatic. 
Probably the kai ipeis of Codd. 19, 108 is 
correct. Cod. 58 has the better Greek, tyets 
yap. .The elders were to be at the gate to see 
that she kept her word, and to facilitate her 
egress. 

qwaiting-woman.| See v. 10. The Syr. 
has “her maid,” using the word eS 
which appears in Mark v. 41 (TadcOa xovpt). 
This suggests Heb. 17102. Vulg. cum abra 
mea, retaining the Greek word. Cf. Exod. 
xi. 5; Esth. iv. 4. Judith’s promise does not 
consist with her rebuke of the Elders, unless 
it be assumed that she speaks under inspira- 
tion, 


within the days.) Lit. in the days after 
which. Codd. 19, 108, “in the five days.” 

will visit.| émurxérerat. See ch. iv. 15. 
The xa before this word in Cod. 108 is pro- 
bably original. Instead of “ will visit Israel 
by mine hand,” ze. through my instrumen- 
tality, the Syr. has, “ will deliver Israel as I 
hope.” Cod. 58 adds, xaOdru ey mrémocba. 
Similarly Old Lat. The Vulg. puts it less 
categorically : “And pray ye that, as ye have 
said, in five days the Lord may visit his 
people Israel.” 

34. enquire not ye.| But, on your part, ye 
shall not inquire. Old Lat. non scrutabitis. 
In Heb. this would be a strong prohibition, 
Ye must not inquire. 


declare.| Fritzsche edits ép@. Codd. iii. 
X. 19, 52, al. have dvayyeA@; 58, 248, Co. 
Ald., amayyeA@; Old Lat. renuntiabo. Syr., 
“T am not going to reveal.” Vulg. e¢ usgue 
dum renunciem vobis, nihil aliud fiat nisi oratio 
pro me ad Dominum Deum nostrum. 


35. Go in peace.| Lit, go into peace. 
Judges xviii. 6; 1 Sam. i. 17; Luke vil. 50, 
viii. 48. The meaning is; go and prosper, 
Vulg. wade in pace. 

the Lord God be before thee.| Go rather 
than de. Cf. Deut. ix. 3; Judges iv. 14; 


v. 36—2.] JUDITH. 


36 So they returned from the tent, 
and went to their wards. 


CHAPTER IX. 


1 Judith humbleth herself, 2 and prayeth God 
to prosper her purpose against the enemies of 
his sanctuary. 


HEN Judith fell upon her face, 
and put ashes upon her head, 


2 Sam.v. 24. Jehovah went before the host of 
Israel to battle, according to. these passages. 
So the Syr., which repeats the former verb : 
“And the Lord go before thee, and avenge 
us of our enemies!” But Vulg.: e¢ Dominus 
sit tecum. 


36. the tent.| Ie. the private chamber on 
the roof of Judith’s house, v. 5. Cod. 58 
makes this clearer: kat dmootpéyavtes katé- 
Bnoav ek rhs oKnyns avdTns Kal emopevd. K.T.A. 
So Old Lat., but not the Syr. 

their wards.| Or stations, 8waraées; cf. 
Old Lat. dispositiones. The Syr. says, “to 
their houses;” perhaps because it seemed 
unsuitable to assign guard posts to the 
governors of the city. Cf. ch. vii. 32, “to 
their own charge.” The Vulg. has simply : 
et revertentes abierunt. 


CHAPTER IX. 


_ 1. Then (but) Judith fell upon her face.] 
Prostrated herself in prayer, like Moses, 
Num. xvi. 4. él mpdécwmov avrns is the 
reading of Cod. 58, and so Syr. and Old 
Lat. Fritzsche omits the pronoun. Cf. ch. 
iv. r1, “Thus every man . . . fell before the 
temple, and cast ashes upon their heads, and 
spread out their sackcloth before the face of 
the Lord.” Like Esther and like Judas 
Maccabzus, Judith arms herself with prayer 
(Volkmar). Cf. the prayers of Mordecai and 
Esther in the Greek Esther, ch. iv. 

The verb éeréero, “ put on,” occurs also in 
RIV LON Xa) Sis eKVL 7s . 


uncovered the sackcloth wherewith she was 
clothed.| She made the rough garment of her 
mourning visible, by pulling off or rending 
what she wore above it: thus “spreading out 
her sackcloth before the Lord.” Cf. 2 Kings 
vi. 30; xix. 1, 14; and ch. vill. 5 supra. 

The verb éytipvace, “laid bare,” “stripped,” 


represents Heb. nba, as in Gen. ix. 21. (So 
Syr.) The Syr. says: She cast ashes upon 
her head, and rent her mantle, and the sack- 
cloth wherewith she was clothed was revealed. 
Cod. 58: kat dueppnée tov yurava aitijs. So 
Old Lat. This may be original, though 
perhaps it is only a correct gloss. 
evedidvoKero, “was clothed,” occurs in 


ey tlie UX. 


and uncovered the sackcloth where- 
with she was clothed ; and about the 
time that the incense of that evening 
was offered in Jerusalem in the house 
of the Lord Judith cried with a loud 


voice, and said, 


2 O Lord God of my father @Si- % Gen. 34. 


2, 25, &c. 


meon, to whom thou gavest a sword 
to take vengeance of the strangers, 


Luke vill. 27: cf-xvi. 19; Mark xv. 17; 
2 Kings i. 24. ’Evdedvcee (Codd. x. 23, al.) 
and ¢dedvxee (il:) are false improvements. 
rb Ok 3% 

and about the time, d'c.| Lit. “and there 
was just being offered in Jerusalem in (eis) 
the house of God the incense of that evening. 
And Judith cried,” &c. 

The coincidence of the time of Judith’s 
prayer with the hour of the evening incense 
—itself a symbol of prayer, Rev. vili. 3— 
may be compared with a similar coincidence 
related in 2 Kings ili. 20. 

For the rubric of the morning and evening 
incense, see Exod. xxx. 7, 8. Cf. also Luke 
i. 9, 10. “The Lord” is the reading of 
Codd. iii. 55, al.; and “Lord” (ze. Jehovah) 
of 58, the Syr., Old Lat., &c. 

with a loud voice.| Add, unto the Lord. 


2. O Lord God of my father Simeon.| See 
ch. viii. 1. What follows is an allusion to 
the joint revenge of Simeon and Levi upon 
Shechem and his people, for the rape of 
their sister Dinah, as recorded in Gen. xxxiv. 
In the original narrative Jacob is represented 
as strongly disapproving of the slaughter of 
the Shechemites, because he dreaded reprisals. 
Cf. the curse, Gen. xlix. 5-7; xlii. 24. The 
writer of the present pseudo-history, or 
didactico - historical romance, regards this 
ancient tale of vengeance on an alien com- 
munity with the warm approval which was 
natural in and after the times of the Maccabean 
struggles, when hatred of “ the heathen” had 
been intensified to the utmost by oppression 
and outrage. It is not necessary to attempt 
to reconcile or explain away the difference of 
feeling evident in the two narratives, which 
indeed appears also in the Targum, Gen. xlix. 
5 sqq.: “Simeon and Levi are brethren, 
mighty men; in the land of their sojourn they 
did a mighty deed.” But the final curse is: 
not altered. 

to whom thou gavest a sword.] Fritzsche 
edits 3 €Swxas ev xeipi popdaiay. The 
reading of Codd. 19, 108,  €. poud. ev xeupt 
avrov, “in‘ whose hand thou didst put a 
sword,” better represents Heb. idiom. So 
the Midrash, Jellinek il. p. 12. 

to take vengeance.| Lit. “unto (Ae. with a 


org 
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who loosened the girdle of a maid to 
defile her, and discovered the thigh to 
her shame, and polluted her virginity 
to her reproach; for thou saidst, It 
shall not be so; and yet they did so: 


WU Or aes 


[v.32 


3 Wherefore thou gavest their 
rulers to be slain, so that they dyed 
their bed in blood, being deceived, and 
smotest the servants with their lords, 
and the lords upon their thrones ; 


view to) vengeance;” eis exdiknow. Cf. “to 
defile her,” lit. ‘‘ for defilement,” e/s piacpa ; 
“to be slain,” lit. “unto slaughter,” els 
povov (v. 3); and “to be captives,” lit. 
“unto captivity,” “to be divided,” lit. ‘ unto 
division” (wv. 4). The preposition expresses 
the resu/t of an action. Syr.: “who puttest 
in his hand a sword to take vengeance on the 
enemies.” 


loosened the girdle.| Greek é\vcav pnrpav, 
“loosened or opened the womb.” The Heb. 
nn, “he opened,” is rendered by Avo in 
Isa. v. 27—ovd€ Avoovor tas Covas a’rav— 
and elsewhere. But the Heb. DM) nna, 
aperuit uterum cs., like its contrary “1 4D, 
clausit uterum, is apparently used only of 
Jehovah. See Gen. xxx. 22; 1 Sam: 1.5, 6. 
Grotius and others have therefore suggested 
pitpay, “girdle,” ze. the maiden-girdle, or 
(evn, instead of pnrpav (a very slight change, 
on account of Itacism). The phrase pirpav 
Avewy occurs Apoll. Rhod, i. 288; p. AvcacGa, 
Callim. Jov. 21. The word pirpa occurs 
ch. x. 33 xvi. 8 infra; Bar. v. 2; but in the 
sense of headdress, mitre, tiara, and so in the 
LXX, generally: e.g. Exod. xxviii. 33; Zech. 
ili. 5. ‘This is against its use here. Perhaps 
however the Heb. was “it8_ 3NNB (Isa. v. 27), 
and was rendered @Avcay pirpav, according 
to the classical rather than the LXX. usage 
of the term. Fritzsche inclines, upon the 
whole, to pyrpay. Codd. 19, 108 read 
eAupnvavro pyrp. Cf. Amos i. 11, €Avpnvaro 
pnrépa, al. lect. pnrpav; Heb. On] Ne ; 
and 4 Macc. xviii. 8. The Midrash has: 
‘who polluted and defiled the nakedness of 
Dinah their sister,’ and omits the rest of 
v. 2 and all wv. 3. 

The Syriac, “ they loosened the hair of a 
maiden,” is surely not, as Fritzsche says, ‘‘a 
quid pro quo” = pyrpay; but rather supports 
the reading pirpay, “ headdress.” 


discovered the thigh to her shame.| Rather, 
made bare a thigh unto shame. The term 
npos is euphemistic, as the Syriac shews by 
using the same word as in Rey. xvi. 15; 
MawiaD, pudenda ejus. 


her virginity.] So Codd. 248, Co. rapOeviar. 
Fritzsche edits pyrpav, “womb.” 


for thou saidst.| The “for” gives the 
reason for the divinely caused destruction of 
the ravishers of Dinah. “ It shall not be so:” 
cf. Gen, xxix. 26; 2 Sam. xiii. 12, “It must 


not” or “ought not to be so done;” and 


esp. Gen. xxxiv. 7, where the same Heb. 
phrase (with a different order of words) is 
rendered by LXX. kai ovx ovrws €orar—a 
passage which was evidently in the author’s 
mind. 


3. so that they dyed their bed in blood, being 
deceived.| The Greek text here is dubious. 
The construction evidently is, as the parallel- 
ism requires: ‘“ Wherefore thou gavest their 
rulers unto slaughter, And their bed... . 
unto blood” [ie. bloodshed]. The doubt 
concerns the verb of the inserted relative 
clause. The common text, 7 75écaro thy 
amatnv avtay, “which was ashamed of their 
guile,” makes the Hivite prince’s bed revolt 
against the illicit passion of its lord—a not 
very suitable idea. The parallelism rather 
demands that the bed should be considered a 
kind of accomplice in its master’s guilt. 
Codd. 248, Co. have 7pdevcaro, “ watered 
itself.” L. and S. give no instance of the 
middle of dpSevw, irrigare ; and Trommius 
refers to this passage only. Another read- 
ing is that of 23, 64, 243, Ald. 7devcaro, 
which Bissell explains “ to wet,” ‘‘ soak,” but of 
which I can find no other notice [? eSevcaro]. 
Fritzsche edits his own conjecture 7dvvaro, 
which he renders “sweetened,” versiisste ; 
but why the middle? Perhaps the writer 
formed an aor. mid. #8ycaro, “ delighted in,” 
from dvdave, fut. ddno@; though cuv7dec, 
‘‘was privy to” [Dereser, Scholz], gives an 
excellent sense. Instead of ararnv avrov Codd. 
ill. 52, 64, al. read dmarn@etoav; and ii. x. 
19, 23, 44, 55, al. tiv ararny ad’rav [adriy, 19, 
108; om. x.] dmarnbetcay—a conflate read- 
ing. Cod. 58 corrects the text thus: 7 édé£aro 
TY ayarnbeicay, “ which received the beloved 
one.” Syr.: “and their couch [{/,oeZ 
= Greek orpwprny] which received the blood 
of thy beloved one.” 


the servants with their lords.| Lit. slaves 
upon princes: cf. Gen. xxxii. 11, ‘“ mother 
upon children” (Heb.). See the like phrase 
in v. 10 infr. ‘Im dichterischen Schwunge,” 
says Fritzsche, “betrachtet Judith die Haupter 
der Sichemiten als Fiirsten, ihre Leute als 
Knechte.” But surely Shechem and _ his 
father qwere princes (see Gen. xxxiv. 2);. in 
which case their subjects would be called 
their “servants,” or rather “slaves.” The 
Syr. has: 

‘¢ And smotest slaves with their lords, 
And princes with their thrones.” 


Va 4+-7.| 


4 And hast given their wives for 
a prey, and their daughters to be 
captives, and all their spoils to be 
divided among thy dear children ; 
which were moved with thy zeal, 
and abhorred the pollution of their 
blood, and called upon thee for aid: 
O God, O my God, hear me also 
a widow. 

5 For thou hast wrought not only 
those things, but also the things 


TWD Tablas 1x) 


which : fell out before, and which 
ensued after; thou hast thought upon 
the things which are now, and which 
are to come. 

6 Yea, what things thou didst de- 
termine were ready at hand, and said, 
Lo, we are here: for all thy ways are 
prepared, and thy judgments are in 
thy foreknowledge. 

7 For, behold, the Assyrians are 
multiplied in their powers; they are 


4. hast given.| Rather, Thou gavest. For 
the thing related, see Gen. xxxiv. 27-29. 


to be divided among thy dear children] 
The Greek is: <is dvaipeow vidy nyannpévay 
tro gov. Syriac: “and all their booty they 
divided between thy beloved ones, who kept 
thy zeal.” Midrash: ‘“ thy servants.” 


which were moved with thy zeal. Lit. 
who also (or both) were zealous with the zeal 
of (for) Thee; a cognate accusative, as in the 
Heb. FANIPNN 3832p: cf. Num. xxv. 11; 
t Mace. ii. 58. So Midrash. 

the pollution of their blood.| Codd. 19, 
108: “the blood of their pollution,” aiya 
pudopatos avtayv, which, according to Heb. 
idiom, means “their polluted blood.” The 
blood of Simeon and Levi was polluted in 
Dinah. It is more likely that the actual 
defilement of their sister is referred to, than 
the prospective taint involved in the proposed 
intermarriages of the two races. 


O God, O my God.| The Greek is the 
nominative case with the article—6 Oeds, 6 deos 
6 €uos—which resembles the Heb. construc- 
tion of the vocative: cf. Ps, xxil. 1 (LXX.) ; 
Matt. xxvii. 46. The Syriac has: “O my 
God, hear me, me also, who am a widow.” 
The Greek is: “ Also hear me, the widow.” 
The former looks more original. Cf. Gen. 
xxvil. 38, “Bless me, me also;” z.e. me as 
well as my brother Jacob. So here: me as 
well as my forefather Simeon. The con- 
cluding touch—“ the widow ”—makes of her 
helplessness a special plea for help from “the 
Father of the fatherless, and the God of the 
widow.” 


5, 6. The thought of these fine verses is 
coloured by reminiscences of the “evangelical 
Prophet :” Isa. xli, 22, 233 xlii. 9; xlul. 9; 
xliv. 7; xlvi. 9 599. 

Literally rendered, Fritzsche’s Greek text 
says: “For it was Thou that wroughtest the 
things before those, and those things, and the 
things thereafter; and the things which are 
now, and the things to come, Thou thoughtest 


(i.e. devisedst : SuevonOns =hlwn; cf, 2 Chron, 
ii. 14), and (the things) came to pass which 
Apoc.—Vol. I. 


? 


Phou hadst in mind (évevonOns), and (the 
things) presented themselves (napéornoar, 
Job i. 6) which Thou determinedst, and 
said, Lo, we are present” (a bold personi- 
fication). ae 
The divine activity pervades all events. 

was seen in the history of Israel previous to 
the episode recalled in vv. 2-4 (exeiva, “those 
things” = the events of that episode); it was 
seen in that episode itself, and in all that 
followed, down to the present crisis, which 
equally with the yet hidden future is condi- 
tioned: by tne Will of God. Cf. Ps. xxxiii. 
6-9. Cod. 71 omits the two verses; Codd. 
58, 106 omit what we have translated. The 
Syriac has it thus: “ Because Thou didst the 
former things, and the middle things, and also 
thethings thereafter; because Thou thoughtest, 
and they became, and Thou consideredst, and 
they stood before thee. And Thou calledst, 
and they said, Lo, we are standing (here); 
because all Thy ways are prepared, and Thy 
creation is naked before thee” [reading krious 
for kpiots ; see infra]. God’s ways are “pre- 
pared” or “ready” (Greek érouuor — Syr. 


eed); ie. there are no obstacles which 


can arrest the course of His Will; cf. the 
phrase, éroudcare tiv 6ddv Kupiov, Isa. xl. 3. 
But the parallelism suggests this sense: All 
Thy courses of action are predetermined ; 
they are not still to be decided upon, but are 
already present in thy mind. 


6. thy judgments.) So Codd. iii. 64, 248. 
Co. Ald. 58, ai xriceis; cf. Syr. and Old Lat. 
Fritzsche edits 7) kpiow cov, “thy judgment.” 
This does not here mean “Strafgericht,” 
with special reference to what follows, but 
“ decision,” “ judicial determination,” in gene- 
ral; or perhaps, rather, “manner of dealing,” 
which clears up the parallelism. The Heb. 


term would be DBL, 


in thy foreknowledge.| Omit thy. The 
Greek is ¢y mpoyvocer. This term occurs 
again in ch. xi, and nowhere else in LXX. 
Cf. the Syr. supra, and Acts xv. 18. 


7. are multiplied in their powers.| The 
Y 
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exalted with horse and man; they 
glory in the strength of their foot- 
men; they trust in shield, and spear, 
and bow, and sling; and know not 
that thou art the Lord that breakest 
the battles: the Lord is thy name. 


JUDITH. 


IX, [v. 8. 

8 Throw down their strength in 
thy power, and bring down their 
force in thy wrath: for they have 
purposed to defile thy sanctuary, and 
to pollute the tabernacle where thy 
glorious name resteth, and to cast 


verbs of this verse are all aorists, representing 
Heb. perfects. “‘ Powers” should be “‘ power,” 
z.e. “army,” as often. 


they are exalted with horse and man.| The 
Greek is iWaOnoav ef’ imm@ kai avaBarn 
(Cod. 58, <p’ trav x. avaBaray), “ they 
have been (and are) lifted up upon (ze. at) 
horse and rider;” zc. make their boast in 
them. Heb. 14) DIDI 4D): cf. Ps. Ixxxix. 


16; Exod. xv. 2; and the Syr. aayZZlo 


omiad, 2. Both Syr. and Old Lat. (cod. 
Corb.) read plur. “horses and riders.” 


they glory in the strength of their footmen.| 
Lit. ‘ They have gloried (€yavpiacay = Heb. 
pf.) in the arm of footmen.” The verb 
yauptdw, prop. “to prance,” is rare in LXX. 
In Ps. v. 11, Aquila’s version has yavpidcovow 
instead of kavynoovrat (LXX.) as rendering 


of Heb. 1¥?¥, “Let them exult.”. The Heb. 


here may have been either you, or Sbann, 
Jer. ix. 22, 23; or INDNN. For the expres- 
sion *tarm,’ Heb, Yt, cf Jer. xvii. 5; Isa, 
1Xep20s 


they trust.| Lit. they have hoped. The 
verb éAri¢w often renders Heb. N04, to trust, 
put one’s hope in a person or thing; e.g, 
Ps. xliv. 6, “I trust not in my bow.” 


spear.| Greek ev yaus@: Codd. 19, 108, 
Sdpart. Laicos, or yards, and 10 yaicoy, the 
Lat. gaesm, means a sort of javelin (Polyb. 
Vi. 39.33 XVili.1.4,&c.). According to Athe- 
naeus, 273 F, the term is Iberian. In Josh. 
viii. 18, 26, it renders the Heb. })7°3, (Cf. 
also 1 Sam. xvii. 6, 7. ‘The Syr. has: “ And 
(they are) strengthened with swords, and 
trust in bows and slings.” 


the Lord that breakest the battles, °c. 
Adapted from the LX X. of Exod. xv. 3, where 
KUplos cuvTpiBav modéemous, KUpLos bvoma avTa 
is the curious rendering of “ Jehovah is a 
man of war (OM WN; cf. 2 Sam. xvii. 8), 
Jehovah is His name.” Svvrpi8o usually 
meant “ to break in pieces ;” and accordingly 
some interpret “who puttest an end to 
wars” (cf, Ps. xlvi. 9 ; Ixxvi. 3). Fritzsche says 
the phrase is a free translation of the Heb. in 
the sense “who decidest wars.” But the old 
Heb, phrase certainly conceived Jehovah as 


himself a warrior (cf. Ps. xxiv. 8-10). The 
idea appeared inappropriate to later thought. 
Hence the curious paraphrase or substitution 
found in the Greek versions. The Syr. has 


~ ny 
b,0 oat, “the cleaver of wars.” The 
phrase recurs in ch. xvi. 3. Fritzsche con- 
nects Kvptos dvoua cor with the next verse— 
“du heisst und bist der seiende unveranderliche 
allmichtige Gott. Also solche wirf du 
nieder ;” but this is contrary to the original 
passage (Exod, xv. 3), and weakens the 
emphasis of ov pa€ov, which should evidently 
begin the next sentence. 

8. Throw down.] ‘There is an emphatic 
thou in the Greek and Syriac. The verb 
pdcow is equivalent to dpdoca, to strike, 
dash, push. In Jer. xxiii. 33, 39, it renders 
wp), “to cast off.” Pdgac dyri rod Kara- 
Bade (Photius). Cod. 58 has carappafov = 
kardpafov, “ dash down,” “ break in pieces,” a 
phrase used of breaking and routing armies 
(e.g. Hdt. ix. 69; Thucyd. vii. 6). The Syr, is 

y 


be 
+224, “break in pieces.” 

bring down.| Rather, “shatter,” “dash in 
pieces.” The Greek xarafov is from xard- 
yvupt, not katdyw. Cf. Deut. xxxili. rr (= 
Heb. M9, “crush ;” A. V. “smite through ”). 

Cod. 58 is fuller here: “ Break down their 
strength, O Eternal (aide), crush (odytpi- 
ov) their multitude with (é€v) thy power, 
smite (rdrafov pro xaragov) their force in thy 
wrath.” So the Syr., which has “King of 
worlds (or ages) ” for “ eternal,” and repeats 
“break in pieces” (= xdraégoy) instead of 
“smite,” and omits ‘ with thy power ;” and 
the Old Lat. 

the tabernacle where thy glorious name 
resteth.| Lit. the tent (or dwelling-place) of 
the resting of the name of Thy glory—a pure 
Hebraism = 7723 ov NID jaw); cf 
Isa. Ixvi. 1, Ps. cxxxii. 24, bxxiv, (7, oboe 
19, for the parts of this expression, which is 
not found in its entirety in O.T. Cf. also 
Ecclus. xxxvi. 18, where Jerusalem is called 
mods KaTaravparés gov; and Deut. xii. 11, 
“the place which Jehovah your God shall 
choose, to cause his name to dwell there,” 
The Syr. has: “ Because they have wished to 
pollute the sanctuary of the glory of Thy 
name.” 

and to cast down, @’c.] Fritzsche notes : 
“kal ante caraBadeiy delevi; abest a ii, iii. 


UD ti EX: 


down with sword the horn of thy 
altar. 
9 Behold their pride, and send thy 
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10 *Smite by the deceit of my lips # Judg. 4. 

the servant with the prince, and the & 5. 26. 

prince with the servant: break down « jude. 5. 


wrath upon their heads: give into their stateliness by the hand of a2, £ 

mine hand, which am a widow, the woman. ioe 

power that I have conceived. 11 “For thy power standeth not in oe 
& 16. 8. & 20. 6. 


X. 44, 55, 58, al.” The construction, how- the Old Lat. ex Jabiis suasionis meae (but 


ever (a climax), seems to require it, and the 
Syr. has it. “Sword” is again oidypos: 
Syr. ‘‘iron;” cf. Lat. ferrum, in the phrase 
“ferro et igne.” 

the horn of thy altar.| ‘The Syriac has 
“horns.” See Exod. xxvii. 2; Ezek. xliii. 15. 
To cut off the horns of the altar would be at 
once to mutilate and to profane it. But per- 
haps the phrase is figurative, and means “ to 
abase thine altar,” “ shamefully overthrow it :” 
cf. the frequent expression “to lift up or 
exalt the horn of a person” (x Sam. il. 1, 10; 
Ps, Ixxv. 4, 5; xcil. 10; cxlviil. 14); also Job 
xvi. 15, “I have defiled my horn in the 
dust ;” Lam. ii. 3, “He hath cut off all the 
horn of Israel.” In that case, the singular is 
not collective, as Fritzsche supposes, 

9. their pride.| Codd. 19, 108 have the 
plur. ras wmepnpavias = either their 
haughty doings, displays of haughtiness, or 
their exceeding haughtiness (intensive plural). 
See ch. vi. 19 supra. 

send thy wrath.| Greek dmdaretdoy, “ send 
off,” God’s wrath being a messenger of ven- 
geance, The original phrase occurs in the Song 
of Moses, with which we have already noted 
other points of contact (see Exod. xv. js Cie 
Mark iv. 29. 

upon their heads.| Greek eis kepadas adrér. 
The preposition prob. represents Heb. 3, as in 
1 Kings ii. 33; Ps. vii. 16 (17); Amos1. 4, 12. 

give into mine hand, which am a widow.] 
The German can imitate the Greek more 
closely: ‘‘ Gieb in meine, der Wittwe, Hand,” 
Lit. it is: “ Put in the hand of me the widow 
the strength that I thought of;” ze. the 
strength requisite for the execution of my 
purpose: an allusion, asit would seem, to her 
intended slaughter of Holofernes and the 
physical strength that feat would demand. 
Cf. the Vulg.: Fac Domine ut gladio proprio 
ejus superbia amputetur. ‘The word xpdros, 
however, may have the more general meaning 
of praise, glory, or victory; cf. Ps. vill. 2, 
xxix. 1; Exod. xv. 2 (Heb. TY); and ch. viii. 
32 supra: also Luke i. 51. 

10. dy the deceit of my lips.| The Greek is 
of a more Hebraic cast: ex xewWéwv amarns 
pov, “out ‘of the lips of my deceit,” te. 
through or with my deceiving lips. Cf. Ps. 
xvii, 1, MDT snp, “lips of deceit.” The 
Syr. has: “with the deception of my lips ;” 


» 


Cod. Corb. and Vulg. charitatis, reading 
ayarns). ‘The only references in Trommius 
for dmarn are Judith ix. 10, 13; xvi. 6. As 
to the morality of Judith’s wiles, Arnald 
quotes, ‘“Dolus an virtus quis in hoste 
requirat?” Cf. Judg. iv. 18 sqgg.; Num. xxxi, 
16; 1 Sam. xvi. 2; 2 Kings vi. 18, 19. 

the servant with the prince, and the prince 
with the servant.| Lit. bondman upon 
prince, and prince upon his servant: cf. note 
on v. 3 supra. But both doddos and deparray 
render the Heb, TAY, servus, and the Syr. has 
simply, “smite man upon chief.” There is 
an allusion in this first half of the verse 
(omitted in Codd. 58, 71) to the deceit by 
which Simeon and Levi overcame the She- 
chemites (vw. 3 supra). The Vulgate has: 
Capiatur laqueo oculorum suorum in me, et 
percuties eum ex labiis charitatis meae. This 
may depend on S. Jerome’s Chaldee MS. 
Cf. Midrash J. ii. “ Let him be caught in the 
snare of his eyes, to love me; and make him 
sick with the sickness of desire for me.” 


break down their stateliness.| The Greek 
is peculiar : Opavcoy avray (avrod, 58) rd avd- 
ornpa (so Codd. iii. 55, 236, 248, 249, co. Ald. 
The common reading is dvdorepa, a very 
doubtful form: see Fritzsche, ‘Das Buch 
Judith, p. 177). The verb may be a reminis- 
cence of Exod. xv, 6: “ Thy right hand, O 
Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemy” (€Opav- 
cev = Heb. YUM). ’Avdornua may mean 
height, tallness, of a mountain or a plant 
(Theophr.) ; or /oftiness, majesty, e.g. dvaor. 
Baowcxov, royal majesty (Diod. xix. 92); 
avdor. Wuxns (Longin. vii. 2). The Heb. was 
prob. MiP, Leight, stature, a term used me- 
taphorically in Isa. x. 33: “‘ The high ones of 
stature shall be hewn down, and the haughty 
shall be humbled.” Cf. also Isa. xxxvii. 24. 
The LXX. does not render this word by dva- 
ornua anywhere else, but Aquila, Theodotion, 
and Symmachus have done so. Cf. ch. xii. 8 
infra. The Syr, has: “And the prince— 
break thou his strength by the hand of a 
female” (a1.eaX, the word used in vw 11 
supra). The Old Lat. has substantiam, as if 
the Heb. had been 53)’, which is rendered 
dvdornpa in Gen, vii. 4, 23. (But Cod. 
Corb. has Allide surrectionem illorum.) 

by the hand of a woman.| So as to couple 
dishonour with ruin. Cf. Judges ix. 54. 

we 
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multitude, nor thy might in strong 
men: for thou art a God of the af- 
flicted, an helper of the oppressed, an 
upholder of the weak, a protector of 
the forlorn, a saviour of them that 
are without hope. 

12 I pray thee, I pray thee, O God 
of my father, and God of the inherit- 


This detail is repeated, ch. xiii. 15; xvi. 6. 
Ondeva = NIP) rather than NWN. So Syr. 
The Old Lat. according to Codd. Reg. and 
Germ. has: in manu viduae, ut sciant omnia 
regna quoniam tu es Deus. ‘The Vulgate 
amplifies: “‘ Da mihi in animo constantiam ut 
contemnam illum, et virtutem ut evertam 
illum: Erit enim hoc memoriale nominis tui, 
cum manus feminae dejecerit eum.” Cf. 
Midr.: “And put in my soul firmness to 
cespise him, and in my hand might and power 


ow M3) to destroy him.” Cf. also Judges 
iv. 9. 

11. See the marginal references, which are 
very apposite. Cf. also 2 Kings vi. 17; 
IRSNEXXoR PP EIGCIESH Ix eT 

might.| 9 Svvacreia; Heb. NII, 
“ prowess,” “ valour,” Ps. Ixxx. 2. Cod. 58 
has “thy gift” (8do1s), and so the Syr. and 
Old Lat. Other readings are: ddtvapis 
(Codd. 19, 108) and deE/a (x.). 

the afflicted.| Or, oppressed ; Greek rarei- 
vol, Heb. prob. OY. Cf. Luke i. 52. The 
article is wanting in the Greek before this, 
and the following class-names, because the 
condition and character of the persons spoken 
of are prominent in the speaker’s mind. 

the oppressed.| The Greek is edarrdver, 
“inferiors;” and the Heb. was prob. 03 
or DMWY, “little, insignificant, feeble folk.” 


Syr. ey parvuli: Matt. ii. 6 5 v. 19. 


upholder.| avriinnmrop. Cf. Luke i. 54, 
avreddBero. The LXX. uses the noun to 
render several Hebrew terms denoting refuge 
and defender, Cf. Ps. iii. 3 ; xvill. 2; Ixxxviil. 
Xe xAbit, CP 

a protector of the forlorn.) amreyvoopevey 
oxerragtys. ‘Che former term means persons 
given up in despair, regarded as in hopeless 
plight, e.g. by physicians, Plut. ‘ Pericl.’ 13. 
Heb. 7358, perditus ; cf. the Syriac. The 
other term, oxemacr}s, one who | shelters, 
occurs in Exod. xy. 2 and Ps. Ixxi. 6. “ Them 
that are without hope,” should rather. be fo/é 
despaired of. The word dmndmicpévos is a 
later synonym of dmeyveopévos 3 and occurs 
in Isa, xxix. 19 as=jV3N, A.V. “the 
poor.” For the other term see 2 Macc. ix. 


JUDITH. 


IX. [v. 12—13. 
ance of Israel, Lord of the heavens 
and earth, Creator of the waters, 
King of every creature, hear thou my 
prayer : 

13 And make my speech and de- 
ceit to be their wound and stripe, 
who have purposed cruel things against 
thy covenant, and thy hallowed house, 


22. (Cod. 58, the Syr., and Old Lat. omit 
okerragris ann ric pevav.) 

12. I pray thee, I pray thee.| Lit. yea, yea; 
Greek val, vai, 6 Oeds k.r.r. Cf. Matt. v. 37. 
The Syriac has: “ Yea, O Lord, God of my 
father.” Cod. 58, xupie 6 eds. So Old Lat. 
At the end, as at the beginning of her prayer, 
she dwells on the deed of her forefather 
Simeon (7. 2). 

God of the inheritance of Israel.| A phrase 
not occurring in O. T. Israel is often called 
God’s “inheritance” or domain—non—e.g. 
x Sam. x. 1, xxvi. 19; 2 Kings xxi. 14; 
Ps, xxviii. 9, lxxvili. 62; Isa. xix. 25. See 
ch. xill. 5 infra. Here the meaning may 
either be this, or else that God is Israel’s 
“inheritance” and peculiar property: cf. 
Josh. xiii. 33; Ps. xvi. 5. In either case, the 
point insisted on is that God is specially the 
God of Israel. The next words declare that 
the God of Israel is the Almighty Maker and 
Ruler of the world. “Lord (déc7ora=})18) 
of the heavens and (the) earth” is nearly 
equivalent to the Saviour’s “ Lord (xipie) of 
heaven and earth,” Matt. xi. 25. The phrase 
is not found in O. T. ‘Creator of the 
waters ” is added because earth and sky and 
sea comprise the visible world. This, too, is 
a non-Biblical phrase, but cf. Amos v. 8, ix. 6. 


King of every creature.| So Codd. 58, 44, 
al. Syriac: ‘ King of all creatures” (so also 
Rom.1.25). Fritzsche edits 8. raons kriceds 
gov, “King of all thy creation ;” another 
extra-Biblical phrase. The pronoun may 
have been omitted by some MSS. and Syr. 
and Old Lat., because it seemed to suggest 
that there were other creatures outside the 
dominion of God. For xricis cf. ch. xvi. 
11; Wisd. xvi. 24; Ecclus, xvi. 18: and for 
ktiotns, Ecclus. xxiv. 8; 2 Macc. i. 24. 

13. make my speech and deceit to be.| Ads 
Adyov pou... eis Tpadpa x.7.A., a Common 
Hebraism : pypd 727 ANI); cf. Gen. xvii. 20, 
and ch. x. 8 infra. Instead of “ my speech ” 
the Syriac has “ my craft”—,,\a.. “ Stripe” 
or weal—poroy—is the Heb. 17130. Both 
“wound ” and “stripe” occur in Gen. iv. 23 
(the song of Lamech). Cf. also for the latter, 
D Pethieoas 


awho have purposed cruel things (ox\npa = 


Vv. 14—3. | 


and against the top of Sion, and 
against the house of the possession of 
thy children. 

14 And make every nation and 
tribe to acknowledge that thou art 
the God of all power and might, and 
that there is none other that pro- 
tecteth the people of Israel but thou. 


CHAPTER X. 


3 Judith doth set forth herself. 10 She and 
her maid go forth into the camp. 17 The 
watch take and conduct her to Holofernes. 


JUDG iTx.. X. 


OW after that she had ceased 
Me to cry unto the God of Israel, 
and had made an end of all these 
words, 

2 She rose where she had fallen 
down, and called her maid, and went 
down into the house, in the which 
she abode in the sabbath days, and in 
her feast days, 

3 And pulled off the sackcloth 
which she had on, and put off the 
garments of her widowhood, and 
washed her body all over with water, 


nivp, Gen. xlii. 7, 30) against thy covenant. | 
A similar phrase occurs in Dan. xi. 28, “ His 
heart shall be against the holy covenant”— 
another indication that our author is writing 
in Maccabean times. Cf. also Ps. Ixxxiil. 
3 599. 

the tep of Sion.| This phrase, not found 
elsewhere, is like Num. xxili. 28, “the top of 
Peor;” Amos i. 2, “the top of Carmel.” 
Instead of kopudi 3. (WN, caput) the usual 
expression was dpos &. (11, mons), and so the 
Syriac here. 


14. And make every nation and tribe to 
acknowledge.| Lit. And make upon (=in) 
every nation and every tribe knowledge, that 
it may know, &c. Fritzsche edits emi mavrés 
Zévovs cov, confining the reference to the 
Jewish people. But the universal scope is 
surely much more appropriate ; cf. 2 Kings 
xix. 19, when Hezekiah prays for deliverance, 
“that all the kingdoms of the earth may 
know that thou art the Lord God, even thou 
only.” Cf. also Ps. lxxxili, 18. Codd. 58, 
248, 249, and the Old Lat. omit the pronoun. 
The common text, found also in Cod. x., 
is én way 7o €Ovos x... The Syriac has: 
“make thou unto all thy people and unto all 
the tribes, that they may know,” &c. But the 
Vulgate: Ut... . omnes gentes agnoscant 
quia tu es Deus, et non est alius praeter te. 


protecteth.| wtmepacrifwv, for which see 
chaps. V. 203 Vl. 5 supra. 


CHAPTER X. 


1. Noav after that.) Lit. and it came to 
pass when. The narrative of chaps. x., 
xi. 1-5, is apparently modelled on the Greek 
Esth. v. 1-15. 

made an end of all these words.| It is not 
necessary to supply Aadodea or AaAnoa with 
ouverérece: cf. 1 Sam. xxiv. 17; 2 Sam. xi. 
19; 1 Chron. xvi. 2; 2 Chron. vil. 1. The 


verb here takes a direct accusative, as in 
Matt. vii. 28; Gen. ii. 2; 1 Kings vi. 9. 
The Vulgate omits the clause. 


2. She rose.| The Greek is xat avéorn; 
Bpmi. Codd. 58, 44, al. and the Syriac and 


Old Lat. omit the conjunction. 


where she had fallen down.| Lit. from her 
Sall—arb ths mracews—t.e. her prostrate atti- 
tude (bodily posture, not local position). See 


ch. ix. 1. But the Syr. has Zo LaSs» <o> 


“from where she was prostrate;” and Vulg. 
Surrexit de loco in quo jacuerat prostrata ad 
Dominum. 


went down.| From the roof: see ch. viii. 5. 


the house.| Codd, x. 23, 55, 44, 58, and 
the Syriac and Old Lat. read “her house.” 


Midrash J. ii. “the palace (52°) of her 
house,” which is suitable enough, if Judith is 
intended to suggest Salome the queen. 


in the which she abode.| Greek, ev 6 
dverpiBev ev aird. For this mode of express- 
ing the relative, see note on ch, vil. ro. She 
used to spend the sacred festivals in her 
house; ch. viii. 5. The Vulgate omits “and 
went .. . feast days.” 


3. pulled off:|  meptethd(e)ro OY rreptetre 
(Codd. 19, 108, 44, &c.). Cf. Hdt. it, 151, 
am. thv kuvenv, “to take off one’s helmet.” 
The verb means “to strip off all round,” not 
“to roll up” (Churton). Vulg. abstulit a se 
cilicium. So the Midrash. With the verse 
generally, cf. 2 Sam. xiv. 2; Ruth ii. 3. 


she had on.|  évededvxet, “she had put 
on.” But Codd. iil. 52, 64, al. evedidtoxero, 
“« she was wearing ;” cf. ch. ix. 1. 


washed her body all over.| A good ren- 
dering of mepuexAvoaro. The verb is classical; 
cf. Thucyd. vi. 3; Arist. “Mirab. 91. It 
occurs in Tobit vi. 2. The Syriac says er 
face; cf. ch. xvi..9. Midr. er body. 
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1 Gr. 


mitre. 


and anointed herself with precious 
ointment, and braided the hair of her 
head, and put on a'tire upon it, and 
put on her garments of gladness, 
wherewith she was clad during the 
life of Manasses her husband. 


Vd Te ees ‘Ive 4 


4 And she took sandals upon her 
feet, and put about her her bracelets, 
and fee chains, and her rings, and her 
earrings, and all her ornaments, and 
decked herself bravely, to allure the 
eyes of all men that should see her. 


precious ointment.) pdip@ maxei, “with 
thick oil, or unguent.” Syriac, “and anointed 
(with) oil, with choice (oil) ;” cf. Wisd. i. 7, 
where oivos wodvreAjs is rendered “choice 
wine” (laa ) Fritzsche quotes Pliny, ‘Hist. 


Nat.’ xiii. 2 : “ Prodigiosa cinnamomino pretia. 
Adijicitur cinnamo balaninum oleum ...; un- 
guentorum hoc crassissimum.” Cf, Isa. xxviil. 1. 
Mipoy is probably the Heb. OW: Amos vi. 6; 
Cant.i.2. The reading of Codd. 19, 108, 
pp Kadé, points to the JO "W of Ps. 
cxxxiii. 2. The Greek pvpov may be connected 


with the Heb. 139, myrrh, which was used in 
making ointment: Esth. ii. 12; Cant. v. 5. 
The Midrash actually has: “with ointment 
of myrrh.” 


braided.| Arranged, ordered. The Gk. is 
dvéra&ée ; but Codd. 19, 108 have dveE€(q)varo, 
pectinavit (so Old Lat.), and Cod. x. 
6véEave. The Old Lat. (cod. Corb.) has 
discriminavit —i.e. she parted. Midrash: 


mnie nydp nx ydpn, “and she braided 
the braids of her hair.” The Syriac repeats 
“she anointed,” /,.@%o. 


a tire.| An old English word, probably 
connected with German zier, “ ornament; ” 
aeren, - tonadom: ct, [sab ii. 18. rhe 
Greek is pirpa (see ch. fix. 2), and probably 
the Heb. was "85 (Zech. iii. 5; Isa. iii. 20), 
though the Midrash has 1M}. The woman’s 
turban is meant. In classical Greek, pirpa 
denotes a headband, or snood, with which 
females tied up their hair, and also a certain 
Persian headdress or turban: see Liddell and 
Scott, s.v.; cf ch. xvi. 8 infra. ‘The Syriac 
transposes this clause with the first clause of 
v. 4 (hitpa = [NSam). 

her garments of gladness.] Lit. the gar- 
ments of her gladness, which is Hebrew idiom 
for her festal garments; cf. Isa. lxi. 3, to. 
Instead of eorohicero, ac she used to dress,” 
Cod. x. has éxoopetro, “she used to deck 


herself.” Heb. simply vad, “to be clothed,” 
as in Esth, iv. 4. (So the Midrash.) 

4. And she took sandals upon her feet.) 
“Upon” should rather be “unto” or “for” 
(cis = bY: As a mourner, she had not worn 


sandals in the chamber on the roof: cf 
2 Sam. xv. 30; Isa. xx. 2, 4. Those she now 


put on would naturally be a beautiful pair ; 
see the special mention of “her sandal” in 
ch. xvi. 9. 

put about her her bracelets.| Or anklets. 
The Greek word yxAidav (not xALdav. See 
Dindorf ad Aristoph. Fragm. 309) may mean 
either. The list of female ornaments here 
may be compared with the much longer one 
in the prophetic satire, Isa. iii. 16-24. In 
that passage (v. 20) yAidov = TW, “a step- 
ping-chain ;” but in Num. xxxi. 50 yAid@v = 
iTTSN, an armlet or bracelet, and so the Vulg. 


(dextraliola) and the Syriac (1a \a0) here. 
‘The Old Lat. has periscelides, “ anklets.” 

ra Wédua (so Codd. iii. x.; vulgo, 
In Isa. iii. 20, as here, this term 
follows rovs yAidwvas. The word means 
armlet or anklet. Lat. armilla. In Num. 
Xxxi. 50 edcov = VIDS; cf. Gen. xxiv. 22, 


“ bracelets for her hands.” Syriac: aaXo}; 
i.e. periscelides or armillae efus. 

earrings.) td éveria. The Heb, Of is 
so rendered by LXX. and Vulgate (inaures), 
even in Gen. xxiv. 47 and Isa. ili. 21, where 
it means a nose-ring. It may have had that 
meaning in the Heb. here. The Syriac has 


Midrash: o°>»3y. 
ornaments.| Or adornment—xécpos = TW. 


Exod. xxxilil. 4-6. Midrash: MO ip 1/3), 
“and her twenty-four ornaments ” (wid. Isa. 
ili, 18 s9q.). 

decked herself bravely.| Cf. Isa. iii. 18, 
“bravery” = finery. So Hamlet speaks of 
“This érave o’erhanging firmament.” ‘The 
Greek exad\X\oricato ofddpa, “adorned her- 
self exceedingly,” is classical; cf. Plat. ‘Symp.’ 
174 A. Heb. MBN: Jer. iv. 203 NCh. jer: 
4. The Vulgate’ improves the text to this 
effect: Cui etiam Dominus contulit splen- 
dorem: quoniam omnis ista compositio non 
ex libidine, sed ex virtute pendebat: et ideo 
D. hance in illam pulchritudinem ampliavit, 
ut incomparabili decore omnium oculis ap- 
pareret. 


chains. | 


WéNua). 


Nao -O, inaures ejus. 


to allure.| Greek eis amdrnow, “ for be- 
guiling ;” cf. ch. ix. 13. But Cod. 58, eis 
dprayny; and so the Syriac, ad arripiendos 


y 
oculos hominum (2.04); and Old Lat. 


Or, 


wrapped, 


or, pack 


v. 5—8.] 


5 Then she gave her maid a bottle 
of wine, and a cruse of oil, and filled 
a bag with parched corn, and lumps 
of figs, and with fine bread; so she 
"folded all these things together, and 
ed. laid them upon her. 

6 Thus they went forth to the gate 
of the city of Bethulia, and found 


On the other hand, Codd. iii. x. ets dadvrnow, 
“to meet,” an easier reading. Ch. xvi. 9, 
“Her sandal ravished his eye” (jjpracev), 
confirms dpray7y here. 


5. a bottle of wine.|  daoxorvtivny owov, 
a leathern canteen of wine: Antiph. Mel. i. ; 
Menander Kapx. 6, and LXX. vrivn (2) 
was a flask covered with plaited osier, like a 
Florence oil-flask. See Pollux, x. 733 vil. 174. 
Codd. x., 58, doxov. Vulg. ascoperam = 
doxénnpay, “a leather travelling-bag” (Suet. 
‘Nero, 45). Old Lat. ascopam. Syriac, 


laX, utrem. Midrash: } non) 25h 483, 
“a skin of milk and a bottle of wine.” ‘The 
“skin of milk” may be a trace of an older 
narrative. 


cruse of oil.] 
74, 76; vulgo, kaprypakny) edalov. 

The word is related to kaa or kaya, and 
occurs in 1 Kings xvii. 12, 14, 16, as the 
rendering of Heb. NGDY, ampulla, “ vial” or 
“cruse” for oil. Kadpwa is a basket, casket 
(Hesych.). Photius and Suidas write xcawa. 


Cf, Lat. capsa, capsula. Midrash: mmby. 


a bag.| mnpav, “wallet:” Matt. x. 10; 
and ch. xiii. 10, 15 infra. (Fritzsche: Reise- 
brotsack.) 

parched corn.| Greek addirev, “ peeled 
or pearl-barley,” “ barley-groats,” or “barley- 
meal,” the Lat. polenta; and so Old Lat. and 


0 vy 
Vulg. polentam; Syr. [Dsus The LXX. 


sometimes has this word for Heb. sp, 
tostum, i.e. green ears of corn, wheat or 
barley, roasted and rubbed out in the hand— 
a practice still in vogue with the Arabs. See 
Gesenius, ‘Thesaurus,’ s.v. Fritzsche says, 
“’AXdurov ist Gerstengraupen, ra ciddura die 
Brode daraus.” But this is questionable, and 
“bread ” ismentioned in the next line. Mid- 
rash: NDP, “ meal.” 


lumps of figs.| Rather, a cake of figs— 
mahaOn Heb. nba; T Sam, xxv. 18. 


Codd. 74, 76, and the Syr. and Vulg. have 
plur. Cod. x. and Midrash omit. 


fine bread.| Rather, pure loaves. “ Ka6a- 
pay,” says Fritzsche, “is wanting in 44, 71, 


CUD TH. UX, 


standing there Ozias, and the ancients 
of the city, Chabris and Charmis. 

7 And when they saw her, that 
her countenance was altered, and her 
apparel was changed, they wondered 
at her beauty very greatly, and said 
unto her. 


8 The God, the God of our fathers, 


74, 76, Syr., Old Lat., Vulg., but is certainly 
genuine.” Everything belonging to the 
heathen was considered “unclean:” cf. ch. 
Mier, 2s) Dania Ssaelobpiter, 141 Geny xiii: 
32; Amos vii. 17 (“a polluted land,” ze. a 
heathen or foreign land). 


so she folded all these things together.| 
Rather, And she packed up all her vessels or 
things. After the “pure loaves,” Codd. 19, 
108 add “and cheese;” so Vulg. e¢ caseum ; 
58, “and she threw into it cheese” (so Syr. 
and Old Lat.). Heb. ny33 (obexaero: 
only); so the Midrash. “Packed up” is 
mepteOim\woe, for which Liddell and Scott 
refer to this passage only. ‘The Syr. renders 
how, “ bound up,” “ tied round ;” the Vulg. 
omits the whole clause. 


6. Thus they went forth.] Codd. 19, 108, 
kai eEnAOov auddrepa. Cod. 58, kat e&ndOo- 
cay oi Ovo dua Kal emopevOnoav. So Syr. and 
Old Lat. Cf. Gen. xxii. 6-8; 2 Kings ii. 6. 
For “the ancients,” see ch. viii. 10. 


7. The Greek of this verse stands thus in 
Fritzsche : ‘Qs d€ eiSov airy, Kai jy nAoLw= 
pévoy TO mpdcwroy avrns, kal THY OTOAIY peTa= 
BeBAnkviay adrijs, Kat eOavpacay x.7.d. He 
explains the clause kal jv nAoL. 7d mpdo. adrijs 
as a parenthesis, giving the reason for the 
following é¢@avpacay. But the construction 
is in that case decidedly awkward, as riv 
orodny peraseB. evidently depends on eidov, 
and is equally part of the reason for the 
elders’ wonder. If 7 be omitted, and peraBeB. 
avrns be transposed (according to Codd. x. 19, 
108, 236, 76), we get the sense: “ Now when 
they saw her, and her countenance altered 
and her apparel changed, they wondered, &c.” 
The xai introduces the apodosis, as so often: 
see ch. v. 20. Mera/$eBX. is passive; cf. the 
middle use in classical Greek, e.g. Plat. ‘Rep.’ 
553 A; Hdt. viii. 109. The Syr. is: “And 
they saw the change of her countenance and 
the covering of her garments, and they 
wondered greatly at her beauty.” Wolff says 
they did not expect to find her still so charm- 
ing, as she was from thirty to forty-five years 
old (?). 

8. The God, the God of our fathers.| The 
first 6 Oess should be omitted, with Codd. 
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give thee favour, and accomplish thine 
enterprizes to the glory of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and to the exaltation 
of Jerusalem. Then they worshipped 
God. 

g And she said unto them, Com- 
mand the gates of the city to be 
opened unto me, that J may go forth 
to accomplish the things whereof ye 
have spoken with me. So they com- 
manded the young men to open unto 
her, as she had spoken. 


give thee favour.| So Codd. 58, 11, and 
the Syr. and Old Lat. (66 cou xdpiv). But 
Fritzsche rightly edits dan oe eis yapu, “ give 
(or make) thee into favour ”—which represents 
a different Heb. phrase, viz. pont JIM’; see 
Neh. i. 11 and ch. ix. 13 supra; Gen. xvii. 20, 
xlviii. 4. 


enterprizes.| ta emurndetpata = studia, 


instituta ; Heb. pom, “ actions,” Deut. 
XKVHIL020. SYD) 45 ZN a5) “thy deed of 


craft.” Vulg. omne consilium tui cordis. 


to the glory.| «is yavpiapa, ze. resulting 
in the “glory” or pride of Israel. For the 
word see ch. xv. 9, ix..9 (the verb) ; Isa. xii. 
7. For tWoua, “ exaltation ’—Ni1\1—see 
(lay Abi, Wy SA Gal lice Seen ee Ne shae 
has |w.oaw, “ praise,” and [Sco», “exaltation.” 


Then they worshipped God.| So Codd. 23, 
44, 52, 55, al. But 58, Syr., Old Lat. refer 
the action to Judith only. She prob. bowed 
her head or prostrated herself in pious 
assent to the prayer of the Elders. Kat 
mecovoa ert mpoacamov mpoaekvynae (Cod. 58). 
Movers thinks the Greek translator mistook 


DION INAVA, “and she bowed herself unto 
them,” .e. to the elders, for oribub "wm, 


“and she bowed herself unto God.” ‘This 
is unlikely. Cf. ch. viii. ro seg., 28 seg. 


9. to accomplish the things whereof.| «is 
Tedelwow Toy Adywv ov é€dadnoare, “ unto 
fulfilment of the words which ye have spoken.” 
Cf, Luke i. 45. 


as she had spoken.| Rather, as they spake 
(Ze. promised) : see ch. vili. 35. “‘ She spake” 
is the reading of Codd. iii. x. 64, al. and the 
Syriac. “She spake unto them :” Codd. 19, 
108. 

The Vulgate gives the passage vv. 6-9 
thus : “ And when they had come to the gate 
of the city, they found Ozias in waiting and the 
elders of the city, who, when they had seen 
her, were lost in admiration of her beauty; 
yet without asking her any questions,.they let 


MO DITE.. XK. 


[v. 9-12. 


10 And when they had done so, 
Judith went out, she, and her maid 
with her; and the men of the city 
looked after her, until she was gone 
down the mountain, and till she had 
passed the valley, and could see her 
no more. 

11 Thus they went straight forth 
in the valley: and the first watch of 
the Assyrians met her, 

12 And took her, and asked her, 
Of what people art thou? and whence 


her pass through, saying: ‘The God of our 
fathers give thee favour, and confirm all the 
purpose of thy heart with His courage, that 
Jerusalem may make her boast of thee, and 
thy name be in the number of the holy ones 
and the just.’ And they that were there said 
all with one voice: So be it! so be it!” 


10. looked after her.| Were, or, continue 
looking; ameckxomevov. Cod. 58 has kat 
ereakorevoay of aydpes k.t.’. The forms in 
-edo for -é» are post-classical: Lobeck, 
‘Phryn.’ p. 591. ’Asooxomrém means to look 
away from all things else and at a single object. 
The word does nof “contain the idea of 
looking down from above” (Bissell). Cf. 
Soph. ‘ Oed. Tyr.’ 7463; ‘ Oed. Col.’ 1195. 


and till she had passed.| The and is want- 
ing in the Greek, except in Codd. 19, 108, 249, 
which read kai 817 Ge, omitting €ws. Fritzsche 
explains di7\6e—“ bis sie hindurchging, hin—- 
durchzugehen anfing ;” and this is doubtless 
right. ‘The Heb. was probably an imperfect 
TAUA WN TW. See Gen. xxvil. 44, 45. The 
Syr. has: “ And when the twain had come to 
the valley, they saw her nomore.” ‘The inci- 
dent of the townsfolk gazing after the depart- 
ing heroine is highly dramatic; and the way 
in which “the mountain” and “the valley ” 
are spoken of seems to indicate a real locality 
known to the author. 

Cod. 58 reads: as b€ SiupdOocay emi roy 
muA@va (an error for avAéva; repeated in 
Old Lat. atrium. The Syriac has it cor- 
rectly). 


ll. Thus they went straight forth.| And 
they were going straight on. The phrase eis 
evdetav, i.e. 6Sdv, Occurs in Gen. Xxxili. 12 ; 
Jer. iil, 2. Cf. ch. xiii, 20: én’ edOeiav. 


the first watch.| An outpost, or picket, or 
advanced guard. Cod. 58, the Syr. and Old 
Lat. have: and she met the advanced guard of 
the Assyrians. Cf.ch. xiv. 2. This appears 
to be preferable; but cf. Gen. xxxii. 1. 


12. Of what people art thou?] 


Syriac ; 
“ What is thy news?” 


v. 13—18.] 


comest thou? and whither goest 
thou? And she said, I am a woman 
of the Hebrews, and am fled from 
them : for they shall be given you to 
be consumed: 

13 And I amcoming before Holo- 
fernes the chief captain of your army, 
to declare words of truth; and I will 
shew him a way, whereby he shall 
go, and win all the hill, country, 
without losing the body or life of any 
one of his men. 

14, Now when the men heard her 
words, and beheld her countenance, 
they wondered greatly at her beauty, 
and said unto her, 


a woman.| A daughter. Cf. the Syriac 
“sons of the city” = “men of the city,” 
v. 10, and “sons of Asshur” = “ Assy- 
rians,” v. 11. The old designation “ He- 
brews ” is used in imitation of such passages 
as Gen. xl. 15, xli. 12; Exod. i. 15, ii. 6, iii. 18. 
See also Ewald, ‘ Hist. Isr.’ iii. 2, 562. 


am fled.| I am running away — drobi- 
dpackw. Cf. Gen. xvi. 6-8, 12. This begins 
the amdrn of which she spoke in ch. ix. 10 
(cf. vw. 13). 


Sor they shall be given you, ©'c.| Lit. Because 
they are about (wéddovor) to be given to you for 
food. Cf. Num. xiv. 9; ch. vi. 3 supra. 


13. J will shew him a way.| Lit., J will 
shew before his face a way; i.e. explain in his 
presence. 


win.|  Kkuptetoet, “he shall become lord 
of,” “ gain possession of ” (Polyb. i. 7, 11, &c.). 
Gin WMacciiyi,63 ; vill. 16);) xt. 8 s)xv. 129. 

without losing, dsc.| This is a fair para- 
phrase of the Greek, which is sufficiently 
curious. Literally: “and there shall not be 
missing (or perish) of his men one flesh, nor 
yet (one) living ‘spirit.” 

The verb dcafpeoveiv, “to be discordant,” 
“to disagree,” has in later Greek the further 
meanings, “to be missing or lost,’—e.g. of 
books, Diod. Sic. xvi. 3, e& dy (BiBAwv dxrd) 
révre Stahovodow,—and “to fail,” deficere, 
“ breathe one’s last,” “die ;” e.g. Clem. Rom. 
Hom. ix. 17, 18, xii. 4, &c. See 1 Sam. xxx. 


19; Heb. 172 xd, “nothing was missing ;” 
and the synonymous 7)53 xO in Num. xxxi. 
49. In Josh. xxiii. 14, Dp) x, “there hath 
not fallen (to the ground),” is rendered od 
Stehavycev. “Flesh” (cap§ = W3) means 
“body,” as in Gen. ii. 24. 


J DTH. x. 


15 Thou hast saved thy life, in 
that thou hast hasted to come down 
to the presence of our lord: now 
therefore come to his tent, and some 
or us shall conduct thee, until they 
have delivered thee to his hands. 

16 And when thou standest before 
him, be not afraid in thine heart, but 
shew unto him according to thy word; 
and he will entreat thee well. 

17 Then they chose out of them 


an hundred men 'to accompany her 10» end 


: they pre- 

and her maid; and they brought her fared a 
chariot 

to the tent of Holofernes. Jor her. 


18 Then was there a concourse 
throughout all the camp: for her 


“ Living spirit,” mvedpa fons = ON MA, 
Gen. Vi. 17 5 vil. 15. 
Syriac: ‘And there shall not be lost 


(1.23, errabit=peribit) from him one of the 
sons of flesh, nor a spirit of life.” 


14. bebeld.| xatrevonoay, “ observed well;” 
either 0°27 or simply AN). 


they wondered greatly at her beauty.] 
Literally, “ And it (ze. her countenance) was 
before them (= in their sight) exceeding 
wonderful in beauty ”—a sort of parenthesis 
—‘“then (kal) they said unto her.” So Fritz- 
sche: but it seems simpler to suppose the 
apodosis to begin with kai karevénoay. ‘‘ Now 
when the men heard her words, they observed 
her countenance, and it was in their sight 
wonderful. ...and they said.” So the 
Syriac. 

15. Thou hast saved thy life.| Mark iii. 4; 
Ps. Ixxii. 13. Cod. 58 adds cis dyaddv, 
“unto good;” Syriac (Aa aX. So Old Lat. 


until they have delivered.| So Codd. ii. x. 
19,108. €ws (Codd. 19, 108, dy) rapaddai ce. 
Fritzsche edits és mapadacovor, “ until they 
shall deliver,” which is the Heb. construction. 


16. when .. Rather. faronetere 
declare (v. 13). 


17. an hundred men.| This escort, as 
Fritzsche remarks, is somewhat large. But 
the writer may have intentionally named a 
large number, to suggest the idea of the 
multitude of the besiegers. 


. . shew. | 


to accompany her.| Gk. kal mapélevéay 
avry x.7-A, ‘and they yoked them beside,” i.e. 
“set them on either side of her and her maid.” 
Cf. Eurip. ‘Ion, 22: gpovpw m. dtrAake 
oaparos. Old Lat. adjunxerunt; Syriac, 
“ and they delivered her and her maid (unto 
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Doe 


coming was noised among the tents, 
and they came about her, as she 
stood without the tent of Holofernes, 
till they told him of her. 

19 And they wondered at her 
beauty, and admired the children of 
Israel because of her, and every one 
said to his neighbour, Who would 
despise this people, that have among 
them such women? surely it is not 
good that one man of them be left, 


JUDITH, 2X, 


[v. I9g—22. 


who being let go might deceive the 
whole earth. 

20 And they that lay near Holo- 
fernes went out, and all his ser- 
vants, and they brought her into the 
tent. 

21 Now Holofernes rested upon 
his bed under a canopy, which was 
woven with purple, and gold, and 
emeralds, and precious stones. 

22 So they shewed him of her; 


them).” The margin is wrong; cf. ch. xv. 11. 
Bissell renders “ they accompanied her,” as if 
the verb were middle. 


18. was noised.| SveBonOn. Cf. Gen. xlv. 
16: kat dueB. avy eis Toy oikoy Papae. 
Cod. 58 has d:émece, i.e. got out, spread abroad, 
e.g. eis TO oTparevpa (Plutarch, ‘ Galba, 22). 

Instead of éXOdvres éxvkAovy the same MS. 
has 7#AGocay Kal €xvKA@oar, which is the Heb. 
construction ; and so Syr. and Old Lat. 


19. wondered at... admired.| éOavipaCov 
“they were admiring,” both times. Cod. 58 
has the aorist é@avyacay, and inserts kai 
mapedéxovro Tovs Ndyous aris 6tt Hoav 
ayaboi opdédpa. So the Syriac and Old Lat. 
“ Admired the children of Israel because of 
her ”—éOatpatoy rovs viols "lo. am avtns—is 
a construction found also in Greek writers of 
the silver age: e.g. Plut. ‘Romulus,’ 7, Qavpa- 
(av dro Tov Gwpatos Tov veavioxoy. In the 
classical period they wrote @avp. tua Tivos, 
or emi rit, or did Te. 


Who would despise.| tis katappovncet. 
The Heb. impf. may mean “would, or can, 
or could.” With the sentiment of the verse, 
cf. the remark of the Trojan Elders about 
the beauty of Helen (Il. itl. 156-158). 


surely it is not good.| Ort ov Kady éoTe K.T.A. 
“because (13) it is not good,” &c. 


Cod. 58 omits ére . . . rv yy. The Syriac 


0 
omits érz, and renders kaddy éore |Xo, oportet. 
n 


who being let go might deceive the whole 
earth.| ‘The plur. (ot, apeOévres) refers to 
the preceding pronoun “them.” “ Let go,” 
i.e. Out of their present durance in the 
blockaded city. 

“ Might deceive,” lit. “ will be able to out- 
wit (or trick) all the earth” (Svyqjcovrat 
katagopicagOa. Cf. ch. v. 11 supra. The 
Syr. here has the same verb, santa, as 


occurs in the Heb. of Exod. i. 10). They 
would cajole the world with the beauty of 
their women. Cf. the story of Samson and 


the Philistines; and Num. xxv. 1, 2, 18, 
XXxi. 16. 


20. they that lay near.| oi mapaxabev- 
Sovres. “They that were wont to sleep 
beside .. .” zc. to keep watch by... Trom- 
mius, and Liddell and Scott, refer to this 
passage only. Cod. 58 has madvres of mape- 
Spevorres, “all that were in constant attend- 


ance on H.” So the Syr. waand2 ASD; 


“all his attendants ;” Old. Lat. omnes deser- 
vientes. 


21. Now Holofernes rested.| And Holo- 
Jfernes was resting. Cf. ch. vill. 33. It was 
night. 


upon his bed under a canopy.| én THs KAWTS 
atrod €v T@ Kovereio. Instead of kroqs 
Codd. 19, 108, 23, 44, 71, 74, al. have oxnvijs, 
ze. “in his tent on the conopéum;” a 
conopéum being (see Liddell and Scott) an 
Egyptian bed, or couch furnished with 
mosquito curtains. Cf. Hdt. ii. 95. But 
k@veretoy appears to mean strictly the 
mosquito-net itself; and xAivns being the 
better reading, the sense is: ‘on his bed 
(or divan) within the mosquito-curtain.” 
Ch Hone: Ee pod gi 10 


*«Interque signa turpe militaria 
Sol adspicit conopium.” 

Juven. vi. 8; Propert. ili. 11, 45. The thing 
is mentioned again, ch. xili. 9, 15 ; Xvi. 19. 

which was woven with... gold, ds°c.] 
Fritzsche edits : ‘‘ which was (made) of purple 
(tissue), and gold, and emerald (Cod. 58, 
Syr. emeralds) and precious stones inwoven” 
(Aidoy modvrehdv Kabupacpévev. Codd. x. 
58, xabvpacpevoy, and so the Syr., Old. Lat., 
and A.V.). See Exod. xxviii. 6,17 (in the 


latter verse kabvdaivew = sn, ey See). 
With this state-bed of Holofernes, cf. the 
splendid couches on which Assurbanipal and 
his queen are enthroned, as represented on 
the sculptured slab in the British Museum. 
Cf. also Esther i. 6; Cant. ili. 7, 9, 10 (the 
state couches of Ahashwérosh and Solomon). 


Vv. 23—5.| 


and he came out before his tent with 
silver lamps going before him. 

23 And when Judith was come 
before him and his servants, they all 
marvelled at the beauty of her coun- 
tenance; and she fell down upon her 
face, and did reverence unto him: and 
his servants took her up. 


CHAPTER XI. 


3 Holofernes asketh Judith the cause of her 
coming. © She telleth him how and when he 
may prevail. 20 He is much pleased with 
her wisdom and beauty, 


HEN said Holofernes unto her, 
Woman, be of good comfort, 

fear not in thine heart: for I never 
hurt any that was willing to serve 


22. before his tent.| Lit. into the pro- 
scenium, or entry of the tent. Usually the 
word means the narrow stage in front of the 
scena of a Greek theatre. 

Instead of kai e&pAOev, Cod. 58 has 6 dé 
dkovoas e&n\Oev, and so the Syr. and Old. 
Lat. 


with silver lamps going before him.| Cod. 
58 adds: modAal ofpddpa’ kal eionyayov avriy 
mpos avtrov. So Syr. and Old Lat. The 
detail that the lamps were numerous looks 
original. It was still night, as appears from 
Chex113, 5. 

“Going before him” is mpodyoucat avrod. 
In Matt. il. 9 we read 6 dorip... . mponyev 
auTous. 

23. was come.| Came, 7Oe, for which 
Cod. 58 has gorn, “ stood ;” and so Syr. and 
Old Lat. 


before him.| xara mpdcwmoy avrod = y9B?: 
cf. 1 Sam. xvi. 8; 1 Kings iii. 15. Sometimes 
ite pmby, “over against,” “ opposite ;” e.g. 
Deut. xxxii. 49. Cf. ch. xi. 5. 

Midrash: ‘‘ And when the king saw her 
beauty and the splendour of her adornment, 
the fire of passion burnt in him, and he desired 
her; and the king was sick with the sickness 
of passion (PWN); and (so were) all his ser- 
vants the grandees (0°9N5) that sat before 
the king.” I think that here and elsewhere 
this Midrash bears traces of a Chaldee 
original. 


CHAPTER XI. 


1. Jurt.] éxaxaoa. Cod. 58, ekaxoroinaa. 
The Heb. word in either case might be 
‘nvan; cf. Gen. xix. 9, xxxi. 7. Those who 


JUDITH Xu XL 


Nabuchodonosor, the king of all the 
earth. 

2 Now therefore, if thy people 
that dwelleth in the mountains had 
not set light by me, I would not have 
lifted up my spear against them: but 
they have done these things to them- 
selves. 

3 But now tell me wherefore thou 
art fled from them, and art come 
unto us: for thou art come for safe- 
guard; be of good comfort, thou 
shalt live this night, and hereafter : 

4 For none shall hurt thee, but 
entreat thee well, as they do the 
servants of king Nabuchodonosor my 
lord. 

5 Then Judith said unto him, Re- 


had submitted to Holofernes had not come 
off wholly without hurt: see ch. ili. 8; il. 10 
supra. 

was willing.| npérice. ‘The verb aiperifa, 
to choose, select, is late Greek = aipotvpa. It 
occurs as a deponent in Ctes. Pers. 9 (cf. the 
reading of 58). Aiperéw (Cod. x.) is un- 
known. Cf. 1 Chron. xxviii. 4, 10 (the 
Pett, pes mexxvanl 2a CKiX 3.2 |(thesaone 

2. that dwelleth in the mountains.| Rather, 
the hill country. Codd. 58, 23, 44, al. read 
6 Aads.... 08 KaTotKodyTes, a constructio ad 
sensum, possible in Heb. 

set light by me.] épatduce. M3, Isa. xxvii. 
22. Cf. ch.i. 11; and wv. 22 izfra. Midrash: 
*IDND, 


lifted up my spear against them.] Cf. 
1 Sam. xvii. 11, XX. 33; 2 Sam. xxiii. 8, 18. 


3. But now.] Rather, And now ; and so in 
v.2. “Thou art fled,” &c. should be “ thou 
rannest away from them, and camest.” “ Art 
come ”—jkeus—recurs immediately after. 


for safeguard. | 
Job xiii. 16. 

4. For none shall hurt thee.| Rather, For 
there is none who shall wrong thee. In the 
next line “as they do” should be “as be- 
falleth” (yivera). Instead of the brachylogy,, 
“There is none who shall wrong thee, but 
(every one) shall treat thee well,” Codd. 19, 
108, 44, 71, 74, al. have the first person, “I 
will treat thee well.” So the Syriac: “ And 
I will do to thee as it is done to the servants, 
of my lord.” Similarly the Old Lat. 


5. Receive.| Le. favourably, Prov. iv. ro. 
In imputing the deliberate falsehoods and 


Or, into safety. Cf. 


33% 


Dor 


ceive the words of thy servant, and 
suffer thine handmaid to speak in thy 
presence, and I will declare no lie to 
my lord this night. 

6 And if thou wilt follow the 
words of thine handmaid, God will 
bring the thing perfectly to pass by 
thee ; and my lord shall not fail of his 
purposes. 


JUDULHT IAL [v. 6—7. 


7 As Nabuchodonosor king of all 
the earth liveth, and as his power 
liveth, who hath sent thee for the 
upholding of every living thing: for 
not only men shall serve him by 
thee, but also the beasts of the field, 
and the cattle, and the fowls of the 
air, shall live by thy power under 
Nabuchodonosor and all his house. 


flatteries detailed in vv. 5-8 to his heroine, 
the author is evidently unconscious that such 
conduct is questionable in a moral point of 
view. He writes in accordance with ancient 
rather than modern standards of propriety : 
his belief is that the end justifies the means, 
and that an alien and an enemy has no rights. 
Even the modern world has been slow in 
attaining to the conviction that not every- 
thing is fair in war. Cf. Judg. iii. 20, 
iv. 18 sgg.; 1 Sam. xxl. 13 sgqg.; and Esther’s 
words in the Gk. Esth. v.17 sqg. It is re- 
lated of Balthazar Gerard, who killed William 
I., Prince of Orange, that “though he was a 
staunch Papist, he craftily behaved like a 
Protestant. He went to sermons and evening 
prayers; he had always Marot’s Psalms in his 
hands, or some other Protestant book. He 
read also Du Bartas’s ‘Poetical Week, and 
it was found that the place most worn out 
was the story of Judith murdering Holofer- 
nes” (‘ Hist. d’Alex. Farnese, duc de Parme,’ 
iii, 205, quoted in Bayle’s Dict. s. v. Judith.) 


6. God will bring the thing perfectly to pass 
by thee.|  tehelas mpaypa Tromoe peta ood 
6 Oeds, “ perfectly will God do a work with 
thee.” Cf the phrase roveiy @Acos pera twos, 
1 Sam. xx. 8, 14; and compare the Syriac 
text: “And if thou wilt hear my words, all 
that is in thy hands shall be fulfilled (to wit), 
all that God will do with thee.” ‘There 
appears to be a designed ambiguity in the 
words : “If Croesus pass the Halys, a mighty 
empire will be overthrown.” Vulg. perfectam 
rem faciet Dominus tecum. 

fail of his purposes.| Lit. fall from his 
enterprizes (ch. x. 8). Ps. v. 10: “ Let them 
fall from their purposes” (Heb. and LXX.). 
Syr.: “and my lord shall not fall from his 


‘designs Coss ;) as long as he liveth.” 


7. Judith confirms her words by an oath, 
‘swearing by the life of Nebuchadnezzar, “as 
Joseph swears by the life of Pharaoh in 
Gen. xlii. 15” (Churton). Cf. the oaths of 
Nebuchadnezzar himself, chaps. i. 12, ii. 12 
supra; and Ittai’s oath to David, “As the 
Lord liveth, and as my lord the king liveth,” 
2 Sam. xv. 21. ‘There is, of course, an inner 
arony in Judith’s oath. She professes to 


accept the heathen conception of Nebuchad- 
nezzar as a god on earth, nay, as the sole 
god, and accordingly swears by him as the 
strongest possible confirmation of the truth 
of her words; but all the while she is 
keenly conscious that an oath by a deity 
whose deity is denied possesses neither bind- 
ing force nor corroborative worth, and is 
moreover a gross mockery of those to whom 
it is offered. 


As Nabuchodonosor .. . liveth.| Lit. For 
Nabuchodonosor liveth... . and his power 
liveth, The sense is, By the life of Nebuchadnez- 
zar and the reality of his power, I declare that 
(6re) not only do men serve him through 
thee, but also, &c. Cf. ch. xi. 4, xiii 26, 
where the same construction recurs. 


for the upholding of every living thing.] 
Rather, for the correction or right ordering (eis 
katépOwaw) of every soul. Instead of wdaons 
auxns, Codd. 19, 108, 71, 74, 76,236, read 
maons ths yns- “ Soul” (puyx7, DI) is not 
in O. T. usage restricted to man, but includes 
all animate beings: e.g. Gen. i. 20, 21, 24. 


the beasts of the field . . . fowls of the air.] 
Cf. Dan. ii. 38: ‘“ And wheresoever the 
children of men dwell, the beasts of the field 
and the fowls of the heaven hath he given into 
thine hand, and hath made thee ruler over 
them all.” Baruch iii. 16, 17: “ Where are 
the princes of the heathen become, and such 
as ruled the beasts upon the earth; they that 
had their pastime with the fowls of the 
air. ..?” The “hunting inscriptions” of 
Assurbanipal present a striking parallel with 
these passages. The Assyrian sovereigns 
delighted to record the conquests of the 
chase as well as those of the battlefield. The 
words of Judith, Oriental hyperbole apart, 
may contain a reminiscence of the fact that 
the Assyrian and Babylonian sovereigns were, 
like Nimrod, mighty hunters as well as 
warriors ; and like the similar prophecies of 
Jeremiah (Jer. xxvii. 6; xxviii. 14), upon 
which they are doubtless partly based, their 
drift is an emphatic assertion of the absolute 
universality of Nebuchadnezzar’s sway. 


shall live by thy power under Nabuchodo- 
nosor and all his house.] ‘The context requires 


v. 8—11.| 


8 For we have heard of thy wisdom 
and thy policies, and it is reported in 


None, all the earth, that thou only art 'ex- 
cellent in allthe kingdom, and mighty 
in knowledge, and wonderful in feats 
of war. 

g Now as concerning the matter, 

@ch.s.5. Which *Achior did speak in thy 

a? council, we have heard his words ; 


nim. 


for the men of Bethulia 'saved him, 


this meaning. Fritzsche edits (noovra: émi N. 
kal jmayTos Tov olkov av’rov—a conjecture, the 
MSS. having mdyra tov otkoy. Cod. x. lacks 
emt; 19, 108, (kal) did rhs ioyvos cov Choerat 
N. kal mas 6 otkos avrov; cf. Old. Lat. et 
per virtutem tuam sciet N. et omnis domus 
ejus. The Syriac has: “shall know (or 
acknowledge) Nebuchadnezzar through thy 
power.” 

The sense of (fv emi twos appears to be 
“to live in dependence upon;” cf. the 
phrase dppeiy en’ dyxipas. But it is difficult 
to find a real parallel. Perhaps the classical 
sense of the construction is to be preferred: 
“shall live iz the time of Nebuchadnezzar and 
of all his house.” 

Cod. 58 omits wv. 7 and 8. The Syriac 
omits: “ And as his power liveth. . . living 
thing.” 

8. For we have heard of thy wisdom.| Cf. 
Acts xxiv. 2 seg. (Tertullus’ flattery of Felix). 

thy policies.] ta mavoupyetpara tis puyis 
gov. The word strictly means crafty deeds, 
knaveries = rravovpyia, here perhaps military 
tactics. Cf. Ecclus. i. 6; xlii. 24. Codd. il. 
ex. COIT., ill. 55, read wavoupynpara. Cf. in 
general Pharaoh’s estimate of Joseph, Gen. 
xli, 39 seg.; and Dan. i. 4, v. 12, vi. 3. The 
Syriac has the same word as in w. 6 (strictly 
= insidiae, dolt). 

thou only art excellent.| ayaos, “ good,” 
z.e. here “ able,” as a commander. 

wonderful in feats of war.] Oavpacros év 
orparev pace mohéuov, 2.e. either wonderful in 
(among) the hosts of war; or wonderful in 
the campaigns of war (Hdt. iil. 49). Syr. 
“ mighty in wars.” Like the Old Lat. (cod. 
Germ. 15) it transposes @avpaoros with 
dSuvarés. . The latter has: potens in militia 
belli et mirabilis in providentia et laudabilis 
in disciplina. 

9. Now as concerning the matter.| Lit. 
and now the word—a “nominative absolute.” 
See for the thing spoken of, ch. v. 17-21. 
Cod. 58, Syriac, and Old Lat., And now, my 
lord, oc. Instead of “the men of B.,” the 
Syr. has “the sons of the city.” 


saved.|  mepiemoinoavto, kept or saved 


JUDIE... XI, 


and he declared unto them all that he 
had spoken unto thee. 

10 Therefore, O lord and gover- 
nor, reject not his word ; but lay it up 
in thine heart, for it is true: for our 
nation shall not be punished, neither 
can the sword prevail against them, 
except they sin against their God. 

11 And now, that my lord be not 
defeated and frustrate of his purpose, 


eS 


him for themselves (Hdt. i. 110). The verb 
also has the meaning suggested in the margin: 
see Thucyd. i. 9. The Syr. has “ received 
him,” and so Old Lat. (c. Germ. 15). Old 
Lat. circumierunt. Cod. 58 omits the second 
half of the verse. 


spoken unto thee.| Rather, divulged (é&e- 
AdAnoe, but Codd. x. 74, 76, 19, 108, éAdA.) 
in thy presence (mapa ool). 


10. Therefore, O lord and governor.| See 
note on ch. v. 20 supra. Cod. 58 omits déor- 
KUple. 

reject.| Rather, pass by, neglect, disregard. 
TlapeAOety = VAY (so Syr.): Gen. xvill. 3 ; 
Deut. xxvi. 13; Luke x1. 42. 


shall not be punished.| Lit. is not punished. 
Fritzsche edits éexduxaras, remarking that the 
form éxdikdw is sometimes found, e.g. Lev. xix. 
18, Deut. xxxii. 43; and that it arose later 
out of the form in -d¢o. 


can prevail.| Prevaileth, or doth prevail. 
Ove Karicxver is the reading of Codd. x. 19, 
44, al. The common text is simply ov. The 
personification of the sword is not uncommon : 
cf. Deut. xxxii. 42; 2 Sam. xi. 25; 1 Chron. 
SIedi2s 


except they sin against their God.] Or, if 
they have not sinned, b'c. Cf. Lev. xxvi. 3, 
8; Deut. xxxii. 30; 2 Chron. xxiv. 24. 


11. that my lord be not defeated and frustrate 
of his purpose.| The Gk. is va pa yemnrae 6 
k. pov éxBodros Kat dmpaxros. The term 
éxBodos, cast out, is used of an exposed babe 
(Eurip. ‘ Phoeniss.’ 104). Perhaps it means. 
abortive, unsuccessful here: cf. éxBddupos. 
As to the synonym dmpaxros, see Thucyd. ii. 
59; iv. 61. Wahl unsuitably explains &«BoAos 
as = explosus, “ hissed off the stage,” because 
éxBd\New may mean explodere. ‘The Syriac 
has: “ And now that my lord may not become 
without effect” (gdow ll>)- Fritzsche ren= 
ders, “damit mein Herr nicht ausgestossen, 
vertrieben werde ;” cf. Mark i. 43, é&éBadey 
avurov. 

even death is now fallen upon them.] Rather, 
and that death may fall upon their face. The 


333, 


334 


even death is now fallen upon them, 
and their sin hath overtaken them, 
wherewith they will provoke their 
God to anger, whensoever they shall 
do that which is not fit to be done: 
12 For their victuals fail them, and 
all their water is scant, and they have 
determined to lay hands upon their 
cattle, and purposed to consume all 
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[v. 12—13. 


those things, that God hath forbidden 
them to eat by his laws : 

13 And are resolved to spend the 
firstfruits of the corn, and the tenths 
of wine and oil, which they had sanc- 
tified, and reserved for the priests 
that serve in Jerusalem before the 
face of our God; the which things 
it is not lawful for any of the people 


Greek is kat emureceirat Odvatos emt mpdcamoy 
avrév. After cat we must mentally supply 
tva from the preceding clause. Its construc- 
tion with the future indicative would, of 
course, be a solecism in classical Greek. 
Codd. x. 23 omit cai; 19, 108 read yvaO 
re éemum.; and 58 has émecev 6 Odvaros mpd mp. 
(Syriac, death has fallen before them.) Old 
Lat. cecidit enim timor super illos; Vulg. 
tremor tuus super ipsos est; but Old Lat. 
(cod. Germ.) has mors. 


and their sin hath overtaken them.| Rather, 
a sin hath seized them; not yet, however, in 
act but in will. The xai introduces the 
apodosis ; see ch. v. 20. karadauBavw often 
renders Wi, to overtake: e.g. Gen. Xxxi. 24 3 
Ps, xl. 12. Cod. 58, Syr., and Old Lat., a 


great sin. 


whensoever, do'c.] Gk. émnvika ty ronowow 
aroriay. The term dromia, “absurdity,” 
“eccentricity,” is not found elsewhere in 
LXX. or N. T. The adjective dromoy, “ out 
of place,’ “odd,” “absurd, occurs in a 
stronger ethical sense in Luke xxiii. 41, and 
elsewhere. Cf. Job xxxiv. 12, droma rounoew 
(=)UIN, to do evil); Xxxv. 13, aroma 
(= SW, falsebood); xxxvi. 21 (= IS, 
vanity, wickedness). Cod. 58 has avr, i.e. 
ddptnpa, instead of dromiay ; and so Syriac 
and Old Lat. 


12. For their victuals, @'c.| Lit. “ For 
when the foods failed them, and every (sort 
of) water was scant, they determined, &c., 
and all things that God expressly charged 
them by his laws not to eat, they decided to 
consume.” Instead of Tap e&€Aurev, Codd. iil. 
x. 19, 44, and many MSS. have wape&edurev, 
—‘‘an example,” says Fritzsche, ‘how well 
attested mere oversights often are.” See 
ch. vii. 20. "Eomavio6n, “was scanty,” is a 
late use of the passive of omavitw, which 
itself means “to be rare, scarce, scanty,” of 
things. The late use of the active form as 
transitive = “to make scarce,” accounts for 
this use of the passive, which in classical 
writers means “to be in want of,” indigere. 
Cf. Job xiv. 11; where “waters depart from 
the sea” is rendered by LXX.: ypévo omavi- 
erat @ddaooa. See ch. viii. 5 (omdvet). 


“Lay hands upon,” émSdaddXew in the in- 
transitive sense, found also in the classics: 
to throw oneself upon, fall upon, attack, irruere 
(1 Mace. iv. 2; cf. Gen. xxii. 12). After 
“their cattle” Old Lat. adds et bibere 
sanguinem eorum; and similarly the Vulg. 
Compare the Midrash, which, after making 
Judith state as the reason of her flight, “ We 
have sinned before the Lord our God, and 
therefore He hath said by the hand of the 
prophets to the people that He will chastise 
them for their sins,” makes her add that 
owing to thirst “the people have resolved to 
kill their sheep and to drink their blood, and 
have determined to loose the holy things 
(DwIIPA NX WAND), from which they derive 
no benefit, in corn and in wine and in oil. 
And if they do this, they will perish, and thou 
wilt stand.” See Lev. xvii. 10-14; 1 Sam. 
xiv. 31-34. “ Expressly charged” is dveorei- 
Aato: Mark v. 43. 


Ly his laws.] In Heb. 3 = ey would be 
expressed. Yet Fritzsche writes: “éy ante 
tots vouos delevi, abest a il. iii, x. 58.” 
Surely inferior MSS. sometimes preserve a 
right reading. Cod. 58 and the Syriac omit 
duvéyvaoay Saravnoa, “they had decided to 
consume.” Cf. ch. xii. 4. 


18. Verses 13-15 are wanting in Cod. 58. 
The Syriac and Old Lat. omit the tithes. The 
order of the Gk. text is thus: “ And the first 
fruits of the corn, and the tithes of the wine 
and the oil, which they had carefully kept, 
having dedicated (them) for the priests who 
stand in Jerusalem before the face of our 
God (1 Kings xviii. 15), they have resolved 
to use up (efavadioxw).”’ ‘The last word 


might represent Heb. DDN, to eat, as in 
Deutevee22: 


the which things.| & is the Greek, where 
we should have expected ds. Lit. “which 
things not even with the hands was it proper 
(kaOjKev impers.; Acts xxii. 22; cf. Ecclus. 
x. 26) that any of the people touch;” much 
less with the teeth, As to eating of things 
hallowed, see Lev. xxii., 1 Sam. xxi. 4-6, and 
our Saviour’s comment upon that passage, 
Matt. xii. 3 seg. Volkmar observes that the 
extraordinary importance attached to the pay= 


Vv. 14—17.] 


so much as to touch with their 
hands, 

14 For they have sent some to Je- 
rusalem, because they also that dwell 
there have done the like, to bring them 
a license from the senate. 

15 Now when they shall bring 
them. word, they will forthwith do 
it, and they shall be given thee to be 
destroyed the same day. 

16 Wherefore I thine handmaid, 


knowing all this, am fled from their 


ment of first-fruits and tithes is a striking 
feature of the time after the second destruc- 
tion of the Temple; and so no doubt it is, 
but not a peculiar feature, as his argument 
supposes, 


14. have done the like.| The people of 
Jerusalem have already in former times of 
distress been driven to break the law concern- 
ing holy things. Cf. the case of the Macca- 
beans fighting on the Sabbath, 1 Macc. ii, 38 
5qq- 

to bring them a license from the senate.| 
Gk. rovs petrakopicovras avrois thy aperw 
mapa THs ‘yepovatas, “persons to bring them 
the (expected or necessary) permission from 
the Sanhedrin.” How did this embassy evade 
the notice of the besiegers? Meraxop., the 
reading of Codd. 64, 76, 236, Ald. (cf. 
perakopicayras, Codd. 23, 52, al.), is doubt- 
less right. ‘The ordinary text, perotxioayras, 
is meaningless. Codd. 19, 108, trois perouxn 
(leg. Q)oacw adrobs AaBdvres k.t-A. “They 
also that dwell there did the like, to (the 
advantage of ?) those who carried them captive, 
having received the permission from the senate.” 
Old Lat.: Qui transtulerunt in relationem 
senioribus; but cod. Germ. 15, gui abstule- 
runt eis illationem a_ senioribus. Syriac: 
“those who brought them word unto the 
elders.” 


15. Now when they shall bring them word.]| 
Lit. “‘ And it shall come to pass, whenever one 
shall have reported (the permission) to them, 
and they have done accordingly (kai roujowot), 
they will be given unto thee for destruction 
on that day.” Probably ws ay dvayyeidn is 
impersonal, a common Hebrew construction. 
Fritzsche makes the subject 7 yepoucia, from 
the last verse. Syriac: “They will be given 
up to thee on that day, and thou shalt destroy 
them ” (= eis dAcOpov ; which is not therefore 
an addition, as Fritzsche writes). 


16. am fled from their presence.| Ran 
away from them. °AnéSpav = Attic amédpay. 
See Lobeck, ‘Phryn.’ p. 737; Veitch. 

to work things with thee.| To do works 
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presence ; and God hath sent me to 
work things with thee, whereat all 
the earth shall be astonished, and 
whosoever shall hear it. 

17 For thy servant is religious, 
and serveth the God of heaven day 
and night : now therefore, my lord, I 
will remain with thee, and thy servant 
will go out by night into the valley, 
and I will pray unto God, and he 
will tell me when they have com- 
mitted their sins : 


(along) with thee. See v. 6 supra. Cod. 58 
and Old Lat., to do a work, as there. So 
Syriac, | ZaDd,, voluntas, res, negotium. 


astonished.] ékotnoerat. Classically the 
verb means fo be out of one’s wits, to be 
distraught. Here, as in Matt. xii. 23, 
Mark ii. 12, to be amazed, astounded; a 
stronger term than @avpd¢w (ch. x. 23), and 
equivalent to the Heb. DY (2 Chron. vii. 
21; Isa. lii, 14); or DR, Gen. xliii. 34. 
(So Syriac.) 

and whosoever.| Omit and. “Ooo édv 
refers to waca 1) yn, by a constructio ad sensum. 

it.| avrd, them, i.e. the works. Cf. 
1 Sam. iii. 11. The irony of Judith’s words 
is again evident: see note on v. 6. Her 
language is intentionally ambiguous, not, how- 
ever, as some commentators have thought, 
because the author wished to save Judith’s 
credit for veracity. He obviously holds up 
his heroine as, like Horace’s Hypermnestra, 
“ splendide mendax, et in omne virgo Nobilis 
aevum.,” 

17. religious.| OcooeBns. Job i. 1, 8; 
ii. 3. See note on evoefijs, ch. vili. 31. She 
alleges her extraordinary devotion as the 
ground of her selection by God for a great 
work, 

by night.) kara vixra, “night by night,” 
“every night,”—a distributive formula. Mid- 
rash: “ thrice a day.” 

valley.| Here ddpayya, “ravine;” not 
avAéva, “ glen,” “hollow,” as in ch. x. ro. 

tell.| épei, for which Fritzsche edits dvay- 
yerei, “report,” “bring back word,” from 
Codd, iii. 19, 52, 58, 64, al., Old Lat. For 
éroingay Ta dpapt. avra@v, Codd. 19, 108 have 
mouoovet Ta Guapt. avr., and 58, mouoes 7d 
duarnua avr. ‘“ When He shall cause their 
sin” (?) or punishment. Syriac: when their 
sins are being done. Cf. 2 Kings iv. 27; 
Amos iii. 7. Judith’s representation of her- 
self as a favourite of heaven, and privileged to 
receive divine communications, would be 
plausible enough, according to ancient ideas. 
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18 And I will come and shew it 
unto thee: then thou shalt go forth 
with all thine army, and there shall 
be none of them that shall resist 

' thee. 

19 And I will lead thee through 
the midst of Judea, until thou come 
before Jerusalem ; and I will set thy 
throne in the midst thereof; and 


Exod. thou shalt drive them as sheep that 
a have no shepherd, and ’a dog shall 
LOr, vee Ot So much as ‘open his mouth at 
things thee: for 'these things were told me 
vote, according to my foreknowledge, and 


18. shew it unto thee.) mpocavoicw cot, 
Iwill bring back to thee. The word is used 
by Polybius to render the Lat. referre ad 
senatum. Heb. probably 7’), “and I will 
inform thee.” (So Syriac.) 


there shall be.| There is. 


19. through the midst.| Sia pécov tis 
*fovd., where pécor is a neut. substant.= Heb. 
FA. Cod. 58 has the better Greek, did péons. 


until thou come.| ‘This is probably right. 
= Heb. 4N2 7; so Cod. 19, and the 
Syriac. Cod.58 has until [ come. 


Iwill set.| Codd. 19, 108, thou shalt set. 
“Thy throne” is roy dippoy cov; but Codd. 
23, 44, 74, 76, al. have Opdvoy. Aidpos repre- 
sents Heb. SD3, sel/a, in Deut. xvii. 18; 
1 Sam. i. 9; 2 Kings iv. 10; 2 Macc. xiv. 21. 


as sheep that have no shepherd.| “Or, an 
army whose leader is slain (1 Kings xxii. 17). 
Such in Judith’s intention the Assyrians were 
soon to be” (Churton). Cf. also Matt. ix. 
36; Num. xxvii. 17. Shepherd was an Assyrian 
as well as a Hebrew synonym of ding. 


a dog shall not so much, d'c.] Lit. and a 
dog shall not mutter (ypv&er) with his tongue 
against thee. Ypi¢w, which the Attic comedians 
use in the sense of to mutter or grumble, 
is Heb. #04, ‘to sharpen,” Exod. xi. 7, where 
this proverbial expression first occurs. So 
Midrash. Cf. also Josh. x. 21. The meaning 
here is: Thou shalt meet with no resistance, 
not even of the feeblest kind. Pellicanus, 
annotating the Vulgate, wrote, ‘Ego addu- 
cam te; i.e.caput tuum. Non latrabunt con- 
tra te canes; non enim vives, sed potius illis 
cibus abjicieris.” 

told.| Spoken (€hadnbn); scil. by the Deity, 
and therefore they must be true. Cod. 58, 
eunvvbn, “were revealed:” 2 Macc. ili, x1. 
So Syriac, “these things were revealed in my 
knowledge;” and Old Lat. 
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[v. 18—22., 


they were declared unto me, and I 
am sent to tell thee. 

20 Then her words pleased Holo- 
fernes and all his servants ; and they 
marvelled at her wisdom, and said, 

21 There is not such a woman 
from one end of the earth to the 
other, both for beauty of face, and 
wisdom of words. 

22, Likewise Holofernes said unto 
her, God hath done well to send thee 
before the people, that strength might 
be in our hands, and destruction upon 
them that lightly regard my lord. 


according to my foreknowledge.| Codd. 19, 
108 omit my ; cf. ch.ix.6. The meaning seems 
to be: were spoken to me prophetically; or as 
Gaab and De Wette put it, durch Offenbarung, 
“by (or in the way of) revelation.” Fritzsche 
prefers to understand mpéyvects of Judith’s 
natural foresight of the end, which was con- 
firmed by a special revelation; but this is too 
artificial to be probable. Cf. the Vulg. “ Haec 
mihi dicta sunt per providentiam Dei.” So 
Midrash: “ All this was told me in the visions 
of God, and on account of the hot anger of 
the Lord am I sent to tell thee all this.” The 
Syriac omits: “and they were declared unto 
me.” Cf. Cod. 58, which has, instead of kai 
dmnyyeAn for K. areorddny, simply kat #AOoy 
TOU. 

I am sent to tell.| I was sent to report 
(them) ; ameotddny avayyeiha. 

20. at her wisdom.] Cod. 58, Syr., and 
Old Lat., at her beauty and her wisdom. 


21. from one end of the earth.| Cf. 
Deut. xiii. 7; Matt. xxiv. 31. The Old Lat. 
has the curious variant: a cacumine montium 
usque ad summum terrae. 


Sor beauty of face.) év xdddeu mrpocewrov- 
So Fritzsche after Codd, 19, 52, 58, 64, 44, 
al., Syriac and Old Lat. The common text 
has (ili. €v) kaX@ mpoowre, which is certainly 
wrong. 

22. the people.| Cod. 58, Old Lat., thy 
people; Syr. the sons of thy people. 

that strength might be in our hands.| Cf. 
the phrase to strengthen the hands of one, 
Ezra vi. 22; Neh. vi. 9; Jer. xxiii. 14, and 
elsewhere. Assuming what she said to be 
true, Judith’s mission to the Assyrians was a 
divine strengthening of their hands. But 
Holofernes’ recognition of the fact clashes 
with his former assertion of the sole divinity 
of Nabuchodonosor (ch. iii. 8; vi. 2), as 
Pellicanus long ago observed. Cod. 58 has 
in us for in our hands; and the Syriac, 


1. 


pe 
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23 And now thou art both beau- 
tiful in thy countenance, and witty in 
thy words: surely if thou do as thou 
hast spoken, thy God shall be my God, 
and thou shalt dwell in the house of 
king Nabuchodonosor, and shalt be 
renowned through the whole earth. 


CHAPTER XII. 
2 Judith will not eat of Holofernes meat. 7 
She tarried three days in the camp, and every 


Vv. 23—2.| 


lex Ur 


night went forth to pray. 13 Bagoas doth 
move her to be merry with Holofernes, 20 
who for joy of her company drank much. 


| ae he commanded to bring 

her in where his plate was set ; 
and bade that they should prepare for 
her of his own meats, and that she 
should drink of his own wine. 


2 And Judith said, I “will not Dan, Heh 


obit 1. 


eat thereof, lest there be an offence: 1. 


00 4 


that there might be in us heip (leg. {asyaS 


00 a 
pro Laces, memoria). 
23. beautiful.| aoreia, “pretty,” or “charm- 
ing.” Cf. Arist. ‘Eth. Nic.’ iv. 3. 5, of puxpot 
doretot kal cvpperpot, Kadol & ov. Cf. Exod. 


ii. 2 (= Heb. 310, “ goodly ”). 


witty.| dyaén, either “excellent” or 
“ pleasing.” 
surely.| Ort, because or for (=). “(1 


say this) because, if, &c.” 

if thou do.| Codd. 19, 108: if thy God do 
as thou hast said, he shall be, ds’c. 

thy God shall be my God.| Cf. Gen. xxviii. 
21; 2 Kingsv.17; Ruth 1.16. In all good 
faith Holofernes declares that if Judith’s God 
grant him the predicted triumph, he will 
adopt his worship. Judith’s beauty and craft 
are completely successful. f 

dwell.| xaOnon, “sit.” The Heb. 10 
means both “to sit” and “to dwell.” Cf. 
Lat. sedes, and our seat. 

renowned through the whole earth.| dyo- 
pact mapa macay Try yiv, renowned above all 
the earth, the comparative use of apd. The 
earth is put for the inhabitants of it, as often. 


CHAPTER XII. 


1. where his plate was set.| Where his 
silver vessels used to be put or laid (éribero). 
ra apyupopara recurs, ch. xv. 11; 1 Macc. 
xv. 32. Old Lat. argentum; cod. Corb., 
pecunia. Vulg. thesauri. “ If the word plate 
were used, it should at least be limited by 
silver,” remarks Dr. Bissell. Plate, however, 
is the Spanish plata, silver. Judith is led 
into the banqueting chamber. (Syr. omits 
“to bring... set”). 

prepare.| Kataorp&ca., sternere ; to spread 
a couch (xAiyny), or rather “soft skins” (wv. 
15), for her to recline upon at his table. .The 
literal translation seems to be: and he com- 
manded to spread for her to drink of his dainties 
and his wine. Tlivew is connected by zeugma 
with ard réy éWoromparey, as well as with 
OOOO Ue Cia L. will notmeat :inii7.. 2; 
which, vice versd, includes the wine as well 
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as the viands. Syr.: “and he commanded that 
they should spread (a couch) for her, and 
that they should give her of his feast, and of 
the wine of his drink.” It looks as if cat 
Sodvat avrn had fallen out after air7: Codd. 
19, 108 have these words, and so Old Lat. (In 
that case mety, the reading of Codd. iii. 58, 76, 
al. is right.) 

’Ooroinua is a rare word, occurring besides 
only in the Geoponica (x. 18), in the sense 
of preparation of food, cookery. Here it means 
dainty fare. The verb domo, “to cook 
daintily,” and the noun owomola, “fine 
cookery,” as well as éyporroids, ‘a cook,” and 
ovorromrtexy, “the art of cookery,” are found 
in the classics. 


2. lest there be an offence.| Gk. ba ph 
yernrae oxaydadoy. Cf. ch. v. 1,19. Fritz- 
sche says: “An offence not with men but 
with God, through eating of unclean foods 
forbidden in the Law, which would prove 
ruinous.” Richard Arnald wrote: “It was 
the custom of ancient times to consecrate all 
that they did eat or drink to their gods, by 
putting part of it on the altar, or casting it 
into the fire; so that to eat of meats and 
drinks so consecrated was in effect to partake 
of things offered to idols.” See 2 Mace. vi. 
18 sgqg. In Israel all foods were virtually 
consecrated by the offering of the first-fruits 
and sacrifices. See Lev. xvii. 3, xxiii. 14; 
Deut. xii. 21 sqg. Cf. “Odyss.’ iti. 5-68. 
Some MSS. read yévnrai pou, and so the Syr. 
and Old Lat.; this accords with the general 
use of oxdvdadov: “lest there arise a snare 
(or stumbling-block) to me.” Cf. Judges viii. 
27; Ps. lxix. 22; Matt. xvii. 7; Rom. xvi. 17; 
Te COr vill. 3: 

The writer lays great stress upon Judith’s 
scruples about “unclean meats,” and the 
tenderness of her conscience about such 
matters stands in startling contrast with her 
well-considered lying and calculated treachery, 
She belongs to her own age, not ours; anage 
which refined upon the Law itself, in its pursuit 
of ceremonial purity. Cf. Dan. i. 8; Tobit 
i.11; 2 Macc. vi.7, 18; also Ezek. iv. 13, 14; 
Hos. ix. 3, “They shall eat unclean things 
in Assyria; ” Mark vii. 2-23; Acts x. 9-16, 
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but provision shall be made for me 
of the things that I have brought. 
Then Holofernes said unto her, 

If thy provision should fail, how 
should we give thee the like? for 
there be none with us of thy nation. 

4 Then said Judith unto him, As 
thy soul liveth, my lord, thine hand- 
maid shall not spend those things 
that I have, before the Lord work 
by mine hand the things that he hath 
determined. 

5 Then the servants of Holofernes 
brought her into the tent, and she 


provision shall be made... . brought.| Lit. 
out of the things that have followed me it shall 
be provided. For xopnyeioGac in this sense, 
see Arist. ‘ Polit. ii, rz. 2, iv. 1. 13 and cf. 
PU NICe leno. 5 

Cod. 58 has yopryyer pos, “ provide for me ;” 
Codd. 23, 44, al.. “I will be provided ;” 
Syr. “sufficeth me that which came with me.” 
Cf.1 Macc. xiv. 10; Ecclus. i.8, 23; 1 Kings 
iv. 7 (= 5253). 

8. thy provision.| ta dvta peta ood. 

how should we give thee the like?| md0ev 
e€oiaopéev cou Sovvar buora avdrois ; “ whence 
shall we bring forth (z.e. out of what stores), to 
give thee things like to them?” But Codd. iii. 
19. 58, 23, 52, al. have mddev e£oper, “ whence 
shall we be able, &c.” Syr. “whence (will 
it be) to us to give thee like it?” 

for there be none with us of thy nation.| For 
there is not with us [a man ; so Cod. 58, Syr., 
Old Lat.] of thy nation [who hath the like: Syr., 
Old Lat.]. The Old Lat. (cod. Corb.) has : 
“non enim est nobiscum ex genere tuo ali- 
quid ;” a false explanation. 


4. As thy soul liveth.) See ch. xi. 7; 
i SH ty BOR O Gihiy Sal ioe Jakes, the 305. 
Amos viii. 14. Cod. 58 omits the formula. 


those things that I have.| ra ovra per’ 
eyov (v. 3). Cod. 58, Syr., Old Lat. per’ 
avrns. ‘The solemn irony of Judith’s reply is 
obvious to us who know the sequel of the 
story. 

At the end the Syriac has: “that Z have 
determined.” 


5. till midnight.| expt pecovons tis 
vuktos, a Classical form of expression; cf. 
npépa pecovoa, Hdt. ili. 104 3 Oépous peoodvros, 
Thucyd. v. 57. See also Exod. xii. 29: eyevnOn 
d€ peoovons tis vuxtdés. Heb. nova Sia, 
“in the half of the night.” So Syr. ; 


toward the morning watch.] For mpos, 
“towards,” Cod. iii. has sept, “about.” Cf 


JUDITH: 1k 


[v. 3-7. 


slept till midnight, and she arose 
when it was toward the morning 
watch, 

6 And sent to Holofernes, saying, 
Let my lord now command that 
thine handmaid may go forth unto 


prayer. 

7 Then Holofernes commanded 
his guard that they should not stay 
her: thus she abode in the camp 
three days, and went out in the night 
into the valley of Bethulia, and washed 
herself in a fountain of water by the 
camp. 


Exod. xiv. 24, 730 N7wN3, “in the watch 
of the morning.” It was the last night-watch 
before sunrise. See Judges vil. 19; 1 Sam. xi. 
11; Matt. xiv. 25; Mark xiii. 35; Luke xii. 
38. 

6. go forth unto prayer.| Syr. to pray. 
The Mosaic Law nowhere prescribes early 
acts of devotion. Even Daniel was content 
to pray three times a day (Dan. vi. 10), ac- 
cording to the custom indicated in Ps. lv. 17, 
which specifies the hours of evening, morning, 
and noonday (cf. Acts iii. 1, x. 9; the sixth 
and ninth hours). But the zeal of earnest 
piety has never waited for prescription in such 
matters (Ps. cxix. 147,148); and, apart from 
her habitual asceticism, Judith certainly had 
special reason to pray on the present occasion. 
Cf ‘also 1 Sam. xv. 11; Rev. iv. Sy aS 
t Macc. iti. 47, vil. 37- 

7. went out in the night.| Used to go forth 
every night and dip herself (2 Kings v. 14). 


Midrash: 512 nw 59209, «to dip her body.” 
The dipping was ceremonial: cf. Exod. xxx. 
17-21; Ps. xxvi. 6; John xiii. 10; Heb. x. 22. 
Telemachos washed his hands in the sea before 
praying to Athena (‘ Odyss,’ ii. 260). The 
Jewish mpocevyal, or oratories, were usually 
near water: cf. Acts xvi. 13; Juven. Sat. iil. 
296: “Ede ubi consistas, in qua te quaero 
proseucha.” Volkmar asserts that Judith 
would neither eat nor even pray until after 
she had taken a bath, and that this extreme 
scrupulousness goes beyond that indicated in 
Mark vii. 2, and belongs to a later time (viz. 
that of Trajan), But she did of bathe im- 
mediately before her evening meal; and it 
cannot be supposed that her fasting through 
the day was unaccompanied by prayer, or 
was itself determined, as Volkmar states, by 
the fact that she could only bathe once a day. 

in a fountain of water by the camp.| Rather, 
in the camp, at the fountain of water. Cod. 
58, the Syr., and Old Lat. omit in the camp 
(Gk. ev 77} wapepBorj). According to ch. vii. 


v. 8—12.] 


8 And when she came out, she 
besought the Lord God of Israel to 
direct her way to the raising up of 
the children of her people. 

g So she came in clean, and re- 
mained in the tent, until she did eat 
her meat at evening. 

1o And in the fourth day Holo- 


fernes made a feast to his own servants 
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only, and called none of the officers 
to the banquet. 

11 Then said he to Bagoas the 
eunuch, who had charge over all that 
he had, Go now, and persuade this 
Hebrew woman which is with thee, 
that she come unto us, and eat and 
drink with us. 

12 For, lo, it will be a shame for 


3. the Assyrians encamped by the fountain. 
When it is said in the verse before us that 
Judith used to go forth (from the camp) every 
night, the meaning must be that she went 
from Holofernes’ headquarters at the centre 
of the camp to the far outskirts where the 
fountain was. But even after this explana- 
tion, the words éy 77 wapep. still wear a 
suspicious look. Movers suggested that the 
Gk. translator mistook 173719, “ from the un- 
cleanness,” for 73N132, “in the camp.” Cod. 
58, Syr., Old Lat. have in the fountain. 


8. came out.| dvéBn, went up, sc. out of 
the water: Matt. iii. 16; Mark 1. ro. 


she besought.| She used to (or would) beseech. 
’*Edéero (Ionic form; Hdt. iil. 157), the im- 
perfect, expresses what she did on each 
occasion. 

to the raising up.| «is avaornpa (Cod. iii. 
vulgo, dydoreua); see note on ch. ix. ro 
supra. For the metaphor, cf. Ps. ili. 3; ix. 
13; xvili. 48. The raising of Israel implied 
the bringing low of Assyria; Ps. xx. 8. 


9. So she came in clean, and remained in the 
tent.| And coming in clean she would remain, 
dc. Bissell renders “ she remained so” (ze. 
clean), adding that the word “‘seems necessary 
to complete the sense.” The Syriac has, ‘‘ and 
when she came in, she would remain in purity 
in the tent.” But the A. V. is preferable. 


until she did eat her meat.|  péxpis ob 
mpoonveyxaro (Codd. 19, 108, mpooeéepero) 
TH Tpopny avrs, “ until she took to herself her 
food.” Cf. Xen. ‘Cyrop.’ iv. 2, 41; and the 
passive, ra mpoopepopeva, meat or drink, food. 
Wisdom xvi. 21: 77 Tov mpoodepopévov em- 
Gupia, “ to the appetite of the eater.” 


10. And... Holofernes made.| kai eyévero 
...emoinoey ‘OX. MWY... 1; a common 


Heb. construction. Feast is méros, banquet, 
nAwWN ; cf. Esth. i. 5, 9. 

to his own servants only.] Le. his im- 
mediate attendants, his personal retinue and 
the officers of his household. 

called... to the banquet.| éxddeoev eis Thy 
k\ijow (so Fritzsche after Codd. iii. 19, 58, 23, 
52, 44, and many MSS. ; vulgo xypjow). The 


common reading appears meaningless. KAjois 
properly means an invitation to a feast, e.g. 
Xenoph. ‘Sympos.’ i. 7. Here it denotes the 
Jeast itself—Old Lat. ad cenam—or the persons 
invited, the guests, or company (De Wette). 
The Heb. may have been N11, Lev. xxiii. 2, 
3) 4- 

none of the officers.| ovdéva tay mpods rats 
xpetacs, ‘none of those in charge of affairs ” 
(German, die bei den Geschdften): i.e. the 
various commanders of the army. Cf. 1Macc. 
X. 37, karaorabnoerat emt ypevav THs Bacwdelas, 
“shall be set over the affairs of the kingdom;” 
and xiil. 37, ypapew Trois emi ray xperdv. None 
of the army commanders were invited, because 
the occasion was not a public one. (Syriac: 
“and a man of the soldiers and officers h2 
called not.”) 


ll. Bagoas.| Vulg. Vagao; a name de- 
rived from the Persian: see Plin. ‘Hist. Nat.’ 
xlil. 4, 9; Quintil. v. 12, 21. Arnald quotes, 
“Quem penes est dominam servandi cura 
Bagoae ” (Ovid, ‘Amor.’ ii. 2, 1). The name 
43, Bigwai (Ezra il. 2, 14), may be related 
to Bagoas (cf. Baywtas, Cod. 58 passim, and 
Old Persian apdvya, i.e. sine testibus). 
Eunuchs were employed by the ancient 
Assyrian as by other Oriental monarchs ; but 
the name Bagoas indicates that the present 
passage belongs to post-Persian times. The 
Midrash writes DDN, “the eunuch,” instead 
of Bagoas. 

12. # will be a shame for our person.| 
aigxpov TO mpocare hpov. Heb, NWA 9990, 
Ezek. vii. 18 (or NW2). ‘The words put into 
the mouth of Holofernes are strikingly true 
to nature. Habitual sin of any kind, and 
sexual licence especially, may have the effect 
of falsifying the judgment and reversing the 
moral perceptions, so that a man will call evil 
good with entire sincerity, and glory in his 
own unspeakable shame. 


‘* When we in our viciousness grow hard 
(O misery on’t !) the wise gods seel our eyes 
In our own filth ; drop our clear judgments ; 
make us 
Adore our errors ; laugh at us while we strut 
To our confusion.” 
Ant, and Cleop. iii. sc. 11. 
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our person, if we shall let such a 
woman go, not having had her com- 
pany ; for if we draw her not unto 
us, she will laugh us to scorn. 

13 Then went Bagoas from the 
presence of Holofernes, and came to 
her, and he said, Let not this fair 
damsel fear to come to my lord, and 
to be honoured in his presence, and 
drink wine, and be merry with us, 
and be made this day as one of the 
daughters of the Assyrians, which 
serve in the house of Nabuchodo- 
nosor. 

14 Then said Judith unto him, 
Who am I now, that I should gain- 


if we draw her not unto us.)  eay ravrny 
py emomac@peba, if we allure (or induce, 
persuade) not this woman. ‘The language is 
obviously euphemistic both here and in the 


next verse. Syr. macaa fl], nisi adbaeseri- 
mus El. 


13. drink wine, and be merry with us.] 
Instead of meiv (Codd. iii. 64, al.), Fritzsche 
edits rieoa, “thou shalt drink ;” a change of 
construction which is immediately reversed 
in yevnOjva, for which, however, Codd. 19, 108 
have the future yeynon. Literally itis: “ And 
thou shalt drink wine with us unto merriment ” 
(cis evppootiyny). Cf. Esth. i. 10 sgg.; Hdt. 
v. 18. 2 sqg. The indications of vv. 13-16 
point to post-Persian times. 


and be made this day, t'c.| Lit., and to 
become on this day as a daughter of the sons of 
Assur, who stand by, tc. The who is 
feminine (ai), referring to an understood 
antecedent. Cod. 58 has: and to become 
glorious (évSokéos) as a daughter of the nobles 
(neytotdveyv). Syr.: “ And thou shalt drink 
wine with us, and shalt rejoice, and shalt be 
to-day honoured as one of the daughters of 
the nobles of Assyria, who (masc.) stand, 
&ec.” The characteristic address of this 
Oriental Pandarus hardly veils a_ sinister 
meaning. But Judith’s opportunity is now 
come, and she answers at once ina tone of 
deep humility and apparent gratification that 
must have greatly relieved the apprehensions 
of her wily tempter. 


14. surely.]  6ru, because or for. Judith 
says: ‘And who am I to gainsay my lord? 
Nay, for everything that shall be in his eyes 
pleasing, I will haste and do” (ometoaca 
mowmow, or according to Cod. 58, omovddcw 
kal Toujow). 


it shall be my joy.) 


at a , 
Kat €oTau TovTO dyah- 
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[v. 13—16. 


say my lord? surely whatsoever 
pleaseth him I will do speedily, and 
it shall be my joy unto the day of my 
death. 

15 So she arose, and decked her- 
self with her apparel and all her 
woman’s attire, and her maid went and 
laid soft skins on the ground for her 
over against Holofernes, which she had 
received of Bagoas for her daily use, 
that she might sit and eat upon them. 

16 Now when Judith came in and 
sat down, Holofernes his heart was 
ravished with her, and his mind was 
moved, and he desired greatly her 
company ; for he waited a time to 


Aiaua. But Codd. iii. 52, 58, al. pou rodro; 
and 23, 55, 44, al. rovro por. Syr. and it shall 
be to me a boast (jjndee)- 


15. decked herself.| See ch. x. 3 supra. 
Codd. iii. 19, 108 omit Kal mavte TO Koop. 


soft skins.] ta xadi.a, the sheepskins or 
Jieeces used for bedding (Arist. ‘ Frogs, 1478) ; 
dimin. of x@as; cf. ‘ Odyss.’ iii. 37 sg. Cod. 
58 omits ra xodia . .. en’ atray; using 
éotpacey absolutely, as in v. Io. 

for her daily use] eis tiv Kabnpepwhy 
Siaitay adrjs. For the adjective xa@np., quoti- 
dianus, cf. Plut. ‘Lyc. 10; Luke xi, 3, 76 
ka@’ 7uepay. Trommius cites Judith xii. 15 
only. Aiara means “a way of living, mode 
of life, with special reference to food and dress, 
maintenance, board and lodging. Lat. cultus 
victusque” (Liddell and Scott). The Syriac 
has: “ to sleep on them.” 


Sit.| recline (karax\wopeérnv). Syr. sit. 


16. sat down.] dvérecev = avexeiro, “ lay 
at table.” The ancient Hebrew custom was 
to sit at table (1 Sam. xx. 24; Prov. xxiii. r), 
Lying at table is mentioned as a mark of 
luxury by the prophets Amos (vi. 4) and 
Ezekiel (xxiii. 41). After the Return it 
became general. 

was ravished with her.| é&€artn én’ adrny, 
was amazed, beside itself with wonder, at her. 
The more usual construction is, émi tue or 
é€ri twos. ‘The present one recurs ch. xv. I. 


his mind was moved.] écarev6n 7 vy 
avrov. The soul was regarded as the seat of 
emotion. ‘ His soul was shaken or agitated :” 
cf. 1 Macc. vi. 8; Luke xxi. 26. 


and he desired greatly her company.] 
Fritzsche puts the stop before this clause, 
which appears to be closely connected with 
the following one: “ Now he was ardently 
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deceive her, from the day that he had 
seen her. 

17 Then said Holofernes unto 
her, Drink now, and be merry with 
us. 

18 So Judith said, I will drink 
now, my lord, because my life is 
magnified in me this day more than 
all the days since I was born. 

19 Then she took and ate and 
drank before him what her maid had 
prepared. 

20 And Holofernes took great 
delight in her, and drank much 
more wine than he had drunk at 
any time in one day since he was 
born. 


v. 17—2.] 


desirous of intercourse with her, and was 
watching for an opportunity of beguiling her, 
from the day that he saw her.” Karemi@upos 
is a draé Ney. Cod. 58 reads: é¢nret Katpov 
aravtnoa avtn, “ He was seeking an oppor- 
tunity to meet her.” Syr. et quaerebat sibi 
tempus quo cognosceret eam. 

18. J will drink now.] riopa 6. 81 OAWS, 
‘‘Let me drink, I pray.” Cod. 58, 44, al. 
omit the precative particle, which occurred 
inv. 17 (mie 5é). She wishes to drink her 
own wine, not his. 

my life is magnified in me this day.| She is 
thinking of the exploit which that day would 
witness, and her heightened feeling finds 
natural expression in lofty language. 


more than all the days, d'c.]_ Lit., above all 
the days of my birth; cf. the vulgar English, 
“all my Jorn days,’ ie. my entire life. 
But Judith’s words might be understood to 
mean that the occasion was more joyful than 
all her birthdays; cf. Gen. xl. 20 (jpépa 
yeverews = nn). 

19. had prepared.| Cod. 58, Syr., Old Lat. 
add for der. It was her usual evening meal, 
after the day’s fasting. 

20. took great delight in her.|  nippavOn 
dn’ airs. ‘The construction, which is also 
classical, signifies that she was the source of 
his delight: cf. Prov. v. 18; 2 Chron. xx. 27. 
Heb. }'5 now. Codd. 58, 19, 52, 44, al. 
have the more usual én’ avr7 ; Old Lat. super 
eam. 

and drank much more wine.| ‘The prophet 
Habakkuk inveighs against the drunken 
.carousals of the Chaldean oppressors of his 
people: Hab. ii. 5, 15, 16. Holofernes is 
represented as goaded by lust into an inebriety 


ois Cb. 


CHAPTER XIII, 
2 Judith is left alone with Holofernes in his 
tent. 4 She prayeth God to give her strength. 

8 She cut off his head while he slept, 10 and 

returned with it to Bethulia. 17 They saw 

zt, and commend her. 

OW when the evening was 
come, his servants made haste 
to depart, and Bagoas shut his tent 
without, and dismissed the waiters 
from the presence of his. lord; and 
they went to their beds: for they 
were all weary, because the feast had 

been long. 

2 And Judith was left alone in 
the tent, and Holofernes lying along 
upon his bed: for he was filled with 
#wine, 


which defeated his evil designs upon Judith. 
The entire portrait of him resembles that of 
an effeminate Persian satrap like Tissaphernes, 
or a luxurious Syro-Grecian like Apollonius 
or Gorgias, rather than that of an Assyrian 
warrior of the olden time. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1. made haste to depart.| “To depart” 
is avadvew; properly, “to loose from the 
moorings,” ‘“ weigh anchor:” cf. Polyb. iii. 
69. 143 Philipp. i. 23, “having the desire 
to depart,” z.e. to die (dvadica:). Cod. 58, 
dredOety ; Lat. abire. Syr., “rose to go 
away.” 


without.| I.e. from the outside; ¢&w6ev. 
This would have prevented Judith’s escape, 
had not her maid been waiting for her outside 
the tent (wv. 3). 


dismissed the waiters.|  Lit., shut out those 
who were standing by. ‘The attendants of 
Holofernes are meant by of mapecrares. The 
guests are called his “servants” (dodo ; 
ch. xii. 10). Cod. 23, 44, 64, al. needlessly 
correct dméxAewe into dmréAvce; Old Lat. 
dimisit. 

they went.] dmodxovro, went off. Cod. 
58, Old Lat. add a//. Instead of “to their 
beds,” Syr. has, “each into his tent ;” and 
concludes, “for they were weary with the 
greatness of the drinking that had been.” 

2. lying along.) Or fallen forward (mpo- 
mentwxws). He was helplessly drunk; or as 
the Gk. text has it, “the wine was poured 
all over him,” or “had drenched him” (py 
mepikexupévos ait@); he was vino madidus. 


Syr. [pon woredS fon +a. Midrash: 
“‘ H. the king on his bed slept like one dead.” 
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3 Now Judith had commanded 
her maid to stand without her bed- 
chamber, and to wait for her coming 
forth, as she did daily: for she said 
she would go forth to her prayers, 
and she spake to Bagoas according to 
the same purpose. 

4 So all went forth, and none was 
left in the bedchamber, neither little 
nor great. Then Judith, standing 
by his bed, said in her heart, O Lord 
God of all power, look at this present 


3. Now Judith had commanded.| Before 
she went into the banqueting chamber (cf. 
CHEXI1 5): 

her bedchamber.| Cod. 58 and Syr. the 


bedchamber. 


wait for.| Look out or watch for; cf. 
Thucyd. v. 37: "Apyeiwy dé dv0 dvdpes . . - 
emernpovy amdvtas avtovs. ‘Trommius does 
not give the word. 


and she spake.| The Gk. implies a Heb. 
plupf., and she had spoken. 


4. So all went forth.| After the paren- 
thesis, v. 3, the narrative is resumed with a 
virtual repetition of the first statement of 
v, 2—a common feature of Hebrew style. 
The Gk. adds, from her (Codd. ili. 23, 52, 
71, al.), or from his (44, 74, 76, 106) face. 
Cod. 58, from Holofernes’ face; Syr. from 


thence. Cf. v. 1; Heb. probably 12520, from 
before him. 


neither little nor great.| Lit. from small 
unto great: Gen. xix. 113 1 Sam. v. 9; and 
often in O.T. See also v. 13; Baruch i. 4. 
Cod. 58, in his bedchamber, small or great. 
Syr. great or small. 


by his bed.| Cod. 58, kesbadny. Syr. near 
the head of Holofernes. So Old Lat. 


said in her heart.) J.e. said to herself, men- 
tally—a Heb. phrase, Ps. xiv. 1. The d:avoia 
(for kapdia) of Cod. 58 is a correct para- 
phrase. Vulg. Stetitque Judith ante lectum, 
orans cum lacrymis et labiorum motu in 
silentio; a reminiscence of Hannah, 1 Sam. i. 
13: “ Now Hannah, she spake in her heart; 
only her lips moved, but her voice was not 
heard.” ‘The Midrash agrees. 


O Lord.] Cod. 58, Kupte, kvpte. So Syr. 


look upon.| T.e. look favourably upon, 
grant success to my endeavours ; cf. Ps. xc. 
17, and note on ch. vi. 19. For the final 
phrase, see ch. x. 8. Vulg.: respice in hac 
hora ad opera manuum mearum, ut sicut 
promisisti Jerusalem civitatem tuam erigas ; 
et hoc quod credens per te posse fieri cogitavi 


SEE en 


[v. 3—7- 


upon the works of mine hands for 
the exaltation of Jerusalem. 

5 For now is the time to help 
thine inheritance, and to execute 
mine enterprizes to the destruction 
of the enemies which are risen against 
us. 
6 Then she came to the pillar of 
the bed, which was at Holofernes’ 
head, and took down his fauchion 
from thence, 


7 And approached to his bed, and 


perficiam. Cf. the Midrash: “Strengthen me, 
O Lord God of Israel, and let me exact the 
vengeance of thy servants; to strengthen the 
bars of the gates of Jerusalem, the city of 
thy sanctuary. Uphold me by thy word, and 
let me not be disappointed of my hope, by the 
power of thy strength.” 


5. For now is the time.| She was not pre- 
scribing a time and so tempting God, ch. vill. 
15 sqg- Her enterprise had prospered thus 
far, and she stood within sight of its com- 
pletion. She simply prays the Almighty to 
nerve her arm for the decisive stroke. As 
to the language, see ch. ix. 12; Luke i. 54; 
see also Ps. cii. 13, “Thou shalt arise and 
have mercy upon Zion: for the time to favour 
her, yea the set time, is come.” 

to execute mine enterprizes.| Gk. my enter- 
prize, singular. Cod. 58, Syr., Old Lat., 
execute thou (roinwoy, pro roijaa). The word 
rendered “ destruction” is doubtful. Fritzsche 
edits Opadua. Codd. ili. 64, al. give the alter- 
native spelling, @padopa ; “fragment” here = 
“breaking,” “wreck” (=19, 44, Opadcw). 
Cod. 58 has rpatya, “ wound;” but Syr. 
‘“‘and do thou the designs of my heart, to the 
breaking of the peoples that have risen against 
Ss waCteChavilcLos 


6. the pillar.] Kavey, pole, is the word 
edited by Fritzsche, with the remark that the 
external evidence is harmonious in its favour; 
but see the Syriac. It may have been a 
pole from which the mosquito curtain was 
suspended. Badwell, however, conjectured 
kioy, “pillar.” Cf. Judges xvi. 25. So the 
Syriac, {,a\o\; and probably the Heb. 

his fauchion.| Or falchion. The Greek 
dxwakns is defined by Suidas as puxpov ddpu 
Ilepotxoy, a small Persian spear. It was a 
short straight sword, according to Liddell and 
Scott. Others say a crooked sword, or scimetar. 
Cf. Hdt. vii. 54: xai Iepoixoy Eidos rév 
dkwakny kaAéovot. Hor. ‘ Od. i. 27.5: ‘ Vino 
et lucernis, Medus acinaces Immane quantum 
discrepat.” Plat. ‘Republ.’ viii. 553: péyav 
Bacitea ... Tidpas Kat orpenTovs Kul dkwadkas 
mapatovyuvtra. The Syr. has, and drew his 


v. 8—11.] 


took hold of the hair of his head, 
and said, Strengthen me, O Lord 
God of Israel, this day. 

8 And she smote twice upon his 
neck with all her might, and she took 
away his head from him, 

g And tumbled his body down 
from the bed, and pulled down the 
canopy from the pillars; and anon 
after she went forth, and gave Holo- 
fernes his head to her maid ; 


Oo 
dirk (crpr.3); a curious word, which recurs 
x 


in v. 8 and ch. xvi. 9, according to the 
evidence of MS, Add. 14,447 (Brit. Mus. 
Coll.). 


7. took hold of the hair.| To make the 
blow certain. For dpaccopat, cf. Lev. ii. 2. 


and said.| To be understood of a mental 
or at least suppressed ejaculation. In Heb. 
“to say” often means “to think,” even when 
“in the heart” is not added, e.g. Exod. il. 14; 
cf. v. 4. So Adyos is (1) thought, (2) speech. 
Cf. Samson’s last prayer: Judges xvi. 28. 


8. Lit. And she smote into (or against, eis = 
émi) his neck twice with her might. Instead 
of with her might, Cod. 58 has with the dirk 
(mapaéupis, “ a knife worn beside the sword ”). 
“ Bis vero percussit pro fragilitate sexus” 
(Pellicanus). 


took away his head.) Cf. ch. xiv. 15. 
In like manner David beheaded the Philistine 
with his own sword, 1 Sam. xvii. 51: cf. also 
1 Mace. vii. 47; 2 Macc. xv. 30; Esth. vii. 
The really historic Jael was no doubt in 
part the prototype of Judith, Judges iv. 21; 
v.26. While composing his Haggada, the 
author may also have remembered the as- 
sassination of Eglon by Ehud, Judges iii. 
19 sqq. The death of Attila is in some 
respects a parallel to that of Holofernes. He 
had married a beautiful girl named Ildico. 
“Their marriage was celebrated with bar- 
baric pomp and festivity ... and the 
monarch, oppressed with wine and sleep, 
retired at a late hour from the banquet to 
the nuptial bed. His attendants continued 
to respect his pleasures or his repose the 
greatest part of the ensuing day, till the 
unusual silence alarmed their fears and 
suspicions; and after attempting to awaken 
Attila by loud and repeated cries, they at 
length broke into the royal apartment.” 
“They found the trembling bride sitting by 
the bedside, hiding her face with her veil, 
and lamenting her own danger, as well as 
the death of the king, who had expired 
during the night.” (Gibbon, chap. xxxv.) 
He had broken a blood-vessel, and rumour 


JUDE XII, 


10 And she put it in her bag of 
meat: so they twain went together 
according to their custom unto pray- 
er: and when they passed the camp, 
they compassed the valley, and went 
up the mountain of Bethulia, and 
came to the gates thereof. 

11 Then said Judith afar off to 
the watchmen at the gate, Open, 
open now the gate: God, even our 
God, is with us, to shew his power 


falsely ascribed his death to the knife of 
Ildico. 


9. tumbled his body down.| Rolled his body 
off ; acting as a triumphant enemy, by way of 
a last indignity: cf.ch. xiv. rs. ‘The Midrash 
improves on this: “She took his weapons of 
war, which were hung on the pillars, and 
smote all his body: from the sole of the foot 
even unto the head there was no soundness 
in it” (Isa. i. 6). 

pulled down the canopy.) Took the mosquito= 
net off from the pillars (otddor). This piece 
of finery, with its “purple and gold and 
precious stones” (ch. x. 21), attracted her 
woman’s eye. It was, moreover, a splendid 
trophy. It is not said that she wrapped the 
head up in it (Fritzsche; cf. v. 15). The 


Syr. renders oriAoe by ho we) a word 


otherwise unknown. Bernstein is hardly 


right in making it a corruption of Jaton. 

anon after.| er’ oXdiyov, “after a little 
while,” “ presently.” Cod. 58, werd puxpdv. 
Cf. Matt. xiii. 20; Mark i. 30. 


10. meat.| Foods or victuals (8popdrov). 
The wallet or ‘“victuals-bag” was now 
empty. 

unto prayer.| So Codd. ili. x. 19, 23, 52, 
58, al. (emi tiv mpocevyny). Cod. 58, Syr., 
Old Lat. os emt thy mpocevxny, “as if unto 
prayer.” Fritzsche omits the words, simply 
remarking “der Zusatz fehlt bevor und wird 
auch nicht urspriinglich sein.” Why? Syr., 
“Cas at the time of prayer.” 

they compassed the valley.| Went round, 


made the circuit of, that glen (or all that 
glen; Cod. 58, Syr., Old Lat.). Cf. ch. x. ro. 


the mountain of Bethulia.| Rather, the 
mountain unto Betylua. Bervdova is the accu- 
sative after the verb of motion. Cod. x. adds 
mpos, and 58 eis, which makes this evident. 
The pos- of the verb implies the same. So 
Syr., and went up to the city. Judith takes 
the Assyrian’s head to Bethulia, as “ David 
took the Philistine’s head and brought it to 
Jerusalem,” 1 Sam. xvil. 54. 


Bee) 
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yet in Jerusalem, and his forces against 
the enemy, as he hath even done 
this day. 

12 Now when the men of her 
city heard her voice, they made haste 
to go down to the gate of their city, 
and they called the elders of the city. 

13 And then they ran all together, 
both small and great, for it was 
strange unto them that she was come: 
so they opened the gate, and received 
them, and made a fire for a light, and 
stood round about them. 

14 Then she said to them with a 
loud voice, Praise, praise God, praise 
God, I say, for he hath not taken 
away his mercy from the house of 
Israel, but hath destroyed our ene- 
mies by mine hands this night. 

15 So she took the head out of 


ll. to the watchmen at the gate.| ois 
dvAdcoovew emi tay muddy. Cod. 58 and 
Syr. omit émi rév 7.3; 19 reads emi tr. revyav. 
Old Lat. in turribus ; Vulg. custodibus murorum. 
“ Open” occurs but once in Codd. 58, 19 ; and 
“ God” is omitted by 58, Syr., Old Lat. 
But the emotional repetitions are probably 
original. 

God is with us.) e@’ nudv 6 Oeds, Isa. 
Vill. 143. Vil. Io. 

to shew his power... and his forces.| Lit. 
to do strength {[i.e. strong deeds]... . and 
force [i.e. forceful deeds]. Instead of sroujoau 
ért, Codd. 19, 108 read ds eroinoev; 58, Syr., 
Old Lat. ds €Saxev. The concluding eoince 
not suiting this, the Syr. omits it; but Old 
Lat. ends with sicut hodie fecit et facturus est. 
For the phrase, cf. Luke i. 51, emoinoe kpdros 
ev Bpaxlove avrod. 

13. Instead of peyddou, “ great,” Cod. 58 
curiously has mpeoBurépor, “ elders.” 


it was strange unto them that she was 
come.| Or, her coming was to them beyond 
expectation (mapado€ov). ‘They had given her 
up. Vulg. guoniam sperabant eam jam non 
esse ventura. 


received.| Welcomed. wmedéEavro (Cod. x. 
eioed.). 

Sor a light.|_ «is ghatow. Gen. i. 153 
Ps. Ixxiv. 16. A LXX. term = Heb. \N9, 
light-giver or luminary. The scene is natural 
and graphically sketched. 


14, Praise, praise God, praise God, I say. 
There may be an allusion to the popular 
etymology of her own name Judith, “ Jewess,” 


JUDIFH: XHL 


[v. 12—17. 


the bag, and shewed it, and said unto 
them, Behold the head of Holofernes, 
the chief captain of the army of Assur, 
and behold the canopy, wherein he 
did lie in his drunkenness ; and the 
Lord hath smitten him by the hand 
of a woman. 

16 As the Lord liveth, who hath 
kept me in my way that I went, my 


‘countenance hath deceived him to 


his destruction, and yet hath he not 
committed sin with me, to defile and 
shame me. 

17 Then all the people were 
wonderfully astonished, and bowed 
themselves, and worshipped God, and 
said with one accord, Blessed be thou, 
O our God, which hast this day 
brought to nought the enemies of 
thy people. 


‘as if it meant Jaudanda. Cf. Gen. xlix. 8. 


“ Judah (Yésidah), thou art he whom thy 
brethren shall praise” (yoda). So Syr. The 
phrase which follows occurs in 2 Sam. vii. 15. 
“ Destroyed ” is lit. “ broken ” or “ wrecked ” 
(€Opavce): cf. the noun in wv. 5 supra. 


15. drunkenness.| Drinking-bouts, carousals 
(wear) ; Plat. ‘Phaedr.’ 256 C. The sing. = 
drunkenness. Cod. 58 omits and the Lord, ds°c. 
Cirechwixero: 


16. As the Lord liveth.| Cf. her former 
oath, ch. xi. 7. The Vulg. amplifies the 
verse, but the Greek is clearly more original. 
Cf. especially the words: sed sine pollutione 
peccati revocavit me vobis gaudentem in vic- 
toria sua, in evastone mea, et in liberatione 
vestra. 


to defile and shame me.]_ «is piacpa xat 
aicxiyny. Syr. [Z2Za9) 2, “ with 
taste (or feeling) of shame.” Cod. 58, «is 
fuaopov aicxvyns. 

17. bowed themselves, and worshipped.| Cf. 
1 Chron. xxix. 20; Gen. xliii. 28 ; and other 
passages. So the Syr. Ong 2 \ano, “and 


they fell down and worshipped ” (ot “they 
prostrated themselves with their faces to the 
earth,” as Churton gives it: cf. Gen. xlviii. 12 ; 
2 Chron. vii. 3). The rest of the verse is 
omitted by Codd. 58, 71. 


brought to nought.;| The Gk. 6 éfovdevdoas 
means «ho didst (or hast) set at nought. 
Cf. the cognates ¢fovdevéw, Luke xxiii, 11, 
and éfoudevéw, Ezek. xxi. to. It renders the 
Heb. At2 contempsit, 2 Sam. vi. 16, and DN 
rejecit, sprevit, 1 Sam. x. 19: sometimes 


.v. 18—1,] 


_ daughter, blessed art thou of the 
most high God above all the women 
upon the earth; and blessed be the 
Lord God, which hath created the 
heavens and the earth, which hath 
directed thee to the cutting off of the 
head of the chief of our enemies. 

19 For this thy confidence shall 
not depart from the heart of men, 
-which remember the power of God 
for ever. 

20 And God turn these things to 
thee for a perpetual praise, to visit 


JU DPE oshrT) XIV. 
18 Then said Ozias unto her, O- 


thee in good things, because thou 
hast not spared thy life for the afflic- 
tion of our nation, but hast revenged 
our ruin, walking a straight way 
before our God. And all the people 
said, So be it, so be it. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


8 Achior heareth Fudith shew what she had 
done, and is circumcised. 11 The head of 
flolofernes is hanged up. 15 He is found 
dead, and much lamented, 


HEN said Judith unto them, 
Hear me now, my brethren, 


DIA, conculcare, Ps. cviii. 13 (adros eEovdevacer 
Tovs €xOpovs nav). Syr. hath broken, as in 
YU. T4. 

18. blessed. . . of the most high God, tc] 
This blessing is modelled on the Blessing of 
Abram by Melchizedek, king of Salem and 
priest of “the most high God” (Gen. xiv. 
19, 20), as may be seen by comparing the text 
of the LXX. with the Gk. here : EdvAoynpévos 


[77 -~ ~ n~ G , a ” A 
ABpap TO OeG 7O Wicrw os Exrice Tov | 


ovpayoy kal THyv ynv. Kal evAoynTos 6 Oecs 6 
UWioros, Os mapédake K.T.A. 

blessed art thou... above all the women.]| 
_Or be thou. This does not mean merely 
that “she should be praised and renowned 
for her courage and devotion, like Jael in 
Judges v. 24.” As Deborah invoked a bless- 
ing upon the treacherous woman who slew 
Sisera—‘ Blessed above women be Jael”— 
so the elder Ozias (whom the Midr. calls 
“Uzziah the zasi, ie. prince, of Israel”) is 
represented as imprecating the blessing of 
-the Most High upon Judith, on account of 
a similar deed. The construction evoynr7 


76 6e6—Heb. xd 4171—* blessed to God- 
‘ward”—means “blessed in the highest 
degree.” 

to the cutting off.| Rather, to the wound 
(rpadpa). Cf. Ps. Ixviii. 21; cx. 6. The 
Syr. has: who directed thee, that thou mightest 
take off the head of the chief of our enemies. 
_But “wound of the head” means a deadly 
-wound. Cod. 58 has the strange reading, 
_who directed thee unto (or against) the head of 
the chief of the heathen (eis xepadiy dpxovros 
eOvav). Deut. xxxii. 42. 

19. For this thy confidence.| Because thy 
hope. This seems to mean: “I bless thee, 
because thy wonderful trust in God will 
never be forgotten; but will always be pre- 
sent in the memory of thy people to inspire 
them with the like endurance, and to save 
them from despair.” 


The Syr. has: “ Because thy praise will not 


‘depart out of the heart of the sons of men, 


who will remember the power of God for 


ever;” reading 6 émawos (with Cod. 58) for 
7 €Ams. So Old Lat. 
20. praise.| wos = ON, Isa. ii. 113 or 


‘V1, Isa. xxxv. 2. Cf. 1 Macc. i. go. 


to visit thee in (with) good things.| See 
ch. iv. 15. Cod. 58 omits. 

but hast revenged our ruin.| ‘The Gk. is 
AN ereEnOes TO Tropate judy, “ but thou 
wentest forth to meet our fall;” ze. to help 
us up, when we were fallen (Fritzsche). 
Syr. but wentest forth on account of our fall. 
’Emeéépxopar usually bears a hostile signifi- 
cance: to go out against, i.e. to battle 
(Thucyd. iii. 26; v. 9); and perhaps it may 
be so understood here, “thou wentest out to 
battle with, to resist our fall;” personifying 
ro mTr@pa, as an enemy to be overcome. 

walking a straight way.) én’ evdeiav 
mopevOeioa. Codd. 19, 108, em’ edeia. Cf. 
Gen. xxxiil. 12; and ch. x. 11 supra. The 
Heb. may have been JT "WMI, and thou 
madest thy way straight: i.e. proba fuisti. Cf. 
Prov. ix. 15. The highest moral excellence 
is thus attributed to the deed of Judith. 


So be it, so be it.] Gk. yévorro yévorro. 
Heb. jON) JON, Amen and Amen! The 
people signify their assent to the solemn 
blessing upon Judith. Cf ch. xv. 10; 
Deut. xxvii. 15 3 1 Chron. xvi. 36; Ps. xli. 13. 
The Vulgate here adds Judith’s interview 
with Achior (ch. xiv. 5 sgq.): Porro Achior 
vocatus venit, &c. The words “ But before 
ye do these things” (xiv. 5) suggest that the 
order of the Vulgate is right. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1. upon the highest place.| Upon the para- 
pet, or line of battlements (erahéws) ; Thucyd. ii. 
13. This may have been suggested by the 
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and take this “head, and hang it upon 
the highest place of your walls. 

2 And so soon as the morning 
shall appear, and the sun shall come 
forth upon the earth, take ye every 
one his weapons, and go forth every 
valiant man out of the city, and set 
ye a captain over them, as though ye 
would go down into the field toward 
the watch of the Assyrians; but go 
not down. 

3 Then they shall take their 
armour, and shall go into their camp, 
and raise up the captains of the army 
of Assur, and they shall run to the 


incident recorded in 2 Macc. xv. 35, where 
Judas Maccabaeus hangs Nicanor’s head 
from the tower, “an evident and manifest 
sign unto all of the help of the Lord.” 


2. so soon as the morning shall appear.| The 
phrase occurs Judges xvi. 2 (dtapavoxw = 
“IN, iuxit). Cf. Hadt. iii. 86. With what 
follows, cf. Ps. xix. 4-6. 


take ye every one his weapons.| The im- 
peratives are all futures in the Greek. The 
Heb. imperfect (often miscalled the future) 
may have an imperative force. For the 
plur. take ye, d°c., see Deut. i. 41. Here as 
there the Heb. may have had the verb 130, 
to gird on. 

set ye a captain over them.] Lit. ye 
shall give (or put, set) a leader unto them 
(for them): 8acete apxnyiv eis avrovs = 


Dn? WN AAR, Num. xiv. 4. 


as though ye would go down.| os kara- 
Baivoyres. In classical Gk. the ptcp. would 
have been future. But Heb. has only one 
ptcp., which may be used in relation to either 
present, past, or future time. The meaning 
is as if intending to go down, ws karaBnodpevor. 
Cf. Thucyd. ii. 7: of ’A@nvaioe maperkeva- 
Covro s tmodepnoovtes. Judith advises a 
feint of attack upon the Assyrian outposts. 


3. Then they shall take their armour.| For 
shall read will throughout the verse. They 
(otdrot) are the advanced guard of the As- 
syrians, who will be alarmed by the show of 
attack. 

Their “armour” is the “whole armour ” 
of Eph. vi. 13 (rds mavomXias at’rév). Cf. 
T Macc, xii. 29) 2 Samii. 21. 


raise up the captains.| Wake or rouse the 
generals. Instead of Assur, Cod. 58, Syr., 
Old Lat. have a pronoun (avréy), which is 
probably original. Assur removes an ambi- 
guity common enough in Hebrew. 


jHOOD IG Ms he > al 


[v. 2—6. 


tent of Holofernes, but shall not find 
him: then fear shall fall upon them, 
and they shall flee before your face. 

4 So ye, and all that inhabit the 
coast of Israel, shall pursue them, 
and overthrow them as they go. 

5 But before ye do these things, 
call me Achior the Ammonite, that 
he may see and know him that de- 
spised the house of Israel, and that 
sent him to us, as it were to his 
death. 

6 Then they called Achior out of 
the house of Ozias; and when he 
was come, and saw the head of 


4. the coast.| Every border (aay 6piov). 


overthrow them as they go.| Rather, Jay 
them low in their ways. Katraocrpaoere 
(Codd. iii, x., 58, 71, 249; for which 
Fritzsche edits xaractp@ocare) may either 
mean this (cf. Hdt. ix. 76) or strew them in 
their ways, strew their corpses about in the 
various paths by which they will fly. (So 
Fritzsche, comparing ch. xv. 2.) Syr. ye shall 
prostrate and throw them in the ways. 

5. the Ammonite.| Fritzsche edits “Aupa- 
virnv. The ordinary Heb. term is iY, 
LXX. ’Aupoy, but in the Pentateuch ’Apuay, 

Ge 
*Appavira. The present name is wes 
Amman ; and that this is the oldest form is 
clear, not only from the fact that an original 
long @ generally becomes 6 in Heb., but also 
from the spelling on the Assyrian monu- 
ments, Ammdnu, Ammana, Ammand’a. 
know.| Know again, recognize (emtyv@). 
She wishes to prepare a triumph for herself 
and for Achior (Fritzsche). 


6. out of the house of Oxias.| Cf. ch. vi. 21. 
Arnald supposes that Achior had hitherto 
been kept in some sort of confinement; or 
perhaps he had not immediately heard of 
Judith’s return. Fritzsche observes that the 
special summons to Achior lends more dra~ 
matic force and solemnity to the scene. It 
seems trivial to object with Bissell to the 
leading part which Judith plays in the as- 
sembly upon her triumphant return. If we 
cannot find a “ Joan of Arc” in Hebrew 
history, we can point to women who, like 
Deborah in the times of the Judges, and like 
Huldah in the reign of Josiah, exerted a 
leading influence in the state. Cf. also 
2 Sam. xx. 16 sgg. Though Judith is not 
made a prophetess in an age when prophecy 
was extinct (1 Macc. iv. 46; ix. 27; xiv. 41), 
yet she is represented as enjoying a peculiar 


v. 7—10.] 


Holofernes in a man’s hand in the 
assembly of the people, he fell down 
on his face, and his spirit failed. 

7 But when they had recovered 
him, he fell at Judith’s feet, and 
reverenced her, and said, Blessed art 
thou in all the tabernacle of Juda, 
and in all nations, which hearing thy 
name shall be astonished. 

8 Now therefore tell me all the 
things that thou hast done in these 
days. Then Judith declared unto 
him in the midst of the people all 


WUD ET ex iv. 


that she had done, from the day that 
she went forth until that hour she 
spake unto them. 

g And when she had left off speak~ 
ing, the people shouted with a loud 
voice, and made a joyful noise in 
their city. 

1o And when Achior had seen all 
that the God of Israel had done, he 
believed in God greatly, and circum- 
cised the flesh of his foreskin, and 
was joined unto the house of Israel 
unto this day. 


reputation for holiness, practical wisdom, and 
effectual prayer (ch. vill. 5, 29, 31); and if 
she had just succeeded, as the story relates, 
in her extraordinary enterprise, her political 
influence would naturally become great, if not 
paramount. 


his spirit failed.| Or, fainted, gave way 
(e&eAvOn): Vulg. aestuavit anima ejus. Bissell 
asks, “Is this the Achior who is elsewhere 
called ‘the leader of all the sons of Ammon,’ 
and who dared to tell the dreadful Holofernes 
to his face the truth about Israel?” Fritzsche’s 
remark does more justice to the author’s 
merits: ‘‘The sight was too unexpected and 
extraordinary, while at the same time the 
question about his own life was in consequence 
decided.” So Churton. 


7. when they had recovered him.] as 8 
avéhaBov adrov. Cf. Xenoph. ‘ Hellen.’ vi. 5, 21: 
dvahapBavew riv rod ex ths mpdcOev dOupias. 
Syr. when they had taken hold of (and) raised 
him. So Fritzsche would explain the text: 
“ Als sie ibn in die Hohe gehoben, aufgenommen 
hatten.” 

But the variant dvéAaBev adrov (leg. potius 
avrov) in Codd. iii. 19, 108, 23, 55, appears 
preferable. So the Old Lat. Sed postquam 
resumpsit vires (but cod. Germ. 15, Pech. et 
refocillaverunt eum, “ and they revived him ”). 
*AvadapB. éaurdv, to recover oneself, regain 
strength, revive, is a Classical phrase: cf. 
Thucyd. vi. 26; and abs. dva\aBeiv, Plat. 
‘Rep.’ 467 B, and in medical writers. 


reverenced her.| Did obeisance before her 
(mpocextyncay TO TpoTwT@ avTis). 


Blessed, ds'c.| Blessed be thou (or shalt thou 
be) in every tent (axnvopa, Gen. ix. 27) of 
Judah, and in every nation, to’c. Cf. Judges vi. 
24: ‘¢ Above women in the tent shall she be 
blessed.” 


avhich hearing thy name, W'c.]  otrwes 
dxovouvres TO bvopd Gov rapayOncovra. The 
plural, because the reference is to mayri 
€éve. ‘¢ Astonished” should be “ dismayed.” 


Syr. “Blessed (be) thou in all peoples 
who shall hear thy name and shall fear.” 

8. until that hour she spake unto them.] 
Until she was speaking, do'c. Codd. 19, 108, 
Aare? per’ adris, referring to Achior. 

9. shouted.| 7ndadakev. Cf. ch. xvi. 193 


Josh. vi. 20. Heb. pn. 
made a joyful noise.| axe havi erppd- 
ovvov. Codd. 58, 19, 23, 55, al. edaxar, 


which is agreeable to Heb. idiom, which 
makes the first verb with a collective noun 
singular, and the second plural, e.g. Josh. vi. 
20. Instead of etppdcvvoyv, Codd. ili. 58, 
Old Lat. evppoovwns. Cf. Jer. vii. 34, xvi. 
8, xxv. 10; 1 Chron. xv. 16. The Heb. was 


probably nny Sip MIN, et ediderunt vocem 


laetitiae. For Sip 102, vocem edere, cf. Gen. 
xlv. 2; Num. xiv. 1. 


10. all that the God of Israel had done.) 
Cod. 58, Syr., Old Lat., all that the Lord had 
done for Israel. 


he believed in God greatly.| He believed 
in the God of Israel as the only true God; 
gave Him his undivided trust and allegiance. 
Achior became a Jew, contrary to the law of 
Deut. xxiii. 3 sgg., which excludes an Am- 
monite or a Moabite from the congregation 
of the Lord unto the tenth generation. With 
what follows, cf. Gen. xvil. 23 sgqg., and 
Isa. xiv. 1: “And the strangers shall be 
joined with them, and they shall cleave to the 
house of Jacob.” The conversion of Achior 
has its parallel in Esth. vill. 17. But Volkmar 
lays too great stress upon the proselytising 
of an individual, and that under altogether 
peculiar circumstances. 


unto this day.| This does not mean that 
Achior was still living; it refers to his Jewish 
descendants. ‘The Vulgate fills up the sense 
correctly : ‘ et appositus est ad populum Israel, 
et omnis successio generis ejus usque in hodier= 
num diem.” (The words in Italics, which are 
not found in Old Lat., may be due to S, 
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l Or, 
ascents. 


11 And as soon as the morning 
arose, they hanged the head of Holo- 
fernes upon the wall, and every man 
took his weapons, and they went 
forth by bands unto the 'straits of the 
mountain. 

12 But when the Assyrians saw 
them, they sent to their leaders, 
which came to their captains and 
tribunes, and to every one of their 
rulers. 


Jerome’s Cialdee MS.) The identification 
of the (real or supposed) founder of a family 
or race with his posterity is a common form 
of Hebrew thought. 


11. And as soon as the morning arose.| Lit. 
but when the dawn went up; a Heb. phrase: 
Josh. vi. 15 (A. V. “about the dawning of 
the day”). Cod. 58 omits. 

they hanged.| kai éxpéuacay, according to 
Heb. idiom. Cf. note on ch. v.20. (Codd. iii. 
44, al. omit.) 

upon the wall.| So Codd. 19, 58, émi rod 
teixous ; Old Lat. iz muro, and super muros. 
But Fritzsche edits éx rod rety., from the wall 
—a classical construction. Cf. 1 Macc.i. 61; 
2 Mace. vi. 10. Svyr. outside of the wall. 

by bands.| Kata ometipas, manipulatim, 
Polyb. iii. 115.1. The term ozeipa repre- 
sents Lat. manipulus and cohors, 2 Macc. 
Vili. 23; xil. 20. The Heb. probably was 
DTT] INS), 2 Kings v. 2. Cf. also Acts 
xxvii. 1, X. 13 John xviii. 3, 12. 

the straits.| Lit. ascents, i.e. passes. 


12. their leaders.| J.e. the inferior officers, 
who in turn apprised the orparnyol, superior 
officers, and yvAl/apyot, captains of thousands, 
and in general, “‘ every commander (dpyev) of 
them.” Cod. 58 omits ad’réy . of dé AOov 
émt otpatnyovs. So Syr. they sent to their 
magnates and captains of thousands and to all 
their officers ; and Old Lat. 


13. Vulg.: Quod wvidentes exploratores, ad 
tabernaculum Holofernis cucurrerunt. Porro 
hi qui in tabernaculo erant, venientes et ante 
ingressum cubiculi perstrepentes, excitandi gra- 
tia, inquietudinem arte moliebantur, ut non 
ab excitantibus sed a sonantibus Holofernes 
evigilaret. Nullus enim audebat cubiculum 
virtutis Assyriorum pulsando aut intrando 
aperire. ‘This is not, as might be suspected, 
mere arbitrary expansion of the original 
text. S. Jerome must have found a warrant 
for it in his Chaldee codex. The curious 
expression cubiculum virtutis Assyriorum 
Suggests the Chaldee NI3W Nl pS 


MnNt xn a. 


wODUT EH, OLN: 


fy. 1714. 


13 So they came to Holofernes’ 
tent, and said to him that had the 
charge of all his things, Waken 
now our lord: for the slaves have 
been bold to come down against us to 
battle, that they may be utterly 
destroyed. 

14 Then went in Bagoas, and 
knocked at the door of the tent; 
for he thought that he had slept with 
Judith. 


to him that had.| Codd. 44, 58, Syr., Old 
Lat.to Bagoas that had. Cf. ch. xil.11. Bagoas 
was his major-domo, or grand chamberlain. 


the slaves.| Movers plausibly suggested 
that the Gk. translator here mistook D’03Nn, 
“the Hebrews,” for O2yn, “the slaves.” 
The difference is very slight—the “one 
kepata”’ of which our Lord speaks, Matt. v. 
18; but the addition of one letter gives 
onan, “the mice,”’—the reading of the 
Midrash and the Vulgate, which is probably 
original (quoniam egressi mures de cavernis 
suis ausi sunt provocare nos ad praelium. 
Cf. x Sam. xiv. xz). See x Sam, xtutes 
(LXX.). The Old Lat. has fii Jsrael or 
Judaei, which Fritzsche calls an arbitrary 


alteration, and the Syr. Lan men, which 
he says must be corrected into Jas, 


slaves (why not into bess, Hebrews 2). 
Fritzsche would however accept Movers’ 
suggestion were it not that in v. 18 of dotXor 
and réy ‘“E8paiwy both occur; and, besides, 
of SovAoe is appropriate in the mouth of the 
disdainful Assyrians. 


that they may be utterly destroyed.) wa 
expresses the assumed intention of the Jewish 
sortie. It is a suicidal folly. “Utterly” is 


eis TéXos, Which often renders Heb. ny, Sor 
ever ; e.g. Job xiv. 20. But cf. also Amos ix. 


67-2) GOT Oniesliven2 (C= nee ad consumma- 
tionem, 1.e. prorsus, plane); 2 Chron. xxxi. I. 
Also ch. vil. 30 supra. 


14. the door.| Rather, the curtain—avdaiav. 
Heb. 10, Exod. xxvi. 1 sgg. Lat. aulaeum. 
“The tent” here means the inner compart- 
ment which served as a sleeping place 
(ch. xiii. 2, 3). Codd.19, 108 read expdrnce 
TH XElpt ev TH avAaia. Cf. the Vulgate: tunc 
ingressus Vagao cubiculum ejus stetit ante cor- 
tinam, et plausum fecit manibus suis. Codd. 
ili, 64, al. read ryv avdAnv, the court or ball, 
instead of r. avAaiav. 


for he thought, b°c.| For he was supposing 


Then. 


Vv. I5—3.] JOD El 

15 But because none answered, he 
opened it, and went into the bed- 
chamber, and found him cast upon 
the floor dead, and his head was 
taken from him. 

16 'Therefore he cried with a loud 
voice, with weeping, and sighing, and 
a mighty cry, and rent his garments. 

17 After he went into the tent 
where Judith lodged: and when he 
found her not, he leaped out to the 
people, and cried, 

18 These slaves have dealt trea- 
cherously ; one woman of the He- 
brews hath brought shame upon the 
house of king Nabuchodonosor : for, 
behold, Holofernes /ieth upon the 
ground without a head. 

1g When the captains of the As- 
syrians’ army heard these words, 
they rent their coats, and their minds 


(vmevociro) that he (Holof.) was sleeping 
with J. Cod. 58 and Old Lat. make the sense 
clearer by adding ér1, szz/l. 


15. answered.| Strictly, listened, gave ear 


(emnxovoe. Codd. iil, 58, al. tmnk.). Syr. 
answered him. 

opened.| Put it asunder, pulled it aside 
(Svacreidas). Syr. he opened. 


upon the floor.| The Gk. word yedaris is 
defined by Hesychius, ovdds tis Ovpas ris 
oxnyns, threshold of the tent-door, with evident 
reference to the present passage. But as 
Fritzsche points out, this definition does not 
suit. Judith rolled the corpse off the bed 
(ch. xiii. 9), and left it not upon the threshold, 
but upon the footstoo/ used for getting up 
into the bed. ‘This sense of yeAwvls is found 
in Sextus Empiricus. The primary word 
xedaun, testudo, also means footstool. 


18. These (the) slaves have dealt treacher- 
ously.| “The verb is nOérnoav. ’AOeréw prop. 
means to set aside, disregard an oath, treaty, 
promise, law. Cf. Mark vii. 9; Isa. xxiv. 16 
(of dOerovvres Tov véuov). In the LXX. the 
word chiefly represents Heb. 113, perfide egit; 


by, id. x1 Chron. v. 25, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 14, 
—a meaning which would suit here ; and DUB, 
rebellavit, descivit, 2 Kings i, 1; 19, id. 
2 Kings xviii. 7, 20. Syr. the slaves have 
wronged or cheated Caxs\}) their lords; 
Old Lat. “ zeglexerunt heri servi ejus” (al. pec- 


caverunt servi). Judith was faithless to her 
promise set forth in ch, xi. 18, 19. 


Dd (ME DQ 


were wonderfully troubled, and there 
was a cry and a very great noise 
throughout the camp, 


CHAPTER XV, 


1 The Assyrians are chased and slain. 8 The 
high priest cometh to see Fudith. 1 The 
stuff of Holofernes is given to Fudith. 13 
The women crown her with a garland. 


ND when they that were in the 
tents heard, they were asto- 
nished at the thing that was done. 

2, And fear and trembling fell upon 
them, so that there was no man that 
durst abide in the sight of his neigh- 
bour, but rushing out altogether, 
they fled into every way of the plain, 
and of the hill country. 

3 They also that had camped in 
the mountains round about Bethulia 
fled away. Then the children of 


without a head.| Lit. and the head is not 
upon him—OU wN PR, 


19. When.| But when: os dé. “ Their 
minds” should be their soul (Codd. 19, 108, 
their souls). ‘The Syr. concludes thus : they rent 
their tunics, and their soul was greatly troubled 
in the midst of the camp. ‘The Gk. says: and 
their cry arose, and a very great shouting in the 
midst of the camp. Cf. 1 Sam. iv. 14. 


CHAPTER XV. 


1. they were astonished at the thing that 
was done.| e&€otnoay emt ro yeyovos. Cf. 
the same construction in ch. xii. 16. Syr.: 
They wondered what had happened (= Cod. 58, 
ri nv TO yeyovds). So Old Lat. But Vulg. 
Sugit mens et consilium ab eis. 


2. And fear... upon them.| Cf. ch. iii. 1; 
Ps. xlviii. 6. “That durst abide” is pévor; 
abiding = WY, stans. Syr. and they continued 
not a man by his neighbour. ‘The Gk. adds 
ért, any longer. “ Rushing out” is éxyvOéyres, 
lit. effusi; a verb recurring in wv. 3, 4, 
Having poured out (of the tents or camp), they 
were fleeing upon every road. ‘The Vulg. in- 
terpolates a reason for this wild flight : ewadere 
festinabant Hebraeos, quos armatos super se 
venire audiebant; cf. 2 Kings vii. 6, 7. 


3. in the mountains.| In the hill country. 
The Edomites and Ammonites had encamped 
there: ch. vil. 18 supra. 


fled away.| Turned to flight. The kat 
before étpamnoay in the Gk., which Fritzsche 
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Israel, every one that was a warrior 
among them, rushed out upon them. 

4 Then sent Ozias to Betomas- 
them, and to Bebai, and Chobai, and 
Cola, and to all the coasts of Israel, 
such as should tell the things that 
were done, and that all should rush 
forth upon their enemies to destroy 
them. 

5 Now when the children of Israel 
heard it, they all fell upon them with 


JUDITH, XV, 


[v. 4—6. 


one consent, and slew them unto 
Chobai: likewise also they that came 
from Jerusalem, and from all the hill 
country, (for men had told them 
what things were done in the camp 
of their enemies, ) and they that were 
in Galaad, and in Galilee, 
them with a great slaughter, until 
they were past Damascus and the 
borders thereof. 

6 And the residue, that dwelt at 


pronounces the genuine reading but an 
awkward expression, may represent a Heb. 
aaw conversive (of the imperfect). But 
the reading of Codd. 19, 44, al. is kat avrot erp. 
(ADI? 71979)): “ And they that had encamped 

. . they also turned and fled.” Cf. with the 
narrative of this chapter, that of 1 Macc. iv. 
1-25 (the defeat of Gorgias by Judas Macca- 
baeus), and that of 1 Macc. vil. 43 sqg. (the 
defeat and death of Nicanor). Some of the 
colours of the picture are derived from 1 Sam. 
xvii. (David’s victory over Goliath), as Volkmar 
points out. When he adds that the victory, 
the slaughter of the fugitives, and the immense 
booty are due to the soaring flight of Jewish 
fancy, which thus exaggerated the sudden 
withdrawal of the Roman forces from Palestine, 
we see that the data of the story are fatal to 
his theory. The Vulg. adds: descenderuntque 
clangentes tubis et ululantes post ipsos. Cf. 
Judg. vil. 18 sgq. 


4. Betomasthem.| BatropacOaip, ch. iv. 6. 


and to Bebai.| So Codd. iii. 243, al. and 
Fritzsche. ‘The name is otherwise unknown. 
Cod. x. has cat ’ABeABaip, and Codd. 19, 108 
have x. ’ABeApaeiv; i.e. Abel-main, which 
appears to be right. Cf. ch. iv. 4 for this, 
and for Chobai or Choba (Codd. x. 23, and 
v. 5 infr.). Vulg. omits the local names of 
this and the next verse. 


Cola.| The Greek is Xodd, Chola; al. 
KoA or KetAa. An unknown place; perhaps 
the Holon of Josh. xv. 51. 

The Syriac version, which is less exact in 
this chapter than elsewhere, omits the proper 
names, and renders: “‘ And Uzziah sent to all 
the borders of Israel (men), to make them 
know what had happened.” 


and that all.| The iva depends on the 
notion of bidding, ordering, implied in rods 
drayyéd\ovras. Oxias sent . . . men who 
brought tidings concerning the things that had 
been accomplished (ouvrereheopevev), and 


(bade) that all, ds*c. 


rush forth upon their enemies.] émexxvdcr 

Tots trohepiors, instead of which Codd. 19, 108 
> , Co) , > ~ 

have érexyvOévres rois modepious emO@yrat, 


rush forth and set upon the enemy. In wv. 2 
éxxvOnvat is used absolutely, and in wv. 3 it is 
followed by ém’ atrovs, after or against them. 


5. slew them unto Chobai.] Lit. were 
smiting them unto Choba. Cf. 1 Sam. viil. 11. 
To smite an army is to rout it utterly and to 
slay the fugitives, Deut. xxix. 7. Cf. Josh. xi. 
8: “Israel smote them and chased them unto 
great Zidon, and unto Mishrephoth-maim, 
and unto the valley of Mizpeh eastward.” 
Choba is perhaps the modern e/-Mekhobbi, a 
ruin with a cliff beside it called ‘Arrak Khobdi, 
12 miles south of Beisdn. But the Midrash 
has: “they pursued them unto Hormah.” 
mn and H31n might easily be confused. 


likewise also they that came from Jerusalem. | 
The Gk. says: Jikeqwise also they of Jerusalem 
arrived, and of all the hill country (@cattas 
d€ Kal oi—not oi—e& ‘Tepove. rapeyevnOnoay 
kal €k maons k.T-X.). Codd. x. 58 and Old 
Lat., they in Jerusalem. But the Syr.: Jikeaise 
the sons of Jerusalem, who came from all the 
mountains. 


what things were done in.| Rather, what 
things had befallen. 


chased.| Rather, outflanked (imepexépacay). 
“Yrrepkepay is a military term: cf. Polyb. xi. 
23. 53 equivalent to mepixepay, Polyb. xi. 1, 5. 
Gk. xépas, horn = Lat. ala, wing of an army. 
Cf. 1 Macc. vil. 46. Trommius wrongly refers 
the word to tzepkepavvupe (!), supermisceo, 
confundo. ‘The reading of Codd. 58, 19, 108 is 
Umepexpatnoay (58, Umexpatnoav avTovs, a 
mere mistake) avr@y kai émaragav airovs év 
mrnyn weyahy (58, mAnyny peyddny, a cogn. 
accus.). They overpowered them and smote 
them (with) a great smiting. Cf. Num. xi. 33 ; 
1 Sam. viii. 11; x Kings xvi. 22. This may 
well have been the language of the Heb. 
Cf. the Syr.: And they that were in Galaad and 
in Galilee came out against them, and smote them 
@ great smiting ; and the Old Lat. consecuti sunt 
eos, et interfecerunt illos plaga magna. 


they were past.| They (i.e. the Assyrian 


fugitives) had past. 


6. And the residue, that dwelt at Bethulia.| 
The Gk. is of 6€ Yourot of Karotkodyres 


‘chased ! Os 2 


., CANE. 


a eS’, ee ae, 


v. 7—1I0.] 


Bethulia, fell upon the camp of Assur, 
and spoiled them, and were greatly 
enriched. 

7 And the children of Israel that 
returned from the slaughter had that 
which remained ; and the villages 
and the cities, that were in the 
mountains and in the plain, gat 
many spoils: for the multitude was 
very great. 

8 Then Joacim the high priest, 
and the ancients of the children of 
Israel that dwelt in Jerusalem, came 


JUDITH. XV. 


to behold the good things that God 
had shewed to Israel, and to see 
Judith, and to salute her. 

g And when they came unto her, 
they blessed her with one accord, 
and said unto her, Thou art the 
exaltation of Jerusalem, thou art the 
great glory of Israel, thou art the 
great rejoicing of our nation : 

10 Thou hast done all these things 
by thine hand: thou hast done much 
good to Israel, and God is pleased 
therewith: blessed be thou of the 


BervAova. Fritzsche explains “ Die Bewohner 
von Betylua die noch iibrig da waren.” 
The sense appears to be: But the remaining 
folk, who lived in Bethulia and stayed in the 
town, instead of joining in the pursuit of the 
enemy (wv. 5), fell upon the deserted camp. 
Cf. Vulg.: “reliqui autem qui erant in Bethulia, 
ingressisunt castra Assyriorum.” Syr. wrongly: 
and the rest of the inhabitants of Bethulia. 


spoiled them.| J.e. the Assyrians. Syr. 
plundered and carried off captives; Cod. 58, 
plundered it (the camp) and took spoils (éoxv- 
Aevoay). 


7. And the children of Israel that re- 
turned, l'c.| But the Israelites, having returned 
from the slaughter (korn; see Gen. xiv. 17), 
possessed themselves of the things remaining: 
le. whatever valuables the Bethulians had 
not already carried off. But the Syr. has: 
And the sons of Israel returned from the battle, 
and possessed themselves of the remainder of the 
cities which were in the mountains, and in the 
valleys, and took much spoil. “The villages 
and the cities that were in the mountains and 
in the plain” (lit. 72 the hill country and plain 
country) is the reading of Codd. ili. x. 19, 23, 
58, al. Fritzsche edits the villages and farm- 
steads (é€mathes for ai modes). “ Gat” is 
exparnoay, for which Cod. 58 gives éxupievoay. 
For “spoils ” —Aadipa—see 1 Chron. xxvi. 
27 (= 220), 

for the multitude, dc.| Rather, for there 
was a very great quantity, viz. of objects to 
carry off. Codd. 58, 106, Syr. omit. 

After the flight of Gorgias, “Judas returned 
to spoil the tents, where they got much gold, 
and silver, and blue silk, and purple of the 
sea, and great riches” (1 Macc. iv. 23). 


8. Joacim.| <A high priest of this name 
was the son and successor of Jeshua or 
Joshua, the High Priest who, along with 
Zerubbabel, conducted the First Return 
(B.C. 536—515). See Neh. xii. 10: “And 
Jeshua begat Joiakim.” 


the ancients.| ‘The Sanhedrin or Senate of 
Elders () yepovoia). “That dwelt in Jeru- 
salem ” is in apposition with “‘ Joacim and the 
senate.” The Vulg.—cum universis presbyteris 
suis—seems to turn the elders into clergy. 


God had shewed to.| Rather, the Lord had 
done for. 


to salute her.| Lit. to speak peace with 
Pet Cl mel GE Ome Se Xxvillen. 


9. And when they came unto her.| Instead of 
elondOov mpos adrnyv, Codd. 58, 19, 108 give 
e&i\Oe mpos adrovs. It appeared more appro- 
priate for Judith to go out to meet the rulers 
of her nation. So also Syr. and Old Lat., 
and Vulg. But cf. ch. viii. 10, 11 supra. 


the exaltation of Jerusalem.| Cf. ch. x. 8, 
where tyopa and yavpiaua (“glory”) both 
occur: also xiii. 4, xvi. 8; Ps. ili. 3. ‘ Rejoic- 
ing” is kavynua, boast: cf. Rom. iv. 2; Deut. 
X. 21; 1 Chron. xvi. 27, xxix. 11. Syr. prazse ; 


and so the Midrash (nonn). 


10. thou hast done much good to Israel.} 
eroinous Ta adyaba peta “Iopand. Syr. and 
hast done good with Israel. Cf. Num. x. 32; 
1 Chron. xvii. 26. Cod. 58, cal dre érroinoas 
ayaba ev "lop. 

God is pleased therewith.| So Codd. iil. x. 19, 
23, 52, 55, al. (evddxnoev em’ adrois, was well 
pleased at them, ie. ra ayaéd). Fritzsche 
edits evSoxjoa, the optative : may God be well 
pleased ! 

The Vulgate substitutes for this verse the 
following: “Quia fecisti viriliter, et confor- 
tatum est cor tuum, eo quod castitatem 
amaveris, et post virum tuum alterum nesci- 
eris: ideo et manus domini confortavit te, et 
ideo eris benedicta in aeternum.” ‘This may 
reflect the exaggerated value set by S. Jerome 
and his contemporaries upon the state of 
celibacy. Salome, however, did not marry 
again; and the Midrash partly supports the 
Vulg.: “Thou, Judith, art a mother in Israel, 
thou art the praise of Jerusalem, thou art the 
rejoicing (NNDY) of Israel, thou art the 
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Almighty Lord for evermore. And 
all the people said, So be it. 

1z And the people spoiled the 
camp the space of thirty days: and 
they gave unto Judith Holofernes his 
tent, and all his plate, and beds, and 
vessels, and all his stuff: and she 
took it, and laid it on her mule; and 
made ready her carts, and laid them 
thereon. 

12 Then all the women of Israel 
ran together to see her, and blessed 


JUDITH: oKV: 


[v. 1I—13. 


her, and made a dance among them 
for her: and she took branches in 
her hand, and gave also to the 
women that were with her. 

13 And they put a garland of 
olive upon her and her maid that 
was with her, and she went before 
all the people in the dance, leading 
all the women: and all the men of 
Israel followed in their armour with 
garlands, and with songs in their 
mouths, 


glory of our people. For thou hast done it 
with might, and thine heart was strong and 
Jirm, and the hand of the Lord was with thee 
to strengthen thee; and blessed shalt thou be 
for evermore.” ‘This is certainly more ori- 
ginal than the Greek text. 


blessed ... of (with) the Almighty Lord.] 
Cf. Gen. xiv. 19. ‘“ For evermore” is eis roy 
aiéva xpévoy, a curious phrase rendering 


Heb. myz2, Dew, and Dew in Isa. xii 
20, xiv. 20, xxxiv. Tye Cf. Baruch iii. 13s 


11. And the people... thirty days.| Syr. and 


the people were carrying off (—,as%) the 


camp of the Assyrians unto three days: cf. 
2 Chron. xx. 25, “And they were three days 
in gathering of the spoil, it was so much.” 
Vulg.: Per dies autem triginta vix collecta 
sunt spolia Assyriorum a populo Israel. 


Spoiled.| édagipevoe. Codd. 23, 44, al. 
ehahipnoe. Both verbs are da€ Aeyopeva. 
Cod. 58, eAkabupaywynoev, a word found in 
Strabo, Plutarch, &c. Old Lat. spolia collegit 
multa. 


his plate.| See ch. xii. 1.“ Vessels”—ra 
6rkea (Codd. 58, 71, 106, Old Lat. omit; iii. x. 
ra 6Akela)—large boas or basins for washing 
cups. ‘The word occurs in the fragg. of the 
Comic Poets. “Odxetia appears to be the right 
spelling. Casaubon, quoted by Fritzsche, 
calls these vessels Jabra ampla ad instar mag- 
norum craterum efficta. He continues, “ Ita 
describit Hesychius ; et confirmant auctorum 
loci. Ex iis etiam claret holciorum in balneis 
Suisse usum” (Casaub. ‘ Animady. in Athen.’ 
P- 343). ‘¢ Stuff” is cxevdopara, a true equi- 
valent of katackevdcpara, Ecclus. xxxv. 6. 
The Syr. gives jumenta ejus (or caballos ejus ; 
cf. Neh. ii. 12), apparently a bad guess. 


her mule.| Codd. 58, 19, 108, Syr., Old Lat. 
her mules. kai NaBovoa avira (x. 19, 44, al. 
Syr.) is certainly a better reading intrinsically 
than kat AaBovaa airy. Sense and usage 
may sometimes outweigh external evidence. 


made ready... laid them.| Lit. yoked.. 
heaped—coacervavit. Cod. 58 omits. 


12. Codd. 44) al. begin thus: kcal ovvynx6n 
mara ovvayoyi) viavy “Iopand. “All the 
women” should be every woman (naca 
yun). 

made a dance among them for her.]| 
ze.in her honour. Cf. Judg. xi. 34; 1 Sam. 
xviii. 6. The Syr. gives the verse thus: 
“ And all the women of Israel ran unto her 
and surrounded her; and she chose out of 
them a company of singers (lit. praisers), and 
took palm branches in her hand,” &c. The 
Gk. for “ branches” is @vpcous (cf. 2 Macc. x. 
7), a word which recalls the old Hellenic 
processions in honour of Bacchus, whose 
votaries carried wands wreathed in ivy and 
vine-leaves, and tipped with a pine-cone. 
Cf. Eurip. ‘ Bacch, 80; ‘Cyclops,’ 64. 


13. And they put a garland... with her.| 
The best Gk, text is: cal eorepavacavto thy 
édaiay atrn Kal ai per’ adris, And they 
crowned themselves with the olive, she and the 
women with her. Syr. “and she put a crown of 
olive on her head—she and her companions.” 
For atvrn, Codd. 44, 108, 236, 248, Co. read 
avr7; and for ai per’ airs, 248, Co. give 
TH per avty.. Hence the A.V. Fritzsche does 
not notice the variants: “Der Oelzweig ist 
das Zeichen des Friedens und der Freude.” 
But the wearing of olive garlands was not a 
Jewish, but a Greek custom. This again 
points to the Grecian peried. 


all the men of Israel followed.| Vit. every 
man of Israel was following. But man is 
collective, as the next term shews—“ In their 
armour with garlands ”—éevemdicpévor pera 
otepdver (or eorepavepevor, 58). The men 
wore their armour in the procession, as cele~ 
brating a military triumph. 


avry, 


and with Songs in their mouths.| kat vpvev 
€v TO oTOpaTL avrav. But Codd. x. 19, 108, 
23, 44, al. read cal vpvouv x.t.A., and they awere 
chanting with their mouths. Cod. 58: Kal Upvos 
k.7.A., and a psalm (was) in their mouth. Syr. 


1 Or, his 
praising. 


Ol 


Vv. I—4.| 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1 The song of Fudith. 19 She dedicateth the 
stuff of Flolofernes. 23 She died at Bethulia 
a widow of great honour. 24 All Israel did 
lament her death. 


HEN Judith began to sing this 

thanksgiving in all Israel, and 

all the people sang after her 'this 
song of praise. 

2 And Judith said, Begin unto 


JUDITH. XVI. 


my God with timbrels, sing unto my 
Lord with cymbals: tune unto him 
a 'new psalm: exalt him, and call ! Or 
upon his name. 

3 For God breaketh the battles : 
for among the camps in the midst 
of the people he hath delivered me 
out of the hands of them that per- 
secuted me. 

4 Assur came out of the moun- 


“and there came all the lords of the house of 
Israel, and all the ladies of Israel, and all the 
sons of Israel were coming with them, armed 
and wearing garlands, and a hymn (was) in 
their mouths.” ‘The original Heb. probably 
specified the song. Cf. the Midrash: “ And 
all the congregation of Israel were glad and 
rejoicing with Judith; and all the women 
went forth after her with timbrels and 
dances, saying, ‘O give thanks unto the 
Lord, for he is good, for his mercy endureth 
for ever.’” ‘The way in which this refrain 
is used in Chronicles and Ezra makes its oc- 
currence here very probable (1 Chron. xvi. 
BAe oC AON. Ve 13 eViles 3) Ont XX.) 020) 5 
Ezra iii. 11). 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1. Then Judith began to sing this thanks- 
giving in all Israel.| Gk. kai e&npxev ’I. 
Thy e&opoddynow tavtny ev maytt “Iop., And 
Judith led off this hymn of thanksgiving among 
all Israel. ‘The verb is so used in the classics, 
e.g. Arist. ‘Poet.’ iv. 14, eEapy. rov dvOvpap Bor ; 
Xen. ‘Anab.’ v. 4,14. Inthe LXX. it renders 
Heb. 13 cecinit, 1 Sam. xviii. 7, xxi. 12; Exod. 
XV. 21, Xxxli.17, 18. In Ps. cxlvii. 7 both the 
verb and the noun occur (é£0poddynois= Heb. 
DA, confession, acknowledgment, especially of 
benefits received, and so thanksgiving, hymn of 
thanksgiving, Lobgesang). For “this thanks- 
giving,” Cod. 58, Syr., Old Lat. have “her 
thanksgiving.” But cf. Exod. xv. 1, with 
which the Midrash agrees. 


erscheinen kénnte.” The common reading 
imepaover, was singing in answer, is right. 
Syr. was answering; Old Lat. succlamabat. 
Cf. Plut. ‘Pomp.’ xxv. ; Mosch. iii. 49. 

this song of praise.| Tv aiveow ravrny. 
The Heb. was probably nan, Taus and hym- 
nus: 1 Chron. xvi. 35- Cf. also Isa. li. 3 
( = 19t, cantus). The word often renders 
NWA, eg. Ezra x. 11. 

Cod. 58 reads: tH aivéoet Kupiov, to the 


Apoc.—Vol. L. 


praise of Jehovah. So Syr.: “ And J. was 

answering all Israel in her thanksgiving, and 

an an people was answering the hymn of the 
ord.” 


2. And Judith said.| Cf. 1 Sam. ii. 1; Luke 
1. 46. 

Begin.) Or, lead off the song. Cf. note on 
uv, 1. “‘Timbrels” or tabors, or tabrets, were 
similar to our tambourines. ‘They are figured 
in very ancient Egyptian mural paintings at 
Thebes (see Wilkinson ‘ Anc. Egypt.,’ i. 93. 
Cf. Gen. xxxi. 27), and are still a favourite 
instrument in the East. The Gk. répsavoy 
is referred to the root TYI, to eat. Cf. Heb. 
AM, “tabor,” with 9M, pectus pulsavit. Cym- 
bals also belong to Egyptian antiquity: see 
Wilkinson, i. 99 ; and both tabors and cymbals 
were used in sacred as well as in common 
music. Midrash: })N2 in’ NS bn. 


tune.| The Gk. is évappdcacbe, fit or 
adapt ye. Cf. Pind. ‘Ol.’ iii. 9; Arist. ‘Eq.’ 989. 
The Old Lat. and Vulg. render modulamini, 
“sing ye,’ or “play ye;” and the Heb. 
probably was 11'Y, cantate. Cf. Ps. xxxiii. 3, 
“sing unto him a new song.” So the Midrash. 
Also Pss. xcvi. 1, xcvili. 1; Isa. xlii. ro. In- 
stead of kawdv, new, Codd. ii. x. 19, 58, 55, 
al. kat atvoy, and praise. ‘The idea conveyed 
by the true text is a fresh and living strain, 
as opposed to a hackneyed and lifeless one. 


exalt him, and call upon his name.| Pss. 
KCIKe 55-94) CVs (CELV. Us) IXXIX Ole XXX Log 
The Midrash follows Ps. cv. 1. 


3. For God breaketh the battles.) Gk. ére 
beds ovvtpiBav modénous Kiptos, Because a God 
breaking wars (is) Jehovah. See ch. ix. 7, 8; 
Exod. xv. 3. The reading of 58 is: od ec 6 beds 
6 cvvtpiBwy mod€uous kupte. So the Syr. The 
Heb. was probably the same as in Exod. xv. 3. 
So the Midrash, which omits what follows 
to v. 13. The Vulgate has: Dominus con- 
terens bella, Dominus nomen est ill. 

for among the camps, ds°c.] Fritzsche (with 
whom Volkmar agrees) edits: éru eis mapep~ 
Boras adrod ev péow aod e€eidard pe &x 
xeipos Tey Katadiakdvray pe, Because into 
his camp in the midst of the people he rescued 
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tains from the north, he came with 


@ ch.a.19. ten thousands of his army, the * mul- 


titude whereof stopped the torrents, 
and their horsemen have covered the 
hills. 

5 He bragged that he would burn 


up my borders, and kill my young 


AUDI ITAVE 


[v. 5—-6. 


men with the sword, and dash the 
sucking children against the ground, 
and make mine infants as a prey, and 
my virgins as a spoil. 

6 But the Almighty Lord hath 
disappointed them by the hand of a 


woman. 


me out of the hand of my pursuers. ‘Jehovah's 
camp,” says Fritzsche, “is in the midst of 
his people, and in this camp is safety. Into 
this camp He brought Judith, delivering her 
out of the camp of the Assyrians.” But 
the Greek is hardly beyond suspicion, con- 
sidered as the rendering of a Heb. original, 
and that a poetical one. The Syr. is probably 
nearer the mark: 
‘‘That puttest the camp (encampest) in the 
midst of thy people, 
To deliver them from the hand of their 
oppressors.” 


Cf. the Vulgate: 
“ Qui posuit castra sua in medio populi sui, 


Ut eriperet nos de manu omnium inimicorum 
nostrorum.” 


The clause is wanting in 58. Codd. 19, 
108 give: Ort améoreiWe Tas TmapepB. adTov 
év péow tapepBordy vidv "Iopand e&ehéoOar 
pe k.t.A. “For he sent off his armies in the 
midst of the armies of the sons of Israel, to 
rescue me,” &c. Evidently the original 
consisted of a couplet. Cf. Gen, xxxii. 11; 
T)Sam, Xi, 10, 10s PSovin x, xxxi. 05) xX. 
7, xiii. 6; Zech. ix. 8. 

4. Assur came, d’c.| The Assyrians, like 
other invaders coming from the East, entered 
Palestine on its northern frontier. The 
mountains are those of Northern Palestine. 
RE Gpéov and Boppa = out of the northern 
mountains, Cf. Isa. xiv. 13, 313 Jer. vi. 22. 
This fine verse makes a perfect quatrain. 
We are reminded of Byron’s well-known 
lyric, which may be an echo of this: 


“* The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the 
fold.” 


he came with ten thousands of his army.| 
The recurrence of the verb is effective. Cf. 
Judg. v. 3, 7. ‘The mention of the myriads 
of the Assyrian army is appropriate enough 
(cf. Jude 14). The suggestion of Welte 
that 15, multitudo, has been confused with 
13), decem millia, is probable: cf. the phrase 
on an, Ps. xxxiii. 16; and the Vulg. m 
multitudine fortitudinis suae. Old Lat., how- 
ever, in millibus exercitus sui; and the Syr. as 
the Gk. text. Besides, the word multitude 
occurs in the next line. Codd. ii. 19, 108 read 
Svvapewy, his armies. 


the multitude whereof stopped the torrents.| 


This might be thought to be a reminiscence 
‘of Isa. xxxvii. 25: “ With the sole of my feet 
will I dry up all the canals of Egypt” (Heb.). 
Cf. also what Herodotus says of the failure 
of rivers to supply the huge host of Xerxes: 
Hdt. vii. 187. 2; 196. 3. But the literal 
translation is whose multitude blocked up 
gorges, or wéadys. Cf. Syr. “with their 
multitude they closed up the gorges;” and 
the parallel A://s. 


and their horsemen have covered.| Omit 
have. Instead of 7 tmmos airay éexadve, Cod. 
58 has immou airod éexddviay. So Old Lat. 
Vulg. et equi eorum cooperuerunt valles. 


5. He bragged ...my borders.) Lit. he 
Said—WOS. Cf. Exod. xv. 9; Judg. v. 30; 
2 Kings xix. 23; Isa. x. 13, xiv. 13> and eis 
lil. 7 sgg. Fritzsche remarks: ‘“ Er gedachte 
vermessen, und sprach es aus.” Judith speaks 
of “ my borders,” passionately identifying her- 
self with her country. Cf. Judg.v. 7; 2 Sam. 
xx. 19. Syr. wrongly: They said. 

dash... against the ground.| Onoew eis 
ZSapos = edaditew; the Heb. WI: see 
Ps. cxxxvil. 9; Nah. iii. 10; Hos. x. 14, xiv. 1. 
Elisha’s prediction of what Hazael would do 
to Israel closely resembles the present verse : 
see 2 Kings vill. 12. The Syr. omits this line. 

make mine infants as a prey, @'c.| Lit. 
and that he would give mine infants for (= to 
be) @ booty, and despoil my virgins. The 
Heb. probably was, And my virgins for a 
spoil. So the Syr.: My youths to captivity, and 
my virgins for spoil. 

6. The utter frustration of all these arro~ 
gant threats is forcibly set forth in a single 
line. Cf. Exod. xv. 10; and the sudden and 
splendid climax in Isa. x, 33. 

But the Almighty.| Omit but (58, 248, 
Co. kal). Kupios ravroxpdrwp is the Heb. 
NiSAys 1, “the Lord of Hosts.” Codd. 
19, 108 insert 6 Oeds 6 between these words; 
ze. “The Lord, the God of Hosts.” 


disappointed.| 7Oérnoev. See note on 
ch. xiv. 18. We may assume the same 
general meaning here as there. The Lord of 
Hosts cheated (or dealt treacherously with) 
them, by the hand of a woman. Cf. Judg. ix. 
23,54. In Ps. xxxiii. 10 dOeret renders the 
Heb. ‘30, irrita fecit consilia gentium ; and 
Dereser, Scholz, and Wahl explain: He hath 


Vv. 7—I0.} 


7 For the mighty one did not fall 
by the young men, neither did the 
sons of the Titans smite him, nor 
high giants set upon him: but Ju- 
dith the daughter of Merari weak- 
ened him with the beauty of her 
countenance. 

8 For she put off the garment of 
her widowhood for the exaltation of 


frustrated the Assyrians, ze. brought their 
plans to nought. So Badwell: frustratus est 
eos. Fritzsche approves this view. But here 
Judith seems to exult in the successful 
cunning of her deed. Not by warriors’ 
strength, but by a woman’s craft, had the 
Lord of Hosts brought about the ruin of the 
Assyrians. Codd. 58, 19, 108 turn the verse 
into a couplet, by adding katyoyuver adrods 
after @nXeias. So the Syr.: 
“* The mighty Lord defrauded them, 

By the hand of a female he destroyed them.” 


(so\}—,90]-) The Old Lat. is, xocuit eum 


et tradidit illum in manu feminae, et confodit 
(confudit) eum; Vulg. Dominus autem omni- 
potens nocuit eum et tradidit eum in manus 
Jeminae et confodit eum. 


7. For the mighty one [rather, their champion | 
did not fall, dc.| Judith insists on the 
shamefulness of Holofernes’ end. Their 
champion = Heb. DN33; see 1 Sam. xvii. 
51. Syr. “their mighty ones” (an obvious 
error). 


sons of the Titans.| The Gk, viol Turdvey 
may represent Heb. ND7 23; see 2 Sam. xxi. 
16,18. In 2Sam. v. 18 the valley of Rephaim 
is called in the LXX. the valley of the Titans ; 
and so in the Hexapla, 2 Sam. xxiii. 13. The 
Heb. Rephaim is generally rendered Tyavres 
in LXX. But possibly the original term 


here was D°55) ; see Gen. vi. 4; Num. xiii. 33. 
At all events, the name of an aboriginal race 
of Canaanites traditiorally remembered as 
giants is here used poetically, by the figure 
called Antonomasia, for the general notion of 
giants. Cf. also Deut. i. 28; il. 11; iii, 11; 
ix. 2. Syr. nor did one of the sons of the strong 
smite him. " 

high giants.) Gk. indo Tiyayres. The 
Heb. might be either D'ND), Gen. xiv. 5, 
Josh. xii. 4; or O33, Gen. vi. 4, x. 8, 9. 
Syr. “men who were tall in stature.” Cf. 
also Num. xiii. 32 ; Deut. i. 28; Isa. xlv. 14. 

but Judith the daughter of Merari.] Com- 
pare Deborah’s direct mention of herself, 
Judg. v. 7, 12, 15. 


JUDITH. XVI. 


those that were oppressed in Israel, 
and anointed her face with ointment, 
and bound her hair in a 'tire, and ! Gr. 
took a linen garment to deceive him. 

g Her sandals ravished his eyes, 
her beauty took his mind prisoner, 
and the fauchion passed through his 
neck. 

10 The Persians quaked at her 


weakened him.| Or disabled him. Tapadio 
in the pass. means to be paralysed. Perhaps 
the Heb. was PU, houghed, or hamstrung: 
2 Sam. viii. 4; 1 Chron. xviii. 4. Cf. also 
Gen. xlix. 6 (where LXX. lit. eveupoxdmnoar). 
Old Lat. debilitavit (al. dissolvit, so Vulg.) 
eum ; Syr. pellexit eum (a\\,#). 

8. This verse and the next explain sow 
Judith disabled Holofernes. (The yap is ex- 
plicative.) Both are wanting in Cod. 58. Cf. 
Deborah’s praise of Jael, Judg. v. 25, 26. 

exaltation.| wos, lifting up; a down- 
trodden people. Cf. ch. xiii. 20; 1 Macc. i. 
40; 1 Sam. li. 7, 8; Pss. cxiii. 7, cxlvii. 6. 

those that were oppressed.| tv TrovotyTwy ; 


prob. ony IY. Syr.: “ For the praise of the 


mourners ((aSRC IES, of Israel.” 

ointment.| The word pupicpds, properly 
“anointing,” is only found here and in 
Athenaeus (p. 547). Codd. 19, 108, 249 
substitute the common term pvp. For and 
read she, before anointed. 

in a tire.| See ch. x. 3. The “linen 
garment” would be a costly one, like that of 
‘Tamar, 2 Sam. xiii. 18. 


9. Her sandals ravished his eyes.| So the 
Syr. and Vulg. The nouns in the Gk. are 
singular (19, 108, 76, al. eyes). The Hebrew 
ladies paid much attention to the adornment 
of the foot. Cf. Isa. ili, 18; Ezek. xvi. 9; 
ch. x. 4 supr.; Cant. vii. 1, iv. 9. The verb 
may have been OM, rapuit, Judg. xxi. a1. 
So Syr. aa dw; Vulg. rapuerunt. 

took his mind prisoner.| Gk. 7xpadorie 
puxny adrod. Cf Judg.v.12 (= AI, cap- 
tivum duxit). The wx (WD) was the seat 
of feeling. 

and the fauchion (ch. xiii. 6) passed through 
his neck.| The conjunction should be trans- 
ferred to the former line. The concise 
brevity with which the decisive issue is 
stated is far more effective than any con- 
ceivable amplification would have been. __ 

10. The Persians ... the Medes.| Men- 
tioned as types of strong and warlike peoples ; 
or as the most remote of nations. Of 
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356 JUDITH, 22 7.L [v. 1I—12. 


boldness, and the Medes were 
1 Or, con- "daunted at her hardiness. 
Sounded. é 
11 Then my afflicted shouted for 
tiie 4s. JOY» and my weak ones cried aloud ; 
syrians. but "they were astonished: these 


lifted up their voices, but they were 
overthrown. 

12 The sons of the damsels have 
pierced them through, and wounded 
them as fugitives’ children: they 


course, it is assumed that there were Persian 
and Median contingents in the Assyrian 
army. ‘The priority in time, which belongs 
to the Medes, is here neglected, and the 
usual order of the names, preserved even in 
the Book of Daniel, is reversed — another 
indication of the lateness of our work. The 
Medes are not mentioned in the Assyrian 
records earlier than the reign of Shalmaneser 
II. (accessit B.C. 860). 

The Assyrian empire was finally overthrown 
by the combined forces of the Medes and 
Babylonians, circ. 607 B.c. See Schrader, 
‘ Keilinschriften,’ &c. p. 358 sgg. The Persian 
power was, as is well known, posterior to 
that of the Medes, having been founded by 
Cyrus, who overthrew Astyages, or Astuvegu, 
the Mede, circ. 536 B.c. See Hdt. 1. 96-128 ; 
and the Annals of Nabindahid, the last king of 
Babylon. Our author makes free and some- 
what uncritical use of the great names of 
antiquity. He and his contemporaries knew 
little of their exact historical relations. Not- 
withstanding, his fervid patriotism and strong 
faith inspired him to sing a noble hymn, not 
unworthy to rank with the ancient psalms of 
his people. 

Verse 1o again reminds us of that great 
Song of Moses which was the prototype and 
model of all future lyric poetry among the 
Hebrews. Cf. Exod. xv. 14 5qq.: 


‘« The peoples heard, they were afraid : 
Sorrow took hold on the inhabitants of 
Palestina. 
Then the dukes of Edom were amazed ; 
The mighty men of Moab—trembling took 
hold upon them ; 
All the inhabitants of Canaan melted away.” 


quaked.| €ppréav, Jer. ii. 12; Job iv. 15. 
Vulg. Jorruerunt. 


were daunted.| Fritzsche edits eppayOnoav 
(Codd. ii. 55). The other MSS. have erapa- 
xOnoav, were troubled. Cod. 58 omits. So 
Old Lat. and Vulg. The verb fpacow oc- 
curred ch, ix. 8 (cf. Jer. xxlil. 33, 39); and 
is suitable here, a strong term being required 
to correspond to éppiEav. “The Medes were 
dashed down” (perculsi animo, metu fracti). 
So we speak of courage being dashed. Syr. 
SoLZ2i, Sracti sunt. Hardiness 1s @pacos or 
Oipoos (Codd. 19, 108, 23, al.). Cf. Job 
XVli. 9, Odpoos (= PDN, robur). 


ll. Verses 11, 12 are wanting in Cod. 58. 
My afflicted... my weak ones, i.e. my op- 


pressed and helpless people. See ch. ix. 11 
for both terms (rametvés—dabevav). Shouted 
for joy is nAddafay = YI: Josh. vi. 20 ; 
Ps, xlvii. 1. Cried aloud—é8onoav—is re- 
quired by the parallelism. So Codd. 19, 23, 
52, 55, 64, 74, al., Syr., and Old Lat. The 
common é¢o8nOncay is called by Fritzsche 
“eine ganz gedankenlose Correctur, durch 
émronOnoay veranlasst.” 


but they were astonished.| Better, affrighted, 
terrified (mroéw). Cf. Job xxxil. 15; Amos 
iii, 6; 1 Chron. xxviii. 20. The subject is 
the Assyrians, who were panic-stricken when 
they heard the glad shout of the Israelites. 
Cf x Sam. iv. 5-7. - Codd. x9, 208, 23, 555 
read nrrjOnoav, they were worsted; xX. 248, 
érronoay, which is simply a correction to 
avoid the abrupt change of the subject. Syr. 
and they fell. 


these lifted up their voices.| Rather, they. 
The subject is still the Assyrians. They also 
shouted, but it was a cry of fear. Render, 
They lifted up their voice, and were overthrown 
(Syr. broken). Codd. 19, 108, and my enemies 
were put to flight; cf. ch. xv. 3. This suggests 
that They lifted up their voice refers to the 
Israelites. The Old Lat. has the peculiar 
reading, Turbata sunt tune omnia castra Assur, 
et ululaverunt humiles mei, et exclamaverunt 
aegrotantes in siti, et exclamaverunt voce sua et 
convertit aquam ; the Vulg., Tunc ululaverunt 
castra Assyriorum, quando apparuerunt humiles 
mei, arescentes in siti. Cf. Isa. xli. 17. 


12. The sons of the damsels.| ninw2 Lol 
Kopacioy = U3, ancilla: Ruth ii. 8, 22, 23. 
“Sons of handmaids” means s/aves, vernulae. 
The Assyrians regarded the Israelites as 
rebellious serfs: ch. xiv. 13, 18. Judith turns 
the edge of their taunt against themselves. 
The slaves are their victors. In 1 Sam. xx. 30, 
Saul in his wrath addresses Jonathan as 
vie Kopaciay avropodotyTay, son of runaway 
handmaids! Fritzsche explains: “Sons of 
maidens, of young weak women: thus, weak 
youngsters.” Badwell’s imbelles atque deli- 
cati, and Volkmar’s Madchen - Gleiche, are 
similar. Grotius: “modo geniti; ex novis 
nuptis.” 

pierced them through.| xarexévtnoav = 
MPA; Jer. li. 4. (e&exevr. Codd 19, 108 = 
Pa, 1 Chron. x. 4.) 

as fugitives children.| os matdas adro- 
podouvray. But 19, 108, av’ropododvras. So 
Syr. and Old Lat. and Vulg. The Israelites 


Or, a 
song of 
praise. 


v. 13—15.] 


the 


perished by battle 


Lord. 

13 I will sing unto the Lord 'a 
new song: O Lord, thou art great 
and glorious, wonderful in strength, 
and invincible. 

14 Let all creatures serve thee: 
for thou spakest, and they were 


of the 


turned the tables on their late domineering 
foes, and cut them down as runaway slaves 
(or children of deserters). ats may be either 
child or slave. ‘Sons of deserters” = de- 
serters, in Heb. idiom. 


they perished, dsc.] Lit. they perished from 
the army of my Lord: i.e. either they perished 
through, or they perished from before the 
Israelite array. The Heb. was either j!2 TAN 
or ‘351 TIN. Vulg. “perierunt in praelio 
a facie Domini Dei mei.” With éx raparaéews 
kuptov jsov, cf. r Sam. xvii. 36, 45. It is 
irrelevant to compare the classical é« aapa- 
taéews, in regular battle, Thucyd. v. 11. 


13. A new strophe begins with an ascrip- 
tion of praise containing echoes of Exod. 
xv. 11: “ Who is like unto thee, O Lord, 
among the gods? Who is like thee, glo- 
rious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders ? ” 


I will sing unto the Lord, b'c.] Cf. v. 2. 
Here the Gk. is tvetv vpvoy, as in Isa. xlii. 10. 
Instead of the Lord, the Gk. has my God ; 
but Syr. the Lord. Vulg.: Hymnum cantemus 
Domino, hymnum novum cantemus Deo nostro. 


O Lord.| Codd. 19, 108, O Lord my God ; 58, 
Adonai, Lord. Old Lat. and Vulg. Adonai 


Domine. Syr. Lord Almighty (= Jehovah 
Sabaoth). Heb. probably 111” 9318, Lord 
Tahweh. 


thou art great and glorious.| Cf. Ps. xlviii. 
I, Xcvi. 4; 2 Sam. vii, 22. ”Evdoéos probably 


2000, laudandus : so the Syr. wrsoe, laudatus. 
The Midrash, which here resumes, has: 
“ O Lord God, great art thou and fearful in 
strength (M32 N83), and there is none like 
unto thee.” 


wonderful in strength.| Oavpactos év 


ioyvi may represent Heb. bon NI, terrible of 
strength: cf, Exod. xv. 113; Dan, ix. 4 (kvpre 
6 beds 6 péyas Kal Oavpaords); Josh. vi. 2. 
Syr. Harn hw mighty in strength = Heb. 
bn WN, “ND, a man of might. Cf. 1 
Kins i. 423 also Ps, cili, 20. Vulg.: “ prae- 
clarus in virtute tua.” 

and invincible.| (kat) dvumépBdyros, not 
to be surpassed or outdone: Xen. ‘ Cyrop.’ viii. 
7,15. Codd. 19, 108 read: Oavpacros év 
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made, thou didst send forth thy 
spirit, and it created them, and there 
is none that can resist thy voice. 

15 For the mountains shall be 
moved from their foundations with 
the waters, the rocks shall melt as 
wax at thy presence: yet thou art 
merciful to them that fear thee. 


peyadorpereia (= V1, Ps, xxi, 6), wal dy= 
umepBAntos (108, avumépBaros, a late word) 
ev taxvi. Syr. neque victus (cf. 1 Kings xx, 
23, where the Peshito uses the same verb 


15)). Midrash: Jo 717 PR’, “ And there 
is none like thee.” 

14. Let all creatures serve thee.| Rather, 
let all thy creation serve thee. Cf, ch. ix. 12 
supra, “ King of all thy creation.” Midrash: 
nynan, “the creatures ” (neo-Heb.). It adds, 
“¢ And let all thy works praise thee, O Lord.” 
The rest of the verse is from Ps, xxxiii. 6-9 ; 
civ. 30. “Thy spirit,” thy dreath, i.e. thy 
creative word, Ps, xxxiii. 6. 

created.] @koddpnoe, built them up; 12. 
But Midrash: 181231, ‘“‘and they were 
created,” which is perhaps right (Ps. civ. 30). 
It omits the last clause of the verse. Cod. 58 
omits: “Thou didst send forth . . . thy 
voice.” The Syr. is: 

‘* Thee serve all the peoples ! 

And to thee be subject all the earth thy 

creation ! 

Because thou spakest, and they became ; 

And thou orderedst them, and they were 

established.” 

15. For the mountains shall be moved, %'c.| 
Cie Psm xevile 94, 5;-6 Sas XtVener ae arse 
iv. 19; Heb. iii. 6, 10. The mightiest are 
powerless against the wrath of God; the 
humblest who fear Him are visited by His 
grace. This is the general sense, but the 
first line of the Greek is not quite clear. It 
says: “For mountains from foundations, 
with (adv) waters, shall be shaken.” The 
Syr. is plainer: ‘The mountains from their 
foundations, with their waters, shall tremble.” 
Volkmar renders “from the foundation of 
the waters,” ‘from the foundation, together 
with the waters which form that founda- 
tion” (?). Midrash simply : “The mountains 
and the foundations shall shake.” 

yet thou art merciful to them that fear thee.] 
Lit. But upon them that fear thee—thou art 
very propitious unto them: an anacoluthon. 
The verb. eviAarevo belongs to the dialect of 
the LXX. See Deut. xxix. 203 Ps. ciii. 3. 
Heb. nob, condonavit. Codd. 19, 64, iii. x. al. 
have the future tense here also. The Midrash 
omits this sentence and the next verse, and 
concludes with Exod. xv. 6,11. The contrast 
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16 For all sacrifice is too little for 
a sweet savour unto thee, and all the 
fat is not sufficient for thy burnt 
offering : but he that feareth the 
Lord is great at all times. 

17 Woe to the nations that rise 


between the power and the love of God is 
like the prophetic, “Thus saith the high and 
holy One,” &c., Isa, lvii. 15. 

16. For all sacrifice, doc.|_ Lit. : 

Because a small thing is every sacrifice for a 
smell of sweet odour, 

And a very small thing ts all fat for a whole 
offering unto thee ; 

But he that feareth the Lord is great continually 

(uéyas Siamayerds). 

The verse assigns a reason for the last 
statement in vw. 15. It seems to say: Not 
the “whole burnt offerings and sacrifices,” 
which are the outward tokens of fearing Him, 
but the worshipper himself is the great, the 
priceless object, in the sight of God. He 
does not value the sacrifices for their own 
sakes, but for what they signify—the devotion 
of him who offers them. ‘The writer does 
not mean at all to disparage the sacrificial 
system. He has already laid the utmost 
stress upon Judith’s punctilious observance 


of the legal traditions of piety. Cf. Isa. xl. 


16; Ps. li. 16-19: and for the sacrificial 
terms, Gen. viii. 21; Lev. viii. 20, xvii. 6. 
Codd. 19, 108 read: ‘‘ Because small and 
gveat (neut.) thou madest, every sacrifice for a 
smell of sweet odour and all fat for whole 
burnt offering are as small as may be; but 
evacccumChe>Salicusags 


17. the nations.| ‘The €6yn or “heathen.” 
“My kindred” = my people: yevos = DY, 

in the day of judgment.| Cf. Joel ii. 1, 
iii. 11 sqg.; Mal. iii. 1. 

in putting fire and worms in their flesh.| A 
reminiscence of Isa. xvi, 24: “ And they shall 
go forth and look upon the carcases of the 
men that rebelled against me: for their worm 
shall not die, neither shall their fire be 
quenched; and they shall be an abhorring 
unto all flesh.” Corpses on the battle-field 
would soon decompose in the hot East. 
They were burnt to get rid of them and their 
offensiveness. Burning instead of burial was 
considered a great dishonour. See Josh. vii. 
25; Amos ii. 1. Grotius explains : ‘“‘ Morbis 
eos vexabit diuturnis, qualis est febris éxriK? 
et verminatio. Haec addita videntur post 
mortem Antiochi.” See 2 Macc. ix. 9, 18. 


and they shall feel them, and weep for ever. | 
The Gk. is kai kdavcovrar ev aicOnoe eas 
aiévos. The Vulg. ut urantur et sentiant 
usque in sempiternum seems to imply a reading 
kavoovrat; and. so the Syr. and they shall be 


JUDITH. AVI. 


[v. 16—17. 


up against my kindred! the Lord 
Almighty will take vengeance of them 
in the day of judgment, in putting 
fire and worms in their flesh; and 
they shall feel them, and weep for 
ever. 


burnt through wickedness for ever. It is evi- 
dent that the thought of the writer extends 
beyond the visible scene, and that under a 
figure of speech, already current in his day, 
he is referring to the penal woes of the world 
to come. So Ecclus. vii. 17: “‘ Humble thy 
soul greatly ; for the vengeance of the ungodly 
is fire and worms.” Cf. Mark ix. 48; Dan. 
xii. 2. Enoch ciii. 8: “ And into the darkness 
and into the meshes and into the burning 
flame will your spirit go at the great judgment ; 
and the great judgment will be for all genera- 
tions to eternity. Woe to you, for ye have 
no peace.” Also ch. xc. 26: “And I saw at 
that time that a similar gulf was opened in 
the middle of the earth, full of fire, and they 
brought those blinded sheep, and all were 
judged and found guilty, and were thrown 
into that fiery gulf, and burned ; and this gulf 
was to the right of that house” (ze. in the 
Valley of Hinnom, south of Jerusalem). See 
Dillmann, ‘ Das Buch Henoch,’ pp. 64 and 76. 
In his ‘Book of Enoch’ (Introd. p. 39) 
Prof. Schodde remarks: “‘ The condemnation 
of the sinners is eternal (ch. v. 5, 6; x. 12; 
xii. 4, 5} XXll. Iz sgg.), and consists of burn- 
ing (x. 14) in a pool of fire (x. 6, xc. 24, &c.) ; 
or fiery abyss (x. 13, xc. 25, &c.); or in prison 
(x. 13); orina fiery oven (xcviii. 3); or in hell 
(xcix. 11).” (He//is Sheol.) ‘The most probable 
theory about the origin of the Book of Enoch 
is that it was written during the Maccabean 
period to cheer the Chasidim, or patriotic 
party, in their life-and-death struggle for 
treedom. . See also 2 Esdr. viii. 593 ix. 9-12; 
Targum of Jonathan, Gen. i. 24; Rosh 
Hashanah, 17 A (a passage which asserts that 
the wicked are judged in Gehenna unto gene- 
rations of generations, and cites Isa. Ixvi. 24. 
The opinion of the Rabbis was not, however, 
uniform on the subject of the duration of 
hell’s torments). 

Cod. 58 concludes the psalm thus: ovat dé 
€Ovn Tapdvoua eranorapeva yéver jzov. Kuptos 
TavToKpatwp eKOLKa avTods, ev NuEpa Kploews 
exduxnoes avtovs. Syr.: 

** Woe to the people that riseth up against my 
people ! 

The Almighty Lord will take vengeance on 

them in the day of judgment ; 

He will take vengeance on them and will 

visit them ; 

And he will give their flesh to the fire and to 

the worm, 

And they will burn because of (2) iniquity 

for ever.” 


v. 18—23.| 


18 Now as soon as they entered 
into Jerusalem, they worshipped the 
Lord; and as soon as the people 
were purified, they offered their 
burnt offerings, and their free offer- 
ings, and their gifts. 

1g Judith also dedicated all the 
stuff of Holofernes, which the people 
had given her, and gave the canopy, 
which she had taken out of his bed- 
chamber, for a gift unto the Lord. 

20 So the people continued feast- 
ing in Jerusalem before the sanctuary 
for the space of three months, and 
Judith remained with them. 


18. Now as soon as they entered... they wor- 
shipped.| Cod. 58 and Syr.: “And it came 
to pass when she entered... she (Syr. they) 
worshipped.” 


purified.| Scil. propter caedem (Castell). 
See Num. xxxi. 19 sgg.; 1 Chron. xv. 12; 
2 Chron. xxx. 3, 17-20. 

their free (will) offerings.| See Num. xxix. 
39; 1 Chron. xxix. 6 sgg. Cod. 58 and Syr. 
omit and ther gifts: see ch. iv. 143; Lev. 
XXlil. 38. 

19. which she had taken.| The common 
reading 6 éAaBev avrn is evidently wrong. 
Fritzsche edits éavr7, “for herself,’ from 
Codd. ii. iii, x., but remarks “malim adri.” 
Vulg. well: “quod zpsa sustulerat.” 


for a gift unto the Lord.| «is dva@npa 
(Codd. iii. x. 58, 19, 55, al. avddepna) Th Od 
(ili. 58, 19, 64, al., Syr. kupim). The LXX., 
renders O71N, res Deo devota, by this term: 
e.g. Lev. xxvii, 28, 29. So Syr. Cf. Luke 
ea, Ge 

20. the sanctuary.| ra dya, “the holy 
places ;” the temple with its two chambers, 
and the buildings of the precincts, 


Jor the space of three months.| ‘This seems 
much too long for likelihood. ‘The Syr. 
says: a month of days. Cf. the 120 days of 
banqueting in ch. i. 16. In Esth. ix. 21, the 
yearly festival is of two days’ duration (14th 
and 15th Adar). ‘The 13th Adar was the 
“Yém Niganor” or Nicanor’s Day: see 
1 Macc. vil. 47 sqg. and 2 Macc. xv. 36; 
Joseph. ‘ Ant.’ xii. 17. Solomon’s double feast 
of Tabernacles and of the Dedication lasted 
fourteen days: 2 Chron. vii. 9. The fes- 
tivities of David’s coronation at Hebron occu- 
pied three days: 1 Chron, xii. 39. Lastly, 
according to 1 Macc. iv. 56, Judas “kept the 
dedication of the altar eight days.” 


Q1. After this time.| But after these days ; 
scil. of the festival. 


JUDITH S OVI. 


21 After this time every one re- 
turned to his own inheritance, and 
Judith went to Bethulia, and re- 
mained in her own possession, and 
was in her time honourable in all the _ 
country. 

22 And many desired her, but none 
knew her all the days of her life, after 
that Manasses her husband was dead, 
and was gathered to his people. 

23 But she increased more and 
more in honour, and waxed old in her 
husband’s house, being an hundred 
and five years old, and made her 
maid free; so she died in Bethulia: 


his own inheritance.| Syr. each to his own 
tent. So Old Lat. Cod. 58, ra oknvopara 
avuTov. 

in her own possession.) emi ths timdpkews 
avtns, upon her property = AWAIT OD ; cf. 
Dan. xi. 13, 24, 28: ch. vili. 7 supra—xai 
enevey em array. Syr. omits and remained, 
and gives to the house of her possession. So 
58. Syr. also omits iz her time. ‘The Gk. is 
kara Toy Katpoy avtns, ze. aS long as she 


lived. 


22. many desired her, do°c.] I.e.as Badwell 
explained: “ multos procos habuit.”. Judith 
maintained her honourable widowhood to the 
laste Cf, Wuke iy 36, 37 son bums tits 2) 

and was gathered, s'c.| See Gen. xxv. 8. 
Codd. 58, 106, and Syr. and Vulg. omit. 
Wolff considers this verse the original end 
of the book. 


23. But she increased more and more in 
honour.| The Gk. is curious: kai jy mpo- 
Baivovoa peyadn odpddpa. It predicates in- 
creasing years rather than honour. IpoBaivew, 
scil. rj nAukia: cf. Luke i. 7, ti. 36; Gen. 
xviii. 11. ‘The term is further defined here by 
peydAn in the sense of “ old,” grandis, Heb. 


Di. The reading of Cod. 58 seems prefer- 
able: kal mpoBaiv. éyévero pey. o., and ad- 
vancing (in days) she became very old. Syr. 
and acc. as she was going on, she was increas- 
ing indeed (in dignity), until she had increased 
exceedingly, Vulg. Hrat autem diebus festis 
procedens cum magna gloria: i.e. on festivals 
she would appear in public, with great éclat. 
Old Lat. et procedente tempore clara facta est. 

an hundred and five years.| In the Greek 
this depends immediately on the verb eyi)- 
pacey, as an accusative of limitation, 

made her maid free.) Cod. 58, Syr., Old 
Lat. transfer this to end of v. 24. Its posi- 
tion here, however, implies that the manumis- 
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te and they buried her in the ! cave of 
* her husband Manasses. 

24. And the house of Israel lament- 

’Gen. so. ed her ?seven days: and before she 

. died, she did distribute her goods to 

all them that were nearest of kindred 


to Manasses her husband, and to them 
that were the nearest of her kindred. 

25 And there was none that made 
the children of Israel any more afraid 
in the days of Judith, nor a long 
time after her death. 


sion took place, as was natural, only a little 
while before Judith died. The Syr. is wrong 
in rendering her maids. 

in the cave.] See Matt. xxvii. 60; Josh. 
xi. 38. If Judith = Judea, it is odd that 
she dies and is buried. Volkmar seems to 
have felt this, for hé writes on his last page, 
“Die wahre Judith ist nie gestorben.” In 
other words, his allegory breaks down here. 


24. seven days.| The usual time of mourn- 
ing: Gen. 1. 10; 1 Sam, xxxi. 13; Ecclus. 
xxl. 10. So Archelaus for Herod. 


she did distribute her goods.| Cf. Gen. xxiv. 
36, xxv. 5, xlvili. 22; Job xlii. 15. In the 
assignment of the property, Judith followed 
the rule of strict equity. As Grotius re- 
marks: ‘‘ Omnia officia explevit, tum in red- 
denda gratia, tum in conferendo beneficio.” 


25. long time.| Lit. many days. Midrash: 
“ And the land had rest after her death many 
years; and to all the sons of Israel there 
was light in their dwellings.” Vulg. also, 
many years. Cf. 1 Sam. vii. 2, where “many 
days” = twenty years. Judith died at 105. 
lf she was 25 at the time of her exploit (she 
had been a widow 32 years, and Oriental 
women marry early, and fade soon), the 
peace she procured must have lasted at least 
go years. No such period of lengthened 
tranquillity can be specified before the Exile ; 
and after it, only under the Persian kings, 
and according to Jewish ideas under the 
Hasmoneans. Supposing Holofernes to mean 
Nicanor (slain 161 B.C.), it is at least a curious 


coincidence that the go years of peace bring us 
to the last year of Salome-Alexandra, B.C. 71. 
If the 33 years of Judith’s widowhood sym- 
bolize the time of the desolation of the 
sanctuary, then in B.C. 168 Judith is already a 
widow; and reckoning from the year of the 
Dedication of the Temple, B.c. 165, ninety 
years again bring us to the reign of Salome, 
B.C. 75. The allusion to the peace or “ rest” 
of the land is in the manner of the Book of 
Judges (v. 315 viii. 28); but it is perhaps 
worth notice that the very name of Salome 
(Heb. Shelomith) would remind a Jew of 
“peace” (2 Chron. xxii. 9). 

after her death.| Cf. 1 Macc. vii. 50. 
The Vulg. alone adds: Dies autem victoriae 
hujus festivitatis ab Hebraeis in numero sance 
torum dierum accipitur, et colitur a Judaeis 
ex illo tempore usque in praesentem diem. Cf. 
Esth. ix. 17 sgg. The statement can hardly 
have belonged to the original text of Judith, 
as it is absent from the Old Latin and the 
Syriac versions as well as the Greek MSS. 
Besides, the author does not usually speak of 
“the Hebrews” and ‘the Jews,” as if he 
were himself an alien, but of “the children of 
Israel.” And a “ dies Judithae” is not other- 
wise known to have been observed by the 
Jews. Vid. Introd., p. 11; and cf. the dis- 
cussion in Selden, ‘ De Synedriis,’ iii. p. 133- 
137. An Ethiopic Calendar marks a feast 
of “ Jodid” or “ Judid,” ea die quae est quarta 
Elul Niceni sive Dionysiaci, ie. on Aug. 4 
(Jos. Scaliger, ‘de Emend. Temp.,’ vii. 633 
652, quoted by Selden). 


The rest of the Chapters of the Book of ESTHER, 


Which are found neither in the Hebrew, nor in the Chaldee. 
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§ I. ContTENTs. 


HESE ‘ Additions’ to the canonical 
Book of Esther stand in the English 
Apocrypha in a but slightly connected 
form. Their contents may be briefly 
described as follows :—a (ch. x.), the ex- 
planation of a dream which @ (ch. xi.) 
Mardocheeus (or Mordecai) dreamed “in 
the second year of the reign of Arta- 
xerxes the great.” Mordecai was then at 
Susa, “fa servitor in the king’s court.” 
c (ch. xil.), the details of the discovery 
of the conspiracy of the two eunuchs, 
Gabatha and Tharra, against the king. 
d@ (ch. xiii), containing @, the decree of 
king Artaxerxes authorizing the utter 
destruction of the Jews; and followed 
by @,, the prayer of Mordecai in the hour 
of great peril which had befallen him and 
his people. e (ch. xiv.), the prayer of 
“queen Esther, being in fear of death.” 
F (ch. xv.), the interview of Esther with 
the king when she sought him unsum- 
moned in order to petition for her people 
and her country. g (ch. xvi.), the decree 
of the king in favour of the Jews, au- 
thorizing their self-defence and _ their 
vengeance on their enemies, 


§ II. OricinaL LANGcuAGE. 


Whence come these ‘ Additions’ ? 
They are found in the Greek, but not in 
the Hebrew, text of the canonical Book ; 
and their place in the Greek Version 


varies from that adopted by the English. 


Thus @ with the first verse of 4 form the 
conclusion of the Book, and the rest of 
6 and ¢ its opening verses. Of d, d, was 
placed after Esther ili. 13, 2, and ¢ after 
Esther iv. 17. Instead of Esther v. 1-3, 
the Greek text had /; while g was 
placed after Esther vill. 12. The English 
Version follows the arrangement of St. 
Jerome. In his edition of the Vulgate 
he collected these additions at the end of 
the canonical work; pointing out that 
he did not find them in any Hebrew 
text, but assigning them to their proper 
places. 

It is evident on the most cursory in- 
spection that these additions complete 
details, fill up omissions, and supplement 
statements. Are they authentic? In 
other words, is the present Greek text 
of the canonical Book of Esther, which 
incorporates these ‘ Additions,’ the ori- 
ginal edition, and the Hebrew text an 
abbreviation ; or is the present Hebrew 
text of the canonical Book the original 
Version to which “the rest of the chap- 
ters of the Book of Esther” are but apo- 
cryphal additions? The commentator 
on the Book of Esther in this work has 
come to the conclusion that these addi- 
tions are ‘‘ unauthentic ;”! and with this 


1 See ‘ Speaker’s Commentary,’ vol. iii. In- 
troduction to Esther, § 7. Few Jewish authori- 
ties stand higher than A. Jellinek. In the ‘ Bet 
ha-Midrash,’ v. p. viii. he remarks: ‘* Die grie- 
chische Bearbeitung des Buches Ester mit den 
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verdict most modern scholars agree. Not 
all, however ; and therefore a few words 
upon this question are desirable. 

i. A Hebrew original. Those who main- 
tain this for the ‘Additions’ do so on 
the following grounds.!' The origin of 
the Book of Esther is due to a wish to 
record the foundation and perpetuation 
of the Feast of Purim (or lots: cp. 
Esther ix. 26, iii. 7). This feast became 
very popular. In 160 B.c. the first day 
of it was known by the name of the 
principal hero in the events as “ Mor- 
decai’s day” (2 Macc. xv. 36); and in 
the time of Josephus (cp. ‘ Antiq. Jud.’ 
xi. § vi. 13), the two days (the 14th and 
tsth of Adar) were commemorated 
“throughout the world” with banquets 
among the rich and gifts of food to the 
poor (cp. Esther ix. 22; Additions, 
xvi. 24). In order to secure for this 
festival religious observance and signifi- 
cance, passages descriptive of its origin 
and lessons were required for synagogal 
use. This was furnished, and the Lec- 
tionary of the synagogue enriched, by a 
Hebrew or Chaldee book corresponding 
with the full text of the present LXX., 
written (so it is argued from ix. 20, 23) 
by Mordecai himself. 

But if this be the case, how is it that 
the present Hebrew text does not con- 
tain the ‘Additions’? The following 
explanation is offered. Undue stress 
laid upon the festal element of the Purim- 
festival (cp. Esther ix. 22) led to 
obliviousness of its religious character. 
It degenerated into something like the 
modern carnival. Had not Esther won 
the freedom of her people at a ‘‘ banquet 
of wine” (Esther vii. 24) ? and should not 
her co-religionists institute a similar mode 
of perpetuating her victory?? Hence 


‘Zusaitzen’ verhalt sich zu dem _hebriaischen 
Texte dieses Buches wie das zweite im griechi- 
scher Sprache abgefasste Buch der Makka- 
baer zu dem ersten... Die ‘Zusatze zu 
Ester’ sind in der Phantaisie eines alexan- 
drinischen Juden enstanden und daher von An- 
fang an in griechischer Sprache geschrieben 
worden.” 

? See Kaulen,. ‘Einleitung in die heilige 
Schrift, A. T.,’ §§ 270 &c., and in Wetzer und 
Welte’s ‘ Kirchen-Lexicon,’? s. 2. Esther. He 
collects the arguments of his predecessors—e.¢. 
De Rossi, Scholz, Langen &c. 

* Cp. the Persian practice in Herod. i. 131; 
Rawlinson, ‘ Ancient Monarchies,’ iv. 195. 


the practice arose that the Jews would 
drink at this festival till they could not 
distinguish in their articulation between 
“ Blessed be Mordecai” and “cursed be 
Haman ;”? and at the religious service 
in the synagogue, vociferous interruption 
of the reading of the ‘ Megillath Esther’ 
by cursing Haman, Zeres (his wife), and 
all idolaters when their names were men- 
tioned, was encouraged side by side with 
blessings upon Mordecai, Esther, and all 
Israelites. In order to minimize this 
direful habit, or for other reasons, it is 
suggested that a shorter text, expurgated 
of the name of God (presumably dis- 
honoured by such excesses), became 
adopted for synagogal use, and that this 
is the text now known as the Hebrew 
text. 

It is natural to ask, Upon what evi- 
dence does this hypothesis rest? The 
evidence adduced is as follows : 

(a.) In ix. 29 (of the canonical Book) 
Esther and Mordecai are described as 
writing with all authority “to confirm 
this second letter of Purim.” The quali- 
tative word “the second” does not occur 
in that Greek Version upon which so 
much stress is laid, nor in the Peshito 
based upon it. Nevertheless its occur- 
rence is taken to indicate that the pre- 
sent Hebrew text is a second Version 
or a recension? of one earlier and—on 
the theory in question—ampler in details. 
An inspection of the passage itself and 
the consideration of the context hardly 
make it necessary to refute such a de- 
duction. 

(2.) The character of the Greek is said 


’ This disgusting excess, as well as some prac- 
tices once connected with the religious portion 
of their service, is now given up (cp. Mills, 
‘The British Jews,’ &c. pp. 189-90). Buxtorf 
(‘ Synagoga Judaica,’ p. 453), commenting upon 
this custom, says : ‘* Diebus hisce duobus re alia 
se nulla occupare solent, nisi ut votent, potent, 
ludant, saltent . . . Mulieres vestes viriles, viri 
vestes muliebres induant . . . Diebus his tantum 
bibere licet ut prz ebrietate digitos manuum 
quinque amplius percensere non norit . . 
Quod si vates adhuc viverent, vel e mortuis 
resurgerent, prout olim habuerunt, eodem modo 
preedicandi occasionem nunc haberent urgentis- 
simam ;” and he quotes Isaiah v. 11. 

? So J. S. Bloch, ‘ Hellenistische Bestand- 
theile im biblischen Schriftthum. Eine kri- 
tsche Untersuchung des Buches Esther,’ p. 8 
(2nd ed.). 

* See Esther ix. 29, note. 
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ADDITIONS TO ESTHER. 


to be marked by Hebraisms! indicative 
of a translation from a Semitic text. 
Were these Hebraisms more numerous 
and certain than they are, they would do 
no more than illustrate the fact (not 
otherwise denied) that the author of the 
‘Additions’ was a Jew. They would 
not prove that he had translated from 
the Hebrew.? 

(¢.) There exists in addition to the 
text of the LXX. another Greek text, 
containing the ‘Additions,’ which appears 
to have been translated independently. 
It is conjectured that this independent 
text was Theodotion’s, and that that 


_ implies the existence of a Hebrew ori- 


ginal. The consideration of the Greek 
texts will follow presently. For the 
present it is sufficient to note that this 
unsupported conjecture cannot consti- 
tute a proof. 

(d@.) Some of the ‘Additions’ are 
found in the (so-called) history of Jo- 
sephus ben Gorion, and in the ‘ Midrash 
to the Book Esther ;’ and this, it is urged, 
points to a Hebrew original. The occur- 
rence, ég., of the prayers attributed to 
Mordecai (xiii. 8 &c.) and to Esther 
(ch. xiv.) in the above writings may be 
readily admitted; but what original evi- 
dence can Italian-Jewish work of the 
toth century of our era,? or a Midrash— 
placed by some between the end of the 
7th and beginning of the 11th centuries,* 
or more definitely fixed® as the compo- 
sition of a Jew of the Byzantine-Roman 
Empire of about the time of Constan- 
tius II. (d. a.p. 361)—furnish as to the 
existence of a Hebrew text presumably 
older than the present ? 


1 See the list in Kaulen, ‘ Einl.’ § 271. 

2 Fritzsche, ‘ Handbuch zu den Apokryphen 
desea leas Pal 7Le 

2 See Schiirer on Josephus b. G., in Herzog, 
‘ Real-Encyklopadie,’? vil. 116. 

4 Weber, ‘System der Altsynagogalen pa- 
lastinischen Theologie,’ p. xxiii. 

5 See Wiinsche, ‘ Bibliotheca Rabbinica :’ ixte 
Lieferung, ‘‘ Der Midrasch zum Buche Esther,” 
p. vi. The character of Constantius II. pre- 
sents an interesting parallel to that of the Xerxes 
of the Book of Esther. Of both was it true that 
they ‘inherited the defects without the abilities 
of their fathers” (Gibbon’s ‘Roman Empire,’ 
1i. 269; ed. Milman) ; that they were ** jealous, 
vain, and weak ; entirely under the control of 
eunuchs and women” &c. (Schaff, ‘ History of 
the Christian Church,’ 1. 38). 
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(2) The main stay, however, of the 
opinion in favour of a Hebrew or Chal- 
dee original corresponding to the longer 
Greek Version, is found in the fact that 
some Chaldee fragments containing @ 
(ch. x.; Mordecai’s dream), d, (xiii. 8 
to end; Mordecai’s prayer), and eé (ch. 
xiv.; Esther’s prayer) are incorporated 
in certain MSS, preserved in the Vatican.? 
These fragments, it is argued, are testi- 
monies to the survival of a complete 
Chaldee or Hebrew text from which they 
were copied or translated. But these 


MSS. are confessedly of late date, and 


the Chaldee fragments do not always cor- 
respond with the longer Greek Version. 
Rather they suggest, by their diffuseness, 
that they are the composition of a writer 
drawing his materials from a source 
common both to himself and to the Greek 
writer. 

Chaldee renderings of the Book Esther, 
marked by more or less diffuseness and 
independence, have always been in 
request. It is well known that of the 
Targums to the ‘5 Megilloth’ (Song of 
Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
and Esther), those to the Book of Esther 
are the most numerous.” They all date 
from the post-Talmudical period, and are 
presumably the work of the Geonim 
(c. A.D. 600-1000), One of these (a short 
one) was published in the Antwerp Poly- 
glott, and reproduced at greater length 
with a second and much more expanded 
Targum by Tayler in 1655, from whose 
publication Walton took the shorter Tar- 
gum found in his Polyglott. The longer 
Targum (called the ‘Targum Sheni) is 
printed in Daniel Bomberg’s Hebrew 
Bible (Venice, 1517). Both Targums 
(without diacritic points) have been re- 
printed by Lagarde in the ‘ Hagiographa 


1 Cp. the fragments printed in ‘ Daniel 
secundum LXX.’ p. 434 &c. (Rom. 1772); 
in De Rossi, ‘ Specimen varr. lectionum sacri 
textus et Chaldaica Estheris additamenta’ &c. 
p. 122 &c. (Tub. 1783).  Beelen, ‘ Chresto- 
mathia Rabbinica et Chaldaica,’? i, (Pars 
posterior), p. 13 &c., gives the De Rossi text 
of the prayers of Mordecai and Esther. 

2 Weber, p. xviii, Volck, ‘ Thargumim’ in 
Herzog, ‘R. E.’? pp. 374-6, collects the litera- 
ture on this subject. I have in the additional 
notes reproduced freely some of the ‘passages of 
the Esther-Targums and Midrash which alike 
illustrate the text and exhibit the character of 
those writings, 
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Chaldaice’ (Leipzig, 1873). They are 
all free translations, and Haggadistic in 
the character of their commentary. The 
Targum (or rather, fragments) discovered 
by Rossi is of the same character as the 
others. It is of late origin; and there 
seems but little doubt that its contents 
are a reproduction of the work of Jo- 
sephus ben Gorion (above-mentioned), 
and taken not from any Hebrew text, 
but directly from the LXX. itself.’ 

(f.) The concluding verse of the LXX. 
of the Book of Esther—reproduced in 
the E. V.as xi. r—is this: érovs rerdprov 
BaotArevovtos IIroAeuatov cat KXeoratpas 
elojveyxe Aoaibeos, Os ef civat iepeds Kat 
Aevirys, kat IroXeuatos 6 vids atrod Thy 
mpokeernv emurtoAny t&v Ppovpat, iv 
épacav eivat Kal npunvevkevae Avoipaxov 
IIroAcuatov tov ev ‘Tepovoadnp. The 
‘ Epistle of Phurim’ alluded to is said to 
have been interpreted or translated by 
Lysimachus. What was this ‘Epistle,’ 
and from what was it translated? It is 
urged that the ‘ Epistle’ means the 
whole existing Greek text of the Book of 
Esther, and therefore that the ‘ Additions’ 
were a translation from the Hebrew quite 
as much as the undisputed portions of 
the LXX. 

Whatever value this passage may have 
as affecting the date of the Greek Ver- 
sion (see below), it will not bear the 
interpretation here laid upon it. The 
‘Epistle of Phurim’ intended is evidently 
that named in the Greek text of ix. 26 ;? 
and as a mode of describing the Book of 
Esther it would be quite inadequate % 
as well as inaccurate as regards the 
contents of that Book. 

These arguments (af) adduced in 
favour of a Hebrew original to the 
‘Additions’ are insufficient. On the 
other hand, there are facts which militate 
strongly against it. 

(a.) St. Jerome in his Preface to the 
Book of Esther writes: ‘ Librum Esther 
variis translatoribus constat esse vitia- 
tum; quem ego de archivis Hebreeorum 


. Bissell, in Lange’s ‘Commentary on the 
Apocrypha,’ p. 202. Weber, p. xviii. 

7 Sia rodTo emexahOnoay ai ugpar adron 
Ppoupat «+. Ole Tovs Adyous THs émioToATs 
TAUTNS K.T.A. 

® Cp. ix. 20, &ypawe 5¢ MapSuxatos robs Adyous 
ToUTous cis BiBAloy K.T.A. 


revelans, verbum e verbo expressius trans- 
tuli. Quem librum editio Vulgata, laci- 
niosis hinc inde verborum sinibus trahit, 
addens ea quze ex tempore dici poterant, 
et audiri; sicut solitum est scholaribus 
disciplinis, sumpto themate, excogitare 
quibus verbis uti potuit qui injuriam 
passus est, vel qui injuriam fecit. Vos 
autem... tenentes Esther hebraicum 
librum, per singula verba nostram trans- 
lationem aspicite ; ut possitis agnoscere, 
me nihil etiam augmentasse addendo, 
sed fideli testimonio simpliciter, sicut in 
hebreo habetur, historiam hebraicam 
latinze linguee tradidisse.” 1 He shewed 
most unmistakably in what sense he felt 
that the Book had been ‘‘vitiated,” and 
expansions, as imaginative in character 
as schoolboy themes, permitted, by 
placing the ‘Additions’ after Esther 
x. 3, and introducing them thus: “ Que 
habentur in Hebrzo, plena fide expressi. 
Heec autem quz sequuntur scripta re- 
peri in editione Vulgata, que Greecorum 
lingua et literis continentur; et interim 
post finem libri hoc capitulum ferebatur ; 
quod juxta consuetudinem nostram obelo, 
id est veru, preenotavimus.” 

The subscription noted above (/) drew 
from St. Jerome this comment, ‘‘ Hoc quo- 
que principium erat in editione Vulgata, 
quod nec in Hebreo, nec ullum fertur 
interpretum.” It is absent from the 
Old Latin and the Greek text B (see 
below), as it was absent from the Hebrew 
MSS. before him and from the Versions 
of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion ; 
and his decided language? can hardly be 
set aside as the reflexion of the opinion 
of his Hebrew teacher, or considered 
rectified by an allusion to xiv. 11, 16 in 
some of his commentaries.* Bellarmine, 
it is said, felt so strongly the difficulty of 
the case, that he resorted to the device 
of two Hebrew originals for Esther, and 
considered them the sources respectively 


1 The prefaces of St. Jerome to the various 
Books of the Bible are usually placed at the 
beginning of the modern editions of the Vulgate. 

? See also his remarks appended to xii. 6, 
xiii, 7, xiv. 19, and prefixed to xv. I, xvi. I. 
The ‘ Editio Vulgata’ alluded to by St. Jerome 
was not the Latin but the Greek text (Ronsch, 
‘Itala u. Vulgata,? p. 10, n. 18; Kaulen, 
‘Geschichte der Vulgata,’ p. 18). 

% Kaulen, ‘ Einl.’ § 260; and in Wetzer u. 
Wreltel “Keane 4 
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of the two recensions, the one with and 
the other without the ‘ Additions.’ + 

(B.) Josephus in his ‘ Antiquities of 
the Jews’? usually follows the LXX. 
Version, consulting but not adhering to 
the Hebrew text. Yet in his treatment 
of the Greek Version of the Book of 
Esther he exhibits a marked independ- 
ence. A comparison between (1) the 
language of the ‘ Additions’ and that in 
which he gives portions of the decrees of 
Xerxes and the prayers of Mordecai and 
Esther; or (2) between his statements 
and theirs as regards the circumstances 
of the conspiracy of the eunuchs against 
the king, and of Haman’s hostility to 
Mordecai, exhibits no slavish reverence 
for the LXX. text, but on the contrary 
frequent deviations from it.* 

(y.) The Greek of some of the ‘Addi- 
tions’ is of a character which almost 
precludes translation into Hebrew, and 
can with difficulty be conceived as having 
been translated from it.t Hence Kaulen 


1 See Bissell, p. 201. 

2 xi. $vi. The ‘ Archzeologia’ or * Antiqui- 
ties’ was finished A.D. 93-4. 

3 e.g, (1) There is nothing in Josephus corre- 
sponding to the dream and its explanation (ch. 
X., xi. 2-12) ; and he gives nothing corresponding 
to the subscription (xi. 1). (2) In the narrative 
of the conspiracy the event is placed by the 
LXX. before the king’s feast and Vashti’s dis- 
grace; but by Josephus (as in the canonical 
Book, ii. 21-3) after it. In the ‘Additions,’ 
Mordecai is rewarded for his loyalty ; in Josephus 
(cp. Esther vi. 3), he is forgotten. In the 
© Additions,’ Haman seeks to do evil to Mordecai 
on account of his anger at the death of the 
eunuchs ; in Josephus, he does so for the reason 
given in the LXX. of Esther ili. 5, because 
Mordecai would not bow before him. (3) 
Josephus gives both the prayers of Mordecai 
and Esther (xiii. 8-18, xiv.) ; but in his treat- 
ment of them, arguments different or absent 
from those of the LXX. are introduced. In 
the former, Mordecai is made to pray that his 
own individual refusal to bow before Haman 
be not visited on God’s innocent people. Inthe 
latter he introduces the idea that Esther prayed 
for personal beauty as well as eloquent speech, 
in order to soften the king’s heart. (4) In the 
description of Esther’s interview with the king, 
there is a marked independence of treatment 
(cp. Esther’s words to the king), and personal 
reflections are introduced. 

4 Cp., for example, the Greek of the royal 
decrees given in the LXX. of Esther ili, 14-21, 
viii. 14-37 (‘ Additions,’ ch. xiii, and xvi.), with 
that of Josephus (§§ 6, 12). Not only is the 
style of the Greek much more diffuse and bom- 
bastic ; but of some of it, it may be said that as 
it stands it would be quite impossible to put it 
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affirms that the present Greek text of 
the royal decrees is the original form in 
which they were translated for the Greek- 
speaking subjects of Xerxes (cp. Esther 
il. 12).1 But if so, what becomes of the 
very different form of the same Greek 
decrees given by Josephus? 

i. A Greek original for the ‘ Addi- 
tions’ seems of necessity the sequence 
from the previous arguments, even if it 
were not supported by much independent 
testimony. ‘The Greek text is extant in 
two distinct recensions, specified respec- 
tively as A and B.? The latter is 
younger, and evidently derived from the 
former: amplification being noticeable 
in B where A is obscure, or condensation 
where greater precision was thought by 
the author of B requisite to give clear- 
ness to A. B would seem to have in- 
fluenced the writer of the Old Latin 
Version,? but from A are derived the 
Latin, Coptic, Aithiopic, Syriac, Arabic, 
and other Versions. In the character of 
its Greek B is considered simpler than 
A, more prosaic and less poetic, and 
more in accordance with the purer rules 
of Greek composition. 


into Hebrew. Let the experiment be tried on 
such verses as ili. 15 (LXX.; in E. V. ¢ Addi- 
tions,’ xiii, 2), or vill. 14-19 (LXX.; in E.xV. 
xvl. 2-9). The trial would possibly succeed 
with the corresponding language of Josephus ; 
it would be impossible with the other. Let the 
student further compare the text of the Tar- 
gum Sheni, or of the Midrash to Esther, with 
some of the ‘ Additions ;’ the non-Hebraic cast 
of the present Greek text will be even more 
apparent. Jellinek has printed in his ‘ Bet ha- 
Midrash,’ v. pp. 1-16, both the prayers of 
Mordecai and Esther in Hebrew and Aramaic, 
and the ‘ Additions’ in Hebrew ; but the latter 
is a free translation, not from the Greek, but 
from St. Jerome’s Latin translation, 

1 «Winleit.’? § 271. Cp. also his remarks in 
Wetzer u. Welte’s ‘K.-L.’? s. 2. 

2 The Gk. A represents the text of the Vati- 
can, Alexandrine, and Sinaitic MSS. ; the Gk. 
B is that of three MSS., numbered respectively 
19, 93a, and 108b. This second text was pos- 
sibly the work of Lucian (presbyter of Antioch, 
martyred in A.D. 312). Bissell has given a 
translation of it in pp. 217-20 of his work; and 
Churton has incorporated the principal variations 
from A in his useful edition of ‘ The Uncanonical 
and Apocryphal Scriptures,’ pp. 214-23. Cp. 
on the whole subject Fritzsche, i. 70; Bissell, p. 
199 ; Schiirer, ‘ Geschichte d. Jiidischen Volkes, 2 
ii. pp. 702, 716. 

5 This Old Latin Version is in many respects 
peculiar. See Fritzsche, i. 74, 75. 
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Che § III. Dare. 


- critics who claim for the ‘Additions’ 
Payhenticity and a Hebrew original, claim 
by 228 their date the Persian period to 
oth.c2 the canonical Book is assigned, 
2d ascribe the authorship to Mordecai. 
The Greek form in which that original 
is asserted to have been preserved they 
attribute to the Lysimachus named in 
the passage (xi. 1) quoted in § II. i. (/). 
This passage ought to be extremely 
valuable. It gives names and dates. 
But when the verification of these is 
attempted, the passage is found to con- 
tribute very little to the solution of the 
question. What Ptolemy and Cleopatra 
are meant? ‘There are four Ptolemies, 
—Epiphanes, Philometor, Physkon, and 
Soter II., whose suzerainty extended from 
B.C. 205-81, and each of whom had a 
wife or mother named Cleopatra!? Of 
these Ptolemies, it is usual to select 
Philometor (B.c. 181-146) as the king 
intended in the Subscription. He was 
the last of the kings of Egypt noticed in 
sacred history ; and his reign was marked 
by the erection of that temple at Leon- 
topolis which constituted a religious as 
well as a political barrier between the 
Alexandrian and Palestinian Jews. For 
the use of this temple a Dositheus (a 
very common, if also a celebrated, name*) 
may have brought the ‘ Epistle of Phu- 
rim ;’ and if he did this in “the fourth 
year” of Philometor, the date of his so 
doing would be B.c. 177. For this date 
the impugners of a Hebrew original of 


1 7.2, the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus 
(B.C. 464-25). Cp. Rawlinson, Introduction 
to Esther, § 2 (in the ‘ Speaker’s Commen- 
tary’); Sayce, ‘Introduction to Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and Esther,’ p. 95. This is the conclu- 
sion of historical criticism as distinguished from 
the subjective and ‘‘ tendency ”-criticism which 
refers the Book of Esther to the Maccabean 
period (¢.g. Bloch, p. 8 &c.; Reuss, ‘ Die 
Geschichte der heiligen Schriften, Alten Testa- 
ments,’ § 470 &c.; Bleek-Wellhausen, ‘ Einl. 
WH Gh, MGA ENS sih{a)) 

* Cp. Fritzsche, p. 723; Sehiixer,? ii. p. 715 5 
Westcott in ‘Dictionary of the Bible,’ s. x. 
Ptolemzeus. 

3’ Cp. 2 Mace. xii. 19, 24, 35; 3° Mace. 1. 3. 
The Dositheus of the text, ‘‘ the priest and Le- 
vite,” could not have been one of the ‘‘com- 
manders of the forces” of Ptolemy Philometor 
(cp. Josephus, ‘c, Apion.’ ii, 5). Cp. further 
the ‘Dictionary of Christian Biography,’ s. 2. 
Dositheus. 


these ‘ Additions’ shew a decided prefer- 
ence. It cannot indeed be affirmed 
positively, but it coincides with the con- 
clusions supported by the character and 
style of the ‘ Additions,’ and by the 
probable position of the writer. 

Certain sentiments and expressions 
tend to point to a Jew of Persia as the 
composer of some of the ‘ Additions.’ 
The dualism indicated in the fight be- 
tween the dragons (x. 6, x1. 6), the men- 
tion of idol-worship (xiv. 8, a late Persian 
practice), the social customs (xiv. 17), 
the description of the king on his throne 
(xv. 6), and the titles given to God 
(xvi. 16), reflect the observations and 
language of one acquainted with the 
later Persian court, and familiar with the 
religion and etiquette of the palace.+ 
This writer did not compose his ‘ Ad- 
ditions’ in Hebrew, if the style of the 
language in which they have come down 
to us be a test, though the Subscription 
states that Lysimachus “ interpreted ” 
it. What Lysimachus interpreted, it is 
difficult to say ; but it is possible that 
to him are due the explanations and the 
interpretations which, intended to add 
clearness to what was already clear, have 
not always escaped the charge of contra- 
dicting the canonical Book.? 


1 Cp. the notes to these passages. Ido not 
adduce the headings of the royal decrees (xiii. 1, 
xvi. I), or the slighter allusions to the Persian 
court customs (xv. I, II), or the title given to 
Haman (xvi. 10, 17), because these are to be 
found in the canonical Book. Cp. also the 
notes to xii. 6; xvi. 11, 24. There is little in 
the ‘ Additions’ which distinctively marks a Jew 
of Palestine as the author, and the differences 
between them and the Targums and Midrash 
makes such a supposition almost impossible. 

2 Amongst these are to be noted the follow- 
ing: (a) Mordecai becomes (xi. 2) ‘‘a great 
man, a servitor in the king’s court, in the 
second year” of king Xerxes; according to 
Esther vii. 16, 19, 21, the greatness which came 
to him as Esther’s relation does not become 
prominent till the seventh year. (2) The differ- 
ence already mentioned (§ II. i. 8 n.) between the 
reasons for Mordecai’s refusal to bow to Haman 
given by the Book of Esther and these ‘ Addi- 
tions.’ (c) Haman’s nationality : in the canonical 
Book he is a Persian, in xvi. 10 (cp. v. 14, and 
Gk. B of xii. 6) he is a Macedonian. It is 
simply conjectural to say that Macedonian 
is a misprint for Median (Kaulen in ‘K.-L,’? 
5. 2. Esther). Ido not adduce the so-called con- 
tradictions discovered in the genealogy of Mor- 
decai (xi. 2), the time when his sons were put 
to death (xvi. 10), and the revocation of an edict 
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§ IV. THe Opjecr oF THE ‘ ADDITIONS.’ 


This may be expressed in the words of 
X. 9: viz., to shew how “the Lord hath 
saved His people, and (how) the Lord 
hath delivered (them) from all those evils 
(cp. xi. 5-9), and (how) God hath 
wrought signs and great wonders which 
have not been done among the Gen- 
tiles” (cp. also xiii. 18, xiv. 3). Three 
times does the sacred Name occur in 
this passage alone, as if in marked con- 
trast to the total absence of the Name 
of God from the canonical Book. The 
appeal to Him personally and directly 
occurs in every sentence of the prayers 
of Mordecai (xii. 8 &c.) and of Esther 
(xiv.) ; and it is to the “God Who ruleth 
all things ” that the king in his second de- 
cree (xvi. 18) attributes the preservation 
of his own throne as well as vengeance 
on the oppressor. Stimulated by this 
primary aim, the writer of the ‘Additions’ 
had perhaps a secondary purpose, viz. 
that of supplying what was lacking or 
inadequately expressed in the canonical 
Book: but the completeness of the 
supply is an indication of its unauthen- 
ticity. Among other motives at work 
in the writer may very possibly have 
been a desire to vindicate the character 
of a daughter of Israel in becoming the 
consort of a heathen prince.? 


§ V. CANONICITY. 


The acceptance or rejection of these 
‘ Additions’ by the Church appears to 
have been in the earlier centuries a se- 
quence upon the acceptance or rejection 
of the Alexandrian Version of the Old 
Testament. The Alexandrian LXX. 


(xvi. 17). These cease to be contradictions when 
examined (see notes 272 doco). 

1 This peculiarity in the Book of Esther 
has often been noticed (see ‘ Dictionary of 
the Bible,’ s. 2. Esther); but it must not be 
pressed too far. The whole history is full of 
interpositions which reveal not only the Presence 
of Him Who rules over men and nations, but 
also the faith in Him which made a Mordecai 
and an Esther patient, hopeful, and triumphant. 
One portion alone of the history—the charge to 
fast and the obedience to the charge (Esther iv. 
3, 16, 17)—would be simply meaningless were 
prayer to God eliminated from the practice en- 
joined. Cassel, ‘Das Buch Esther,’ p. 157 &c. 

2 Eddrup, note on Esther ii, 7 (S. P.C. K, 
Commentary). 


contained Esther with the Additit of 
the Palestinian LXX. (the Greek F. in 
used by our Lord and His Apostles) ek- 
not contain the Additions. The vher 
(not the canonicity) of Esther! withe 
matter of dispute among the Jews-ek 
into the third century, and leaders, 
Christian opinion were not wanting whi 
were either influenced by the hesitation 
of the Rabbis, or—on entirely opposite 
grounds—declined the Book as being 
too purely Jewish in cast and thought.? 
But, as a rule, Christendom accepted the 
Alexandrian Version without repugnance. 
The majority of the Fathers of the first 
three centuries knew nothing of Hebrew ; 
they would have understood little of the 
critical questions connected with certain 
Books ; and they were naturally unwilling 
to forego an Apocryphal literature which 
furnished them with no uncertain fore- 
shadowings of Christian truths, 

This divergent tone and practice is 
illustrated in the few Patristic passages 
which quote Esther or include it in the 
list of canonical Books. Clement of 
Rome refers to the Book and the Addi- 
tions ;° and if Irenzeus (c. A.D. 177), Cle- 
ment of Alexandria (c. A.D. 191), and 
Tertullian (c. a.D. 190) may be taken as 
the fit exponents of the traditions of 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and North Africa, 
they—as influenced by the Alexandrian 
LXX.—counted the ‘Additions’ authori- 
tative. On the other hand, the tradi- 
tions of the far East, as embodied in 
the venerable Syrian Version, the Peshito 
(early in second century), excluded these 
‘Additions.’ This Version, like the Pales- 
tinian LXX., limited its contents to the 
Hebrew Bible. This somewhat anoma- 
lous state of things continued for some 
time. The Christians were guided, not 
by historical or critical considerations, 
but by deference to popular wish and 
usage. Occasionally, the voice of oppo- 
sition made itself heard. Melito, bishop 
of Sardis (c. A.D. 172), compiling his 


1 See Strack in Herzog, ‘R.-E.:’? ‘* Kanon 
d. A. T.” vii. pp. 429, 431; Westcott, ‘ Bible 
in the Church,’ p. 124; Kaulen, ‘ Einl.’ § 270. 

2 Cp. Diestel, ‘Geschichte d. A. T. in der 
christlichen Kirche,’ p. 22. 

3 ¢1 Ep. ad Cor.’ ch. lv. (c. A.D. 95). Esther, 
says Clement, jilworer Thy mavremdmrny Acomér yy. 
Cp. the Greek of Esther xvi. 4, rod 7a mdvra 
katontevovtos aed Oeov. Kaulen, § 272. 
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list of canonical Books with the help 
of Jewish teachers, omitted the ‘ Addi- 
tions ;? but his authority would with 
many pale before the learning of Origen 
(taA.D. 254). This scholar, who fol- 
lowed “the tradition of the Hebrews,” 
was yet accustomed to the Alexandrian 
LXX. He counted these ‘ Additions’ 
as “fitted to edify the reader,” * and the 
absence of them from the Hebrew copies 
was to him no reason for “rejecting as 
spurious the copies in use in the Christian 
churches,” or for ‘‘enjoining the Brother- 
hood to put away the sacred copies in 
use among them.” 

A century later (c. A.D. 330) the first 
complete Greek Bible—known from its 
birth-place as the Constantinopolitan— 
was prepared by Eusebius at the bidding 
of the first Christian Emperor, Constan- 
tine.2 No copy exists, but apparently 
it contained—as regards the Old Testa- 
ment—the Books of the Hebrew canon, 
and the Alexandrian Version of the 
Apocrypha added as an Appendix. One 
Book alone, the Book of Esther, seems 
to have been considered doubtful. ‘This 
delegation of Apocryphal works to a 
second rank received the ecclesiastical 
approval of St. Athanasius: and in the 
39th of his Festal Letters (A.D. 365) he 
omitted Esther from the Canon of the 
Old Testament and placed it among 
“ecclesiastical Books framed by the 
Fathers for the benefit of those who 
were just approaching Christianity.” $ 
Hesitation nevertheless continued even 
where—as in Palestine and Asia Minor 
—the Constantinopolitan canon was ac- 
cepted. Cyril of Jerusalem (t A.D. 386) 
and Epiphanius (t+ A.D. 404) included the 
Book in their lists, Gregory of Nazianzen 
(+ A.D. 390) omitted it ; and his contem- 
porary Amphilochius (+ A.D. 395) left the 
matter an open question. If general 
uniformity was anywhere existent, 1t was 
due to “popular consent assuming the 
faculty of arbitration and adopting the 
broadest range.” * 

The discussion may be said to have 


1 Cp. his ‘ Epist. ad Africanum,’ chs, iii, iv. 

2 Consult Westcott, p. 146 &c. 

* The whole passage, an interesting one, is 
translated by Westcott, p. 159 &c. Cp. also 
Diestel, p. 72. 

* Westcott, p. 166. 


reached its climax in the divergent views 
of St. Jerome and St, Augustine. The 
Greek Church was, on the whole, dis- 
posed to put the Apocrypha more and 
more in the background, and St. Jerome 
({ A.D. 420) was the first great teacher of 
the Latin Church who wished to establish 
in the West the Greek distinction be- 
tween the Hebrew canon and other 
writings. To him the ‘Additions’ to 
Esther, as also the ‘Additions’ to Daniel 
and Jeremiah (Baruch), had no claim to 
be included in the Christian Bible. He 
did not find them in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. ‘They were not really written by 
those whose names they bore; there 
was much that was baneful mixed up 
with what was good; and it would re- 
quire much prudence to seek the gold 
in the mud.? But he did not deny that 
there was gold, and therefore he followed 
the example of St. Athanasius: he as- 
signed to these ‘Additions’ ecclesiastical 
use and “edification, but not authori- 
tative confirmation of doctrine.” To 
St. Augustine (7 A.D. 430) such reserve 
was a mistake. The ‘“‘consuetudo ec- 
clesiz” was to him a better guide than 
critical discernment or historical protest, 
and the deference paid to his judgment? 
at synods held at Hippo (a.D. 393) and 
at Carthage (A.D. 397) soon passed be- 
yond the “ ecclesiastical use” to which he 
probably may have wished to limit Books 
not contained in the Hebrew canon. 
Popular usage had invested Apocryphal 
‘ Additions’ with weight as well as 
charm, with doctrinal value as well as 
practical teaching ; and from St. Augus- 
tine’s time must be dated that definite 
process of equalizing the Apocrypha of 
the Old Testament and the Books of 
the Hebrew Bible which the Council of 
Trent saw fit to consummate. From 
time to time the more learned judgment 
of individual scholars or the collective 
wisdom of schools and churches recoiled 
from the verdict popular usage had se- 
cured,? but the contest was practically 
at an end till the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion. Then was established that conciliar 


1 ¢Epist. 107 ad Letam.’ Diestel, p. 74. 

2 €De Doctrina Christiana,’ ii. 12, 13, See 
the extract in Westcott, p. 186. 

3 See Westcott, chs. viii. ix. (esp. p. 243) ; 
Diestel, pp. 76-8, 180-2; Kaulen, §§ 34-7. 
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judgment? which, for good or evil, has 
swayed in opposite directions the re- 
formed and unreformed churches. The 
verdict of the Church of Rome—in spite 
of existing views which united to a great 
degree opponents such as Ximenes and 
Erasmus, Cajetan and Luther—spoke 
with no uncertain sound in that decree 
of the Council of Trent (Feb. 12, 1546) 
which bade the faithful ‘receive and 
venerate all the Books of the Old and 
New Testaments...and also traditions 
pertaining to faith and conduct...with 
an equal feeling of devotion and reve- 
rence ;” and in the anathema which it 
pronounced on any one who ‘‘ does not 
receive the entire Books with all their 
parts, as they are accustomed to be read 
in the Catholic Church and in the old 
Latin Vulgate edition (ze. Jerome’s with 
the ‘Additions’), as sacred and canonical, 


1 “This fatal decree... was ratified by 53 
prelates, among whom there was not one German, 
not one scholar distinguished for historical learn- 
ing, not one who was fitted by special study for 
the examination of a subject in which the truth 
could only be determined by the voice of 
Antiquity ” (Westcott, p. 257). 
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and knowingly and wittingly despises the 
aforesaid traditions.” ! The response to 
such a judgment has been—so far as the 
Church of England has given one in 
her formularies—the re-assertion of the 
language of St. Jerome: “The rest of 
the Book of Esther,” or the ‘ Additions’ 
—to name but the one work in the list of 
the Apocrypha which has suggested these 
remarks—“ the Church doth read for ex- 
ample of life and instruction of manners ; 
but doth not apply it to establish any 
doctrine.” 2. Read in that spirit, these 
‘ Additions’ may still be to us in our 
nineteenth century what they were to 
Luther in the sixteenth—beautiful “as 
corn-flowers ;” removed indeed from the 
Book in which they stand in Latin and 
Greek texts, but “placed in a separate 
bed that they may not wither, because 
there is much good in them.” 3 


1 Strack, p. 444, gives the Latin of portions 
of the decree. Westcott, p. 255, translates it. 

2 Art. vi. See the works of Bishop Harold 
Browne and Bishop Forbes. Westcott, pp. 281- 


gl. 
3 Quoted in Westcott, p. 262. Cp. Diestel, 
Pp. 250. 


@ See ch. 


x1. 2, &c. 


The rest of the Chapters of the Book of ESTHER, 


Which are found neither in the Hebrew, nor in the Chaldee. 


Part of the Tenth Chapter after the Greek. 


5 Mardocheus remembereth and expoundeth his 
dream of the river and the two dragons. 


HEN Mardocheus said, God 
hath done these things. 
5 For I remember “a dream which 
I saw concerning these matters, and 
nothing thereof hath failed. 
6 A little fountain became a river, 


and there was light, and the sun, and 
much. water: this river is Esther, 
whom the king married, and made 
queen : 

7 And the two dragons are I and 
Aman. 

8 And the nations were those that 
were assembled to destroy the name 
of the Jews: 

g And my nation is this Israel, 


The rest of the Chapters, do'c.] See Intro- 
duction, § I. 


Part of the Tenth Chapter after the Greek | 
z.e.according to the arrangement of the Greek 
Version. It is placed after the last verse of 
the existing Hebrew and Vulgate Versions 
of the canonical Book of Esther. Chs. x. 4- 
end and xi. x1 form, in the opinion of the 
compiler, a fitting conclusion to the Book. 


4. these things] The things already nar- 
rated in the canonical Book. As Mordecai 
(xi. 2, note) reflected upon the past, he recalled 
(see Greek text B) a dream which, inex- 
plicable at the time (xi. 12), had evident re- 
ference to the stirring events of the past few 
years, It was fulfilled. “ Nothing had failed.” 
The dream itself is given in xi. 2-12: here 
the interpretation alone (wv. 6 &c.) is re- 
corded. 


6. The Greek is abrupt: “The little 
fountain” (viz. that of the dream, mentioned 
in xi. 10) “which became a river; and there 
was light” &c. (cp. xi. 11). The Vulgate, 
Parvus fons qui crevit in fluvium, et in lucem 
solemque conversus est, et in aquas plurimas re- 
dundavit: Esther est &c. introduces a different 
method of stating what was probably the inten- 
tion of the Greek. Esther was at once the 
source of prosperity, the light and the sun; 
bringing to the Jews “light and gladness, joy 
and honour” (Esther viii. 16). Grotius men- 
tions an interpretation, Egyptian in cast: the 
river (like the Nile) is the emblem of life; 
the sun typifies the king. 


whom the king married] According to a 


Persian law (cp. Herod. iii. 84), the wife of 
the king could only be found, outside of the 
royal family, in a member of one of the seven 
great Persian families. Ifthis king be Xerxes, 
Amestris, his cousin whom he married before 
the Greek expedition (B.C. 480), was his one 
legitimate wife (Herod. 1. 135; ii. 64, 88); 
but, like his predecessors and successors (see 
Justi, ‘Gesch. d. alten Persiens, p. 125), 
he had “loved” (Esther ii. 17) many and 
“married ” many without infringing upon the 
position and status of Amestris. 

The name Esther may perhaps be more 
correctly connected with Istar, the Assyrian 
Venus, the Assyro-Babylonian form of the 
goddess Ashtoreth (Sayce, ‘Introduction to 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther,’ p. 103), than with 
dornp, star (through the Persian stares). The 
beautiful comment of the Targum Sheni upon 
her Jewish name, Hadassah (“the Myrtle,” 
Esther ii. 7), illustrates the Jewish estimate 
of her character. “She was so called on 
account of her piety. As the myrtle never 
dries up (or loses its greenness) in winter or 
summer, so the pious enjoy both this life and 
that of the world to come ” (see Cassel, ‘ Das 
Buch Esther,’ p. 263). 


7. Aman] In the canonical Book, Haman 
(iii, 1, note); possibly the Persian Umana 
(Greek Eumenes). See xii. 6, note, and 
Additional Note to xiii. 12. 

8. Cp. Esther iii. 6-9. The expression to 
“destroy the name” may be illustrated by 
Ps. lxxxni. 4; Jerem. xi) 19, sxx 36. Gp, 
the charge given to the Israelites, Deut. 
pat 


v. 10o—13.| 


which cried to God, and were saved : 
for the Lord hath saved his people, 
and the Lord hath delivered us from 
all those evils, and God hath wrought 
signs and great wonders, which 
have not been done among the 
Gentiles. 

10 Therefore hath he made two 
lots, one for the people of God, and 
another for all the Gentiles. 

11 And these two lots came at the 


6-9. The Greek text B gives these verses in 
a shorter form and with variations sufficiently 
interesting to bear reproduction. “The little 
fountain is Esther; and the two dragons are 
I and Aman. The river is the nations that 
were assembled to destroy the Jews. The 
sun and light which appeared to the Jews 
are a manifestation of God. ‘This was the 
judgment. And God did these signs and 
wonders as they had not taken place before 
among the nations.” As the title Geds 
emuparys Or numen presens was among the 
nations of classical antiquity the title expres- 
sive of a deity present to aid, so his actual 
presence or manifestation for the purpose of 
aid was called his empdveva (see reff. to 
Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch &c., in Liddell 
and Scott’s Lex. s.wv.). This was also the 
belief of the Jews. Cp. the language used in 
the case of Heliodorus (2 Macc. iil. 24) and 
of Nicanor (2 Macc. xiv. 15; xv..27). The 
“ manifestation” was of itself a “judgment,” 
bringing deliverance to Israel and destruction 
to their enemies. 


10. two Jots| Cp. a similar reduction to 
two contesting parties before God in the case 
of Saul and Jonathan (1 Sam. xiv. 41, 42). 
Here these ¢qwo /Jots represent respectively 
“the people of God” and “the Gentiles ; ” 
and the issue (cp. Prov. xvi. 33) is deter- 
mined by God (wv. 12). The Book of Esther 
(iii. 7, see note; ix. 24) lays stress upon cast- 
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Cp. Esther iii. 7; ix. 24, 26. Very cha- 
racteristic are the Jewish comments upon 
the casting of lots before Haman when he 
sought, by horoscopic calculation, to fix the 
“lucky ” day for the destruction of the Jews. 
Month after month was tried, says one tradi- 
tion (Megilla, 136, quoted in Cassel, p. 100), 
unsuccessfully, till the month Adar was 
reached. On the 7th day of that month 
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hour, and time, and day of judgment, 
before God among all nations. 

12 So God remembered his people, 
and justified his inheritance. 

13 Therefore those days shall be 
unto them in the month Adar, the 
fourteenth and fifteenth day of the 
same month, with an assembly, and 
joy, and with gladness before God, 
according to the generations for ever 
among his people. 


ing lots for a lucky day to carry out Haman’s 
project, and brings forward the form of the 
practice common among the Oriental and 
classical nations of antiquity rather than 
the specifically Jewish aspect of the custom. 
The Rabbis have very curious things to say 
about Haman and the lots (see Additional 
Note). 

11. The “day of judgment” (kpicews) is 
rendered by the Vulg. iz statutum diem. ‘The 
Gk. B renders, “ And these two lots fell out 
(cp. Esther iti. 7) at the hour, according to the 
time, and on the day of the rule (kupietoews) 
of the Eternal (cp. Baruch iv. 20), among all 
the nations ;” but there is no necessity for 
supposing an alteration by a scribe of kpicews 
into Kuptevoews, though the occurrence in the 
LXX. of this latter word is very rare. 

12. justified (€dikaiwce) his inheritance] 
Vulg. misertus est (nrénae); Vet. Lat. servavit. 
The Gk. represents that ampler sense of 
the result of judgment (wv. 11) between two 
contending parties which is also found in 
Deut. xxv. 1; Ecclus. xii. 22. The Gk. B 
adds after inheritance (see xiii. 15, note): 
“ And all the people cried out with a loud 
voice and said, Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
Who wast mindful of Thy covenants with 
our fathers. Amen.” 

13. Cp. Esther ix. 18-22. The fourteenth 
day of Adar is called in 2 Macc. xv. 36 “ Mar- 
docheus’ day.” 


NOTE ON VERSE Io. 


Moses had died. True; but Haman forgot 
that on the 7th day of Adar Moses was 
born ! 

The Midrash (cp. Wiinsche, pp. 50-52) and 
the Targum Sheni? on Esther iii. 7 (cp. Cassel, 


1 In translating from these works I have not 
hesitated to give a free rather than a literal ren- 
dering. Reiss, ‘Monatschrift fiir Geschichte u. 
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p- 268) elaborate details; both preceding their 
comment with words of scorn. ‘“ How,” 
Haman is represented by the Midrash as say- 
ing, “shall I best master this people? I will 
cast lots.” “What!” exclaimed the Holy 
Spirit, “shall lots be cast over My people?” 
(cp. Joel ili. 4.) God said to him: “ Thy lot, 
thou wicked man, the son of a wicked man, 
shall be the gallows.” When, according to 
the Targum, the lot was first cast in the 
month Nisan, then was there heard a loud 
voice from heaven: “ Fear not, Israel. Repent 
and turn to God. ‘The lot falls upon him, 
not upon thee.” Shimshai the scribe (the 
name of him who “wrote a letter against 
Jerusalem,” Ezra iv. 8) was Haman’s helper. 
First they cast lots upon the days (according 
as it is written, “from day to day,” Esther 
iii. 7), and the presiding genii of the days 
presented themselves in turn before God, and 
with much (and often peculiar) Scripture 
quotation and adaptation adduced valid 
reasons why this or that day should not be 
chosen. ‘The first day of the week was not 
suitable, because on that day were the heavens 
and the earth made. A happy combination 
of Jerem. xxxili. 25, xxxi. 26, 27, is alleged as 
a reason for not destroying a people with 
whom God had made a covenant as firm as 
the ordinances which God had appointed for 
heaven and earth. ‘The second day would 
not do, because on that day God separated 
the waters that be above the firmament from 
those beneath it, and similarly God had 
separated the people of Israel from all other 
nations (Lev. xx. 26). The third day must be 
passed over. It was the day (according to the 
‘Targum Sheni) when Paradise was created ; 
it was the day (according to the Midrash) 
when the seeds of those plants were made 
by means of which Israel discharged their 
tithes and heave-offerings, and those trees 
wherewith Israel rejoiced before God in the 
feast of Tabernacles (Lev. xxiii. 40). Were 
the Israelites to perish, who would continue 
these? The genius of the fourth day pleaded 
that then were created the sun and the moon, 
the seven stars and the twelve planets, and 
(Midrash) the light described in Isai. Ix. 3. 
To destroy Israel would be to destroy those 
so often compared to stars. The fitth day 
must also be exempted. Was it not the day on 
which were created the birds and fourfooted 
beasts with which Israel offered sacrifice? 
Who would bring offerings were Israel 
destroyed? Was it not also (Targum) the 
day when Leviathan and the mountain-bird 
were created which were appointed for the 
great supper on the great day? Further, 


Wissenschaft des Judenthums,’ 1881, pp. 473-4, 
has pointed out that the text of the Targum is 
full of faults. I have adopted his corrections 
where they seemed important. 
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the sixth day must be spared, because then 
Adam and Eve were created, whose name 
God had given to His children (cp. Ezek. 
xxxiv. 31). Ifthe race of Israel was to be 
destroyed, the race of man had better be 
destroyed entirely, otherwise the enemy 
(Satan) would get the dominion over them. 
The genius of the seventh day, the Sabbath, 
urged: ‘On my day were all Thy works 
ended (Gen. ii. 2); and this day Thou didst 
appoint as a sign between Thee and men 
throughout their generations (Exod. xxxi. 13). 
Wilt Thou destroy this people, destroy first 
the Sabbath.” 

Haman and Shimshai turned from the days 
to the months. The horoscope was almost 
equally adverse. They began with the month 
Nisan; it was the month in which the 
destroying Angel “ passed over” Israel, and 
the Passover festival was instituted. The 
month Ijar was the month in which the 
manna fell. In the month Sivan the Law had 
been given on Sinai. Those months must be 
excluded. Then “ wherefore fell not the lot 
on (the months) Tammuz and Ab? ‘They 
spake before God: ‘ Lord of the world, 
we have suffered sorrows enough’ (Mid- 
rash). ‘Two evils may not occur in one 
month’ (Targum), and in Tammuz the walls 
of Jerusalem were thrown down. In Ab the 
Israelites in the wilderness ceased to die, and 
Providence began again to speak with Moses. 
The month Elul was spared, for in it Moses 
ascended Sinai a second time to receive the 
fresh tables of the Law (Targum), and in it 
the walls of Jerusalem were completed (Mid- 
rash: cp. Nehem. vi. 15). The month Tisri 
was sacred on account of the day of Atone- 
ment and the feast of Tabernacles ; the month 
Marchesvan as the month in which Noah 
and his family were saved from the Flood 
(Targum), and Sarah died in the way (Mid- 
rash). Kislev was the month of the dedica- 
tion of the Temple. The month Tebeth had 
suffered enough through the anger against 
Jerusalem of king Nebuchadnezzar (Targum), 
and could appeal to the merit of Ezra’s action 
(Zzra x. 6). The month Shebat was the 
first month of the trees which furnished the 
first-fruits (Targum), and the month in 
which Israel rallied to God to punish the 
crimes described in Judges xviii. xix. (Mid- 
rash). There remained the month Adar. 
There were no opposing powers. Yet to 
make all sure, Haman turned (Midrash) to 
the signs of the Zodiac. He found no help 
till he came to the sign of the Fish, corre- 
sponding to the month Adar. The Aries 
was a type of the Passover (Exod. xii. 3); 
the Taurus of Joseph (Deut. xxxiii. 17) and 
the burnt offering (Lev. xxil. 27); the 
Gemini were reflected in Perez and Zarah 
(Gen. xxxvili. 27) ; Leo in Daniel, the descend- 
ant of Judah (Gen. xlix. 9); the Virgo in 


v. I—2.] 


the Three Children who, like the chaste virgin 
who knows only her own husband, remained 
faithful to their God and the Law (Dan. iii.); 
Libra in Job (vi. 2) ; Scorpio in Ezekiel (ii. 6) ; 
Sagittarius in Joseph (xlix. 24); Capricornus 
in Jacob (Gen. xxvii. 16); Aquarius in Moses 
(Exod. ii. 19). But when Haman came to 
the sign of Pisces, he exclaimed joyfully: 
‘This month can point to nothing propitious 
for the Jewish people, and in this month did 
their teacher (Moses) die.” He knew not 


CHAPTER XI. 


2 The stock and quality of Mardocheus. 6 He 
dreameth of two dragons coming forth to fight, 
10 and of a little fountain, which became a 
great water. 


ss the fourth year of the reign of 
Ptolemeus and Cleopatra, Dosi- 
theus, who said he was a priest and 


CHAPTER XI. 


1. This in the LXX. forms part of the 
previous chapter, and closes that Version’s 
text of the canonical Book of Esther. It is 
absent from the Gk. B and the Vet. Lat. 
On the phrase “this epistle of Phurim,” cp. 
Esther ix. 20, 29; and on the historical value 
of this subscription, see Introduction, § II. 
2G): 

2. As a heading to this verse the Vulgate 
has this note: Hoc quoque principium erat in 
editione vulgata, quod nec in Hebrao, nec apud 
ullum fertur interpretum. In the LXX., vv. 
2-12 and ch. xii. are placed at the beginning 
of the canonical Book. 


In the second year... of Artaxerxes| In 
the Greek, ’Acunpds. See Additional Note. 
Xerxes reigned from B.C. 486-65. His second 
year was probably that of his subjugation of 
Egypt (Herod. vii. 7; Justi, ‘ Geschichte 
des alten Persiens, p. 113). Other years 
mentioned in the canonical Esther are the 
third (Esther i. 3), the seventh (Esther ii. 16), 
and the ¢avelfth (Esther iii. 7). In the third 
year took place the feast which may have 
preceded or followed the convention of the 
leading men of Persia, summoned to advise the 
war with Greece (Herod. vii. 7, 8), and with 
which the canonical Book connects the dis- 
grace of Vashti. In his fifth year (B.C. 480) 
was fought the battle of Salamis, and in his 
sixth (B.C. 479) the battle of Platea. Such 
stories as those told about Xerxes in Herod. 
vii. 146-7, if genuine, prove him to have been 
anything but a fool; but it is quite in ac- 
cordance with what is known of this king’s 
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that in this month Moses had been born; 
and he cried, ‘As great fishes swallow little 
ones, so will I swallow Israel.” God said to 
him: ‘Thou wicked man! Fishes do indeed 
sometimes swallow ; but sometimes they are 
swallowed ; and thou shalt be swallowed of 
those who were to be swallowed’” (Midrash, 
cp. Esther ix. 1). He had also overlooked, 
says the Targum, the passage which foretold 
that the sons of Joseph were to increase as 
the fishes of the sea. 


Levite,and Ptolemeus his son, brought 
this epistle of Phurim, which they 
said was the same, and that Lysima- 
chus the son of Ptolemeus, that was 
in Jerusalem, had interpreted it. 

2 In the second year of the reign 
of Artaxerxes the great, in the first 
day of the month Nison, Mardocheus 


weak and cowardly character (Herod. viii. 
103) that he should seek to forget the disasters 
to his army in sensual indulgence at home (cp. 
Sayce, ‘Introduction to Ezra,’ &c., p. 100). 
Absence from home upon his Greek cam- 
paign, and the precedence accorded to others 
before Esther (Esther il. 8, 12, 17), will easily 
account for the interval between the divorce, 
or—according to the Targum on Esther i. 
19, ii. 1, and the Midrash to the Book of 
Esther (see Wiinsche, p. 35)—the death of 
Vashti and the marriage of Esther. 

Nison| Called in the Gk. B “ Adar-Nisan, 
z.e. Dystrus-Xanthicus.” Inthe Jewish Calen- 
dar Nisan was the first and Adar the last of 
the months, both names being post-exilic. 
The Babylonian origin of the existing names 
for the months among the Jews is now gene- 
rally admitted. Ina list of the months found 
at Nineveh the names of Nisan and Adar are 
given as Nisa-an-nu, Ad-da-ru (cp. Shrader, 
‘Die Keilinschriften u. das A. T.’? pp. 379, 
380). The 2nd Maccabees and Josephus 
usually give Macedonian names: so here, 
Xanthicus (April) = Nisan (cp. 2 Macc. 
xi. 30, 33, 38; Josephus, ‘ Antiq. Jud.’ i. 
ch. iii. § 3), Dystrus (March) = Adar (Jose- 
phus, ‘A. J.’ xi. ch. vi. § 13). Fritzsche 
(p. 79) conjectures that the combination 
Adar-Nisan (or twelfth-first month) may 
represent the intercalary month sometimes 
inserted at the end of the Jewish year, and 
called We-adar (in the Nineveh table Ar-hu 
ma-ak-ru or mah-ru) sa Ad-da-ra (ie. the 
month after Adar). 

Mardocheus| A name taken by some to 
mean “belongs to Merodach,” a well-known 
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the son of Jairus, the son of Semei, 
the son of Cisai, of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, had a dream ; 

3 Who was a Jew, and dwelt in 
the city of Susa, a great man, being a 
servitor in the king’s court. 

4 He was also one of the captives, 
which Nabuchodonosor the king of 
Babylon carried from Jerusalem with 
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Jechonias king of Judea; and this 
was his dream : 

5 Behold a noise of a tumult, with 
thunder, and earthquakes, and uproar 
in the land: 

6 And, behold, two great dragons 
came forth ready to fight, and their 
cry was great. 

7 And at their cry all nations were 


Babylonian god, and “reckoned to be one 
of those names which were adopted by apo- 
statizing or religiously indifferent Jews from 
their Babylonian neighbours” (Sayce, ‘ Intro- 
duction to Ezra, &c., p. tor). If this be 
so, the Mordecai of the Book of Esther (cp. 
also Ezra ii. 2; Neh. vil. 7) isa signal instance 
of superiority to such associations. But it 
is more probable that the name of a Jew 
born at Susa would be of Persian rather than 
of Babylonian origin. The first element of 
the name recurs in such well-known names 
as Mardonius (Herod. vii. 5) and Mardontes; 
and the final syllable is akin to the termination 
in Artakes, Phaonaces &c. See the Ad- 
ditional Note. On his genealogy, see Esther 
li. 5, note. 

The identification of Mordecai with Ma- 
takas or Atakas, a eunuch who wielded great 
power at the court of Xerxes during the early 
part of his reign, is possible in so far that facts 
do not contradict it. The history of the reign 
of Xerxes is not carried in the canonical Book 
beyond the 13th year of the king’s reign, and 
he reigned twenty years. Mordecai may have 
died before the advent to power of Artabanos, 
who was the royal favourite and chief minister 
of the king at the close of his life. The lan- 
guage of the Versions here attributes to him 
already high rank. Thus the Vulg. text corre- 
sponding to “a servitor (LXX. Ocparedor) 
in the king’s court (z.e. palace) ” is inter primos 
aule regia. 

8. Susa] Or inthe O.T., Shushan. On the 
place see Dan. viii. 2, note. The palace was 
built by Darius, the father of Xerxes, on the 
same plan as that at Persepolis. In Loftus’s 
‘Chaldza and Susiana’ (p. 423) may be seen 
an ancient ground-plan of Susa; the smaller 
mound depicted in it was probably the site 
of the palace. Susa was the residence of “the 
great king,” and there were “his treasures of 
wealth ” (Herod. v. 49). The place itself is 
now a mass of ruins (Justi, p. 112). 

4. He was... one of the captives &'c.]_ If 
this is to be taken literally (cp. the Targums 
on ii. 6), Mordecai must have been more than 
110 years old. But this literal sense is evi- 
cently not intended. It was his family (cp. 
Gk. text B) which was carried captive in the 
reign of Jeconiah (Jehoiachin) by Nebuchad- 


nezzar (B.C. 598); and his father’s (Jairus) 
and grandfather’s (Semei) names are given, 
while “ Cisai, of the tribe of Benjamin,” or 
Kish, is the well-known father of Saul 
(1 Sam. ix. 1). Such genealogical gaps are 
not infrequent in biblical writings (cp. St. 
Matt.i. 1; 1 Esdrasv.5)}. Josephus (‘ Antiq. 
Jud.’ xi. ch. vii § 1) makes Esther and 
consequently Mordecai (cp. Esther ii. 7) of 
royal descent (z.e. through Saul). 

A want of accuracy is to be noticed in 
these verses (2-4). The dream takes place 
in the “ second year” of Artaxerxes; and the 
natural sense of v. 12 taken with xii. 1 would 
lead the reader to suppose that the conspi- 
racy of the two eunuchs (ch. xil.) took place 
in that same year. The canonical Book, 
however, would seem (cp. Esther i. v. 21, 
“in those days,” with v. 16, “in the seventh 
year of his (the king’s) reign) to place this 
conspiracy five years later. The Greek text 
A gets over the difficulty by supposing two 
conspiracies, a not unlikely thing at the court 
of one who died by the hand of conspirators, 
but evidently created here as a convenient 
solution. ‘Thus, in the account of the first, 
the names of the conspirators are given, 
and their office is that of guards of the 
palace; in the second, they are not named, 
and their office is that of chiefs of the royal 
body-guard. The Gk. text B knows nothing 
of two conspiracies, but (see below) leaves 
the date of the conspiracy it reports so open 
that it is possible to refer it to the seventh 
year of Xerxes, The Vet. Lat. omits the 
first conspiracy, and the heading of the Vulg. 
of ch. xii. intimates that the narrative con- 
tained in this chapter is repeated from the 
second chapter. The variations in the narra- 
tion of what was probably but one event are 
numerous, and will be noted in their proper 
places. 

5. The “dream” or “vision” (Gk. B) 
opens in the Gk. A and Vulg. dramatically with 
two pairs of plural nouns followed by a sin- 
gular:—“ And lo! voices and tumult, thunders 
and earthquake,” producing as their result 
“confusion” (rdpayos; Vulg. conturbatio) 
rather than “ uproar.” The Gk. text is more 
abrupt than the Latin. 


6. two great dragons| i.e. in the explana- 


v. 8—12.| 


prepared to battle, that they might 
fight against the righteous people. 

8 And lo a day of darkness and 
obscurity, tribulation and anguish, 
affliction and great uproar, upon 
earth. 

g And the whole righteous nation 
was troubled, fearing their own evils, 
and were ready to perish. 

10 ‘Then they cried unto God, and 
upon their cry, as it were from a little 
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fountain, was made a great flood, even 
much water. 

11 The light and the sun rose up, 
and the lowly were exalted, and de- 
voured the glorious. 

12 Now when Mardocheus, who 
had seen this dream, and what God 
had determined to co, was awake, he 
bare this dream in mind, and until 
night by all means was desirous to 
know it. 


tion (x. 7), Mordecai and Aman. The fight 
between these individual beasts became the 
signal for preparation of war on the part of 
“all nations” (aay ¢@vos) against “ the righte- 
ous people” (dixaiwy ¢6vos). The Vulg. here 
terms the former zationes, the latter gentem 
Justorum, but does not always observe the 
distinction (see. x. 8, 9). By the latter 
(called also in v. 9 “the whole righteous 
nation,” av ¢Ovos Sixaov, gens justorum) is 
meant the people of the Jews (cp. x. 8; 
Wisd. x. 15, xvii. 2). The gathering of the 
nations is prophetically described in Joel 
Nh, in VAN beh oH 


8. Cp. the language of this verse with 
Noel ii 2-3 Zephit.un5 + St;. Matt, xxiv. 29; 
‘The afflictions are recounted in pairs. For 
“obscurity” the Vulg. has discrimen, using 
the word in the sense of critical and danger- 
ous circumstances. The couplet “ tribula- 
tion and anguish” occurs in Rom. il. 9 (cp. 
also viii. 35). The Gk. text B renders these 
verses: ‘And lo! two dragons, and both 
came forward to fight. And their cry arose, 
and all things were moved by reason of the 
noise of this cry. Against all the peoples 
there witnessed a day of darkness and gloom 
and confusion of battle; and every nation 
made ready to fight. And we called upon 
the Lord by reason of the noise of their cry.” 


10. The “little fountain” developing into 
“ the great flood” or river (x. 6, worapos) is 
Esther. 


11. As “ the dragons” and “ the fountain ” 
are personifications, so “the light and the 
sun” personify the Powers of deliverance 
over ‘‘ darkness and obscurity ” (vw. 8). Some 
compare Wisd. v. 6, which however does not 
imply personification. A yet more definite 
personification identifies them with guardian 
Angels, such as Michael, “the great prince 
which standeth for the children of God’s 
people” (Dan. xii. 1), and Gabriel, ‘ who 
maketh men to understand visions” (Dan. 
vili. 17). 

devoured the glorious| rods évddEous; Vulg. 
inclytos: not the proud or boastful, but those 
occupying positions of honour and glory such 
as Haman (évdof0s is applied to him in 
xii, 6). So the Gk. text B, which in other 
respects has a curious variation: “ Light, the 
sun rose up, and the rivers (reading worapot 
instead of razewot) were swollen and en- 
gulphed those of high repute.” On the 
imagery of this dream, see Additional Note. 


12. until night] This limitation is absent 
from the Vulgate; and the Gk. text B con- 
nects chapters and events as follows :—“ And 
Mardocheus, on rising from his sleep, pon- 
dered anxiously what his vision might mean, 
and what the Mighty One (cp. Luke i. 49) 
was ready to do. And he hid his vision in 
his heart, and at every opportunity was study- 
ing it out, until the day on which Mardo- 
cheus slept in the court of the king with 
Astagus and Thedeutus ” &c. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON VERSES 2, 5-11. 


2. Artaxerxes is the name given by the 
LXX. to the Ahasuerus WVIWNS = Akha- 


shverosh) of the Heb. and E, Versions of the 
canonical Book (see Esther i. 1. In this 
passage the Greek text B has ’Acinpos: cp. 
sopitxivee 15)+ 7a ivaso Danieixye). 
WWM is the Hebrew form of the Persian 


Khshayarsha ; in Greek, Xerxes. Modern 
critics are pretty wel! agreed that the Persian 
king alluded to in the Book of Esther and in 


these ‘ Additions’ was not Artaxerxes (Lon- 
gimanus), the son of Xerxes, but Xerxes him- 
self, the son of Darius Hystaspis. 

The. Rabbinical commentators have a great 
deal to say about him. They extract fanciful 
meanings from this or that portion of his 
name, and they scold him in the most hearty 
fashion. He was called Ahasuerus, says one, 
because he blackened (W?NWNW) the faces 
of the Israelites; or, according to another, 
because he macerated (U"NINW) their heads ; 
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or, once more, because he made them drink 


gall (naydy WI }MN pwn). He was 
“brother” to (ze. akin in character and act 
to) Nebuchadnezzar, because if the latter 
destroyed the temple of Jerusalem, the former 
hindered its restoration; he was a man who 
destroyed his wife (Vashti) at the bidding of 
his friend (Memucan = Haman; cp. Esther 
i. 15 &c.), and his friend (Haman) at the bid- 
ding of his wife (Esther; cp. Esther vii. 8). 
In the original of Esther i. 1 the emphatic 
Nin before WINWNN is taken to point him 
out as one of the five ad men similarly em- 
phasised, viz. Nimrod, Esau, Dathan and 
Abiram (taken as one), and king Ahaz: cp, 
2 Chron. xxviii. 22. (N.B. With laudable 
breadth of view the Rabbis specify also five good 
men thus singled out, viz. Abraham, Moses and 
Aaron (taken as one), David, Hezekiah, and 
Ezra.) Consequently he-is that (boastful) 
man who ordered wines from the 127 lands of 
his 127 subject kings (Esther i. 1), that each 
might drink what was his wont: that unjust 
king, that fool, who exclaimed, “ I had sooner 
my kingdom wasshattered than that my decree 
should remain uncompleted :” ¢4at Ahasuerus 
whose demands were so foolish (e.g. in the 
case of Vashti), and whose decrees were so 
unjust (eg. in that which commanded the 
destruction of the Jews), &c. &c. After a 
tempest of similar reproaches, one redeeming 
point is found for him: “ Before Ahasuerus 
married Esther he was Ahasuerus; after his 
marriage with her, he behaved not unseemly.” 


’ Cp. Wiinsche, pp. 10, 11; Cassel, pp. 242-4. 


Mordecai] ‘The Targums on Esther ii. 5 
and the Midrash give to the name an Aramaic 
etymology 837 815 = fine Myrrh (cp. Bloch, 
p- 28), and thereby express his character 
and position: ‘“ As the myrrh is the chief of 
spices, so was Mordecai the head of the just 
men of his day” (Midrash, p. 43). ‘He 
was like the star Nogah, that star so brilliant 
among stars, and like the early dawn which 
precedes the full day. Hewas the Master of 
the Jews; he devoted himself to their great- 
ness, worked for their welfare, and promised 
peace to the whole of his race” (ep. 
‘Targum Sheni on Esther x. 3 ; Cassel, p. 298 ; 
Midrash, p. 73). Rabbi Berachia, comment- 
ing upon Leviticus xxv. 47, discovers in the 
“sojourner or stranger who waxes rich,” the 
Amalekite Haman who offered the king 
10,000 talents of silver for permission to 
destroy Israel (Esther iii. 9), the ‘brother 
that waxeth poor,” and in Mordecai the “ one 
of his (the latter’s) brethren who redeems 
him.” Similarly Gen. xlix. 2 is made to 
furnish a characteristic application. Benjamin, 
the ravening wolf who “in the morning 
devours the prey,” is king Saul, the first 
king of Israel, or the “ morning” of Israel, 
and a descendant of Benjamin, who plundered 
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the Amalekites. The wolf who “at even 
divides the spoil ” is Mordecai, “of the tribe 
of Benjamin,” who in the “evening” hour 
(ie. the captivity) of Israel’s existence divided 
with Esther the spoil of Haman (Esther 
Vili. 7). 

5-11. It has been already noted that some 
critics find in this passage an Egyptian colour- 
ing (x. 6, note). ‘The water or river inun- 
dating like the Nile, the light (Ptah), and the 
sun (Ra) were Egyptian beneficent deities; 
and the dragon—whether the evil serpent, 
Apep (Apopis), the darkness, or the crocodile 
associated with “the almighty destroyer and 
blighter,” the deity Set—was the type of the 
malevolent deity. ‘These indications are so 
far in favour of what some critics hold, the 
Egyptian origin of these ‘ Additions.’ The 
point must not, however, be pressed too far. 
The river Nile as a deity is male; not, as 
here, female. It is as the hawk, not as a 
dragon or serpent, that Horus “the great 
helper” fights the human- headed serpent 
Apep. In the dream of Mordecai, if it be 
of Egyptian origin, the most exact Egyptian 
feature is the antagonism which it represents 
between good and evil. But this very an- 
tagonism is also the feature of Mazdeism. 
Hence other critics have ascribed to this 
dream a Persian origin. The distinctive 
dualism of Zoroastrianism was fully developed 
in the Achemenian period. If its nature 
and teaching varied at different times and in 
different localities, it is curious to note that 
the times of Xerxes and Amestris—the date 
of events which these ‘ Additions’ purport to 
describe—presented religious views at a stage 
parallel to the imagery of the text. In this 
reign Ormazd and Ahriman (to give the 
deified principles of light and darkness, good 
and evil, their modern spelling) were wor- 
shipped on equal terms (cp. Lenormant, ‘La 
Magie,’ p. 206). Altars were raised to both, 
and Amestris sacrificed ‘‘seven children to 
the god of darkness and the lower regions” 
(cp. Herod. vii. 114). Usually speaking, the 
serpent or dragon is the form assigned to 
Ahriman the evil, and he is opposed by 
Ormazd the good, not in the semblance of a 
dragon, but in that of men of kingly birth 
and presence, just asin Firdusi’s Shah-Nameh 
the hero Feridun (or Thraétaona) subdues 
the tyrant Zohak (the personification of the 
biting snake Azhi-dahaka). In these ‘ Addi- 
tions,’ however, thefighters are “two dragons,” 
and they fight on equal terms. Is not this a 
reflexion of contemporaneous belief? Deities 


1 On the much-disputed points of Egyptian 
religion, myths, and divinities, consult zzéer alia 
Duncker, ‘ Hist. of Antiquity,’ i. 42 &c.; Riehm, 
*H, W. B. d. Bibl. Altertums,’ s.v. Egypten ; 
Sayce, ‘The Ancient Empires of the East,’ 
p- 59 &e. 


Wai. 


whose worship had sunk to the same level 
may well have been conceived as antagonists 
of the same calibre. Water in the dream 
plays a most important ré/e. The little 
fountain swelling into the great flood or river 
is evidently a considerable factor in the 
victory over the evil dragon which ensued. 
In the Zoroastrian religion Water was a 
deity which was held in hardly less honour 
than Fire. Of Water-deities Ardvicira 
Andahita (Anaitis) is a goddess of great fame 
and power (cp. Spiegel, ‘ Eranische Alterthums- 
kunde,’ ii. 54 &c.; Haug, ‘Essays on the 
Religion of the Parsees,’ p. 178 &c.). In the 
Avesta one Yasht of considerable length is 
devoted to her honour. She springs from 
the summit of a mountain and develops into 
a thousand springs and a thousand canals. 
Her strength is great as that of horses; 
before her swirling, rolling waves everything 
bows irresistibly. Dahaka the serpent comes 


CHAPTER XII. 


2 The conspiracy of the two eunuchs is dis- 
covered by Mardocheus, 5 for which he ws 
entertained by the king, and rewarded. 


ND Mardocheus took his rest in 

the court with Gabatha and 

Tharra, the two eunuchs of the king, 
and keepers of the palace. 


CHAPTER XII. 

1. Gabatha and Tharra| In Esther ii. 21, 
Bigthan (or Bigthana, vi. 2) and ‘Teresh. 
The Vulg. varies between Bagathan and 
Bagatha, Thares and Thara. Josephus (‘An- 
tig. Jud.’ xi. ch. vi. 4) calls them Bagathous 
and Theodestes (as if following a reading 
WN instead of WIN. See Gk. text B, in xi. 
12, note). Gabatha is the same name as 
Bagatha or Bigthana, the initial letters being 
reversed. ‘The name given by Gk. text B, 
“Agrayos, corresponding to this, is probably 
Persian. Canit bea recollection of Atakas (or 
Matakas), the name of the eunuch-favourite 
(see xi. 2, note to Mardocheus), transformed 
by the scribe’s necessity into a conspirator? 
Fritzsche points to the analogy of Astyages 
(Bel and the Dragon, v. 1) or Astakos 
(Thucyd. viii. 108). The special function of 
these ‘‘ keepers of the palace” is defined by 
the Vulgate to be that of janitores (cp. Herod. 
ili. 140). 

2. purposes| Mepipvai is more than that. 
The distracting, anxious nature of their 
thoughts as to the success of their “ devices” 
or reasonings (Aoyeopods) is reflected in the 
cure of the Vulgate. The Greek B had a 
different reading: “he heard their words 
(Adyous) and their calumnies.” ‘The same 
text adds that the object of the conspirators 
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to her with a subtle petition fatal to men. 
She refuses it, and accepting that of Thraétona 
helps him to destroy the tyrant (Spiegel, 
¢ Avesta,’ ili. 47, 48). 

The veneration of the Persians for rivers— 
the visible representations of irresistible power 
—as intelligible as it is familiar (cp. Herod. i. 
138), was strong in the times in question. 
The dream of Astyages (Herod. i. 107), the 
father of Mandane, turns upon the very same 
idea, if more coarsely presented, which is 
found in the dream of Mordecai, the uncle of 
Esther. In both, Water becomes an over- 
flowing flood. It was a parable fulfilled in 
the prowess of Cyrus, the son of Mandane 
and the ancestor of Xerxes. What then could 
be more natural than that a Jewish writer, 
living in Susa and familiar with the early 
legend, should apply it to Israel, the child for 
whom Esther travailed, and whose conquest 
over enemies she was the means of securing ? 


2 “And he heard their devices, and @ Esther 
purposes, and &6 2. 


searched out their 
learned that they were about to lay 
hands upon Artaxerxes the king ; and 
so he certified the king of them. 

3 Then the king examined the two 
eunuchs, and after that they had con- 
fessed it, they were strangled. 


in laying hands upon the king was “to put 
him to death.” They were angry, say some 
Rabbinical commentators, at the royal pre- 
ference for Esther, they having desired the 
selection of another favourite ; or they were 
irritated at the honours bestowed upon 
Mordecai. Therefore they purposed, says 
the Targum on ii. 11, to poison Esther and 
slay the king in his bed, or, according to the 
Targum Sheni (cp. Cassel, p. 266), to put a 
viper in the king’s drinking-cup. This latter 
version is probably a reflexion of contemporary 
experience which has found its parailel in 
Christian antiquity in the legend connected 
with the history of St. John the Evangelist. 

he certified the king of them] After “ having 
well considered it” (Gk. B). According to 
Esther ii. 22, ‘‘ Esther certified the king 
thereof in Mordecai’s name,” Mordecai having 
(according to the Targum) been informed of 
the conspiracy by a holy spirit, and then 
reported it to the queen. Josephus (‘ Ant. 
Jud. xi. ch. vi. § 4) gives another version of 
the story. ‘Theodestes had a Jewish servant 
named Barnabazos. He became acquainted 
with the plot, and told it to Mordecai. 
Mordecai through Esther communicated it 
to the king. 

3. they were strangled| The E. V. fol- 
lowed the reading amnyx@noav. ‘The present 
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4 And the king made a record of 
these things, and Mardocheus also 
wrote thereof. 

5 So the king commanded Mardo- 
cheus to serve in the court, and for 
this he rewarded him. 

6 Howbeit Aman the son of Ama- 
dathus the Agagite, who was in great 
honour with the king, sought to 


KIT. XII, [v. 4—1. 
molest Mardocheus and his people 
because of the two eunuchs of the 
king. 

CHAPTER XIII. 


1 The copy of the kings letters to destroy the 
Jews. 8 The prayer of Mardocheus for them. 


HE copy of the letters was this: Josep! 
P Antiq. 
The great king Artaxerxes x. cay 


writeth these things to the princes and 


Gk. text is dmnxOnoar, “they were led away,” 
ie. to death (cp. Vulg.). The text of Esther 
ii. 23 specifies their death to have been by 
hanging; Josephus, by crucifixion. Probably 
one and the same punishment—that accorded 
to rebels and traitors—is meant (see Esther 
ii. 23, note), viz. impalement (Herod. 1. 128, 
vi. 30. See Rawlinson, ‘A. M.’ lv. 141, 208). 
The previous ‘“‘ examination” was probably 
(see the Gk. and Lat. Versions) by torture. 


4. The Gk. B omits any mention of Mor- 
decai himself writing down these events, but 
it specifies: ‘“‘And Mardochzus’s name was 
recorded in the book of the king for the sake 
of recalling to mind these things.” The 
“book of the king” was probably one of 
the records laid up in the royal archives at 
each of the three capitals of the empire—Susa, 
Babylon, and Ecbatana. The Greek writer 
Ctesias of Cnidos, physician to Artaxerxes- 
Mnemon (B.C. 405-359), describes them as 
written on parchment, and containing not 
only annalistic records, but also long narra- 
tives (Sayce, ‘Introd. to Ezra, &c. p. 96). 
The names and deeds of ‘“ benefactors ” were 
entered in them (Herod. viii. 85; Thucyd. i. 
T2903) See XV. 2, MOLE: 


5. Gk. B adds that Mordecai “ was to have 
an eye on every door,” z.e, to watch the jani- 
tores (v. 1, Vulg.). 


6. This verse gives the writer’s explanation 
of Haman’s hatred of Mordecai. According to 
Josephus ben Gorion (xth cent.), the eunuchs 
were relatives of Haman, and amongst his 
most trustworthy friends. The biblical nar- 
rative accounts for Haman’s hostility as due 
to want of respect to his person (Esther ili. 
1). The refusal of reverence would accen- 
tuate the anger, already great, felt at the 
loss of his supporters. ‘The title “ Mace- 
donian,” given to Haman by Gk. B here, 
and by the Versions generally in xvi. ro, is 
taken by some to mean not that he was of 
Greek origin, but Greek in his traitor-wish 
to subjugate Persia to Greece. This is not, 
however, supported by xvi. 10 (see note). 
The “ Agagite” (thought by Oppert, ‘ In- 
scriptions Assyriennes des Sargonides,’ p. 25, 
to be a place in Media) is in the Gk. text 
changed into Bovyatos (Vulg. Bugeus). This 


change, like that of Twyaios, is probably due 
to a misreading (by alteration of the first 
letter) of “ Agagite” (Agageus). The sug- 
gestion that Bouvyaios is a Gk. form of Bagoas 
(Bageus, Herod. iii. 128, vii. 80) is coupled 
with as much conjecture as that which finds 
in Twyatos a reflection of the name Gyges 
(Herod. iii. 122; cp. Additional Note to 
Xlii, 12). 
CHAPTER XIII. 

1-7. These verses are in the LXX. placed 
in Esther, ch. iii., between vv. 13 and 14. 
The “copy of the letters” purports to be a 
“‘ copy of the writing that the decree should 
be given out in every province, (and) pub- 
lished unto all the peoples.” This edict 
against the Jews, professedly dictated by 
Haman, and that in favour of the Jews (ch. 
XvVi.), pretending to be the work of Mordecai, 
are far more diffuse than any similar records 
of that past preserved to us. It is hardly 
correct to say that they contain “ little that 
is either religious or moral ” (Sayce, p. 110). 
In the Gk. text B the present letter is intro- 
duced thus: “And he (the king) gave his 
signature to the subjoined edict.” In the 
Additional Note to wv. 1 will be found the 
Targum Sheni form of the letter or decree. 
It will be seen at once how much it differs 
from that presented here. 


1, The great king| ‘The title of Darius 
Hystapis (the father of Xerxes) on the 
Behistan monument (see Vaux, ‘ History of 
Persia, p. 89) is “the King, the King of 
Kings, the King of Persia, the great King of 
the provinces,” &c.; and that of Artaxerxes 
(the son of Xerxes), “the great King, the 
King of Kings, the King of lands where all 
languages are spoken, the King of this great 
wide earth,” &c. The inscriptions and Greek 
writers (cp. Herod. iii. 97, vii. 70) attest the 
accuracy of the assertion that the great 
empire extended from India to Ethiopia. 
Even had this not been the case, such a 
description would have been in accordance 
with the style of many ancient edicts in 
which lost and irrecoverable provinces were 
still reckoned as part of an indissoluble 
empire, much in the same way as the kings 
of England retained the title of kings of’ 


v. 2—6. | 


governors that are under him from 
India unto Ethiopia, in an hundred 
and seven and twenty provinces. 

2 After that I became lord over 
many nations, and had dominion over 
the whole world, not lifted up with 
presumption of my authority, but 
carrying myself alway with equity 
and mildness, I purposed to settle my 
subjects continually in a quiet life, 


Or, mild. and making my kingdom 'peaceable, 


and open for passage to- the utmost 
coasts, to renew peace, which is de- 
sired of all men. 

3 Now when I asked my counsel- 
lers how this might be brought to 
pass, Aman, that excelled in wisdom 
among us, and was approved for his 
constant good will and stedfast fidelity, 
and had the honour of the second 
place in the kingdom, 
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379: 


4 Declared unto us, that in all na- 
tions throughout the world there was 
scattered a certain malicious people, 
that had laws contrary to all nations, 
and continually despised the com- 
mandments of kings, so as the uniting 
of our kingdoms, honourably intended 
by us, cannot 'go forward. 

5 Seeing then we understand that 
this people alone is continually in 
opposition unto all men, differing in 
the strange manner of their laws, 
and evil affected to our state, work- 
ing all the mischief they can, that 
our kingdom may not be firmly 
established : 

6 Therefore have we commanded, 
that all they that are signified in 
writing unto you by Aman, who is 
ordained over the affairs, and is "next ! Or, 


SECON 


unto us, shall all, with their wives and jom us. 


France long after they had ceased to have 
any possession in that country. On the 127 
satrapies, see Esther i. 1, note, and Additional 
Note to this verse. Evidently not satrapies 
proper are meant, but minor divisions of 
the empire. The satrap, or “ crown-pro- 
tector,” was a tributary king, generally con- 
nected with the “great king” by birth or 
marriage. After payment of necessary satra- 
pial expenses, the rest of the tribute (ranging 
as a total from 42,o00/. to 250,000/. a year) 
was paid into the imperial exchequer. The 
Indian province, consisting of many subdivi- 
sions, is said to have paid by itself as much as 
1,290,000/. in gold, and Babylonia 290,000/. 
(cp. Sayce, p. 55). The gold and silver were 
all collected at Susa, to which city converged 
the great imperial roads. 


2. lord...over the whole world| Cp. the 
titles of the king in the previous note. 

in a quiet life| dkxvpayrovs: lit., not washed 
or tossed by the waves, and therefore calm. 
Cp. Jas. i. 6, and the Vulg. here: ut absque 
ullo terrore vitam silentio transigentes. 


peaceable, and open for passage to the utmost 
coasts] Instead of jpyepov, “ habitable,” the 
iV. seems to have read #pepoy, “ peaceable” 
(cp. 1 Tim. ii. 2). The Gk. B rendering of 
the words “open” &c., viz. “ traversable to 
the frontiers,” illustrates more forcibly the 
implied fact that the border-provinces were 
always the weak point of the empire. These 
provinces adjoined powerful and restless 
foes; civil and military authority was weakest 
there, and in them revolts usually took their 
beginning. | 


3. counsellers| In Esther i. 4, “the seven 
princes of Persia and Media... which sat 
the first in the kingdom” (see note and on 
Ezra vii. t4). The qualities attributed here 
to Haman— wisdom (cadpoatyn). . . good-= 
will (edvola) .. . fidelity (@icris) ”—account for 
his “advancement” (cp. Esther iii. 1). His 
position (see also xvi. 11) was practically 
superior to that of first among the seven 
princes. 

4. The language descriptive of the people 
of the Jews is based upon Esther iii. 8, but 
much expanded. The “certain people” is 
here “‘ a certain malicious (dvcpeyn, or “ ma- 
levolent,’ Gk. B) people,” further charac- 
terised in the account given by Josephus 
(‘Ant. Jud.,’ xi. ch. vi. § 5) as “separate, 
unsociable, neither observing the same reli- 
gious practices as others nor using the same 
laws,” and in his version of the edict (zd. § 6) as 
“a nation bearing malice to all men (dvopevés: 
cp. the frequent charge made against the Jews 
of odium humani generis), different from them 
in laws, refractory to kings, strange in their 
moral practices” &c. ‘Their evil influence 
was such that, according to Haman, they 
were able to prevent the union of the realm 
(cvvapxiav), so that “the kingdom never 
reached a stable condition” (Gk. B). See 
Additional Note. 

5. A re-statement of the charge in vw. 4, 
with variations. ‘The Vulgate closes its ren= 
dering of this verse with a charge of disturbing 
the peace and concord of the provinces sub- 


ject to the king. 


6. next unto us] rod devrépou marpés jpav. 


Or, d¢ 
settled. 
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children, be utterly destroyed by the 
sword of their enemies, without all 
mercy and pity, the fourteenth day of 
the twelfth month Adar of this pre- 
sent year : 

7 That they, who of old and now 
also are malicious, may in one day 
with violence go into the grave, and 
so ever hereafter cause our affairs to 
be well settled, and without trouble. 

8 Then Mardocheus thought upon 
all the works of the Lord, and made 
his prayer unto him, 

g Saying, O Lord, Lord, the King 
Almighty: for the whole world is in 


Lit., “ our second father.” Cp. Vulg., “ whom 
we honour as a father.” ‘This Version also 
calls him “chief over (prepositus) all the 
provinces.” Cp. 1 Esdras iil. 7; Tobit i. 22. 


be utterly destroyed] édopitt; lit., “ root and 
all:” cp. the phrase “ root and branch.” ‘The 
date—the 14th of Adar—was the first of the 
two days actually celebrated as festivals. 
Hence it was by degrees confounded with 
the day—the 13th—on which the slaughter 
was originally intended (see xvi. 20; Esther 
dit 035) Vil.) 225 1x, 1) (Gk B repeats’ the 
identification of Adar with Dystrus (see x. 13, 
note), and adds, “to kill all the Jews and 
make a spoil of their children;” the latter 
interpretation being introduced as a merciful 
rendering of that previous clause which en- 


joined utter destruction of “wives and 


children.” ‘The insertion of the name “ Jews” 
is in contrast with the noteworthy absence in 
the other texts (here and in Esther) of this 
defining title. ‘The designation of the race 
to whom Haman shews his hostility as “a 
certain people” indicated his contempt; and 
the blind, uninquiring acceptance by Xerxes 
of his favourite’s opinion of them is quite in 
accordance with what history records of a 
weak and effeminate king. See Additional 
Note. 


8, &c. In the Gk. text of the Book of 
Esther, Mordecai’s prayer is placed after 
iv. 17. It is quite intelligible that the piety 
of later times should have sought to repro- 
duce the words expressing the anguish of 
both Mordecai and Esther (Esther iv. 16). 
In both prayers large use is made of biblical 
language. Josephus (/. c. § 8) gives merely 
an extract explanatory of the reason of Ha- 
man’s hostility and Mordecai’s refusal to wor- 
ship him; but Josephus ben Gorion (see the 
extract in ‘ Critici Sacri’ zz Joco) expandsit at 
much greater length than even the Midrash 
on this passage (see Wiinsche, p. 64). The 
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thy power, and if thou hast appointed 
to save Israel, there is no man that 
can gainsay thee : 

1o For thou hast made heaven and 
earth, and alf the wondrous things 
under the heaven. 

11 Thou art Lord of all things, 
and there is no man that can resist 
thee, which art the Lord. 

12 Thou knowest all things, and 
thou knowest, Lord, that it was nei- 
ther in contempt nor pride, nor for 
any desire of glory, that I did not bow 
down to proud Aman. 

13 For I could have been content 


Midrash (on Esther iv. 7, 8) also states that 
when Mordecai gave to Hatach the copy of 
the murderous decree for Esther’s perusal he 
bade him give her this message: “* The dream 
(x. 5 &c.) which I told thee in thy youth, 
seems about to come to pass. Up, therefore! 
Pray to God for mercy! Go in to the king, 
and make request of him for the preservation 
of thy people and thy family.” 

9. The repetition of the title “ Lord, Lord” 
marks his earnestness, and the selection of 
that title (kvpre), as well as “the King Al- 
mighty,” indicates the thought uppermost in 
the prayer—the irresistible Power of God. 
He rested on that thought in the face of a 
danger irresistible by the power of man. 


if thou hast appointed ... gainsay thee| 
Lit., “if it be Thy will to save . . . none 
can resist Thy will” (Vulg.). Cp. the belief 
on this point given in Additional Note to a. 6. 
The thought is repeated in v. 11 as if intro- 
ductory to v. 12. 


12. Had then Mordecai been resisting 
God’s will when he refused to bow down to 
“uncircumcised” (Gk. B) Haman? God, 
Who knew “ the race of Israel” (Gk. B) and 
knew His suppliant’s heart, knew that had it 
been His will, His servant would “for the 
salvation of Israel” have kissed the soles 
(westigia, Vulg.) of Haman’s feet. Mordecai 
gives his reason in v. 14. 

There is nothing unhistorical in Mordecai’s 
conduct, nor exemplifying bigotry on his 
part, if the customs of the age and other in- 
stances of a similar resolution be recalled. 
‘Two wealthy Spartans of distinguished birth, 
Sperthias and Bulis, once came to Xerxes 
at Susa. They came prepared to give up 
their own lives in satisfaction for the lives of 
the heralds of Darius, who had perished at 
Sparta. The king’s guards endeavoured to 
compel them to prostrate themselves and 
worship the king. They refused. ‘It is not 


v. 14—18.] 


with good will for the salvation of 
Israel to kiss the soles of his feet. 

14 But I did this, that I might not 
prefer the glory of man above the 
glory of God: neither will I worship 
any but thee, O God, neither will I 
do it in pride. 

15 And now, O Lord God and 
King, spare thy people: for their eyes 
are upon us to bring us to nought; 
yea, they desire to destroy the inhe- 
ritance, that hath been thine from 
the beginning. 
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16 Despise not the portion, which 
thou hast delivered out of Egypt for 
thine own self, 

17 Hear my prayer, and be merci- 
ful unto thine inheritance: turn our 
sorrow into joy, that we may live, O 
Lord, and praise thy name: 
stroy not the mouths of them that 
praise thee, O Lord. 

18 All Israel in like manner cried 
most ‘earnestly unto the Lord, be- 
cause their death was before their 
eyes. 


or, 


our custom,” they said, ‘‘to worship a man; 
neither have we come here for that purpose ” 
(Herod. vii. 136). When Themistocles was 
an exile in Persia, he considered it his duty 
to pay this worship, on the ground that it 
must be pleasing to the gods who had so 
highly exalted the Persians. This devordac- 
povia was the exact opposite to the feeling 
paramount in the mind of Mordecai. Among 
Orientals prostration before superiors was 
general (Herod. i. 134; Rawlinson’s ‘ A. M..,’ 
IVeDSO,) 69 Or ScemRienm, H.W, Gd. A, L.,: 
s. v. Kuss); and if the kissing of the feet 
appears to have been a sign of submission 
confined in Persia to kings (Xenophon, 
‘Cyrop.,’ vii. 5, 323; see Schenkel, ‘ Bibel- 
Lexicon,’ s.v. Kuss), Mordecai’s willingness to 
accord it at God’s bidding to a king’s favourite 
would be an indication of humility. Cp. also 
Isai. xlv. 23, xlix. 23. See Additional Note. 


14. Cp. Dan. iii. 18; 2 Macc. vii. 2. The 
Persian king was a sort of god upon earth; 
before him all bowed themselves down with 
the lowliest and humblest obeisance. His 
people accepted not only his deliberate will, 
but his merest caprice (cp. Herod. iii. 33-6, 
80; Rawlinson, ‘A. M.,’ iv. pp. 112, 152). 
Xerxes (Esther iii. 2) had willed that the 
same reverence should be paid to Haman as 
was paid to himself; but the deification of 
Haman was impossible to any devont Jew. 


neither will I do it in pride| A repetition 
of the protest in v.12. The Gk. B reads: 
“Yea, I will not do it in temptation;” ie. 
the temptation to me at this moment is to 
reverence Haman with divine honours, that 


by that means his anger may be turned from , 


me and my people: “I will not do it” (cp. 
St. Matt. iv. 10). 


15. O Lord God and King| The Gk. and 
Vulg. Versions add a title singularly appro- 
priate in a prayer for God’s people ; e.g. Gk. B, 
“ Who didst make a covenant with Abraham” 
(cp. Gen. xii. 2, 3). This portion of the 
prayer is replaced in the Midrash (Winsche, 


p. 65) and prefaced in Josephus ben Gorion 
(‘Critici Sacri’ zz /oco) by a petition for the 
destruction of Haman: “ And now, our God! 
deliver us out of his hands, that he may fall 
into his own pit which he hath digged, and be 
taken in the net which he hath laid for Thy 
saints (cp. Pss. vii. 15, ix. 15), that the tyrant 
may learn that Thou hast not forgotten the 
promise which Thou hast made to us ” (Lev. 
xxvi. 44). “Let them know” (continues Jo- 
sephus b. G.) “that Thou didst deliver us into 
captivity, not because Thy power was short- 
ened that Thou couldest not save us, but that 
we were sold (into captivity) on account of 
the iniquities of our fathers, and carried away 
from our own land on account of our sins ” 
(cp. Dan. ix. 7; Tobit iii. 4). : 

inheritance . . . portion (v. 16)... inhe- 
ritance (v. 17)| Three distinct words,— 
KAnpovopia, jepis, and kAnpos: the first and 
last being more common than the second, and 
all three designating special aspects of God’s 
favour towards His people. For pepls see 
Deut. xxxii. 9; LEcclus. xvii. 17. In this 
verse, as so often, the deliverance from Egypt 
is pleaded as a reason for extending renewed 
preservation to a people so wonderfully de- 
livered (cp. Deut. 1x. 26, 29). 

17. joy] «voxiav: lit. feasting, and usu- 
ally of multitudes (cp. 3 Macc. vi. 30). The 
Gk. B reads evpoavrny, “ gladness.” 

destroy not| js adavions. ‘The sense in= 
tended is probably the same as in xiv. 9, “ stop: 
the mouth.” So Vulgate here: ne clandas ora 
te canentium. 
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and 'de- 1 Or, shut, 


stop 


not. 


ll Gr. 
mightily. 


18. “ What was Mordecai’s next step?” - 


asks the Midrash. ‘“ He called the children 
together, enjoined them to abstain from 
bread and water, clothed them with sack- 
cloth, and seated them upon ashes. And 
they wept, and cried, and busied themselves 
with the Law” (see the Additional Note). 
Cp. Esther iv. 16: and note the simpler 
statement of this verse. Their “cry” was 
pari mente et obsecratione (Vulg.). 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON VERSES 1, 4, 6, 8, 12, 18. 


1. an hundred and seven and twenty pro- 
vinces| That number (cp. 1 Esdras iil. 2), 
say the Rabbis, was only half of that (arbi- 
trarily placed at 252) over which David (cp. 
1 Chron. xiv. 17), Solomon (cp. 1 Kings iv. 21), 
Ahab (1 Kings xviii. 10, 15), Nebuchadnezzar 
(cp. Dan. ii. 37, 38), Cyrus (Ezra i. 2), and 
Darius (Dan. vi. 26) are said to have reigned. 
And why only half? Because Ahasuerus had 
dared to divide (limit and so enfeeble) the king- 
dom of the God Who had placed His name in 
Jerusalem (Midrash, p. 12). When Esther 
became queen, she rightly became queen over 
127 provinces, for was not that the number 
of the years of the life of Sarah (Gen. xxiii. 
1), from whom she was descended (cp. 
Targum on Esther i. 1; Cassel, p. 11)? 

The royal decree| In order that this might 
reach the 127 provinces, the king, says the 
Targum Sheni (on Esther iv.1; Cassel, p. 273), 
sent for 127 scribes, one from each province ; 
and the language of the decree was to the 
following effect :—“‘ Ahasuerus the king to all 
peoples, nations, and languages (tongues) that 
dwell in my kingdom, greeting (cp. Dan. 
iv.1). This is to make known that we have 
met with a man, not of our place or province, 
who hath made a league with us to destroy 
our enemies. ‘This man’s name is Haman. 
He is the descendant of king Agag, the son 
of Amalek the great, the son of Reuel, the 
son of Eliphaz, the eldest son of Esau; the 
descendant therefore of a wealthy and cele- 
brated people. Haman hath addressed to us 
a petition on a trifling and insignificant matter, 
and hath represented to us the blameworthy 
customs and practices of the Jews. He hath 
told me that when the Jews came out of 
Egypt they were 600,000 strong; and he 
hath offered me 600,000 talents of silver, a 
talent per head, to give up to him this people 
for destruction. I have accepted this ofter 
gladly. I have taken the money and have 
sold this people to be murdered. ‘Therefore 
do ye also eat and drink and rejoice, as I eat, 
drink, and rejoice. Whosoever of you under- 
stands the use of the bow, let him seize his 
bow ; or of the sword, let him grip his sword. 
Be strong on the 14th and 15th days of the 
month called Adar in our language. Spare 
not prince or lord or child, but slaughter them 
and seize upon their possessions, each one 
for himself. Further, I, king Ahasuerus, com- 
mand all peoples, nations, languages, tribes, 
families, and cities, that wherever there be 
found Jewish man-servant or maid-servant 
there shall the owners of the same be executed 
at the gate of their city, because they have 
not obeyed my command that no Jew be met 
With in the territory of my kingdom.” 

In the Midrash (cp. Wunsche, pp. 54, 55) 
the king’s letter resembles the above as little 


as it resembles the draft given in the text. 
Before Hainan received the permission he 
sought, a long argument ensued between him 
and the king. “I cannot consent,” the king 
is represented as saying. “Their God will 
not permit it. Remember what happened to 
other kings, far stronger and mightier than I, 
when they wished to lay their hands upon 
and destroy this people. They became a 
laughing-stock to all the inhabitants of the 
world, and so should we. Let me alone, and 
do not speak to me any more about them.” 
Haman pressed the king, and the wise men 
were sent for. Ahasuerus met them in 
council, and asked them the question: “ Do 
you advise us to devote this nation to de- 
struction?” Their reply was unanimous. 
‘“ Who has ever undertaken such a thing? 
Were you to destroy Israel, the world could 
not exist, for the world only exists through 
the Law given to Israel ( Jer. xxxili. 25). All 
nations would be strangers before God” 
(2 Kings vill. 41. Other texts follow illus- 
trating the pre-eminence of Israel: e.g. Exod. 
iv. 22; Deut. iv. 7, xiv. 1; Ps. cxlvili. 14, 18). 
“How can a man who would lay his hand 
upon the children of God escape from Him 
Who disposes of things above and things 
below, in Whose hand is the life of all living 
things to raise up and bring low, to kill and to 
make alive? Consider what happened to such 
kings as Pharaoh and Sennacherib, who laid 
their hands upon Israel.” Haman answered: 
“The God Who overthrew Pharaoh in the 
sea, and wrought wonders and deliverances 
for Israel, has long ago become old, and can 
accomplish nothing more (cp. Ps. xciv. 7). 
Did not Nebuchadnezzar go up and burn 
His temple, drive out and disperse His 
people among the nations? Where is there 
any trace of His power and might?” The 
king was convinced by Haman’s reasoning, 
and the royal decree was issued. After 
alluding to Haman’s royal descent and great- 
ness, the decree describes the people whose 
destruction was the aim of Haman’s “ little 
and insignificant petition” as a people “ de- 
spised by all nations, proud, opposed to 
the best interests jof the (Persians), insolent 
to the king, full of cursing, and unthankful 
towards their benefactors.’ As an illustra- 
tion of this last point, the decree—written 
from Haman’s (the Amalekite’s) point of 
view—specifies the ingratitude of Israel to 
the Egyptians. The manner in which this 
is drawn out is curious. ‘The king of 
Egypt (Pharaoh),” says Haman, “ gave them a 
friendly welcome into his country, assigned 
them the best province of his land to live in, 
fed them in the days of famine, and permitted 
them to build themselves store-houses. Yet 
could he not win them. They plotted against 
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him. ‘ We would go three days’ journey and 
sacrifice to our God (cp. Exod. v. 3) and 
return. Lend us garments, silver and gold.’ 
And he lent them silver, gold, and raiment, 
and they loaded innumerable asses with them, 
so that they emptied the land of Egypt, and 
then fled away. When Pharaoh discovered 
their flight, he pursued them in order to re- 
cover his property. What did they do? 
‘There was a man among them named Moses, 
son of Amram, who was a magician. He 
took a rod, spoke some magical words, and 
struck the sea so that it dried up, and the 
people passed through on the dry land. I do 
not know ” (Haman is made to say) “how 
they passed through, or how the waters were 
dried up. When Pharaoh saw this, he 
followed them to regain his money; but he 
was thrust him into the sea, I do not know by 
whom ; and in the sea he and his whole army 
sank. This people were thus unmindful of the 
goodness extended to them by the king, whence 
you may perceive that they were unthankful. 

“Further, consider how this people treated 
my ancestors (Amalek) whom they con- 
quered in war (Exod. xvii. 8 &c.). Amalek 
consulted the wicked Balaam. ‘See,’ he said 
to him, ‘how this nation has behaved to the 
Egyptians who were so kind to them. How 
will they behave to other nations. What do 
you advise me?’ ‘Go, answered Balaam, ‘ and 
make war with them. It is the only way in 
which you can equal them: for not only do 
they rely on the merits of their forefather 
Abraham, but thou also, as an offshoot of 
that patriarch, canst make thy boast of those 
merits.’ Therefore did Amalek attack the 
Israelites. What did Moses do? He had 
a disciple, by name Joshua the son of Nun, 
a cruel and heartless man. To him said 
Moses, ‘Choose out men and fight with 
Amalek’ (Exod. xvii. 9). I do not know 
who these men were, whether they were 
magicians or warriors. Moses took his rod, 
and, in short, Amalek was discomfited and his 
people smitten (Exod. xvii. 13). Similarly 
they smote Sihon and Og (cp. Num. xxi. 21, 
33) and the kings of Midian (cp. Num. xxxi. 
8). No one could resist them. What else 
did that minister Joshua do? He brought 
the Israelites into the land of Canaan; and it 
was not enough that he plundered the country, 
but he slew thirty-one kings and divided their 
land among the Israelites, and made slaves of 
those whose lives he spared. . . . Their first 
king, Saul, attacked the country of my ancestor 
Amalek, and smote 100,000 horsemen in one 
day. He spared not man, woman, child, 
nor suckling. Why he killed them, I know 
not. And how did he behave to my grand- 
father Agag? At first he spared him ; but then 
came one Samuel, who clave his head and gave 
his body to the birds of heaven (cp. 1 Sam. xv. 
33); why, I know not. Then followed a king 


of the name of David, a son of Jesse, who in 
a shameless manner levelled all kingdoms 
with the ground (cp. 1 Sam. xxvii. 9). His son, 
Solomon, who followed David in the kingdom, 
built a house for the Israelites, which he 
called a Holy Place; why, I know not. Into 
this they used to go before they went forth 
to war, employed magical rites, and when 
they came out smote down everything and 
laid waste the world. In their pride they 
rebelled against their God. He had grown 
old, so that Nebuchadnezzar came, burnt up 
their temple, carried away the people out of 
their land, and placed them among us. Since 
then they have never altered their feelings and 
acts of hatred ; and although they know them- 
selves to be among us as exiles, yet do they 
revile us and despise our belief in our gods. 
Therefore have we determined upon their 
destruction. We have cast lots to determine 
at what time we should carry out our plan, 
and the lot has fallen for the 13th day of 
the month Adar. Now hold yourselves ready, 
when these letters reach you, to smite on the 
day specified all Jews, without exception, 
who live among you; children and old men, 
infants and women, let none remain.” 


4. The arguments used by Haman to 
defame and disparage Israel before king 
Ahasuerus (cp. Esther ili. 8, 9) are expanded 
both by the Midrash (cp. Wiinsche, p. 53) 
and the Targum Sheni (on Esther ii. 8; 
cp. Cassel, p. 269). A few extracts from 
the latter are here given :— 

Haman said to the king: “There is the 
people of the Jews, scattered and dispersed 
among the nations in all provinces of thy 
kingdom. ‘They are full of pride and conceit. 
In the month Tebet they bathe in tepid water, 
in the month Tammuz in cold . . . They do 
not live after our customs, and take no 
pleasure in our commerce. When they see 
us, they spit and consider us unclean... . 
We do not marry their daughters, and they 
do not marry ours. Should any one of 
them be required for the service of the king, 
he makes all manner of pretences of being 
occupied (e.g. one day is Sabbath, another is 
the Passover feast &c.). ‘The day on which 
they wish to buy anything from us they call 
a day legitimate (for such purposes); but 
the day on which we wish to buy anything 
from them they call a day forbidden (for 
such purposes), and close the market against 
us. When the first hour of the day comes, 
they say, ‘ This is the hour in which we must 
hear the Shema (Deut. vi. 4 &c.). Thesecond 
hour is the hour for prayer; the third for 
eating; the fourth for thanking God for the 


bread and water He has given; the fifth for 


going out; the sixth for returning’ &c. &c. 
One day in the week they call their rest-day 
(Sabbath). They go to their synagogues, 
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read their (sacred) books, translate their 
prophets, curse the king &c. Eight days 
after a birth they circumcise the foreskin of 
their sons without shame, in order—as they 
say—to distinguish themselves from other 
nations . . . Inthe month Nisan they have eight 
festival days. ... On the day of the Passover 
they go to the synagogues, read &c. (as above), 
and say, ‘As what is leavened is removed 
from what is unleavened, so shall the rule of 
tyrants be removed from us, and we shall be 
freed from these foolish kings.’ Inthe month 
Sivan they have two festival days. They go to 
their synagogues, read &c.; then they go on 
the roof of their house of God, throw down 
apples, gather them together, and say, ‘ As 
the apples are gathered together, so may our 
sons be gathered together, &c. . . . On the 
first day in the month Tisri they go to their 
synagogues, read &c., sound the trumpets and 
say, ‘On this day our remembrance ascends 
before the heavenly Father. May our re- 
membrance be for our best good, but that of 
our enemies for their misfortune.’” 

Similar specialities of custom are adduced 
with respect to their observance of the roth 
of Tisri, of the feast of Tabernacles (15th of 
Tisri). Then follow some historical recol- 
lections :—— 

“Once they had a king of the name of 
David. He dealt hardly with us (Amalekites) 
and wished to exterminate us. He killed 
two-thirds of us, and the remaining third he 
devoted to slavery. After David there arose 
a king of the name of Nebuchadnezzar ; he 
warred against them, destroyed their temple, 
plundered their cities, and carried them into 
exile. Yet do they not put aside their pride, 
but say, ‘ Weare the sons of great forefathers. 
Never have we, from the earliest times, bowed 
before any king or obeyed any superior.’ 
‘They send letters commanding prayers that 
the king should die and our dominion cease. 
When their forefathers went into Egypt, 
they were only 60 persons; when they went 
out of it, they were 600,000: and now that 
they are in exile and have nothing, they say, 
‘We are the sons of righteous and good 
men, though there are no people in the 
world more poor and more faulty than they. 
This people is dispersed in every city; some 
are engaged in trade, some are men of rank. 
What they sell they sell deceitfully, while 
they buy everything under its value. They 
do not observe the decrees of the king, and 
the king has no need to spare them.” 

Haman then offers the king the money— 
too sos for each. He reckons the number of 
the Jews as the same as that which came out 
of Egypt, and he estimates 600,000 sos as= 
10,000 talents of silver. ‘“‘ The matter wants, 
O king, only a stroke of thy pen; and the 
money shall be paid into the royal chest.” 

“So much the more,” is the trustful reflec- 
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tion of the Midrash, ‘ did Haman accuse the 
Jews here below, so much the more did the 
angel Michael defend them in heaven. ‘ Lord 
of the world, he cried, ‘Thy children are 
accused, not of idolatry, unchastity, or 
murder, but of faithfulness to Thy laws.’ 
‘ By the life of thee,’ answered God, ‘I have 
never forsaken them and never will (1 Sam. 
xii. 22), let them deserve it or not, for the 
world cannot exist without Israel. If this 
wicked man purposes to destroy Israel for 
10,000 talents of silver, he shall be con- 
temptuously rejected ’ (cp. Cant. vill. 7).” 


6. The Targum Sheni (on Esther iv. 1 ; cp. 
Cassel, p. 274) thus describes what Mordecai 
did when he heard that the king’s decree was 
written and sealed. “He rent his clothes, 
covered himself with sackcloth and ashes, and 
cried aloud: ‘Alas! how great is our im- 
pending misfortune which the king and 
Haman have determined (to inflict) upon us. 
He hath not purposed to destroy the half of us 
and to spare the other half or even a third or 
a fourth of us, but we are all—everyone of 
us—to be extirpated, root and branch.’ When 
the Israelites saw the just and much-respected 
Mordecai in this plight, they gathered round 
him in innumerable numbers. In the midst 
of this assembly Mordecai placed himself and 
addressed them: ‘Dear people, people so 
dear to our heavenly Father, do you not 
know what is happening? Have you not 
perceived that the king and Haman have 
determined to destroy us from the earth? 
Ah! we have no prince upon whom we can 
stay ourselves, no prophet who will pray for 
us, no land to which we can flee, for to 
every place is the decree gone out and to 
every province are the messengers sent. We 
are like a flock without its shepherd, a ship 
without its steersman, orphans who have no 
father, and sucklings bereaved of their mother.’ 
Then was the holy ark brought out into the 
gate of Susa; the holy book taken out, 
covered with sackcloth and strewn with 
ashes, and out of it was read Deut. iv. 30, 31. 
‘O people of Israel, continued Mordecai, 
‘people beloved by and dear to God; let us 
take into consideration what was done by the 
inhabitants of Nineveh. [Then follows a 
summary of Jonah iii. 4-10.] We will do 
the same and ordain a fast. We have been 
driven out of Jerusalem. It was in consequence 
of our sins that the voice from heaven cried 
to Nebuchadnezzar and commanded him, 
Go upto Jerusalem, destroy it, and consume 
the Temple in flames. Then Nebuchadnezzar 
shook his head and wrung his hands, for he 
thought of what had happened to Sennacherib ” 
(cp. 2 Kings xix. 35). As Mordecai thought 
upon these things, (again) he rent his clothes, 
and spoke, weeping, ‘Woe to you, O 
Israelites! that such a fate be yours! ’” 
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As an additional indication of the trouble 
which was then prevalent, the Targum gives 
the following conversation :—“ An Israelite 
came to a heathen and said to him, ‘I pray 
thee, take me, my wife, and children as slaves 
that we may escape death.’ ‘See you not,’ 
was the answer, ‘what king Ahasuerus hath 
decreed? Every heathen who shall receive a 
Jew shall equally with the Jew be punished 
with death.’ ” 


8. The translation of the Chaldee Version 
(De Rossi’s; cp. Beelen, ‘ Chrestomathia 
Rabbinica et Chaldaica,’ ii. pp. 57, 64) of 
Mordecai’s prayer is as follows :— 

“And Mordecai the Jew prayed before 
the Lord his God and said, ‘O God, Lord 
of all ages, my heart is not hid from Thee. 
It is not from pride of spirit or exaltation of 
heart that I have done this, and not bowed 
before Haman, this Amalekite. From fear 
of Thee have I acted. I was stirred up 
against him that I should not bow down to 
him, for I feared Thee, O God of ages, and 
would not give the glory due to Thee to any 
son of man made of flesh and blood. Where- 
fore I refused to bend the knee to this un- 
circumcised, unclean man; (I can) only 
(worship) Thy Name, the great and holy 
(Name) named over us. For what am I and 
my house that I should not bow to man in 
order to procure the redemption of Israel, 
and (seek) his help ; yea, even to lick the dust 
of Haman’s feet wheresoever he may set the 
sole of his foot? Surely in Thy word doth 
our soul hope, for Thou only art for us and 
our fathers. And now, O God, deliver us 
from his hand, and let him fall into the pit 
which he hath digged, and let him be taken 
in the snare which he hath hid and set for the 
feet of Thy saints. So shall all nations know 
that Thou hast not forgotten the covenant 
which Thou didst make with our fathers, 
and that Thou didst not deliver us into 
captivity, as on this day, because Thy hands 
were feeble: but on account of our sins were 
we sold (into captivity), and on account of our 
iniquities were we led away captives, for we 
have sinned against Thee. And now, O God, 
mighty to save, save us from his hand, and 
deliver us from his wicked devices. We are 
in trouble before Thee, deliver us! To 
Thee we flee to be raised up. Thou only 
canst establish the right hand of the poor, 
and deliver us from those who rise up 
against us. Remember that we are Thy 
portion from days of old, and that we are 
Thy beloved amongst the nations. In the 
divisions of men hast Thou separated us to 
be Thy lot, and among nations to be Thy 
beloved; and Thou hast sanctified us by 
Thy Name as (a mark of) separation from all 
people. And now, O God, wherefore should 
our oppressors say, “Surely they have no 
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God to save them?” They will open their 
mouth to devour us Thine inheritance, and 
to praise their graven images and their idols 
(vanities), saying, “‘ By these have we subdued 
this people.” I pray Thee, O our God, 
deliver us from their hands. Let the nations 
be ashamed of their graven images and their 
temples, and their false gods; and let them 
put their hands to their mouths when they 
see Thy deliverance, O Lord. Have com- 
passion upon Thy people and Thine inherit- 
ance. Let not the mouths of them who 
praise Thee be stopped, who continually, 
evening and morning, magnify Thy Name. 
Turn our sorrow into joy and praise. So 
shall we live and praise Thee for the good 
deliverance which Thou hast wrought for 
use »” 

The resemblances with the present Greek 
text and the differences from it will at once be 
seen by comparing the Version in the English 
Bible with this. 


12. In the Targum Sheni on Esther ii. 3 
(cp. Cassel, pp. 266-7) the king’s servants, 
after listening to Mordecai’s reasons (as in 
the text) for refusing to bow before Haman, 
turn upon him with this argument. “ Why 
do you refuse, when surely one of your 
forefathers bowed before the ancestors of 
Haman?” ‘“ Who was he?” asked Mor- 
decai. ‘“ Was it not your forefather Jacob 
who bowed before his brother Esau (Gen. 
XXxili. 3), the forefather of Haman?” “I,” 
answered Mordecai, ‘“‘am descended from 
Benjamin. When Jacob bowed before Esau, 
Benjamin was not born, and he never bowed 
before man. . . . I will not bow before this 
tyrant and enemy, Haman.” 

Other reasons are ingeniously offered for 
Mordecai’s refusal. (a) Haman, says the 
Midrash, concealed the image of an idol 
under his dress. To prostrate oneself before 
him was therefore to prostrate oneself before 
an idol (cp. also the Targum on iii. 2). 
Mordecai was acquainted with this: hence 
his refusal. (4) Haman had once been Mor- 
decai’s slave. There was atime when Haman 
and Mordecai were both sent out together 
on a military expedition. They had each 
their separate command, but Haman wasted 
his commissariat resources, and must have 
retreated from the fortress he was besieging 
had not Mordecai come to his rescue. But 
the condition of that rescue was that Haman 
must become Mordecai’s slave. ‘Therefore 
Mordecai would not prostrate himself before 
one who had once been his slave (see another 
version of the story in the Targum on 
Esther ili. 2). The first of these solutions 
is but a support of the fact that Mordecai 
based his refusal upon religious grounds; the 
second is a testimony to the Jewish dislike of 
others which, ready to sacrifice all to bigotry, 
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willingly invested Mordecai with pride and 
entire absence of feeling for a fellow-soldier 
in distress. 

Cassel in his ‘Commentary on the Book 
of Esther’ (pp. 81-5, 94-8) elaborates a 
theory that the hatred felt by Haman, not 
for Mordecai only, but for the people of the 
Jews at large (Esther iii. 6), was based not 
upon mere vexation or annoyance at Mor- 
decai’s refusal to worship him, but upon a 
religious antagonism not less keen than that 
of Mordecai towards himself. ‘The theory 
rests upon precarious etymologies and un- 
supported conjectures, and is quite unneces- 
sary. Briefly it is as follows:—Xerxes was 
devoted to the Magian worship, and the 
elevation of Haman (Esther iii. 1) was due 
to an outburst of religious fervour. Haman’s 
names indicate the religious tendencies of the 
man. In support of this “ Haman” is derived 
from the sacred Haoma (Spiegel, ‘ Avesta,’ ii. 
75); and though the name—possibly Grecised 
under the form Omanes—does not occur in 
the classical nomenclature of Persians, yet 
it is traced in the “Umanish” king of 
Susiana found in the Behistan Inscription. 
The name “ Hammedatha” and the designa- 
tion “the Agagite ” (Esther iii. 1) are alleged 
to indicate from their similar religious deriva- 
tion a similar religious tendency. Ham- 
medatha is Homdata (cp. the termination in 
the name Pherendates, Herod. vii. 67) or one 
sent (given) by Hom (Haoma). ‘The Maso- 
retic punctuation of 448 (Agagi) is rejected, 
and its affinity maintained with the Neo- 
Persian 74N}3 (Guageh, a title of honour, 
perhaps reflected in the name Gyges, 
Herod. i. 8), which has the sense of the 
member of a corporation. What corporation 
or religious body did Haman then belong to? 
What but the Magian ?—that indicated by 
his name and designation ; and as a Magian, 
Haman resented the insult to the religion 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The prayer of queen Esther for herself and 
her people. 
UEEN Esther also, being in 
fear of death, resorted, unto 
~ the Lord: 
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he professed, and determined to punish it. 
Mordecai’s contempt and refusal was a re- 
volt against the recognized established reli- 
gion. It was Judaism pitting itself against 
Mazdeism; and in so far as Haman could 
secure it, victory should rest with the latter. 

18. The Targum Sheni (on Esther iv. 165 
cp. Cassel, pp. 279, 283) narrates that when 
Esther’s command to gather all the Jews in 
Susa was obeyed, there were collected 12,000 
young men of priestly descent. ‘* These took 
trumpets in their right hands and the Book 
of the Law in the left, and cried aloud with 
tears to Heaven: ‘O God of Israel! Here 
is the Law which Thou hast given us. Behold! 
Thy people is about to be destroyed from 
the world. Who shall then read Thy Law 
and make mention of Thy Name?’ Then 
fell they on their faces and cried, ‘ Hear us, 
O Father! Hear us, O King!’ so that even 
the heavenly hosts wept, and the patriarchs 
sprang out of their graves. . . . In that night 
the wailing of the children of Israel ascended 
to Heaven and sounded like the cries of rams 
and she-goats. The Angels were affrighted, 
and said to one another, ‘ Is the hour come 
for the end of the world?’ And they 
gathered themselves together and went into 
the presence of the Lord of the world. 
‘What is that cry like a goat’s cry which I 
hear?’ asked the Lord of the world. ‘It is 
no goat’s cry,’ answered the Divine Mercy ; 
‘it is the cry of the young Israelites whom 
the decree of Haman hath ordered to be 
destroyed.’ Immediately was the Lord of 
the world full of goodness and compassion 
towards His people; and He determined to 
break the seals wherewith the miserable lot for 
Israel was sealed. He commanded the Angel 
of Unrest to go down, to make Ahasuerus 
restless, and take away his sleep.” ‘This was 
done, and the events described in Esther vi. 
followed. 


2 And laid away her glorious ap- 
parel, and put on the garments of 
anguish and mourning: and instead 
of precious ointments, she covered 
her head with ashes and dung, and 
she humbled her body greatly, and all 


CHAPTER XIV. 

1. being in fear of death] év ayau Oavdrov 
kareWnppern ; lit. taken with the fight of death. 
The E. V. followed the reading dywvia (cp. 2 
Mace. ili. 14, 16). See.Additional Note. 

2. her glorious apparel| i.e. her royal robes. 
The dress of the Persian queen is described 
as splendid; on her head she wore a tiara 
or crown (cp. vw. 16; Esther i. 11, ii, 17), 
“ Precious ointments ” were freely used by the 


upper classes among the Persians, and were 
thought to have been a Persian invention. 
Men as well as women used them largely (see 
Rawlinson, ‘A. M.’ iv. pp. 164, 172, 203; Cp. 
Esther ii. 12), On the violent contrast implied 
in Esther’s conduct here, cp. Lam. iv. 5, 
“They that were brought up in scarlet em- 
brace dunghills.” See also Isai. iil. 24; Mal. 
ity Ge 

she humbled her body greatly| The Vulgate 


Vv. 3—7] 


the places of her joy she filled with 
her torn hair. 

3 And she prayed unto the Lord 
God of Israel, saying, O my Lord, 
thou only art our King: help me, 
desolate woman, which have no helper 
but thee : 

4 “For my danger is in mine hand. 

5 From my youth up I have heard 
in the tribe of my family, that thou, 


adds “ with fasting” (so Josephus b. Gorion 
and Luther. Cp. Esther iv. 16). The words 
which follow are taken in the same sense by 
the Vulgate: omnia loca, in quibus antea 
letari consueverat, crinium laceratione com- 
plevit, the curled elaborateness (cp. Grotius 
in ‘ Critici Sacri’”) of which was hateful to 
her, Gk. B gives another but less probable 
sense: “every token of her adornment and 
delight on her braided hair she covered with 
humiliation.” 


3. Esther’s prayer is elaborated at con- 
siderable length and in feeling terms by Jo- 
sephus b. Gorion (see ‘ Critici Sacri’ iz /oco). 
The Midrash (Winsche, p. 64) gives but a 
brief epitome of the prayer, and in language 
very dissimilar from that of the ‘ Additions.’ 
See Additional Note. 


Thou only... me, desolate woman| ‘The 
alliteration of the Gk. od povos. . . pot TH 
povn, lost in the E. V., is preserved by the 
Vulgate, rex noster solus ... adjuva me soli- 
tariam. ‘The title “King” is dwelt upon 
throughout the prayer (cp. v. 12), as recall- 
ing the omnipotence and sole empire of the 
heavenly King of kings over the earthly 
king of kings (cp. xiii. 1, note), the “ fleshly 
king” (vw. 10). ‘I sit alone,’ Josephus b. 
Gorion makes her say, “‘in the house of the 
king, fatherless and motherless; but Thou art 
the Father of the orphan. Asa poor orphan 
will wander from house to house asking alms, 
so do I go from window to window (of this 
house) looking up to heaven and asking 
(grace). Have mercy upon us!” 


4. my danger is in mine hand| Gk.B, ‘my 
life is in my hand” (cp. 1 Sam. xxviii. 21 ; Job 
xiii. 143 Ps.cxix.109). The E. V.and LXX. 
would perhaps mean simply “ danger is near 
me or before me.” Josephus b. G., adopting 
the sense “ life,” makes Esther (like Sara, the 
daughter of Raguel, Tobit iii. 12, 15) debate 
the advantage or the contrary of continuing 
to live: “ My life is in my hand. Take it from 
- my hand if it seem good in the eyes of Thy 
Majesty. But if Thou be not willing to take 
it, and dost will that I should continue in life 
to celebrate Thy Name (for in the grave there 
is no mention of Thy goodness), deliver, I 
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O Lord, tookest Israel from among 
all people, and our fathers from all 
their predecessors, for a perpetual in- 
heritance, and thou hast performed 
whatsoever thou didst promise them. 

6 And now we have sinned before 
thee: therefore hast thou given us 
into the hands of our enemies, 

7 Because we worshipped their 
gods: O Lord, thou art righteous. 


pray Thee, the sheep of Thy pasture from 
these lions (see v. 13) who rise against them 
to destroy them.” 


5. From my youth] Rather, “from my 
birth” (ék yeverjs, St. John ix.1). As Gk.B 
gives it, Esther had “ heard from the book 
of her fathers” what God had done for His 
people; an interesting testimony to the ancient 
belief in the preservation of the O. T. 
writings among the “fathers” of Israel when 
in exile, and to Esther’s special study of them. 
The Vulgate a patre meo, and the words of 
Josephus b. G.—‘my father and mother 
have told me, and Mardochzus, Thy servant 
my teacher (educator), hath taught me ”— 
rather recall the lessons imparted to her by 
others and equally never forgotten. 


thou ...tookest Israel do'c.| Cp. Gen. xii. 1- 
3; Deut. xxvi. 5; Joshua xxiv. 2. The Gk. 
B adds at the end of the verse, “and didst 
provide what they asked for.” 


7. we worshipped their gods| Idolatrous 
images (see v. 8) are probably meant. The 
explanation (Grotius, Josephus b. G.) that 
the words refer to the national sins in the past 
of Israel and Judah (e.g. 2 Kings xvil. 10-16, 
29-413 XXi. 7,213 XXill. 26, 27) is natural and 
easy; but not so probable as that the author 
of this prayer blamed a practice which marked 
renegade Jews of the time of Esther who lived 
in the Persian dominions (cp. “now” in w. 6, 
and see Additional Note). It is well known 
that the spirit of the Zendavesta was wholly 
averse to idolatry, and that in the earlier and 
purer days of Persian greatness images of the 
gods were utterly unknown among Persians 
(Rawlinson, ‘A. M.’ iv. 333). But with the 
growth of luxury and from the time of the 
accession of Xerxes, contact with foreign 
religious systems of idolatrous character 
gradually debased the pure and_ spiritual 
conceptions of the Zoroastrian. Mithra and 
Anaitis were honoured with statues, and the 
cultus of the latter was degraded by lascivious 
rites. The degenerate Persian and—if the 
words of the text have any historical reference 
to this later period—the degenerate Jew de- 
based themselves by a sensualistic Nature- 
worship (cp. Rawlinson, ‘A. M.’ iv. 343-6). 
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8 Nevertheless it satisfieth them 
not, that we are in bitter captivity : 
but they have stricken hands with 
their idols, 

g That they will abolish the thing 
that thou with thy mouth hast or- 
dained, and destroy thine inheritance, 
and stop the mouth of them that 
praise thee, and quench the glory of 
thy house, and of thine altar, 

10 And open the mouths of the 
heathen to set forth the praises of the 


8. they have stricken hands with their idols | 
Lit. “they have laid their hands upon the 
hands of their idols.” ‘ Just as men,” says 
Grotius (‘ Critici Sacri’ 7 /oco), ‘* establish 
fellowship by joining of hands (Jer. 1.15; 1 
Macc. xi. 50), so did they indicate their 
alliance with the gods by touching the hands 
of the images.” ‘The figure of joining hands 
is a familiar one for contracts or agreements 
(cp. Ezra x. 19). The Vulg. gives a slightly 
different sense, ‘‘ They attribute the strength of 
their own hands to the power of their idols.” 
“‘ They praise,” paraphrases Josephus b. G., 
“ their images and worship them, saying, You 
have brought the Jews into our power,’—a 
conception common among Syrians and Assy- 
rians (cp. 1 Kings xx. 23; 2 Kings xviii. 22, 
33, 34); but far removed from the pure Per- 
sian belief, which, in attributing to Ormazd all 
victory and conquest, did so as to a Spiritual 
Being, and not as to one represented by an 
image. 

9. The words “ destroy . . . altar” indicate 
intentions indirectly confirmed by the history 
of the times. While Darius reigned the 
Jews had profited by their opportunities and 
restored the Temple at Jerusalem (B.C. 514). 
In the beginning of the reign of Xerxes (B.C. 
485) men “‘ wrote unto him an accusation 
against the inhabitants of Judah and Jeru- 
salem” (Ezra iv. 6). ‘The result was that 
during his reign of twenty years the Jews of 
Jerusalem seem not only to have been forced 
into inactivity ; but their condition, religious 
and social, became every day worse. ‘There 
was “great affliction and reproach” (cp. 
Neh. i. 3,v.3. Sayce, ‘ Introduction to Ezra,’ 
&c., p. 59). Reminiscences of this religious 
distress may be reflected in this passage. 


10. the praises of the idols| is aperas 
paraiov. ‘The A. V. translates a. “ praises” 
in x Pet. ii. 9. The rendering of the Rev. V. 
there, “excellences” (cp. the marg. render- 
ing of the A. V. “ virtues”), expresses more 
effectively the force of the original. The 
LXX. uses p. for idols as “ vanity ” in 2 (iv.) 
Kings xvii. 15; Jer. viii. 19. The apposition 
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‘idols, and to magnify a fleshly king i 


for ever. 
11 O Lord, give not thy sceptre 


unto them that 'be nothing, and let ! Gr. 4e 
not. 


them not laugh at our fall; but turn 
their device upon themselves, and 
make him an example, that hath 
begun this against us. 

12 Remember, O Lord, make thy- 
self known in time of our affliction, 
and give me boldness, O King of the 
"nations, and Lord of all power. 


dperal paraiwy is, from its paradox, very 
striking. 

a fleshly king| Zapkixds, as distinguished 
from and inferior to rvevparixés, is the type of 
what is perishable (Job xxxiv. 15; Isai. xl. 6) 
and opposed to what is divine (Rom. vii. 25; 
Gal: vy. 17); the mark of an earthly king of 
kings as inferior to the heavenly. The quasi- 
deification of the Persian king has already 
been mentioned (xiii. 14, note). 


ll. give not Thy sceptre| ‘The sceptre was 
the symbol of royal authority (cp. Gen. xlix. 
1o; Num. xxiv. 17). To give over such 
authority to idols, “vain” gods, “them that 
be nothing ” (rots px) odor; cp. 1 Cor. viii. 4, 
10, 19), is deprecated in language reflecting 
familiarity with local usage. The “ golden 
sceptre” of the Persian king (see engraving in 
Rawlinson’s ‘A. M’ iv. 153) was about 5 ft. 
in length, ornamented with a ball or knob at 
the head, and tapering to a point. If held 
out to one coming unsummoned into the 
presence of the great king, such intrusion was 
considered condoned; if not, the intruder 
would be punished with instant death by the 
attendants (cp. xv. 10; Esther v. 2). Cp. 
the history in Herod. iii. 76, 118 of the 
manner in which Darius Hystaspis and his 
fellow-conspirators entered the palace of the 
Pseudo-Smerdis. 


him ... that hath begun this] Gk. B sup- 
plies “evil.” The Vulg. renders, eu qui in nos 
cepit sevire disperde. The word (mapadery- 
pdaricov) translated here, “make (him) an 
example,” is in Heb. vi. 6 translated “ put 
(him) to an open shame.” 


12. Gk. B adds after “affliction,” “and 
break us not in pieces.” In the second clause, 
the prayer, hitherto embracing the national 
distress, becomes personal. Esther prays for 
herself, and her prayer (to v. 18) is first of 
all for courage (éué ddpauvoyv) and confidence 
(fiduciam, Vulg.). The title she uses, “O 
King of the nations,” is in the Vulg. rex 
deorum. The latter title affirms the supe- 
riority of Israel’s God over the gods of the: 


! Or, gods 


Vv. 13—18.] ES DEER. X1TV. 389 
13 Give me eloquent speech in 16 Thou knowest my necessity : 
my mouth before the lion: turn his for I abhor the sign of my "high icr. 
heart to hate him that fighteth against estate, which is upon mine head in” 
us, that there may be an end of him, the days wherein I shew myself, and 
and of all that are likeminded to him: that I abhor it as a menstruous rag, 
14 But deliver us with thine hand, and that I wear it not when I am Re 


and help me that am desolate, and 
which have no other help but thee. 


‘private by myself, guiet, Or, 
17 And that thine handmaid hath 7”¢e. 


4 Gr. every 


stranger. 


15 Thou knowest all things, O 
Lord ; thou knowest that I hate the 
glory of the unrighteous, and abhor 
the bed of the uncircumcised, and of 
‘all the heathen. 


not eaten at Aman’s table, and that I 
have not greatly esteemed the king’s 
feast, nor drunk the wine of the drink 
offerings. 


18 Neither had thine handmaid 


Persians ; the former expresses His dominion 
over that and every nation however victorious. 


13. eloquent speech| Dodyov evpvOpuov, a 
word applied to musical time and cadence, and 
descriptive here of the effects Esther’s sermo 
compositus (Vulg.) might produce; “make 
my words pleasing” (adds Gk. B). The 
“lion” in this verse stands evidently for the 
king. In Scrip. the “roaring of the lion,” 
the king of beasts, is used to illustrate “ the 
fear” or “the wrath” of a king of men 
(Cpiperovaouxerl 2, XX.) and sce! also. Ps. 
SMe CMSA XXVill 23 snand icp. Pet. 
v. 8, 2 Tim. iv. 17). . Thus Esther regards 
Xerxes as one whose heart required “turning ” 
from hostility to favour. In the monuments 
the victory of the king over the lion or some 
grotesque monster (cp. Rawlinson, ‘A. M.’ 
iv. 313) represents the victory of the good 
principle over the evil. Here Esther prays 
that the king may change his friendship for 
Haman into hatred, as one “ fighting against ” 


‘God’s people. 


14. me that am desolate| pot tH povn: cp. 
v. 3, note. 


15. How hateful “mixed marriages” or 
marriages with “strangers ” were to the more 
devout-minded Jews of the times in question 
may be seen from Ezra x. 2; Neh. xiil, 23-27. 
Esther pleads the “necessity ” (v. 16) which 
had forced her (Esther ii. 8-17) into a hate- 
ful alliance. Hence the Rabbis asserted that 
the king was never permitted to embrace 
‘Esther herself, but only her spirit (cp. Cassel, 
p- 71). What she can do in private (in 
diebus silentii mei) she does as a contrast to 
what she is forced to do in public. The king 
is to her “unrighteous” (dvopos), ze, not 
guided by the law of Moses, “uncircum- 
cised,” and a “heathen” (lit. a “stranger,” 
GdXérpios), not a member of God’s chosen 
people. According to the Targum Sheni, 
Esther objected to go to the king “un- 
bidden,” on the ground that Mordecai had 


himself taught her that every Israelitish 
woman who had connexion with a heathen 
had no portion among the tribes of Israel. 
‘When she at length consented to go, she did 
so urging, ‘‘ Hitherto have I gone to the king 
against my will. Now I will go; and if I 
die, I shall have a share in the world to 
come” (cp. Cassel, pp. 277-9). 


16. the sign of my high estate] ‘The royal 
crown (see Esther i. 11, ii. 37). “I wear it 
not,” she says in Gk. B, “save on the day 
when I appear in public.” 

17. Herodotus states (v. 18) that the 
Persians had the custom, when they gave 
feasts, of placing at their side their wives and 
concubines. Here to eat at Haman’s table 
—i.e. to eat at the table of any courtier, how- 
ever high his position—is represented as a 
degradation, from which she, Esther, had 
been spared. The Gk. B, “Thy servant did 
not eat at their tables along with them,” sinks 
the reference to Haman, and perhaps imagined 
such an occasion as that (Esther i. 10) which 
led to the downfall of Vashti. Esther, if 
compelled to be present, had at least refused 
to partake of the food offered (cp. Dan. i. 13, 
15). 

T have not greatly esteemed the king’s feast] 
Cp. Esther 1. 18. In the time of Xerxes 
the habits of temperance and sobriety which 
had marked the ancient Persian régime were 
abandoned. ‘The one meal a day was made 
to last from morning till night, and a feast 
would extend over “seven days” (cp. Esther i. 
5). The sole drink—water—was replaced by 
wine, each man priding himself on the quantity 
he could drink, with the natural result that 
most feasts terminated in drunkenness. 
(Rawlinson, ‘A. M.,’ iv. 194, 195). One 
terrible story is given in Herodotus (ix. 110, 
111) of the use made of the king’s (Xerxes’) 
birthday-feast by the revengeful Amestris. 
Cp. also the history of Herodias (St. Matt. 
xiv. 6-10). 

the wine of the drink-offerings| A biblical 
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[v. 19. 


IGr.ofmy any joy since the day 'that I was hear the voice of the forlorn, and 


change. 


brought hither to this present, but in 
thee, O Lord God of Abraham. 
1g O thou mighty God above all, 


deliver us out of the hands of the 
mischievous, and deliver me out of 
my fear. 


expression (cp. Deut. xxxii. 38) for wine 
poured out and drunk in honour of heathen 
gods. If any allusion be intended to Persian 
religious rites, the words may refer to 
the Haoma-drink, the intoxicating beverage 
“which was drunk by the faithful for the 
benefit of themselves and the gods” (Sayce, 
‘The Ancient Empires of the East,’ p. 269; 
cp. Spiegel, ‘ Avesta,’ ii. p. Ixxii., &c.). The 
principle actuating Esther was the same as 
that at work in the case of Daniel (i. 8) and 
among the early Christians (1 Cor. viii.). 


18. sizice the day that I was brought hither] 
ad’ jpépas peraBorjs pov, i.e. from the day 
of a promotion or exaltation (Esther ii. 16) 
hateful to her. 


19. the voice of the forlorn] amnd\miopéver, 
“the despondent” (cp. Judith ix.11). This 
portion of the prayer is amplified by Josephus 
b. G. as follows: ‘‘ Now therefore, our God, 
the Father of orphans, stand at the right 
hand of Thy orphan who placeth her trust 


in Thee. Grant to her that she may obtain 
mercy in the eyes of this man, even king 
Ahasuerus. I fear him as the kid fears the 
lion. Humble him and depress him, together 
with those who are of his counsels, that being 
humbled he may be more lenient and more 
easily disposed toward my supplication; and 
that also on account of the grace and beauty 
which Thou, my God, art about to give me 
(cp. xv. § ; Josephus, ‘ Ant. Jud.’ xi. ch. vi. § 8), 
at the time when I shall approach him to 
beseech him on behalf of my people. Incline 
his heart to hate Thine enemies and love Thy 
servants, the Israelites, who are Thy holy 
nation and Thy pure inheritance. For the 
heart of the king is in the hand of the Lord: 
the heart, I say, of kings is in Thy hand, 
O God, powerful, terrible, and glorious. 
Deliver us, I beseech Thee, from that fear 
and trembling with which I am afraid and 
tremble (cp. xv. 5), that I may come to him 
relying upon Thy goodness, and depart from 
him in peace.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTES oN VERSES 1, 3, 7. 


1. The Targum Sheni on Esther iy. 10 &c. 
(cp. Cassel, p. 277) represents as very strong 
the unwillingness of Esther to go to the 
king unbidden. Mordecai stirred in her 
“the fear of death” by the following argu- 
mentsi—— 

“ Perhaps thou thinkest that thou wast 
raised up (of God) only to be queen, or 
that thou needest not to pray for the 
Israelites. Should the foot of but one 
Israelite stumble, do not suppose that thou 
shalt escape punishment, for it was thy fore- 
father Saul who hath brought this evil upon 
Israel. Had he obeyed what the prophet 
Samuel told him, the tyrant Haman, of the 
descendants of Amalek, had never fallen upon 
us. Had Saul slain Agag, then the son of 
Hammedatha had not trodden us down and 
sold us for ro,000 talents to king Ahasuerus ; 
and God would not have delivered the 
Israelites into the hands of two tyrants. 

“Tn former days Amalek, the ancestor of 
Haman, fought with Joshua, son of Nun, at 
Rephidim, and through the prayer of Moses 
Amalek was swept from the earth. Do thou 
arise and pray to our heavenly Father for 
Israel. He Who was just in those early days 
will also be just in these later ones. Is Haman 
the tyrant stronger than He? Is his com- 
mand of more account? Is he stronger than 
his ancestor Amalek, whom God destroyed ? 


Is he stronger than those thirty-one kings 
whom Joshua, at God’s command, attacked 
and slew? Is he stronger than Sisera, who 
came against Israel with 900 chariots of iron 

. whom God gave into the hands of a 
woman who slew him? Is he stronger than 
Goliath, who defied the hosts of Israel, but fell 
to David and was killed by him? . . . There- 
fore do not cease from prayer or from suppli- 
cation to the Creator. Often were the 
Israelites saved from destruction through the 
prayers of their ancestors; and He, Who at 
all times works miracles for them, will deliver 
to us also our enemies, that we may work 
our will upon them. 

“Do not imagine that thou alone amongst 
all the Jews wilt escape. Shouldest thou 
neglect thy duty at this time, the Holy One, 
the deliverer of Israel, will bring them deli- 
verance from elsewhere and by other means, 
but thou and thy father’s house shall fall to 
the ground. Who can tell but that thou 
art called to royal dignity for this very end— 
to blot out the sins of the house of thy 
tribe?” According to the Targum on 
Esther iv. 12, the Angels Michael and 
Gabriel conveyed this message to Esther. 


3. The Chaldee Version of Esther’s prayer 
(as given by De Rossi; cp. Beelen, p. 67) 
may be thus translated :— 


ESTHER. XIV. 


“ And she fell upon her face and prayed, 
saying, ‘I pray Thee, Lord God of Israel, 
King of kings and Creator of all things, 
‘Whose possessions are the heaven and earth, 
‘Who ruleth over the heights of heaven and 
the depths of earth, the sea and the depths 
and all the creatures (monsters) thereof: help 
(Thy) servant who sitteth alone, and hath no 
helper but Thee. In my solitude (desolate- 
ness) I sit here, and in the house of this king, 
without father ormother. Aloneam I. Just 
as a poor orphan asketh food for mercy’s 
sake from house to house, so do I ask Thy 
mercy and goodness from window to window 
of this house of king Ahasuerus, from the 
day when I was brought here till the present. 
O God, my life is as it were in my hands, 
that I should be put to death. Take my 
life from me if it seem well to Thee. But if 
it please Thee not, deliver the sheep of Thy 
pasture from the mouths of these lions, who 
open their mouths to devour them. I have 
heard from my fathers, and I myself have 
understood, how Thou didst lead our fathers 
from the midst of the peoples, and didst bring 
them out of Egypt, and didst slay all the 
first-born of Egypt on account of them. 
Thou didst lead Thy people from among 
them, and didst shew Thy mighty hand and 
uplifted arm to the Egyptians on account of 
Thy people. Thou didst make them to go 
through the wilderness, as a horse passeth 
through the desert, and cattle in the valley. 
Thou didst give them bread from heayen (to 
satisfy) their hunger; and when they were 
thirsty, Thou didst bring water out of the 
hardest rock. (Thou didst give them) flesh- 
meat and fowls of the air to satisfy them, and 
water out of the great rock at their desire. 
Thou didst feed them forty years in the 
desert, (in) a land without inhabitant; and 
Thou didst wipe out before them kings great 
and mighty. Thou didst cause them to 
possess the land, and in great goodness didst 
give them a notable land, a good posses- 
sion. And when our fathers sinned against 
Thy great name, Thou didst deliver them 
into the hand of those who led them away 
captive; and lo! they are in exile this day. 

“¢T have also understood that Thou didst 
speak by Moses, Thy servant (cp. Levit. 
xxvi. 44), “ When they be in the land of their 
enemies” (z.e. in the kingdom of Babylon), 
“T will not cast them away; neither will I 
abhor them” (ze. when in the kingdom of 
the Medes and Persians); “to destroy them 
utterly ” (ze. when in the kingdom of 
Greece); “and to break My covenant with 
them in the kingdom of Edom; for I am 
the Lord their God” (even) in the days 
of Gog and Magog. But now our exile is 
not enough (punishment) for us, for they 
make us work severely; and they say that 
Thou didst not deliver them (ie, other 


peoples) into their hands; but they praise 
their graven images and worship them and 
laud them, saying, “Ye are they who did 
deliver the people of the Jews into our hands.” 
Therefore the soul of Thine handmaid is 
constrained to hold aloof from this people 
and to hate them: as the rag of a menstruous 
woman is put away, even so do I hate them. 
Also I hate and put far from me all the 
garments of my glory and all the ornaments 
of my beauty, and the crown of a queen 
which is onmy head. I have had no gladness 
from the day they brought me here until 
now save in Thy word only, my King and my 
God. Do Thou therefore, O God, the Father 
of orphans, stand this day at the right hand 
ot Thy orphan servant, whose hope is in Thy 
word, in Thy goodness, and in Thy mercy. 
Give me grace before Ahasuerus the king, 
for Thy servant feareth him as the kid is 
afraid before the lion. O God, I pray thee, 
soften (or humble) him and all his councillors 
that he may be gentle and kind to Thy hand- 
maid on account of the favour and grace and 
splendour and beauty which Thou, my God, 
shalt give to Thy handmaid. And put it into 
his heart to hate their (e. Thy people’s) 
enemies, and to have mercy upon ‘Thy 
servants; for the heart of kings is in Thy 
hand, O God, glorious and terrible and 
strong. Deliver me now from the fear of 
him of whom I am afraid and whom I dread, 
and I will go into his presence in the name of 
Thy word. Set Thy fear upon him and 
bless; let the fear of Thee be in his heart, 
that I may depart from his presence in 
peace.” The. version of the prayer given 
by the shorter Targum (on Esther v. 1) is 
singularly offensive. 


7. The Midrash at some length (cp. 
Wiinsche, p. 57) and the Targums on Esther 
iv. 1 (cp. Cassel, p. 257) more briefly ad- 
vance as a reason for the proposed destruc- 
tion of the Jews that God was wroth with 
them for having partaken of the feast of Aha- 
suerus (cp. Esther i. 1-8). According to 
the Targum, the Jewish “princes and servants, 
nobles and princes of the provinces” (cp, 
Esther i. 3), ‘refused to remain when they 
saw exposed the vessels taken from the 
Temple of Jerusalem; and the people” (an 
expression taken to mean the Jews, Esther i. 
5) ‘changed countenance when they saw 
those vessels;” but the presence of any Jew 
at all was, according to the Midrash, in 
distinct disobedience to the counsel of Mor- 
decai. ‘‘ The wicked Haman,” says the Mid- 
rash, ‘‘came with subtlety against Israel to 
Ahasuerus and said, ‘The God of the Jews 
hates debauchery. Give a feast, bring 
together loose women, and command the 
Jews to come, eat, and drink according to 
every man’s pleasure’ When Mordecai 


og 


oo” 


heard of this, he charged the Israelites, ‘Go 
not to eat at the feast of Ahasuerus. He 
hath invited you only to have matter of ac- 
cusation against you before God. But 
Mordecai’s warning was not regarded. ‘The 
Jews went, in number 18,500. ‘They ate, 
drank, became intoxicated, and gave them- 
selves up to lust. ‘Then went Satan into the 
presence of God with this accusation, ‘ Lord 
of the world ! how long wilt Thou be favour- 
able to this nation? Behold, how they turn 
from Thee in heart and belief. If it seem 
well to Thee, destroy them out of the world, 
for they shew no penitence.’ ‘ What then,’ 
answered God, ‘will become of the Law?’ 
‘Lord of the world!’ continued Satan, ‘be 
content with the spiritual beings;” and God 
declared Himself content with the proposal. 
‘What shall I do,’ said He, ‘to a nation for 
whom I have wrought so many signs and 
wonders against their enemies? I will make 
the remembrance of them to cease from 
among men (Deut. xxxii. 26). Bring me a 
roll,” He said to Satan, ‘that I may write 
upon it the decree of their destruction.’ 
Then the Thorah (the Law) appeared before 
God in widow’s garments, and wept before 
Him, so that the ministering Angels were also 
moved to tears. ‘Lord of the world!’ she 
cried, ‘if the Israelites are to exist no more, 
what use shall we (the Commandments) be 
in the world ?’ (quoting Isai. xxxiii. 7.) The 
Sun and the Moon also heard the lamenta- 
tion, and they drew in their light and covered 
themselves in sadness (cp. Isai. 1. 3). Then 


CHAPTER XV. 


6 Esther cometh into the king’s presence. 
looketh angrily, and she yainteth. 
- king doth take her 2p, and comfort her. 
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ran Elijah, of blessed memory, in haste to 
the Patriarchs :—‘ How long are you, fathers 
of the world, sunk in deep sleep, and take 
no thought of the danger in which your 
children find themselves! The ministering 
spirits (of God), the Sun, the Moon, the 
Stars, Heaven and Earth are weeping bitterly, 
and do ye stand afar off and remain uncon- 
cerned?’ ‘ What is the matter?’ asked the 
fathers. Elijah answered, ‘Because the 
Israelites partook of the feast of Ahasuerus, 
this fate is impending over them: they are to 
be extirpated out of the world, and the re- 
membrance of them blotted out.’ ‘ What 
can we do for them?’ answered the fathers. 
‘Were we not punished for disobedience to 
the Law of God?’ Then went Elijah to 
Moses. ‘O thou true shepherd!’ he said, 
“how often didst thou help the Israelites in 
times of trouble, and didst turn aside their 
destruction! (cp. Ps. cvi. 23.) What sayest 
thou in this distress?’ (cp. Isai. xxxvil. 3.) 
Moses asked, ‘Is there a good man among 
them?’ ‘Yes,’ was the answer, ‘and his 
name is Mordecai.’ ‘ Go then, and tell him 
that he there (as I here) must persevere in 
prayer to God that He will have mercy 
upon (His people).’ ‘ Alas, O true shepherd,’ 
answered Elijah, ‘the decree for the destruc- 
tion of Israel is already issued.’ ‘If it be 
sealed with clay,’ continued Moses, ‘our prayer 
to God can be heard; but if it be sealed with 
blood, then its contents will hold good.’ ‘It 
is sealed with clay,’ replied Elijah. ‘Then go,’ 
said Moses, ‘and cause Mordecai to know.’” 


ND upon the third day, when 

she had ended her prayer, she 

laid away her mourning garments, 
and put on her glorious apparel. 


CHARTERS Sais 


The “addition” contained in this chapter 
is placed by the LXX. at the commencement 
of ch. v. of the canonical Book of Esther. 
It is prefaced in the Vulgate by three verses, 
which are a reflexion of Esther iv. 13, 14: 
“Et mandavit ei (haud dubium quin esset 
Mardocheus) ut ingrederetur ad regem, et 
rogaret pro populo suo et pro patria sua. 
Memorare, inquit, dierum humilitatis tue, 
quomodo nutrita sisin manu mea, quia Aman, 
secundus a rege, locutus est contra nos in 
mortem; et tu invoca Dominum, et loquere 
regi pro nobis, et libera nos in morte.” 


The “ addition ” is evidently an amplifica- 
tion of the brief statements of Esther v. 1, 2. 
The introduction of such dramatic features 
as the wrath of the king changed into un- 
bounded affection when he witnessed the 
fainting of Esther (v. 8) is also to be found 


in the narrative given by Josephus (‘ Antiq. 
Jud.’ xi. ch. vi. § 9), the Midrash (W iinsche, 
p. 65), and Josephus b. G. (‘ Crit. Sacr’ in 


loco). 


1. upon the third day| See Esther iv. 16, 
v. 1. ‘ Never,” says the Midrash (Wiinsche, 
p- 67), “did the Israelites find themselves in 
trouvle longer than three days;” and the 
saying is illustrated by reference not only to 
this case, but to that of Abraham (Gen. 
Xxil. 4), of the Patriarchs (Gen. xlii. 17), of 
Jonah (i. r), and of Hosea (vi. 2). 

her mourning garments] LXX. ra iparia 
ts Oepameias, which would rather mean “ the 
garments of her service.” In Esther ii. 12, 
0. is the Gk. rendering for a word translated 
by A. V. “ purifications.” The “ garments of 
mourning ” mentioned in xiv. 1 are not i. r. 6., 
but i. mévdovs. Accepting the sense “ service ” 
or “ worship,” the words “ garments of 
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2 And being gloriously adorned, 
after she had called upon God, who 
is the beholder and saviour of all 
things, she took two maids with her : 

3 And upon the one she leaned, as 


Or, deli- carrying herself 'daintily ; 


o?- 4 And the other followed, bearing 
up her train. 
VOr vese- § And she was 'ruddy through the 


perfection of her beauty, and her 


countenance was cheerful and "very ! Or, as 


amiable, 


amiable: but her heart was in anguish <r, 
for fear. 

6 Then having passed through all 
the doors, she stood before the king, 
who sat upon his royal throne, and 
was clothed with all his robes of ma- 
jesty, all glittering with gold and 
precious stones; and he was very 


dreadful. 


service” would refer more probably to the 
service or worship Esther had been rendering 
to God (Ecclus. xxxv. 16) than to the service 
(Vet. Lat. operationis) or duties which were 
assigned to her position in the harem of the 
king. The Vulg. vestimenta ornatus is thought 
by Fritzsche to be a wrong reading for 
vestimenta oratus. 


2. being gloriously adorned] UXX. yevn- 
Ocioa emupavys; cp. xiv. 1. The splendour 
of the dress of the Persian queen is a well- 
attested fact; yet is it noteworthy that while 
the dress of the Persian king and men can be 
faithfully reproduced from existing monu- 
ments (cp. Esther viii. 15), no representation 
of a Persian female has yet been found on 
the sculptures (Rawlinson, ‘A. M..,’ iv. 173, 
176). On the dress worn by Hebrew women 
see Smith’s ‘ Dict. of the Bible,’ s.v. Dress; 
and eke sist sVVi. Bod. Bo “A.” 5.7, 
Kleider. 

two maids} In Esther ii. 9, seven are 
mentioned as assigned to her; according to 
the Targum, one for each day of the week. 
The Targum also gives their names. ‘These 
maidens, say the Rabbis, were remarkable 
for their beauty (explaining thus MYX in 
Esther ii. 9), and to them Esther gave what- 
ever portion was assigned to her, in order to 
shew that she had no desire for anything in 
the king’s palace. Cp. Cassel, pp. 59, 264. 


, The “house of the women” or Gyneceum 


was, at Susa, a building separated from the 
king’s house by a court (Esther v. 1), and 
contained at least three ranges of apartments. 
The Queen Consort appears to have had 
paramount power over all the inmates, whether 
male (eunuchs) or female, of her own suite 
(Rawlinson, ‘A. M., iv. 174). The word 
GBpa (maid) is of doubtful origin @ 793N). 
The meaning “a favourite slave” is derived 
from dBpés, “ graceful,” “delicate.” It was a 
frequent epithet among Asiatics. The famula 
of the Vulg., and the deparawa of Josephus, 


sufficiently indicate its sense here. 


3. as carrying herself daintily] Or, ac- 
cording to Gk. B, “‘as one delicately nur- 
tured:” cp. the Vulg. quasi pre deliciis et 
nimia teneritudine corpus suum ferre non sus- 


tinens. ‘The Midrash and Josephus b. G. 
see in the attitude of Esther, not weakness 
but queenliness. To lean upon one attendant, 
and to have the “ gold-bedecked ” train lifted 
from the ground by another, were marks of 
royal dignity assumed by the Persian queens 
when walking. 


5. but her heart was in anguish for fear] 
Lit., “straitened” (dreorevopévn) from fear. 
The intensity of the contrast is like that attri- 
buted to Aeneas: 


“* curisque ingentibus zeger 
Spem vultusimulat, premitaltum corde dolorem.” 
ViIRG. Ae. i. 209. 


The Vulg. expresses differently the same fact: 
gratis ac nitentibus oculis, tristem celabat ani-= 
mum, et nimio timore contractum. 


6. The sculpture from Persepolis (given in 
Rawlinson, ‘A. M.,’ iv. 153) illustrates this 
verse. ‘The king sits upon his throne bearing 
upon his head the &daris, or the peculiar stiff 
cap, the base of which was encircled by a 
blue and white fillet or diadem. The royal 
robe, made long and flowing but confined 
round the waist with a girdle, with wide 
sleeves and close fit about the neck, was of 
purple colour, sometimes embroidered with 
gold and (probably) of rich silk material. 
Its costliness is indicated by the remark of 
Plutarch, that the entire dress of a Persian 
king was worth 2,925,000/, On his person 
he bore many golden ornaments. In his ears 
were golden ear-rings often inlaid with jewels, 
round his neck hung loose a golden collar of 
twisted work or chain, and golden bracelets 
with jewelled centres were upon his wrists. 
Attached to the golden girdle was a short 
straight sword, the plainness of which was a 
foil to the magnificence of the sheath, fre- 
quently formed of a single jasper, agate, or 
lapis-lazuli stone. The throne itself was 
little more than a high-backed, elevated seat, 
cushioned, but without arms; it was made 
apparently of wood, overlaid with plates of 
gold or silver so as to present an appearance 
of solid metal. It was, supported on legs 
terminating in lions’ feet, while the legs of 
the necessary footstool terminated in the 


smiling. 
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7 Then lifting up his countenance in his arms, till she came to herself 
that shone with majesty, he looked again, and comforted her with loving 
very fiercely upon her: and the words, and said unto her, 


queen fell down, and was pale, and g Esther, what is the matter? I 
fainted, and bowed herself upon the am thy brother, be of good cheer : 
1 Or, wit head of the maid that went 'before 10 Thou shalt not die, though our 
by her. — her, commandment be ‘general: come ! 0» as 
8 Then God changed the spirit of near. as mine 


rengn an the king into mildness, who lin a fear 
~~ Jeaped from his throne, and took her 


feet of bulls. ‘Thus the lion and the bull, 
so frequent in the symbolism of the East, 
were here again brought together, and repre- 
sented as supports of the throne” (Rawlinson, 
p. 158. See Additional Note). The king— 
thus arrayed, holding in his hand “‘ the golden 
sceptre” (xiv. 11, note), and seated on his 
throne under the embroidered canopy, sup- 
ported by four pillars of gold inlaid with 
precious stones—“ was very dreadful” (¢erri- 
bilis aspectu, Vulg.): all the more dreadful, 
says Josephus (‘ Ant. Jud.,’ xi. ch. vi. § 9), 
from these visible accessories of majesty. 
Herodotus (vii. 187) describes thus the 
personal appearance of Xerxes: “Of the 
many myriads of men (who went on the 
expedition to Greece), not one of them was, 
for beauty and stature, more entitled to 
possess power.” Yet was he a great coward 
(cp. Herod. viii. 103). 

7. It was part of the court ceremonial that 
no one could enter the royal presence unless 
permitted to do so and introduced by the 
court chamberlain (cp. xiv. 11, note): and 
prostration—in token of worship of the 
deified man—was required from all (cp. xiii. 
12, note). ‘The Midrash and Josephus b. 
G. attribute the fierce looks of the king to 
Esther’s neglect of the former point of eti- 
quette. ‘There was a decree which ordained 
that if any approached the king, not having 
been summoned, they should die. Now 
Esther had entered the royal presence without 
having been called” (Josephus b. G.). She 
had come to him in “the perfection of her 
beauty” (v. 5, dxuy KddAovs); he “looked 
upon her” in the perfection of his anger (dku7 
Ovpod); or as Gk. B expresses it, “ like a bull 
in the height of his rage,” a simile not without 
its interest when it is remembered how often 
in Persian palaces colossal human-headed 
bulls flanked the portals of the propylea or 
gateways leading to the great buildings and 
throne-rooms (see woodcut in Rawlinson, 
‘A.M., iv. 267). ‘ With flaming eyes,” says 
the Vulg., ‘“‘he shewed the fury raging within 
his breast;” or as Josephus b. G. puts it, “his 
eyes flared as with the flame of torches, on 
account of the greatness of the anger which 
increased more and more in his heart.” 


11 And so he held up his golden 


sceptre, and laid it upon her neck, 


fell down| Cp. Esther viii. 3. The ex- 
pression is too strong for Gk. B, which reads, 
“was terrified.” The Vulg. and Josephus 
b. G. both alter the last words of this verse 
into “she rested her weary head upon her 
handmaid.” 


8. The Midrash (Winsche, p. 65) opens 
this verse thus: “ Our God saw the danger, 
and He had compassion upon His people. 
He turned away the sorrow of the orphan 
who had trusted in Him, so that she found 
favour before the king, and He increased her 
beauty and excellence.” The same thought 
is amplified by Josephus b. G. The king, 
JSestinus et metuens (Vulg.), leaped up from his 
seat and then down from his throne (aver7- 
Snow ano). The seat of the Persian throne 
was very high from the ground, and the king’s 
feet rested on the stool (wv. 6, note). Hence 
the Greek expresses literally the two rapid 
movements which the Persian king would 
have to make to reach Esther. 


9. thy brother] A term of endearment 
(cp. Song of Solomon viii. 1), and implying 
protection. 


10. though our commandment be general] 
Viz. the commandment which forbad ap- 
proach to the king unsummoned (wv. 7, note). 
It was general in that it applied to all sub- 
jects; but Esther (cp. xvi. 13) as queen 
(Josephus), as wife and friend (Midrash), 
was unaffected by it: Non enim pro te sed pro 
omnibus hee lex constituta est. Accede igitur, 
et tange sceptrum (Vulg.). The Gk. B gives 
a different and less natural sense: “ our busi- 
ness is mutual, and the threatening was not 
for thee. Behold the sceptre is in thy hand.” 


11. The Vulg. reads: “ And as she still 
held her peace, he held up” &c.; and puts 
the final words of v. 12 more tenderly, “ Why 
dost thou not speak to me?” 


13. According to Josephus (‘ Ant. Jud.,’ 
xi. ch. vi. $9) Esther answered, “‘ My lord, 
I cannot easily tell thee the cause why this 
(faintness) so suddenly happened to me; but 
when I saw thee, so great and glorious and 
terrible, my heart ” &c. 


v. 12—16. | 


12 And embraced her, and said, 
Speak unto me. 

13 Then said she unto him, I saw 
thee, my lord, as an angel of God, 
and my heart was troubled for fear of 
thy majesty. 
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14 For wonderful art thou, lord, 
and thy countenance is full of grace. 

15 And as she was speaking, 
fell down for faintness. 

16 Then the king was troubled, 


and all his servants comforted her. 


I saw thee...as an angel of God| The 
Midrash and Josephus (both the historian 
and J. b. G.) omit this title. Probably they 
considered it unseemly as addressed to a 
heathen king. Achish, the woman of Tekoah, 
and Mephibosheth gave to David the same 
title when they laid stress upon his excellence 
and wisdom (1 Sam. xxix. 9; 2 Sam. xiv. 17, 
20, xix. 27). Here, as was natural, it was 
the “majesty ” of Xerxes which elicited the 
expression from one familiar with the semi- 
deification which fenced in a Persian king. 
The Gk. B has a curious variation: “ My 
heart was melted by the glory of thy rage, 
my lord. And her face was covered with 
sweat” (see Fritzsche’s note iz /oco). 


15. for faintness| Pane exanimata est 
(Vulg.), “ Again,” says Josephus b. G., “as 
she spake with the king, she bowed her head 
upon her handmaid through weakness (from 
want of food) and sorrow. And the king, 
greatly distressed, wept before Queen Esther. 
Therefore did all the servants of the king 
pray the queen to speak to her lord the king, 
and set at rest the mind of him whom they 
saw to be so anxious. Then Queen Esther 
said to the king, If it please the king, I will 
make for him a banquet to-morrow, and there 
will I tell him for what cause I came into his 
presence unsummoned.” Cp. the account in 
Esther v. 3, 4. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE To VERSE 6. 


6. the royal throne| Very wonderful things 
are told in the Targums on Esther i. 2, 
in the Targum Sheni especially (cp. Cassel, 
p. 244 &c.), about this throne, its fashion, 
and its vicissitudes. “It was the throne of 
Solomon, which Hiram, the son of a widow 
of Tyre, had constructed. It was overlaid 
with the gold of Ophir and set with marbles 
and precious stones. No kingdom and no 
king possessed one like it (cp. 1 Kings x. 
18-20). The pedestal would seem to have 
been hexagonal, each surface adorned with 
alternate figures of 12 lions and 12 eagles. 
Six steps led up to the throne: on the first 
step squatted a golden bull and a golden lion ; 
on the second, a golden bear and a golden 
lamb; on the third, a golden eagle [according 
to Reiss (Gritz’s ‘ Monatschrift,” 1881, p. 
474), a tigress. He reads 811) here, and an 
eagle, N1WJ, in the next line] and a golden 
owl; on the fourth step, a golden eagle 
and a golden peacock; on the fifth, a golden 
cat and a golden cock; on the sixth, a golden 
hawk and a golden dove... When the 
king (Solomon) wished to pass to any place, 
the throne moved on wheels. When the 
king put his foot on the first step, the 
golden bull raised him to the second; from 
the second he passed to the third, and so on 
till he reached the sixth, when the eagles 
received him and seated him on the throne. 
. .- Once seated there, there came a great 
eagle, took the royal crown and set it upon 
his head ; then by a mechanical arrangement 
a great serpent, lions, and eagles arose and pro- 
tected the head of the king: a golden dove 


alighted from a pillar, opened the ark, took 
out the Book of the Law, and gave it to the 
king in accordance with the words of Moses 
(Deut. xvii. 18, 19). When the High Priest 
came to greet the king, and the ancients 
collected and sat on the right and left of the 
throne to administer justice, and there came 
witnesses who purposed to give false witness, 
then the wheels moved, the oxen bellowed, 
the lions roared, the bears growled, the lambs 
bleated, the owls whooped, the cats mewed, 
the peacocks cried, and the cocks crowed; 
and the hearts of the false witnesses were 
so struck with terror that they said to them- 
selves, ‘ We must speak truth ; otherwise the 
world will come to an end.’ 

“ Now when the Israelites sinned, Nebu- 
chadnezzar the tyrant king of Babylon came 
against them, and plundered the city kc. He 
wished to sit upon this throne, but he did 
not know its mechanism; consequently when 
he put his foot upon the first step the lion 
clawed him with its right claw and gave him 
a wound on his left foot, which he carried 
with him to the day of his death. After 
Nebuchadnezzar came Alexander, the Ma- 
cedonian, and brought king Solomon’s throne 
to Egypt.. Sisak (So), king of Egypt, saw this 
glorious throne and wished to sit upon it. 
He (like Nebuchadnezzar) did not know the 
mechanical device by which to ascend the 
throne, and he too received a claw on his left 
foot from the right paw of the lion, which 
gave him the name of the limping Pharaoh 
till he died. Later on Antiochus Epiphanes 
came to Egypt, laid waste the land, and 
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carried away the throne on a ship. One of 
the feet of the throne with its golden chain 
was broken, and to this day no goldsmith 
has ever been able to restore it to its place, 
When the kingdom of this king came to an 
end, Cyrus the Persian followed him in the 


kingdom; and to him, because he had 
forwarded the rebuilding of the Temple, 
was accorded the great honour, which no 
other king ever had, of sitting on the throne 
of king Solomon.” Cp. further A. Jellinek, 
‘ Bet ha-Midrash,’ ii. 83-6, v. 34-9. 


CHAPTER XVI. 'their gracious princes, the more proud Phi 
,. ENE, 
1 Zhe letter of Artaxerxes, 10 wherein he they are waxen, Ores 


taxeth Aman, 17 and revoketh the decree 3 Bind endeavour tovheeka ee 
procured by Aman to destroy the Jews, 22 


and commandeth the day of ther deliverance subjects only, but not being able to 


to be kept holy. bear abundance, do take in hand to 

Joseph, HE great king Artaxerxes unto practise also against those that do 
pene: the princes and governors of them good : 

an hundred and seven and twenty 4 And take not only thankfulness 


provinces from India unto Ethiopia, away from among men, but also lifted 


afehe end unto all ‘our faithful subjects, up with the glorious words of ‘lewd ! 0» 


. | eed. 
our state. greeting. persons, 'that were never good, they; 6, y, 
2 Many, the more often they are think to escape the justice of God, noe 


honoured with the great bounty of that seeth all things, and hateth evil. prosper 


CHAPTER XVI. 


This “addition” is placed in the LXX. 
after Esther viii. 13. In its diffuse and florid 
style as well as in its moral disquisitions, this 
decree differs greatly from other Persian 
decrees or letters recorded in Scripture (Ezra 
i. 2-4, lv. 17-22, Vi. 3-5, Vii. 11-26) and else- 
where (cp. ch. xili. See also Sayce’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to Esther, &c. p. 31). The Gk. 
text B introduces it here with the words, 
“ And he wrote the subjoined edict.” 


1. Cp. xiii. 1, note. The words “and unto 
all our faithful subjects, greeting,” are a free 
rendering of the LXX. trois ra pérepa 
dpovodot. ‘This may also apply to the princes, 
as in the Vulgate, qui nostra jussioni obediunt, 
or in Gk. B, “ who mind our affairs.” ‘The 
introduction, however, by the E. V. and Tar- 
gum of the “third estate of the realm ” is in 
accordance with the royal intention expressed 
in Esther viii. 9; and the characteristic of 
their “ faithfulness” noted is that they are 
ready to take the king’s part (cp. 1 Macc. x. 
20), or to be of the same mind as he was. 
To limit the title “faithful subjects” to Jews 
is inaccurate. See Additional Note. 


2. their gracious princes| Lit. ‘ bene- 
factors” = “ those that do them good ” 
(cvepyérais, Vv. 3; Cp. xii. 4, note; St. Luke 
xxii. 25). The title Euergetes was given to 
Ptolemy III. (B.c. 247) by the Egyptians, in 
grateful recognition of his restoration of the 
statues of the national deities which Cambyses 
had carried away to Persia (see Daniel xi. 9, 
note). It is also the title given to Syloson 
the Greek and to Histizus the Milesian as 
“benefactors” to Darius Hystaspis (Herod. 


iii. 140, vi. 30), and to Phylakos, son of His- 
tizeus, as a “ benefactor” to Xerxes (Herod. 
vill. 85, 90). The special treachery against 
“benefactors,” ailuded to in wv. 2, 3, is 
further defined in v. 12. 


3. not being able to bear abundance] xépos, 
lit. satietas, “satiety,” “ surfeit,” the conse- 
quence of whichisinsolence (vSpis), with which 
it is often joined. Cp. the proverb rikret rox 
kopos U8p. The sense intended is given by 
the Vulg. datam sibi gloriam non ferentes. The 
benefits conferred upon such as Haman do 
but increase their pride, and (as v. 4 points 
out) even worse—their ingratitude. 


4. The Vulg. paraphrases, Nec contenti 
sunt gratias non agere beneficiis, et humanitatis 
in se jura violare, sed &c. ‘The “ glorious 
words of lewd persons” are their vain-glorious 
or boastful words (kéyors). There is nothing 
in the Greek texts or Josephus correspond- 
ing to “lewd persons”; the word used is 
arretpdyabor, i.e. persons without experience 
of good, or (a/.) who have never received a 
favour, or (as E. V.) “that were never good.” 
The Gk. B, “ unused to suffering ” (areipoma- 
Gor), reflects the truth that where suffering is 
there vainglory is not. 


the justice of God, that...hateth evil] Ac- 
cording to the Gk. “ the evil-hating justice of 
God” &c. Without pressing too strongly the 
opinion that there is in this and similar verses 
not only a statement of the feeling of the God 
of the Hebrews against wickedness, but also 
a reflexion of the Persian belief of the essen- 
tial antagonism between good and evil, it may 
be admitted that the tone of thought, the 
conspiracy against the king (w. 3)—the living 


y 
ifairs. 


Vo. 5—9. ] 


5 Oftentimes also fair speech 'of 
those, that are put in trust to manage 
their friends’ affairs, hath caused many 
that are in authority to be partakers 
of innocent blood, and hath enwrapped 
them in remediless calamities : 

6 Beguiling with the falsehood and 
deceit of their lewd disposition the 
innocency and goodness of princes. 

7 Now ye may see this, as we have 
declared, not so much by ancient 


representative of the Good Principle—and 
the epithet used by Esther to describe his 
antagonist as ‘“‘ Haman the Evil, an adversary 
and an enemy” (Esther vii. 6), are imbued 
with local colouring and appropriately express 
Persian opinion (see Cassel, p. 211). 


This and the previous verse specify the 
king and his subjects as the objects of 
Haman’s hostility. Between this and the 
next verse the Vulg. interposes words which 
specify individuals amongst the subjects, viz. 
such as Mordecai and the Jewish people 
(cp. v. 13). “They have broken out into 
so great madness, that they endeavour to 
undermine by lies (Vulg. mendaciorum cuni- 
culis conentur subvertere) those who diligently 
perform the duties entrusted to them, and 
so administer all things as to be worthy of 
universal praise.” 


5. Where “ falsehood ” or the lying prin- 
ciple has thus for a time succeeded, rulers 
themselves are often and, in consequence of 
the deception practised upon them, the unin- 
tentional ministers of injustice. The Gk. 
text is difficult (see the paraphrase of Jose- 
phus), while it contains some striking ex- 
pressions. Argument couched in persuasive 
language (wapapvéia is something more than 
“ fair speech”), when addressed to too con- 
fiding princes by unscrupulous men, who are 
anxious only to forward the interests of their 
friends, may produce two effects :—(a) it may 
cause those already in authority to shed inno- 
cent blood (cp. for the phrase 1 Sam. xxv. 26 ; 
20 Sam.) XVia) 7s ezek. xxiv. 65 St, Matt. 
xxvii. 4); a deed which brings vengeance in 
its train, and enwraps (aepiBaddAew) the doer 
as in a garment of incurable (ayynkéorois) 
calamities: (4) it may be the means of raising 
to authority (so Gk. B) those who have com- 
mitted such deeds of blood. 


6. Note the contrasts. On the one hand, 
“ falsehood (sapadoyiopods; cp. Col. ii. 4) and 
deceit ;” on the other, “innocency (dképavoy ; 
cp. St. Matt. x. 16, Rom. xvi. 16) and good- 
ness” (edyvapoovyny, the character of the 
evyyopov, the kind-hearted and considerate 
man). The former is the product of a bad 


ESTHER. XVI. 


histories, as ye may, if ye search what 
hath been wickedly done of late 
through the pestilent behaviour of 
them that are unworthily placed in 
authority. 

8 And we must take care for the 
time to come, that our kingdom may 
be quiet and peaceable for all men, 

g Both by changing our purposes, 
and always judging things that are 
evident with more equal proceeding. 


disposition (kaxonJea), and, as the Vulg. 
adds, is a characteristic of those who “ esti- 
mate others by their own nature.” 


7. by ancient histories] If Persian, such as 
were alluded to in Esther ii. 23, vi. r. These 
“ records,” if perpetuating the deeds of bene- 
factors (the Persian Orosange; cp. Herod. 
viii. 85, 90), preserved also the acts of rebellion 
which often evoked them (cp. Esther ii. 23). 
This was also done in the Inscriptions at 
Behistan and Naksh-i-Rustam, which illus- 
trate the rebellion and destruction of Gomates 
the Magian, the pseudo-Bardes (or Smerdis, 
Herodotus), and the civil wars which by the 
help of Ormazd he was successful in quelling. 


what hath been wickedly done of late| Cp. 
vv. 13, 14; Esther ili. iv. The events are 
idiomatically described by the LXX. as 
doa orl mapa modas: cp. Josephus, “ before 
our eyes,” and our own idiom, “at our very 
doors.” The Vulg. expands the clause, ex 
his que geruntur quotidie, quomodo quorumdam 
suggestionibus regum studia depraventur. 


9. changing our purposes| ‘This seems so 
untrue to the dictum (e.g. Dan. vi. 8, 15) 
that the law of the Medes and Persians once 
promulgated was irreversible, that two solu- 
tions have been proposed: (1) the Vulgate 
apologises for such seeming inconsistency, 
Nec putare debetis, st diversa jubeamus, ex animi 
nostri venire levitate, sed pro qualitate et neces- 
sitate temporum, ut reipublice poscit utilitas, 
Jerre sententiam. (2) Fritzsche would change 
the Greek ypapevor rais peraBodais into od 
x. T. diaBorais, “not using calumnies,” an 
alteration partly supported by the language 
reported in Josephus, “not giving heed to 
calumnies (dcaoAais) and accusations.” But 
neither apology nor alteration of the text is 
needed. The power of a Persian king to 
“‘ change his purpose” and supersede decrees 
is historical. Cambyses, a predecessor of 
Xerxes, wished to marry his sister. This was 
not customary. ‘Therefore he summoned the 
royal judges and asked them if there was 
any law permitting such a marriage. They 
answered that they could find no law per- 
mitting a brother to marry his sister, but 
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10 For Aman, a Macedonian, the 
son of Amadatha, being indeed a 
stranger from the Persian blood, and 
far distant from our goodness, and as 
a stranger received of us, 

11 Had so far forth obtained the 
favour that we shew toward every 
nation, as that he was called our 
father, and was continually honoured 
of all men, as the next person unto 


the king. 


that they had found a law which permitted 
the king of Persia to do whatever he pleased. 
Cambyses married his sister (Herod. iii. 31. 
Cp. Dan. vi. 14, note). The Persian king was 
to his subjects ‘‘ the sole fountain of law and 
right, irresponsible, irresistible” (Rawlinson, 
‘A.M,’ iv. 152). Law was swallowed up in 
loyalty, in submission to the regal caprice or 
command, Sie volo, sic jubeo. 

Xerxes was somewhat given to changing 
his purpose. Cp. the vacillation which marked 
his conduct before undertaking the expe- 
dition against Greece (Herod. iii, 12-19). 
Here the motive for change is a higher one. 
It is frankly admitted that the original 
“purpose” was bad. And further, for the 
future, a more just line of conduct is promised, 
viz. “always to discriminate the matters 
brought under the royal notice with more 
‘equal’ (ze. equitable, merciful, émvetkeorepor, 
as in xiii. 3) proceeding.” 


10. In the Vulg. this verse is introduced 
by the words: Ez, ut manifestius quod dicimus 
intelligatis &c. 

aman, a Macedonian] See xii. 6, note. 
The Vulg. adds to the description “a Mace- 
donian” that he was this animo et gente: cp. 
v.14. ‘The eunuchs, Haman’s friends, who 
conspired against Xerxes, are said by Josephus 
ben Gorion to have had the intention of taking 
the head of the Persian king as a present to 
the king of Greece. All this may be taken 
as so much explanation of the Hellenizing 
tendencies of Haman, or as an effort to 
remove from Persian-born men the stigma 
of conspiracy against their king. The opinion 
that the designation “a Macedonian” was, 
like ‘fan Agagite,” only a mode of expressing 
hostility of intention, is not borne out by the 
language of this verse; neither is there any 
support from MS. or otherwise for the con- 
jecture that the original text was “a Median,” 


which a Greek scribe altered into ‘a Mace- 
donian.” 


_ iL. be was called our father] This is addi- 
tional to the title “next unto the king” given 
to him not only in this verse, but in different 
words in xiii. 3 (cp. Esther iii. 1; 2 Chron, 
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12 But he, not bearing his great 
dignity, went about to deprive us of 
our kingdom and life: 

13 Having by manifold and cun- 
ning deceits sought of us the destruc- 
tion, as well of Mardocheus, who 
saved our life, and continually pro- 
cured our good, as also of blameless 
Esther, partaker of our kingdom, with 
their whole nation. 

14 For by these means he thought, 


Xxvill. 7; 1 Esdras iii. 7). The title was 
one of respect among Orientals (cp. 2 Kings 
Vewkaie 


12. not bearing his great dignity] Vulg. 
in tantum arrogantie tumorem sublatus est ; Or, 
as Josephus describes him, ‘‘ he neither bore 
his good fortune, nor used well the great 
good” (which had come to him). On the 
other hand, the character of Mordecai is that 
of a “saviour and continuous benefactor” 
(evepyérnv; see v. 2), one cujus fide et bene- 
Jiciis vivimus (Vulg.); and Esther, the ‘‘ par- 
taker both of our life and kingdom” (Jose- 
phus), is “blameless.” The Targum Sheni 
curiously, if unconsciously, calls her blame- 
lessness in question by asserting that one out 
of three motives which had induced Esther 
to invite Haman twice to a special banquet 
(Esther vi. 4, 8) was her desire to inflame 
the king with jealousy and induce the self- 
questioning: “Why does Esther invite 
Haman alone out of all my great men?” 

The conspiracy of Haman is represented 
as cumulative, both in point of wickedness 
and as regards the position of those it aimed 
at, viz. (1) the king, (2) Mordecai, (3) Esther, 
(4) the whole nation (i.e. of the Jews). ‘The 
Israelites, says the ‘Targum Sheni, tried to sell 
their children to the Persians in order to save 
them from death. ‘The king’s decree forbad 
any such purchase (see xiii. 6, end of Addi- 
tional Note). 


14. The object of Haman’s conspiracy here 
given finds no support in the canonical Book 
of Esther. Cp. the Targums on Esther 
vii. 6. Such an aim may well have been 
in the minds of conspirators who knew what 
reverses had befallen the Persians in the 
wars with Greece; and it is consistent with 
such knowledge that the narrative here should 
present Haman as a Macedonian. In the 
canonical Book, the motive attributed to 
Haman is that of hatred to the Jew Mordecai 
personally, growing into a scornful intention 
of destroying his nation (Esther iil. 5, 6; ix. 
24). Cupidity had further some share in 
determining Haman’s actions (Esther iii. rr; 
vii. 4). But as regards the king individually, 


| Or, Aros- 


ered. 


v. 15—18.] 


finding us destitute of friends, to have 
translated the kingdom of the Persians 
to the Macedonians. 

15 But we find that the Jews, 
whom this wicked wretch hath de- 
livered to utter destruction, are no 
evildoers, but live by most just 
laws : 

16 And that they be children of 
the most high and most mighty living 
God, who hath "ordered the kingdom 


there are — if anything — indications that 
Haman had no sinister intentions against him, 
even if he used him as a weak tool for his 
Own purposes (Esther iii. 7, vii. 4). Haman 
had, in fact, nothing to gain, but everything 
to lose by exchanging his position of chief 
favourite (Esther ili, 1, 2; v. 11) for that of 
arch-conspirator. 


destitute of friends] LXX. épnpovs. The 
Vulg. expands the thought underlying this 
word, z//is (i.e. Mordecai and Esther) inter- 
Sfectis, insidiaretur nostri solitudini. 


15. this wicked wretch] Lit. ‘thrice- 
wicked” (6 rpiraditjpios). The epithet is also 
applied to Nicanor (2 Macc. viii. 343 xv. 3); 
a man as hateful to the Jews as: Haman. 
The Midrash (Winsche, p. 4) expresses the 
relations between Israel and Haman by 
quoting the text, “he (ze. Israel) leaned his 
hand on the wall, and a serpent (Haman) 
bit him ” (Amos v. 19). 


16. The conception of the character of 
the Jewish nation and of the Lord God of 
the Jews given in this verse is Jewish (cp. 
similar language in Dan. vi. 26; Ezra i. 3, vii. 
21, &c.) rather than Persian. ‘The title 
“children (sons) of the living God” is a 
title applied by Hosea (i. 10) to the children 
of the Restoration. Cp. Wisd. ii. 18. 

who hath ordered the kingdom (5c.]| 
Darius Hystaspis, the father of Xerxes, was 
wont to attribute—judging from the inscrip- 
tion over his tomb at Naksh-i-Rastam—all 
that he had done to the favour of Ormazd. 
Ormazd was the “ great god who had created 
heaven and earth, who made man,” and had 
raised Darius to be ‘‘king, sole king of many 
kings” &c. ‘* He made me king,” says the in- 
scription, “and Iam king. By the grace of 
Ormazd, I have restored the earth. . . . All 
that I have done have I done through the 
grace of Ormazd.” ‘The monotheistic spirit 
of such language lent itself readily to applica- 
tion here to the “ progenitors” of Xerxes, 
Darius (cf. Ezra vi. 8 &c.), and Cyrus 
(2 Chron. xxxvi. 23; Ezrai. 2. Cp. also the 
language of Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. iv. 34-7). 
To the words cujus (Dei) beneficio et patribus 
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both unto us and to our progenitors 
in the most excellent manner. 

17 Wherefore ye shall do well not 
to put in execution the letters sent unto 
you by Aman the son of Amadatha. 

18 For he, that was the worker of 
these things, is hanged at the gates 
of Susa with all his family : God, who 
ruleth all things, speedily rendering 
vengeance to him according to his 
deserts. 


nostris et nobis regnum est traditum, the Vulg. 
adds et usque hodie custodietur. 

Persian popular sayings appraised these 
progenitors as follows: “ Darius wasa trader, 
Cambyses a master, and Cyrus a father. The 
first, because he made profit of everything ; 
the second, because he was severe and arro- 
gant; the last, because he was mild, and 
always aimed at advancing the good of his 
people ” (Herod. ill. 89; cp. 1x. 122). 

17. sent unto you] ‘The Vulg. adds “in our 
name.” ‘This qualification and the being 
signed with the king’s seal made the letter 
irrevocable (Esther ili. 12, iv. 8; Dan. vi. 8, 
12, 15): ‘‘ Wherefore,” continues the Vulg., 
“judge (these letters) to be void” (or of none 
effect). Josephus places in the king’s mouth 
language more imperial and formal: “ I— 
having found that the Jews... live in the 
most excellent manner, and hold besides to 
the God Who hath preserved the kingdom to 
me . . .—not only absolve them from the re- 
vengeful punishment (decreed) in the letters 
sent ...., but I wish to give them all honour, 
and I have crucified him who devised these 
things against them” &c. See v. 9, note. 


18. he is hanged... with all his family] Or 
impaled (€cravpéaGar); see xii. 3, note. Asa 
matter of fact, the family of Haman was not 
put to death at the same time as Haman him- 
self (Esther viii. 7, ix. 10). The so-called 
anachronism is, however, of slight importance 
when weighed against the certainty of what 
would occur (cp. Dan. vi. 24). Relationship 
to a rebel was a death-warrant. According 
to the Midrash on Esther vii. 9 (Wiinsche, 
p. 71), the prophet Elijah assumed the form 
of ‘‘ Harbonah, one of the chamberlains,” and 
pointed out to the king the gallows prepared 
by Haman for Mordecai. Haman’s death in- 
stead of that of his intended victim is quoted 
by the same authority as an illustration of 
Prov. xi. 8, ‘* The righteous (Mordecai) is 
delivered out of trouble, and the wicked 
(Haman) cometh in his stead.” See Ad- 
ditional Note. 


his deserts} LXX. thy xaragiav. Vulg. 
quod meruit. On the thought that not man 
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19 Therefore ye shall publish the 
copy of this letter in all places, that 
the Jews may freely live after their 
own laws. 

20 And ye shall aid them, that 
even the same day, being the thir- 
teenth day of the twelfth month 
Adar, they may be avenged on them, 
who in the time of their affliction 
shall set upon them. 

21 For Almighty God hath turned 
to joy unto them the day, where- 
in the chosen people should have 
perished. 

22 Ye shall therefore among your 


but God took vengeance, see Deut. xxxii. 353; 
Ps. xciv.1. The Gk. B reads, ‘‘ there having 
been paid back to him the quite deserved 
retribution of the Judge, Who always sees to 
the bottom of all things.” 


19. live after their own laws] Lit. “ per- 
mit them to use their own laws.” Cp. the 
similar permission given by Artaxerxes, the 
son of Xerxes, to Ezra (vii. 25, 26). Anti- 
ochus the Great gave the same permission to 
the Jews who received him so readily (Joseph, 
‘Antiq.’ xii. 3), and Cesar Augustus gave a 
similar liberty to the Jews settled in Asia, 
Libya, and Cyrene (2d. xvi. 6). 

20. even the same day| Viz. the day fixed 
by Haman for the destruction of the Jews 
(Esther iii. 13 ; viii. rz). The Jews were to 
avenge themselves on those gui se ad necem 
eorum paraverant (Vulg.). 


21. the chosen people| LXX.“ the elect ;” 
a well-known name for the Jews (e.g. 1 Kings 
iii. 8; 1 Chron. xvi. 13; Ps. cv. 6; Isai. xliii. 
20), but not likely to have been used by a 
Persian king. 

22. an highday| Lit. a notable (émionpovr) 
day: “notable” in the sense described in the 
LXX.ofwv. 23 (see specially Gk. B),‘‘ that now 
and hereafter it may be to the well-affected 
Persians a memorial of deliverance, but to 
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[v. 19—24. 


solemn feasts keep it an high day with 
all feasting : 

23 That both now and hereafter 
there may be safety to us, and the 
well affected Persians; but to those 
which do conspire against us a me- 
morial of destruction. 

24 Therefore every city and coun- 
try whatsoever, which shall not do 
according to these things, shall be 
destroyed without mercy with fire 
and sword, and shall be made not 
only unpassable for men, but also 
most hateful to wild beasts and fowls 
for ever. 


them who lay plots a memorial of destruc- 
tion.” The Gk. B renders vv. 21, 22: “It 
has been decided by the Jews throughout 
the kingdom to keep the fourteenth day 
of the month, that is Adar, and to celebrate 
by a festival the fifteenth, because in them 
the Almighty wrought for them deliverance 
and joy.” 

23. The Vulg. paraphrases: ‘ Celebrate 
(the day) with all gladness, that it may be 
known in times to come that all who faith- 
fully obey the Persians receive for their 
fidelity a worthy reward; but that they who 
act treacherously against their kingdom perish 
on account of their wickedness.” 

24. which shall not do according to these 
things] Or,as the Vulg. explains: civitas que 
noluerit solemnitatis hujus esse particeps. The 
language of the latter part of this verse reflects 
that of such passages as Jerem. xxxii. 43, lii. 
3; Ezek. xxv. 13, xxxii..23. Cp. also the 
language of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. iii. 29) 
and of Darius (id. vi. 26). The reason for 
such extermination is appended by the Vulg. 
pro exemplo contemptus et inobedientie. To 
this verse the LXX. (cp. Josephus) adds the 
following sentence: ‘And let these copies 
be set forth before all eyes throughout the 
whole kingdom, and that the Jews” &c. (con- 
tinuing as in Esther viii. 13). 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON VERSES 1 AND 18. 


1. The Targum Sheni (on Esther viii. 13 ; 
cp. Cassel, p. 293) gives the tenor of this 
second edict as follows :— 

“The king Ahasuerus to all the inhabitants 
of the islands and continents, to all governors 
of the provinces, to all princes and warriors 
of all lands, sendeth greeting. From this 
writing you shall most distinctly understand 
that I, although reigning over all the inhabit- 
ants of the islands and the continents, am not 


proud on account of my dominion. Much 
rather will I continually walk in the way of 
gentleness and humility, and reign peaceably, 
so as to secure you a truly happy life. To 
all who live in my kingdom, and to all who 
wish to trade with peoples and tongues either 
in the islands or on the continents, I am the 
same from one end of the land to the other, 
I would point out also to you that, notwith- 
standing the blamelessness and the faithfulness 
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of that people which loves all peoples alike, 
honours all kings alike, and deals honestly 
towards all their superiors, there are some 
persons who stand near the king, and to 
whom rule is entrusted, who have deceived 
the king by their intrigues and information, 
and have caused to be issued writings which 
are unjust before God, wicked in the sight of 
men, and grievous to the king. In accord- 
ance with the petition which these persons 
have presented to the king, a righteous people 
is to be broken up, and much innocent blood 
shed. Yet this people has done no evil nor 
deserved death. Much more are they an 
upright people, such as Esther, known for all 
her virtues, and Mordecai, skilled in all 
knowledge. ‘There is no fault to be noted in 
them or in their nation. 

“T thought indeed that the intention (above- 
named) had reference to another nation, and 
knew not that their speech was about the 
Jews, who are the children of the Lord of 
the world, Who is called the Creator of heaven 
and earth; Who, under circumstances of 
greater and mightier pomp than mine, hath 
ever guided them and their forefathers. 

‘‘ Haman also, the son of Hamdatha of 
India, and of the family of Amalek, who was 
with us, and enjoyed at our hands great good- 
ness, honour, and worth, whom we exalted 
and called ‘father of the king,’ and who sat 
at the king’s right hand—understood not 
how to bear honour and to exercise authority, 
but purposed to destroy the king and deprive 
him of his kingdom. Wherefore have we 
‘condemned this Haman, son of Hamdatha, 
to be hanged in expiation of his deeds; and 
the Creator of heaven and earth hath made 
him atone for his thoughts.” 


18. The Rabbinical reflections connected 
with the hanging of Haman on the gallows 
he had erected for Mordecai are characteristic 
and suggestive. 

(a) Why did Haman choose that form 
of death for Mordecai in preference to any 
other? “Haman,” says the Midrash (cp. 
Wiinsche, p. 65), “had 365 counsellors, as 
many as the days of the year; but no one 
gave him such good counsel as his wife 
Zeresh (cp. Esther y. 10,14). He told her 
how Mordecai behaved to him (cp. Esther v. 
9); and she said, ‘If this man be a Jew, you 
can only get at him by some means which 
has not been practised upon any person of 
his nation. If you were to cast him into a 
furnace of fire, out of just such an one were 
Hananiah and his companions delivered; or 
into a den of lions, out of that Daniel came 
forth ; or into a dungeon, out of one Joseph 
escaped. Would you place him over a heated 
vessel of copper? yet from that death was 
Manasses saved, in consequence of his prayer 
to God. Would you banish him into the 
wilderness? in such did his forefathers increase 
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in great numbers, and survived temptations. 
Would you blind him? yet in his blindness 
Samson slew many Philistines. Crucify him! 
for we find no record of any of his people 
having to meet that sort of death” The 
advice pleased Haman, and he made the 
gallows.” Cp. also the Targums on Esther 
v. 143 Cassel, pp. 283, 288. 

(4) But of what kind of wood did he make 
the gallows? ‘At the moment,” say the 
Rabbis, “that Haman purposed preparing the 
gallows, God spake to the trees, ‘ Which of 
you will give yourself that Haman the wicked 
may hang upon you?’ The various trees 
pleaded one after another to be exempted, on 
the ground (principally) that the Israelites 
were in Scripture compared with them. Thus 
argued the fig-tree (Hos. ix. 10), the vine 
(Ps. lxxx. 9), the pomegranate (Song of Songs 
iv. 3), the nut-tree (Song of Songs vi. 11), the 
myrtle (Zech. i. 8), the olive-tree (Jer. xi. 6), 
the apple-tree (Song of Songs ii. 3), the date- 
tree (Song of Songs vii. 8), and the willow- 
tree (Isai. xliv. 4). The acacia and fir trees 
prayed to be excused, since from them the 
beams of the Tabernacle and the Temple 
had been made; the cedar and palm tree, on 
the ground that they were the representatives 
of the upright (Ps. xcii. 13). At last the thorn 
came forward. ‘Lord of the world! I have 
nothing which depends on me. _ I offer my- 
self that this unclean man may hang on me. 
I am called a thorn, and he is a thorn which 
would bring sorrow to Israel. It is fitting 
that a thorn hang upon athorn.” From the 
thorn was the wood taken and the gallows 
made. When they brought it to Haman, he 
reared it before the door of his house and 
shewed his servants how they were to hang 
Mordecai upon it. And a voice called to 
him out of heaven, ‘This wood is exactly 
suited for thee: since the six days of Creation 
it has been so determined’” (a statement 
which the Rabbis support by finding the 
name Haman in the ¥'Y j27 of Gen. iii. 11). 

(c) Who hanged Haman (see Esther vii. 
9,10)? ‘* The king,” says the Targum Sheni, 
“ commanded Mordecai to do this: and thus 
in Mordecai was fulfilled Prov. xvi. 7. ‘Go,’ 
said the king, ‘take Haman, the enemy and 
oppressor of the Jews, and hang him on the 
gallows which he hath prepared for himself. 
Torture him, and deal with him according to 
your pleasure.” ‘Then Mordecai went from 
the presence of the king, took Haman, and 
said to him, ‘Come with me, Haman, thou 
enemy, hater and oppressor of the Jews, that 
I may hang thee on the gallows which thou 
hast erected for thyself’ And Haman the 
tyrant said to Mordecai the just: ‘ Before I 
am brought to the gallows, I pray thee bring 
me not to the gallows on which common 
criminals are hung. I am a man who have 
thought scorn of well-known heroes, and 
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have had under me the princes of provinces. 
Through my words have I made kings 
tremble, and a speech of mine has set lands 
in a state of fear. Vice-king was my title, 
and I have been called “ father of the king.” 
My desire is that thou shouldest deal with 
me as I had it in my mind to deal with thee. 
Oh! spare my honour. Do not kill me, do 
not hew me in pieces as once my ancestor 
Agag was hewn in pieces. Be good to me, 
Mordecai, and do not act towards me as a 
murderer, for among you are none such. 
Oh! remember not against me the hatred of 
Agag and the vengeance of Amalek. Revenge 
not thyself on me as upon an enemy, and 
deceive me not as my forefather Esau deceived. 

. - Lam too shamefaced to look upon thy 
countenance, and I cannot open my mouth 
before thee, because I followed the advice of 
my wife and friends about thee. - [pray thee, 
Mordecai, my master, spare my life, and do 
not destroy my name so hastily as that of my 
ancestor Amalek. Hang not my grey head 
on the gallows. If thou must cause me to 
die, behead me with the royal sword where- 
with all the nobles of the kingdom are 
beheaded.’ Then began Haman to cry and 
to weep; but Mordecai paid no attention to 
him. And when Haman saw this, he raised 
a lamentable cry in the midst of the palace 
garden and said: ‘Hear me, ye trees and 
plants which I planted when I, the son of 
Hamdatha, journeyed from Alexandria to 
Bar-Panthera. Gather yourselves together 
and take counsel, for Haman/shall be hanged 
on whichsoever of you is 50 cubits high’ (cp. 
Esther v. 14). ‘I am too short,’ said the 
vine, ‘and he must not be hanged on me, 
because men get from me wine for the drink- 
offering” ‘The fig-tree said, ‘He cannot be 
hanged on me, because men pluck from me 
the first-fruits, and from me Adam and Eve 
had their clothing.” ‘The olive-tree said, 
‘Not on me, because from me is obtained 
the oil for the lamps of the Temple’ &c. &c. 
‘Of me, said the cedar, ‘make the gallows, 
and hang upon it the barbarous Haman and 
his ten sons.’ So they hanged Haman on the 
gallows which he had prepared for Mordecai, 
and the anger of God was stilled.” 
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(d) The sons of Haman. The Targums 
(on Esther ix. 10 &c.; cp. Cassel, p. 295) 
give their names (to which some assign an 
etymological element bearing upon the fire- 
worship of the Persians; cp. Cassel, p. 226). 
It is illustrative of the hatred with which the 
later Jews regarded Haman and his family that 
they represent the ten sons as hanged on the 
same gallows as their father; a space of three 
cubits being assigned to each body, with an 
intervening space of one cubit between any 
two bodies, and the top of all being occupied 
by the body of Haman. Further, Mordecai is 
represented as coming to the spot where the 
eleven bodies were hanging, and thus address- 
ing Haman: “Thou hadst purposed to do 
evil to the Israelites; but He Who knoweth 
all things, open or secret, hath permitted the 
evil to fall upon thine own head. ‘Thou didst 
intend to kill us and deprive us of the protec- 
tion of our heavenly Father, but now have we 
wrought our will upon thee and thy sons, 
and have hanged thee and them under thine 
own (protecting) wings.” The bodies were 
left hanging many days; and when it was 
pointed out to Esther that this was a breach 
of the command (Deut. xxi. 23), she answered, 
“If the sons of Saul remained hanging for 
six months (in expiation of Saul’s treatment 
of the Gibeonites: see 2 Sam. xxi. I-10), 
how much longer ought Haman and his sons 
to hang, who wished to destroy all Israel?” 
Lastly, it is stated (Cassel, p. 230) that even 
in the present day when the ten names are 
read in the synagogues they are read in one 
breath, as a remembrance that the souls of 
all the ten passed away as in one breath, in 
expiation of the crime by which they purposed 
destroying Israel in one day. 

In the 4th century and probably earlier the 
Jews, when celebrating the Purim festival, 
represented Haman as crucified; but by it 
they intended also to mock the crucified 
Christ: “ Judezos quodam festivitatis sux 
solemni Aman ad poene quondam recorda- 
tionem incendere, et sancte crucis assimu- 
latam speciem in contemtum Christiane fidei 
sacrilega mente exurere.” Hence Theodosius 
in A.D. 408 forbad the practice. Cp. Cassel, 
Pp. 205. 
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N the Middle Ages the line 


‘Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, 
quomodo, quando,” 


was accepted as a rough outline of the 
subjects which should be explained in 
the Introduction to a sacred book. In 
the case of books of which the author is 
unknown, the more natural order is to 
begin with ‘guzd?’ We will therefore 
describe the character of the Book 
of Wisdom before we enter on other 
inquiries. 


I, CHARACTER OF THE Book. (‘ QUID?’) 


The book falls into two main divi- 
sions—the first (1.) general and horta- 
tory (i.-ix.); the second (11.) mainly con- 
sisting of historic illustrations (x.—xix.). 
The first division consists of two sec- 
tions: (A.) Commendation of Wisdom 
as the guide to a blessed immortality 
(i.-v.); (B.) Commendation of Wisdom 
as the source of all moral and intel- 
lectual blessings (vi.—ix.). 


First SECTION. A. CHAPTERS I.-V.— Wisdom 
the Guide to Immortality. 


Writing in the person of King Solo- 
mon, the author begins by an appeal to 
tulers to love righteousness, because the 
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attainment of wisdom is only possible to 
those who live pure and moral lives. 
Wisdom is life and immortality; sin 
leads to punishment and death (chap. i.). 
In the next chapter he sets forth the 
sceptical despair, the sensual Epicu- 
reanism, and the malignant violence of 
scorners and apostates (ii.). With these 
he contrasts the hopes and _ blessings 
of the righteous and of their offspring, 
shewing that even a short and child- 
less life is better than a godless old 
age and numerous offspring, since the 
righteous, under the protecting care of 
God, attain to a blessed immortality, 
whereas He arms Himself against the 
wicked (ili.—-v.). 


B. CHAPTERS VI.-IX.— Wisdom is to be sought 
as the Source of all blessings. 


Having thus defended the cause of 
Wisdom against ungodly scorners, he 
appeals once more to all earthly poten- 
tates to remember their responsibility 
and to seek and pray for wisdom.! Wis- 


1 Ewald prefers to join ch. vi. to the first 
section, in which he says that ‘‘the funda- 
mental thought, complete in itself, is even out- 
wardly brought to a close.” Certainly after this 
section there is a perceptible change of method, 
and ‘‘the art shewn in the preceding portion is 
in abeyance.” 
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dom is the true secret of power, the 
greatest of all earthly blessings, and the 
glorious source of all that is morally 
or intellectually to be desired. With- 
out Wisdom man is ignorant, feeble, 
sensuous, unspiritual; he can be saved 
by Wisdom alone. 


SECOND SECTION. CHAPTERS X.-XIX.—//zs- 
torical Illustrations, 

After these high eulogies of Wisdom 
as the source of immortality and of every 
blessing, the writer devotes the rest of 
the book to illustrations of Wisdom as a 
power in human history. The heroes of 
Wisdom are the heroes of Faith. Wis- 
dom preserves the just and punishes the 
wicked, both individually and nationally.? 
She preserved Adam, and punished Cain 
and his guilty race; she preserved Abra- 
ham and Lot, but punished the people 
of Sodom; she preserved Jacob and 
Joseph, and she delivered Israel by the 
instrumentality of Moses (x.). The 
remaining chapters are chiefly occupied 
with a contrast between the punishment 
of Egypt and the fatherly providence 
which protected Israel. It is assumed 
throughout that the difference between 
the two nations consisted in the posses- 
sion of Wisdom by the Israelites, and 
the neglect of it by the Egyptians. The 
writer therefore takes the opportunity 
to point out the relation between sin 
and punishment, and—more generally— 
the laws which determine the nature and 
limits of divine retribution. In the 
12th chapter he shews, by the case of 
the Canaanites, that sinners are never 
destroyed by sudden and overwhelming 
ruin until they have first been warned 
by preliminary chastisements intended 
to lead them to repentance. He then 
introduces a digression (xiii.—xv.) to 
illustrate the nature, the origin, the 
folly, and the mischief of idolatry, re- 
serving his sternest denunciations for the 
worship of clay images and of animals— 
forms of idolatry which were specially 
predominant in Egypt.2 Throughout 


1 In this section Solomon is no longer referred 
to, and after ch. xi. the special references to 
Wisdom entirely disappear. 

* The Jewish author whose poem was attri- 
buted to Phocyllides is more tolerant in his 
tone. He thinks that Polytheists might still 
obey the will of God. 
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the four last chapters he develops a 
series of elaborate parallels between 
the fortunes of the Egyptians and the 
Israelites, founded on the narrative of 
the Plagues and of the Exodus. He 
dwells especially on the insect plagues, 
and the fire and hail, as contrasted with 
the gifts of quails and of manna (xvi.) ; 
on the plague of darkness contrasted 
with the light enjoyed by the Israelites 
in Goshen (xvil.) ; on the plague of the 
firstborn (xviil.) ; and on the passage of 
the Red Sea (xix.). He ends somewhat 
suddenly with a thankful recognition of 
God’s love and mercy to His people 
(xz, 22). 

LANGUAGE.—The language of the 
book is marked by a twofold peculiarity. 
(1.) On the one hand it abounds in 
Hebrew expressions, which prove that 
the author has been trained among 
Jewish associations; (2.) on the other, 
it shews a singular mastery of the Greek 
language in its later epoch of mingled 
decadence and development. 

(1.) The Hebraic colouring is due to 
the use of Old Testament phrases and 
conceptions, of which many are derived 
from the LXX. These were no doubt 
adopted by the writer partly because 
he was a Jew, and was familiar with the 
Greek version of the Scriptures, and 
was addressing his own countrymen ; 
but partly also from a literary desire to 
write in accordance with his assumed 
character of King Solomon, and there- 
fore to assimilate his style, at least to 
some slight extent, to that of the older 
Sapiential books. Among the Hebraic 
phrases we may mention dm\drys Kapdias, 
1. I 5 pepts, KAijpos, ll. 93; tpiBou, i. 153 
Aoyileo Ga els Tt, ll, 16; wAnpoty xpédvov, 
IV. 13 3 dovoe TOD Boor vs tS etpioxerOar, 
in the sense ‘70 be recornised as, vil. 29, 
Vill. IT 5 evGdrys Wxis, ix. 33 dpiotov €&v 
dpbadpots TWOS, IX. 9 3 & xetpé TWOS, pa Bake 
e€ Ans Kapdtas, Vill, 21; viol avOpwrwr, 
vill. 63; aidv in the sense of ‘ world, 
Xl. 9; wAytrev dopacia, xix. 17. To 
these may be added expressions directly 
borrowed from the LXX.,, such as évw7i- 
LeoOar, dpOpilev ei tr, ‘we Further 
than this, the structure of the writer’s 
periods is Hebraic. He uses but few 


1 See further Grimm, ‘ Einl.’ 5. 
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connecting particles, and those the 
simplest (such as xal, dé, ydp, dio, dr, 
dua. rovro), though he occasionally shews, 
by some faultlessly elaborate sentence 
(as in xi. 27), that he could easily have 
adopted a more Greek-like structure for 
his periods if he had felt inclined to do 
so. In the later chapters he abandons 
the ‘sapiential’ style, and launches into 
unrestrained rhetoric. Hence we infer 
that the more Hebraic form of the 
earlier chapters must be partly due to 
a desire to carry out his pseudonymity 
in an artistic manner, and that he aban- 
doned this plan at a later stage of his 
work because he found it useless, and 
because it hampered the free play of 
his genius. At any rate the Hebraic 
parallelism is chiefly observable in the 
earlier chapters. 

(2.) The writer uses such thoroughly 
classical. phrases as dyava way (lv. 2) 
and dueBiBacey airovs Oddaccav epvdpav 
(x. 15), and was evidently a master of 
Greek vocabulary. He even knew 
Greek well enough to be able to deal 
with it autocratically and in an inde- 
pendent manner. He is fond of com- 
pound words, such as Kax640X80s, XV. 
isi Spouorrabiis, Vie ets VIVES, Wide is 
ToAUXpOvL0s, ib AtO.s 6huyoxpovios, IX. 55 
meTpoBdoros, Vv. 22; TavTETtTKOTOS, Vil. 
23.5 pirdvOpwros, i. Oy KAKOTEXVOS, Legs 
Re ariros Xvil. 1; yeveovoupyds, xiii. 5, 
&c. He uses some words which are 
almost or entirely peculiar to himself, 
ee as axndidwtos, lV. 9 3 vit LoKTOovos, 

- 73 Texvopovos, XIV. 235 yeveowdpxys, 
xlll. 33 BpaxuteAyns, Xv. 93 evdpdvea, 
xill. 19; perakipvac bar, ZV 20 5 > cide era, 
xvi. 3. Of some words, such as zpwro- 
macros, and the powerful but strange 
word peuBacpos, iv. 12, he was probably 
the inventor. Some of his expressions, 
such as “a@ hope full of tmmortality” 
(ii. 4), and “ O Lord, thou Lover of souls” 
(xi. 26), are so happy and suggestive 
that they have passed into the current 
religious language of the world. 

STvLE.—1. The style of the writer 
shews that he was naturally of a poetic 
temperament, and that he had been a 
student of Greek lyric and tragic poetry. 

a, To this we owe such expressions as 
éSeApoxrovois ovvarmAeto Ovpots, X. 3 5 
Avopades aipa, xl. 6; duBpooia rpody, 
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FxIx, 21; am OTO[LOS (v. 20, 22; Vi 55 
ic, Xl. 10,5 Xl. Os XVIII. 15) ; Kvooada, 
xi. ts, 16; aBaros, xi. 2. See espe- 
cially the lyric outbursts in i 7-11; 
V. 9-13; xl 8-103 xiii. 17-193; xvii. 
17—21. 


8. He is familiar with such Greek 
customs as initiation into the mysteries 
(vill. 4), the use of garlands at banquets 
(ii. 8), of wreaths to crown the victors in 
games (iv. 2), of little shrines (aediculae) 
for domestic deities (xill. 15), and of the 
images of protecting gods at the prow or 
stern of vessels (xiv. 1). He uses such 
purely Greek terms as oredavndopety, Bpa- 
Beiov, mpurdves, moureve, GOAa, ayov, 
&c. 

y. Among Greek figures of speech he 
constantly employs C/zasmus, a means 
of giving emphasis to words by introver- 
sion of position, of which we have an 
instance in the first verse (see note), and 
in almost every chapter. 

6. In one passage he shews that he 
was familiar with the Sorizes of the logi- 
cians. See notes on vi. 17-20. 

«. In some Greek poets (especially in 
fEschylus) we find an accumulation of 
epithets to a single substantive (rvpywors 
erHerav). Philo, and other writers of 
the Alexandrian and later epochs, have 
imitated this peculiarity. A specimen 
of this occurs in vil. 22, 23, where there 
are twenty-one epithets to the word Wis- 
dom. But the xuwmber of the epithets 
(3x7) 1s decided by Kabbalistic con- 
siderations. 

¢. Antithesis is of quite incessant oc- 
currence. Perhaps the most striking 
instance is in xiii. 18, 19. 

n. <Assonances are frequent. In the 
very first verse we have dyamyjoare... 
hpovnoate.. . Cntyoare; ev ayabdornte . 
év dmAdryntt. Other instances are: add- 
os... afbOoves, Vil. 135 ous . . . Opods, 
Leo's do «Bots + + Xvods, V. 155 evpa- 
Gas... ebmpemas, Xl, 11; ToOotow. . . 
areMMotcav, lv. 2. The writer evidently 
delighted in the rhythmical collocation 
of words. 

0.. Alliteration is incessant, as in BéAovs 
BAnBevros, Wi NeAE Won au so OmNG= 
moinoel, V. 18; idtas idiorntos, Ul. 23; 
Sicasos p. , Suxalws KaTaouKaorel, Xi. 15 ; 
doiws... Oola... hersonoorres Vigbi. 

u. We also find such marked parano- 
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masiaé AS ToTapol . . . AMTOTOUWS, V. 23 5 
arTpamov . . . TpomLos, V, 10; orevoywpiav 

. oTevacovres, V. 33 ptoous potas, 
Xl. 6; podocia . . . mpoodoKia, XVil. 12 5 
dpya... ya, XIV. 5. 

x. Balanced clauses and assimilated 
endings (zapicwors, mapopoiwors, Arist. 
‘Rhet.’ iii, g) occur in almost every 


chapter: as mapodetow . . . cvvodeicu, 
Vi. 223 etddwoe . . . SwdevTay, XI. IT; 
mai... eumarypov. . . wavyvious, XIl. 
25, &c. 


2. Yet with all this Hellenic culture, 
this knowledge of the wealth of Greek 
vocabulary, and this power of putting its 
plasticity to the test by the invention of 
new derivatives, it is doubtful whether the 
writer does not fall into actual mistakes 
as to the meaning of words. It is, for 
instance, almost certain that he makes 
a wrong use of peradAciw. The verb 
means ‘to mine’ (as in Deut. vili. 9, 
LXX.), but the writer twice over (iv. 12 ; 
Xvi. 25) uses it in the sense of ‘ex- 
change’ (Vulg. ¢vansvertit), as though 
he confused it with peradAodw,  Simi- 
larly he uses the word qiAdyvxos in the 
sense of “lover of souls** (xi, 26), 
whereas in classic Greek it has no 
other sense than that of ‘cowardly’ 
(‘clinging to life’). 

3. The rhythm of the writer is very 
peculiar. The balanced antitheses of 
which we have spoken shew, to a marked 
extent, the influence of Hebrew paral- 
lelism (as in i. 13 il, 1-63 Vil. 17-21; 
xi. 9, 10, &c.); and yet the rhythmic 
clauses constantly recall the Greek iam- 
bic and hexameter, as well as the strophes 
and antistrophes, and the free asynartete 
metres of the Greek choruses. Thus 
we find such endings and beginnings as 
ovvaroXero Oupois (x. 3); adtiv éx Tovev 
éppvaaro (x. 9); «Oyxe tpavas (xX. 21); 
aidve didocPar (xviii. 4), &c. We are 
expressly told by Epiphanius that the 
book was written stichometrically (‘De 
Mens. et Pond.’ iv.), for he calls it a 
ortixnpys BiBdos. Nicephorus says that 
it contained 1100 oriyo.. In the Alex- 
andrian MS. there are only 1098; but 
it is probable, from the additions found 
in the Vulgate, that one or two may 
have accidentally dropped out; as, for 
instance, in 1, 15. We may say in 
general that the style is neither prose 
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nor poetry, but the highly artificial rhe- 
toric of a decadent period, which is put 
into the mouth of all interlocutors alike. 

GENERAL CHARACTER.—I. The method 
of treatment which is adopted through- 
out shews that the author of the Book of 
Wisdom is fanciful rather than imagina- 
tive. He entirely lacks that fusing ‘ esem- 
plasti.’ power of imagination which 
enables great writers, like Milton and 
Dante, to compress an image into a 
single word or line. His effects are 
produced, not by one powerful deline- 
ation, but by the accumulation ox parti- 
culars. His causal connexions (espe- 
cially the incessant yap) are often loose. 
His forte is poetical description far more 
than sustained reasoning. With great 
rhetorical power he frequently becomes 
fantastic, and sometimes almost gro- 
tesque, in his combinations and descrip- 
tions. He passes lightly over difficul- 
ties; manipulates history by a purely 
subjective process; and leaves many au- 
tinomies not only unsolved, but even 
unnoticed. In studying the book it is 
impossible to resist a doubt that the 
tumultuous verbiage sometimes shrouds 
indefiniteness of conception. The writer 
is stronger as a stylist than as a logician. 
He is an eclectic without clear concep- 
tion or definite system. Throughout 
the historical section of his book he is at 
his best as regards the force of his ex- 
pressions and the energy of his fancy, 
but at his worst as regards wearisome 
detail, tasteless exaggerations, hagadistic 
credulity, and narrow particularism. The 
vague obscurity of many passages is 
not due to deficient powers of expres- 
sion, but to the want of precision in the 
writer's thoughts. The lack of simpli- 
city betrayed by the exaggerations of 
the style—its occasional pomposity and 
its artificial elaborateness—is found also 
in the method of treatment. The book 
is in many respects the most valuable of 
the apocryphal writings. The author 
was abler, more eloquent, and more 


1 “Tl touche a tout, il ne développe rien. 
La Sapience de Salomon niaffecte pas les 
aljures d’une discussion raisonnée et scientifique. 
Elle a les qualités et les défauts de ce dilettantisme 
rhétorigue qui est le caractére propre de la 
littérature philosophique des Grecs des siécles de 
la décadence.”’ (Reuss.) 
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profound than the Son of Sirach; and 
his style, with all its faults, is superior 
to that of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Books 
of Maccabees, which have something of 
the same character. Still the Book 
of Wisdom is, as a whole, far inferior to 
the humblest of the canonical writings. 
It resembles in many particulars the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, but that Epistle 
is incomparably more logical, more 
truthful, more original, and more rich 
in divine instructiveness than the best 
efforts of the pseudo-Solomon. 

2. But though the writer is neither 
faultless nor inspired, he has high claims 
on our respect and gratitude, and his 
book is the most beautiful and important 
work of Jewish Alexandrianism : for 

i. He combines his Hellenic training 
with Hebraic faithfulness. 

a. He had evidently been a student of 
Greek philosophy, especially of Plato and 
the Stoics, This is proved by such expres- 
sions as IIpdvo.a, xiv. 3, xvil. 2; mvedpa 
voepov and Xerrdv, povoyeves, edkivytor, 
moAvupepés, Vil. 22; dunxew Kal ywpely de 
mdvTwv, Vil. 24; An apoppos, Xl. 17 ; 
duotkeiy, vill. 1, &c.4 To these we may 
add the mention of the four cardinal 
virtues: cwdpootvn, Ppdvycis, duka1ocvvy, 
avépeta, vill, 7;7 the Platonic doctrine 
of the pre-existence of souls (vil. 1; 
vill. 19, 20); the description of the body 
as the tabernacle (cxjvos) of the soul 
(ix. 15);% the notion that the body is 
the source of sin (i. 4; vill. 20); and the 
cosmogonic views indicated by such 
words as oroxela and ovoracis Kdopov 
(vil. 17). The conceptions that there is 
a soul of the world (i. 7 ; vii. 24; vill. I) ; 


1 See the notes on these passages. 

2 These are also found in Philo, ‘Leg. 
Allegg.’ i. 19, and in 4 Macc. i. 18, v. 22, xv. 7, 
where evoéBeia stands for ppdvnois. See Ewald, v. 
480, &e. 

3 pOaprdy yap cGua Bapiver Wux7ny, Kar Bpider 
7) ye@des oKivos vody moAVppoyT ida, ix. 15. This 
is a clear reminiscence of Phzedo, p. 81, c.: 
euBpibes 5é ye TodTO olecOar xpi elvan kal Bapd 
Kal ye@des Kal dpardy’ d 5H Kal Exovoa H To1adTH 
wx Bapbverot. The chief Stoze elements are 
the conceptions of ‘ Providence’ (xiv. 3 ; xvii. 
2); the soul of the world (vii. 24), and the 
inherent dignity of manhood (xii. 8). The 
chief Platonic conceptions are those of ‘matter’ 
(xi. 17) ; pre-existence (viii. 20); the ‘ prison- 
house of the body’ (ix. 15), and its natural 
sinfulness (i. 4.3 vill. 20). 
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that God “has ordered all things in mea- 
sure, and number, and weight” (xi. 20) ; 
and that God is rod KdAAovs yeveordpxns 
(xiii. 3), are derived from Greek and 
not from Hebrew sources. The Sorites 
in vi. 17-20 shews an acquaintance with 
Greek forms of logic, and the selection 
of epithets in the characterisation of 
Wisdom (vii. 22-26) is probably founded 
on Stoic models. 

8. Yet, though thus saturated with 
Greek culture, the writer remains a 
rigidly orthodox Jew. “The stuff is still 
Hebrew, but shot, as it were, with hues 
reflecting the light of Western specula- 
tion.” Even when he adopts the lan- 
guage of Greek philosophy, he is not 
betrayed into dangerous errors, but con- 
fines himself within limits in which he 
can claim, at least by fair inference, the 
support of Old Testament revelation. 
He sees that Philosophy could not teach 
the idea of the True God (xiii. 9). Philo 
and Josephus were alike anxious to 
present Judaism to the Greek world 
in an attractive form, as an intelli- 
gent and philosophic religion. Jose- 
phus, in his ‘ Antiquities,’ perpetually 
endeavours to colour and to smooth 
down everything which would have been 
shocking to refined prejudices, and thus 
he assimilates the worthies, the insti- 
tutions, and the history of Judaism to 
Greek and Roman models, so far as 
this was at all possible. Philo, by the 
aid of an allegorical system, which he 
perpetually tells us that he did not in- 
vent,” but which had already been used 
by Aristobulus, and which was, so to 
speak, in the air, made Moses the pre- 
cursor of Plato. The writer of the Book 
of Wisdom, so far from shewing any 
such anxiety, speaks of the views and 
practices of the whole heathen world 
with a scorn and indignation as severe 
as that of the sternest Apostles. 


1 On this last passage see Gfrorer, ‘ Philo,’ ii. 
212: ‘‘Ein schones Bild das schon ftir sich 
allein, ohne andere Beweise fiir einen Helleni- 
stischen Verfasser unseres Buches sprechen 
wiirde ; denn in keinen jiidaischen Schrift wird 
man je die Schonheit im griechischen Sinne 
gepriesen finden.” 

2 “De Septen.,’ 18, 19. ‘De Vit. contempl.’ 
3. (See many other passages referred to by 
Zeller, ‘ Philos.’ iii. 225 ; Siegfried, ‘ Philo,’ 
26.) 
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ii. His Judaism is specifically Alex- 
andrian, and he moves within the same 
circle of conceptions as his compatriot 
Philo. But though he exaggerates the 
historic narrative of Moses, he does not 
allegorise it away until nothing literal is 
left, as was the manner of Philo. It is 
clear that he approaches more nearly 
than Philo to the Christian verities, and 
departs less widely from the truths 
which he had learnt from the Scriptures 
of his fathers. 

iii He has used expressions which 
are so full of value that they are freely 
adopted, whether from him or inde- 
‘pendently, by the writers of the New 
‘Testament. We find in him such words 
as miotis, €Amis, ayarav. He constantly 
recognises the Fatherhood of God. St. 
John has, in common with the author, 
onpela Kal tépara (John iv. 455 Wisd. 
vill. 8) ; eis TOV aidva ( John il. Les 
Wisd. v. 15); a&wor ydp ioe (Rev. ill. 4; 
comp. Wisd.' iii. 5). St. Peter uses é 
psp. ersxoms (1 Pet. ii, 12; comp. 
Wisd- 14, 7); _ St. Paul adopts the beau- 
tiful combination xdpis Kat eos (1 Tim. 
i, 2; Wisd. ili, 9, iv. 15). The word 
mavorhia, with the general description 
which it suggests (Wisd. v. 17-23); the 
allusion to the potter and the clay in 
Wisd. xv. 7; the remark that the visible 
reveals the invisible (Wisd. xiii. 5); and 
the description of the ruinous effects of 
idolatry (Wisd. xiv.), bear some resem- 
blance to more than one passage of 
St. Paul (see Eph. vi. 13-17; Rom. i 
20, ix. 20-23, and i, 24-27), though 
we cannot (with Nitzsch) go so far as 
to say that they have suggested them. 
There are several turns of expression in 
the Epistle of St. James which make it 
highly probable that he had read and 
that he valued the Book of Wisdom.? 
Lastly, the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: was undoubtedly acquainted 
with this book, and made some use of 
it. Words so striking as moAvpepds and 
aravyacua (Wisd. vil. 22, 26), with the 


* On his partial approximation to the allegoric 
method (as in i, 13, 143; xvi. 6, 73 xviii. 24, 
&c ), see Gfrorer, ‘ Philo,’ ii. 207 fg. 

* Compare James i. 5 with Wisdom viii. 21. 
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train’ of thought which they suggest, are 
found in Heb. i. 1-3, and could only 
have been derived from this book. ‘The 
connexion of the Word with a sword is 
found alike in Wisd. xviii. 22 and Heb. 


iv. 12. In both books ‘death’ is con- 
nected with the devil (Wisd. i 24; 
Heb. ii. 14). The phrase zoos pera- 


voias (Wisd, xil. 10; Heb. xii. 17); the 
application of the word 6eparwy to 
Moses (Wisd. xviii. 21; Heb. ili 5); 
and the conception of “‘ the heart-search- 
ing eye of God” (Wisd. i. 6; Heb. iv. 
12), are common to both. So also are 
the words irdcracis, péxpe TéAovs, TeAEL- 
orys, BeBaiwors, mpddpoy.os, etcodos, €k- 
Baors (in the sense of ‘outcome’ or 
‘death’); evapectos, duiavtos, peretéOn 
(of Enoch, Wisd. iv. 10; Heb. xi. 5), 
and many more.t To whatever extent 
the importance of these facts may be 
minimised, it remains true that the 
writer of this book had an honourable 
share in moulding the religious phrase- 
ology in which the Gospel was ulti- 
mately to be preached. ‘‘ In the nervous 
energy of his proverbial style,’ says 
Ewald, “‘and in the depth of his repre- 
sentation, we have a premonition of 

John, and in the conception of 
heathenism a preparation for St. Paul, 
like a warm rustle of the spring ere its 
time is fully come.” ? 

iv. Lastly, the book marks the highest 
point of religious knowledge attained by 
the Jews in the period between the close 
of the Old Testament canon and the 
beginning of the Gospel dispensation. 
It approaches the truth of an individual 
immortality beyond the grave (il. 23; 
Vill. 17 5° XV, 33 Vi 16) it Expresses 
the nature of God as being predomi- 
nantly ‘love’ (xi. 26; xi Io); 1 
represents love as the final law of cre- 
ation (vil. 22, 233 xl. 24-26); and in 
its picture of the righteous sufferer it 
almost attains (however unconsciously) 
to a prophetic picture of the death of 


1 Nachtigal and others have supposed a 
reference to the Book of Wisdom in Luke xi. 
49, 7) copia Tod Gcod cimevy. But though the book 
is quoted by Clemens of Alexandria under the 
title 7 ela copia (‘ Strom.’ iv. 16), the passage 
in St. Luke only bears a very remote resemblance 
to Wisdom ii, 12-20. See too Stier, ‘ Die 
Apokryphen,’ p. 186 ff. 

2 ‘Hist. of Israel,’ v. 484 (E. Tr.). 
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Christ (ii. 13-20).! Whatever may be our 
estimate of the book in other respects, 
it undoubtedly holds an important posi- 
tion in the Pracparatio Evangelica—the 
development of thought and of circum- 
stances which prepared the way for the 
Gospel of Christ. 

v. But the greatest theological advance 
in this book is shewn by the writer’s 
eschatology. Before the Christian era 
Paganism had almost lost that belief in 
the immortality of the soul which many 
Greeks and Romans had derived partly 
from the reasonings of Plato, and partly 
from their contact with Oriental theo- 
‘sophies.2- Even Cicero, when writing 
familiarly to his friends, and speaking as 
a citizen, shews that he scarcely believed 
the doctrine.* By writers like Juvenal 
and Seneca it is more or less entirely 
set aside.* By all except the most en- 
lightened of the early Jews it seems to 
have been but dimly apprehended. But 
it gained strength during the Babylonian 
Captivity, until in Ezekiel and Daniel we 
find it clearly intimated ; and in the days 
of our Lord the Pharisees had come to 
believe not only in the immortality of 
the soul, but even in the resurrection 
of the body. ‘Tacitus was struck with 
the hold which this doctrine had taken 
upon their minds.® It must have been 
prevalent in the days of the Maccabees, 
or it would have been impossible to 
‘celebrate a solemn service on behalf of 
the dead. Yet even in the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus the expressions used are 
vague and inconsistent, and: are to be 
interpreted by views far more indefinite 
than the actual words connote to us.’ 
Of the resurrection of the body there is 
scarcely even an ambiguous trace. But 
in thé writer of the Book of Wisdom 
we see greater decision with respect to 
these subjects. He says nothing about 
resurrection, but he believes that immor- 
tality is conferred by virtue and wisdom ; 


1 «Quorum in uno, qui appellatur Sapzentza 
Salomonis, passio Christi apertissime prophe- 
tatur.” (Aug. ‘De Civ. Dei,’ xvii. 20, § 1.) 

2° Pausanias, ‘ Messeniaca,’ xxxil. 

SuGicwe rouCluent.lxis 

4 Juv. ‘Sat.’ ii. 149 ; Senec. ‘ Ep.’ 24. 

watacre bist. Vs 5, 

6 2 Macc, xii. 44. 

Ze Ecclussevile v7 3. Vile 9275) 20.5) xe 1915 
‘xlvili. 11, &c. 
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and although some of his expressions 
might be referred to an immortal re- 
membrance, in other places he teaches 
that holy souls shall enjoy a conscious 
blessedness hereafter in the presence of 
God ;? not, perhaps, in mortal bodies, but 
in a sort of disembodied light.2 It is 
equally clear that he believed in a state 
of future retribution for the wicked, 
which he describes as thick darkness 
and hopeless death. There is, indeed, 
a formal contradiction between some of 
the terms he uses, since in some places 
he says that the wicked shall be de- 
stroyed and annihilated, body and soul 
(i. 11), and yet that they shall be in con- 
scious pain (iv. 18-20). Bretschneider 
and others have tried to reconcile the 
discrepancy by the notion of a purgatory 
which is to end.in annihilation ; Grimm 
and others, by regarding the “ destruc- 
tion” (i. 12) spoken of as “the second 
death” (Rev. 11. 11)—a moral extinction, 
which Philo also describes as ‘‘ an endless 
death.” * It may be considered doubtful 
whether the views of the writer went 
beyond a belief in the continuance of 
some sort of retribution beyond the grave, 
and he sometimes seems to mingle the 
conceptions of the posthumous condem- 
nation of the bad by the living with 
those of a divine judgment pronounced 
upon the soul immediately after death. 

vi. In one respect, however, the Book 
of Wisdom shews retrogression rather 
than progress. The very heart —the 
purest centre—of the religion of Israel, 
as represented by the Prophets, was the 
Messianic hope. It was the conviction 
that a Divine Deliverer would set them 
free from all perplexities, and—~in spite 
of the miseries of the ideal “ Just Man,” 
as represented by suffering Israel—would 
vindicate His people, would redeem 
them from:the hand of their enemies, 
and would fulfil to the utmost the great 
promises made to their fathers. ‘This 
hope had sustained the heart of the 

1 See Wisdom i. 1s) ohn BR, ORES shhh, Testi 2 
VER a AV LO-Wee Sis) Werk 5 (3) Vien hoe O vii: 
173; Xv. 3. 

2 Wisdom iii. 7. 

3 Wisdom i, 12, 16; li.25 35 ili. 11, 183 v.14, 
TSipeVie LOE x Vile Ie 

4 Philo, ‘ De poster, Caini,’ § 3; ‘Leg. Allegg.’ 
i. 33 (Opp. i. 65). See Siegfried, pp. 252, 299. 
Compare Prayer of Manasses, v. 13 
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Chosen People in the midst of their 
most overwhelming trials. The ex- 
pected Messiah was, to some extent, 
national and exclusive, but the greatest 
prophets had admitted that He should 
not only dash the nations in pieces like 
a potter’s vessel, but that he should be 
a Light to lighten the Gentiles. But 
during the period which followed the 
Captivity, and among the Jews who were 
most imbued with foreign influences, 
this hope (as is the case among many 
modern Jews) had altogether vanished, 
or had become indistinct in its outlines. 
In the Book of Wisdom, as in Ecclesi- 
asticus, there is no personal and no 
suffering Messiah. ‘The Messianic hope 
has come to mean nothing but the domi- 
nance of Israel and the universal wor- 
ship of Jehovah (Wisd. ill. 8; v. 16; 
vili. 14).1 Mention is made, indeed, of 
‘“‘a faithful prophet” in 1 Macc. xiv. 41 ; 
but on the whole the advent of a Divine 
Deliverer of the tribe of David has been 
merged, alike by Philo ? and by the other 
writers of the Apocrypha,? into a vast, 
a dazzling, and an incoherent dream. 
Even in the Psalms of Solomon there is 
a Messianic kingdom, but there is no 
Messiah. What the Jew had gained in 
culture by contact with heathendom, he 
had lost in faith. The nation, after the 
Maccabean struggle, began to settle on 
its lees, content for the most part with 
religious formalism and material comfort. 


(‘ QuIS ?’) 
The consideration of the book itself— 
its style and language, its contents and 


II. AUTHOR OF THE BOOK. 


1 Compare Ecclus. iv. 153 x. 13 3 xxxv. 17— 
19, and passim. 

7 In Philo the conception of the Logos 
supersedes that of the Messiah. Perhaps the 
nearest approach to Messianism in his writings 
is found in ‘De Execrat.’ (Opp. i. 435, 436.) 
See Ewald, v. 307-312. 

5 The chief expectations are a recall of the 
Dispersion and a revival of Prophecy (Bar, ii. 
34, 353 iv. 36: 2 Macc. ii. 18); the conversion 
of the heathen (Tobit xiii. 11-18 ; xiv. 6, 7); the 
endless glory of Israel (Ecclus. xxxvii. 25, 
xliv. 13; 2 Esdras vi. 56-59) ; the coming of 
Elijah (Ecclus. xlviii. 10, 11) ; universal peace 
(Jecclus, i, 23, 24). See on this subject Hilgen- 
feld, ‘De Messia Judaeorum ;? Drummond, ‘’The 
Jewish Messiah ;’ Oehler in Herzog, s. v. Mes- 
sias; Hambiirger, ‘Talm. Worterb.,’ s. v. Mes- 
sias ; Gratz, ‘Gesch. d. Juden,’ 217 fg.; Weill, 
‘Le Judaisme,’ iv. 401-483, &c. 
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tone of thought—has already shewn us 
some facts about the author. It enables 
us to affirm with confidence that he was 
an Alexandrian Jew of cultivated intel- 
lect, who was familiar with the Old 
Testament in the Septuagint Version, 
and who had some acquaintance with 
Greek literature and philosophy. He 
had at least a smattering of scientific 
knowledge, or at any rate was acquainted 
with the names and subjects of various 
sciences (vii. 17-20; viii. 8) which 
had been successfully developed in the 
heathen world (xiii. 9). He was familiar 
with the charm of art (xiv. 14, 18), even 
in its highest developments (xv. 4,5). He 
was also capable of nice discrimination 
between the different grades of idolatry, 
and could treat with relative tolerance 
its least ignoble forms (xiii. 1-9). He 
had, in some form or other, become 
acquainted with the speculations of Eu- 
hemerus as to the origin of some forms 
of idolatry from reverence to ancestors 
or passionate affection for lost relatives 
(xiv. 15), or the apotheosis of rulers 
(xiv. 16, 17). He had heard of the 
speculations of Epicureans (ii. 6-9) and 
Materialists (ii. 2-5). He had grasped 
the Hellenic conception of the beauty of 
the external world, and of the inferences 
which that beauty suggests (xili. 7-9). 
He was not unacquainted with moral 
speculation (xvii. 11) and psychological 
analysis (xvi. 12). All these circum- 
stances make it certain that the book 
could not have been written by a Fales- 
tinian Jew. ‘The special familiarity with 
Egyptian animal-worship (xv. 18), and 
with the manufacture not only of clay 
idols, but of these idols deceitfully 
coloured and gilded to imitate metal 
(xv. 9), indicates a writer whose home 
was in Egypt. The Jews of Palestine 
cherished an almost fanatical hatred 
against the “wisdom of Javan.” They 
maintained that the subtlest elements of 
spiritual truth evaporated in the crucible 
of an unhallowed language. They said 
that the God of Shem could not speak in 
the unblessed accents of the sons of 
Japheth. As a counter-manifesto to 
the exultation of the Alexandrian Jews 
on the publication of the Law in Greek, 
they kept that anniversary as a fast, and 
said that it was a day of evil omen, as 
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deadly as that on which Israel had 
danced around the golden calf (Frankel, 
‘Vorstudien,’ i. 61). It was the aspira- 
tion of the learned Rabbi Jochanan Ben 
Napuchah to unite the za//ith of Shem 
with the fallivm of Japheth (Midr. 
Rabba, § xxxvi. on Gen. ix. 23; Jer. 
Sotah, ad jin., &c.). But in these 
larger and more liberal views the school 
of Gamaliel stood alone among the Jews 
of Palestine. The narrower Rabbis 
placed Greek learning under the same 
category as Egyptian thaumaturgy, and 
declared that, if Greek knowledge could 
be sought at all, it could only be at 
times which belonged neither to the day 
nor to the night (Menachoth, gg. 2). 
The fury which assailed the whole career 
of Gamaliel’s greatest pupil—the Apostle 
to the Gentiles—was due in great mea- 
sure to the Heaven-taught universality 
of sympathy which made him enter into 
the feelings and sympathise with the 
gifts of the Gentiles. 

We may conclude with certainty that 
the book is xot a translation. If it had 
not been written in Greek, it could not 
have abounded in the assonances and pa- 
ronamasiae by which it is characterised.” 
A translation may, indeed, occasionally 
and accidentally fall into such a mode 
of expression, but in no faithful transla- 
tion could they possibly be of frequent 
occurrence.® 

1. From all this it is clear, without 
any further argument, that we may at 
once set aside the pseudonym of SoLo- 
MON. It is highly improbable that the 
writer ever intended any one of his 
readers to suppose that he was reading 
the actual words of the wise king. The 
book was written as a manifesto, a 
polemic, an exhortation to contempo- 
raries who had apostatised from Judaism 
into materialism, or idolatry, or open 


1 Tt has been mistakenly supposed that 
Nachmanides professed to have seen a Hebrew 
original of the book ; what he had seen was 
a translation of it into Hebrew. (Grimm, p. 9.) 

2 See Jer. ‘ Praef. in libr. Sal.’ 

3 For instance, in the LXX. (Ps. xiii. 3) we 
have AxpewOnoav? od oT: Toey xXpnoTdTATA. 
In our own Anglican version we have ‘‘ He 
that wavereth is like a wave of the sea’’ (Jas. 
i. 6). But there are more phenomena of this 
kind in the Book of Wisdom than in all the 
LXX. put together. 
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immorality. The adoption of the name 
of Solomon belongs only to the literary 
form, and could neither have deceived, 
nor was for a moment intended to de- 
ceive, the contemporaries for whom the 
book was written. The supposed Solo- 
monian authorship is only introduced in a 
direct and secondary manner (vil. 1-21 ; 
vill. 10-16 ; ix. 7, 8). In highly uncri- 
tical periods the pseudonym may have 
been taken for a reality, but it is at 
least doubtful whether the abler Fathers 
(Clemens of Alexandria, Didymus, 
Origen), in quoting passages from the 
book as being by ‘Solomon, meant 
this popular reference to be regarded 
as a critical decision.! A modern writer 
might traditionally assign a passage of 
Ecclesiastes to Solomon, or of one of the 
later Psalms to David, in a sermon or 
general allusion, merely with reference to 
ordinary custom, and yet he would think 
it hard if this were treated as represent- 
ing a deliberate and critical opinion as 
to the authorship. The title ‘Wisdom of 
Solomon’ in the Syriac, Arabic, and other 
versions, is so far from indicating a real 
belief as to the authorship, that the 
Syriac version distinctly mentions the 
opinion that the name was only as- 
sumed, The Vulgate calls it Leber Sapz- 
entiae. Even Jerome, in his preface to 
the book, speaks of it as ‘pseudepigra- 
phus. That any modern critic should 
have supported the Solomonian author- 
ship (as was done by J. A. Schmid in 
1858), only proves that in the nine- 
teenth century writers can still be found 
to maintain a preconceived hypothesis, 
so absurd as to need no refutation. A 
theory given up by St. Jerome and 
St. Augustine as untenable even in their 
day, need not delay us now.? 

The writer was probably induced to 
adopt his transparent pseudonym be- 
cause ‘Solomon’ had become a sort of 


1 Similarly St. Augustine sometimes quotes it 
as Scripture (‘ De Civ. Dei,’ xi. 10, § 1), and yet 
was well aware (Id. xvii. 20, § 1) that it was 
not by Solomon. Some confusion has been 
introduced into the question by the fact that all 
the five Sapiential books (Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles, Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus) are con- 
stantly referred in a general way to ‘ Solomon.’ 

2 <¢Non autem esse ipsius (Salomonis) non 
dubitant doctiores.” (Aug. ‘ De Civ. Dei,’ xvii. 


20, § 1.) 
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collective name for all sapiential Hebrew 
literature, just as all Psalms were col- 
lected under the name of David, and 
Greek fables were usually assigned to 
ZEsop. It was traditionally supposed 
that Solomon was a master of all wis- 
dom (Eccles. i. 16, &c.; Ecclus. xlvii. 
133 Wisd. vii. 17-21 ; Jos., ‘Antt.’ 
ji. 5). All known Hebrew proverbs of 
any value had been collected under his 
name. It was therefore naturally bor- 
rowed by the writer of a book who so 
many centuries later handled some of the 
same topics in something of the same 
style. As the Book of Ecclesiastes is 
written from the standpoint of Solomon 
in his old age, weariness, and repent- 
ance, the author of the Book of Wisdom 
makes him speak as a king yet youth- 
ful and innocent (viii. 10).1_ This gave 
a sort of ideal weight to his appeal to 
rulers, as well as to his denunciation 
of the Epicureanism, which the Hel- 
lenising apostates whom he has in view 
may possibly have supported by a misuse 
of passages quoted from the Book of 
Ecclesiastes.” 

2. St. Augustine’s conjecture that the 
book was written by JEsus, SON OF 
Stracu (‘De doctr. Christ.’ ii, 8), may 
be left without further notice, because it 
has found no follower, and was even 
withdrawn by the writer himself (‘ Re- 
ttactt,’ in 4). 

3. The perverse hypothesis (?) of 
J. M. Faber that the book was written 
by ZERUBBABEL (!) may be noted in 
passing, as a literary curiosity. 

4. Lutterbeck suggested that the au- 
thor was the philosophic and Hellenising 
Jew ARISTOBULUS, the friend of Ptolemy 
Philometor. But we know nothing. of 
the writings of Aristobulus except from 
fragments preserved by Eusebius in the 
‘ Praeparatio Evangelica.’ ‘There is no- 
thing in these fragments, beyond a single 
commonplace of Alexandrian philosophy, 
which lends any probability to the con- 
jecture. Aristobulus, “‘ King Ptolemeus’ 
master” (2 Macc. i. 10), who lived in 
such intimate relations with the Egyptian 
royal family, could never have written 
vi. 1-5 ; nor does the highly prosperous 

1 Ewald, ‘Gesch. ili. 2, 553. 

* For special passages which Solomon could 
not have written, see ix. 8; xv. 4, 14. 
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condition of the Jews under Ptolemy 
Philometor accord with the general tone 
of a book which implies that “the 
righteous,” z.¢ all orthodox and faithful 
Jews, were liable to violent persecutions 
(ii, FO; ili, to 5 xiL.22, &¢.), 

5. Nor again can the book be by 
PHILO, as was conjectured by “nonnull 
scriptorum veterum” (Jer.), Nicolas of 
Lyra, Luther, Strigel, Calovius, and 
others.1 We can assign decisive reasons 
for the rejection of this opinion. It is 
true, of course, that the writer moves 
within the general circle of Philonian 
conceptions,” and also that the few 
political indications of the book suit 
well with the era of Philo: but 

(1.) The style of the book is wholly 
unlike that of Philo. It is more living, 
impassioned, and eloquent, while at the 
same time it is more rhythmical, artificial, 
and euphuistic. The structure of the 
periods is in general far simpler, while 
at the same time it is more poetic and 
ornamental. 

(2.) The. treatment of Scripture mate- 
vial is different. The author of the 
Book of Wisdom is more of a Hagadist 
than Philo; ze he makes greater use of 
the Jewish Hagadoth, or traditional exten- 
sions of the Mosaic history. Philo alle- 
gorises rather than exaggerates. Pseudo- 
Solomon exaggerates rather than alle- 
gorises. It seems strange that any com- 
mentator who is at all familiar with 
Philo’s habitual method of dealing with 
Scripture should suppose that he could 
possibly have written a book of which 
the method is so un-Philonian as that of 
the Book of Wisdom.’ 

(3.) Philo rarely quotes the Psalms or 


1 The Muratorian Canon has *‘ Sapientia ab 
amicis Salomonis scripta,” and Dr. Tregelles 
conjectures that trd @fAwvos may have been 
corrupted in the original Greek into tmd ¢gfrAwy 
({ Journ. of Philolog.’ 1855, p. 37). Reuss 
contents himself with the remark that the assign- 
ment of the book to Philo by St. Jerome and 
others ‘‘prouve seulement que étude de la 
philosophie philonienne était fort peu avancée 
encore.” (Introd. p. 505.) 

2 See notes on i. 4 ; vill. 19, 20, &c. Siegfried, 
©Philo,’ pp. 222, 223: 

3 In Philo the symbol is everything ; the fact 
little or nothing. This is not at all true of the 
author of Wisdom. He scarcely goes beyond 
the strictest limits of the Old Testament when 
he identifies the serpent of Paradise with the 
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the Prophets. In pseudo-Solomon there 
are frequent allusions to both. 

(4.) The manner of the two writers is 
different. In reading Philo we are sail- 
ing amid “a dead sea of icy abstrac- 
tions ;” in reading pseudo-Solomon we 
move amid a series of burning pictures. 

(5.) The przlosophy of the two writers 
is different. In Pseudo-Solomon we 
find no trace of two conceptions which 
in Philo’s writings are predominant and 
fundamental—namely, the trichotomy of 
human nature (see notes vili. 19; ix. 
15, &c.)! and the doctrine of ideas.” 

(6.) The terminology of the writers is 
different. In pseudo-Solomon the word 
‘Logos’ has-none of the prominence 
which it has in Philo. There is no 
speculation about the Logos, nor is it to 
the same extent hypostatised. In ix. 2, 
xl, 17, XVi. 12, Xviil. 15, pseudo-Solo- 
mon hardly goes beyond the limits of 
the Old Testament. 

(7.) The twowritersare not evenagreed 
in their view of Wisdom, for in Philo Wis- 
dom is almost identical with the Logos 
(Gfrorer, CPiilo a, 213,; see - * Tee. 
Allegg.’ [Opp. i. 56] ; ‘ Det. pot. insid.’ 
§ 31 [Opp. i. 213]; ‘De profug.’ § 20; 
Siegfried, ‘Philo,’ p. 222)—a thought on 
which the author of ‘ Wisdom’ does not 
touch. 

(8.) The ¢heology of the two writers 
is different. Both recognise the pre- 
dominant love of God, but pseudo- 
Solomon believes in an evil spirit (ii. 24), 
whom Philo ignores. They take different 
views of the Serpent in Paradise (ii. 24, 
Philo, ‘ De Mund. Opif.’ 56 ; ‘ De Agric.’ 
o2;3%°teg, Allegg.’ iii,/21), and of the 
brazen serpent, which pseudo-Solomon 
takes literally (xvi. 5, 7), and Philo re- 
gards as a symbol of sober-mindedness 
(*DeAgric. 21; * Leg, Allegg.’ ii. 20). 

(9.) Further, there are several minor 
discrepancies between Philo and this 


devil (ii. 24) ; or describes the brazen serpent as 
‘*a symbol of salvation” (xvi. 5-7) ; or calls the 
pillar of salt ‘‘a monument of an unbelieving 
soul” (x. 7). He goes a little farther in passages 
like x. 10-17; xvii. 21: but even there he 
scarcely approaches the manner of Philo, The 
nearest resemblance is in xviil, 24. 

1 Philo, ‘De Congr.’ 6; ‘ Leg. Allegg.,’ i. 22. 
Gfrérer, i. 382. Siegfried, 235-242. Dahne, 
i, 288. 

2 See especially Philo, ‘ De Vict. offerent.’ 13. 
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WHEL: Si In Vil. 2's, 'Vill, 20 [9 xin ag) 
xvi. 14. Both writers deal ably with 
the origin of idolatry (xii. xiii.; Philo, 


‘De Monarch.’ i, 1-3); but even on 
this point it will be seen from the notes 
that their views are not identical. 

We may then regard it as certain that 
Philo did not write the Book of Wisdom, 
which is not included in the list of his 
books either by Eusebius (‘ H. E.’ ii. 18), 
or by Jerome (‘ Catal. Script. Eccl.’). 

6. Little need be said about the sup- 
position of Drusius, Wernsdorf, &c., 
that the Book of Wisdom was written, 
or edited (Bellarmin, Huetius, &c.) by 
the ELDER PHILo; for of that writer we 
know next to nothing, and Josephus 
names him as @ heathen who had written 
about the Jews (‘c. Ap.’ 1. 23). Whether 
this Philo be the same as the author 
who wrote a Greek poem about Jerusalem 
is uncertain, and is a matter of little 
importance.! 

7. Only one other name has been 
suggested. Noack attributed the book 
to APoLtos.2, That Apollos could not 
have written it after his conversion is 
abundantly evident, but Dean Plumptre 
has argued with great ingenuity that he 
wrote it before his conversion. His two 
papers on the subject were published in 
the ‘Expositor’ (vol. i. pp. 329, 409), 
and, like all the works of the learned 
author, are full of ingenuity. He points 
out (x) resemblances of thought be- 
tween the Book of Wisdom and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (which, in com- 
mon with an increasing number of 
critics, he accepts as the work of 
Apollos). (2.) Affinity of language be- 
tween both books and the writings of 
Philo. (3.) The fact that both the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and that of 
Clemens Romanus to the Romans shew 
an acquaintance with the Book of 
Wisdom, Clemens being the first Chris- 
tian writer who quotes or notices it. 
(4.) The style of the Book of Wisdom 
resembles what we should expect of 
Apollos from the reference to him in 
Acts xviii. 24-28. (5.) Apollos, like 
the writer of this book, was a cultivated 


1 See Fabricius, ‘ Bibl. Graec.’ iii. 736. 

2 ¢Der Ursprung des. Christenthums,’ i. 222. 
Noack supposes that Apollos wrote it with the 
help of the Apostle Paul! 
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Alexandrian Jew, acquainted with the 
works of Philo, or at least with his 
familiar conceptions, and (assuming him 
to have written the Epistle to the He- 
brews) fond of stately words and sen- 
tences, yet so modest as to suppress his 
own name. (6.) Clemens of Rome is 
familiar both with the Book of Wisdom 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
quotes them in near juxtaposition. (7.) 
They are united in the same sentence 
by Irenaeus (Euseb. ‘H. E.’ v. 26). 
Ably as the theory is elaborated, it falls 
to the ground when we remember (i.) 
that there is absolutely no resemblance 
between the general style of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and the Book of Wisdom ; 
(ii.) that the method of referring to the 
facts and words of the Old Testament is 
very different in the two books; and 
(iii.) that in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
we scarcely find a trace of the familiarity 
with Greek learning and _ philosophy 
which is so remarkable a feature of the 
Book of Wisdom. 

We must therefore give up all attempts 
to discover the actual name of the author 
of the Book of Wisdom. We must also 
reject three other vague conjectures re- 
specting him. 

a, There is not a tittle of evidence for 
the notion that he was one of the tradi- 
tional seventy translators of the Hebrew 
Bible into Greek. 

8. Nor can we infer that he belonged 
to the sect of the Therapeutae.1 No 
such inference can be drawn from ii. 
13-15, where preference is given to 
virtuous childlessness over wickedness 
abounding in offspring; nor from the 
declared superiority of brief and virtuous 
life to dishonoured age (iv. 8, 9); nor 
from the assumed direction to pray 
towards the sun (xvi. 28); nor in any 
other passage of the book. 

y. Nor can it be held that he was a 
Christian.2, There is no trace in the 
book of any knowledge of Christ; nor 
of the Incarnation; nor of the Atone- 
ment; nor of the Resurrection; nor 
indeed of any doctrine distinctly Chris- 
tian. How different is the writer’s tone 


nepee Gfrorer, ‘ Philo,’ ii. 265. Dahne, ¢ Alex. 
Rete ionsr aly ll. 170. Jost, ‘ Gesch. d. Judenth.’ 
i, 378. 

* Kirschbaum, Weisse, &c. 
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towards idolatry from that which breathes 
through the courteous and noble speech 
of St. Paul at Athens! Luther said of the 
book quite truly that it “ stark jiidele.” + 
Here and there (as ini, 13; il. 23 ; vil. 63 
Vili. 213 xiv. 3, &c.) the writer seems 
to have a theoretic glimpse of the truth 
so nobly stated by St. Peter and St. Paul, 
that “‘in every nation they who fear God 
and work righteousness are accepted of 
him” (Acts xi. 35), and that “ God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men, 
that they should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him and find 
him,” since we are all “the offspring 
of God” (Acts xvii. 26-29). But he 
has not sufficient grasp of this theoretic 
truth to save him from the narrowest 
and most repellent form of Jewish par- 
ticularism (vl. 4-73 X. 153 Xl. I-15; 
Xll, I9-22; XV. 2, 143 Xvill, I, and 
passim), to an extent which even leads 
him to misunderstand the plainest lessons 
and misinterpret the plainest facts of 
Jewish history (ili, 16-18; iv. 3-5; 
X.-xix. passim). In point of fact the 
Jehovah of the Book of Wisdom is 
essentially that which the New Testament 
teaches us that He is mof—namely, “a 
respecter of persons” (xi. ro).? If the 
writer’s eschatology shews some develop- 
ment in its apparent recognition of future 
retribution (iv. 19) and future blessedness 
(v. 1), and of a day of future reckoning 
(ili, 18 ; iv. 20), yet on the other hand 
he not only falls behind the writers of 
the New, but even below the prophets of 
the Old Testament, in the fact that he 
seems (as we have seen) wholly to 
have lost sight of that hope of a 
personal Messiah which is the very heart 
of the truest Judaism. In this he re- 
sembles Philo in one of the weakest of 
his religious characteristics. Salvation 
with the author of the Book of Wisdom 
consists in the attainment of wisdom. 
It is an arbitrary fancy which sees in the 
allusion to the Ark in xiv. 7, “blessed is 


1 See Ewald, ‘ Gesch.’ iii. §53. It is clear that 
the passages chiefly referred to (iii. 5 ; iv. 2, 10 ; 
NEUROMA & alts 204 788 G sal, Key ALS Seyi, 7) 
are quite insufficient to prove that the writer was 
a Christian. 

? This is all the more remarkable because the 
Wisdom-literature of the O. T. (Proverbs, Job, 
Ecclesiastes) is absolutely free from the taint of 
particularism. 
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the wood whereby righteousness cometh,” 
any real prevision of the Cross of Christ; 
nor is there anything which can be 
interpreted into a Christian reference in 
ll, 17-20 or v. 1-5. Thoughsome passages 
may perhaps be reckoned as “ unconscious 
prophecies,” one fact should be decisive : 
the book does not contain the faintest 
trace of the Incarnation, and ¢herefore no 
Christian could have written it. 
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As to the unity and completeness of 
the book there can be little doubt. 
Houbigant, in the middle of the 18th 
century,’ was the earliest to suggest that 
the first nine chapters were by Solomon, 
and the remainder by a translator. The 
attempt to disintegrate the book was 
carried still further by Eichhorn and 
Bertholdt. Bretschneider divided it be- 
tween four different authors, and finally 
Nachtigal (1799) tried to prove that 
it was an anthology of the praises of 
Wisdom to be chanted in antiphons, and 
composed by seventy-nine different authors! 
It is not worth while to dwell further 
upon perverse hypotheses and fantastic 
arguments which have long been ex- 
ploded and abandoned. The difference 
of treatment and method in the first and 
second sections arises from the difference 
of subject-matter, but the style of thought 
and language is identical throughout. 
There is in every section the same 
monotony of causal connexions (especi- 
ally by means of yap and or), and the 
treatise is marked by a clear unity of 
purpose from beginning to end. 

Grotius, followed by Gratz, thought 
that the book had been manipulated by 
a Christian znterpolator. ‘The latter points 
to such passages as ii. 243 ill. 13; iv. 
I; xiv. 7, in proof of his hypothesis.” 
A reference to these passages will con- 
vince most readers that ill. 13, iv. 1, 
belong rather to moral philosophy than 
to any distinct Christian teaching ; ii, 24 
alludes to a notion which is equally found 
in Josephus and in the Rabbis; xiv. 7 is 
nothing but an allusion to the Ark, 
which has been applied to the Cross by 
Christian readers, 


1 ¢ Prolegomena in Script.’ ii. 160. 
2 Gratz, ‘Gesch. d. Jud.’ iii, 443. 
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IDEAL OF WISDOM. 


There were among the ancient He- 
brews three great classes of religious 
teachers—Priests, Prophets, and those 
who for want of a better name may be 
called Moralists, Humanists, or the Wise 
(Jere xvi. 18).2 The Priests were 
mainly concerned with the mznutiae of 
the Levitic law, and were occupied in 
securing that accurate observance (daxpi- 
Bea) of all the Mosaic institutions which 
constituted the ideal of “ righteousness ” 
(APIS, ducatoovvyn). The Prophets, con- 
scious of the slothful formalism which 
resulted from exclusive attention to 
external regulations, spoke with almost 
scornful depreciation of rites and cere- 
monies, and with all the passion of 
genius enforced the supreme importance 
of eternal laws. The Sages taught in a 
less exalted tone the lessons of prudential 
experience. ‘They began indeed (Prov. 
i. 7), and ended (Eccles, xii. 13), with 
the fundamental truth that “ the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of knowledge,” 
and that “to fear God, and keep His 
commandments, is the whole duty of 
man.” But they did not trouble them- 
selves with all the sacerdotal prescriptions 
which were afterwards known as the 
Halakha, and, instead of adopting the 
method of lofty theoretic teaching, they 
contented themselves for the most part 
with broad practical instruction delivered 
in the form of gnomes or proverbs. ‘To 
this kind of teaching was given the 
name of ‘Wisdom’ (22), and the 
literature to which it gave rise is hence 
known as ‘the Chokmah’ or Sapiential 
literature. It cannot be called a Hebrew 
Philosophy.2, The Jews had no philo- 
sophy, and the books which dealt more 
or less directly with ‘Wisdom’ are too 
popular, too undeveloped, too loosely 


1 These Humanists or Gnomologists were 
found among other Eastern nations: 1 Kings 
iv. 30; Jer. xlix. 7 ; Obad. 8. 

2 Michaelis inaccurately speaks of Solomon as 
‘¢a philosopher.” So too Oetinger and De Wette. 
But Ritter rightly refuses this title to Jewish 
modes of thought. Dr. A. B. Davidson points 
out that the Hebrew Wisdom differs from all 
secular philosophy: (1) in its starting-point ; 
(2) in its method. It aims at the recognition, 
not the discovery of God. It professes to 
verify, not to infer. It takes secure refuge from 
speculative difficulties in moral facts, 
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unsystematic to be dignified with any such 
title. A nation which was absorbed ‘in 
the contemplation of a uniquely revealed 
religion had little or no need for a 
speculative philosophy. 

The Sapiential books of the Old 
Testament are the Books of Proverbs, 
Job, and Ecclesiastes; and they shew 
a gradual and remarkable development 
in the views of the Jewish writers. 

1. At the earliest stage, in the Book 
of Proverbs, we see an absolute and 
unclouded belief in the truth that happi- 
ness and holiness, sin and sorrow, are 
severally united; that even in their 
earthly circumstances the wicked are 
miserable and the godly are blessed 
(Prov, isis 275. 3Vh 16, 2on. Wey 
It is the era of principles, theoretically 
accepted as though they were true without 
exception. 

2. It was impossible that this era 
should last long. Its fundamental hy- 
pothesis was out of harmony with uni- 
versal experience. In some of the 
Psalms (xxxvi., Xxxix., xlix., Ixxiil.), we 
already find that the facts of life have 
come into hard collision with this beauti- 
ful theory, and that ‘‘the equation be- 
tween occurrence and principle” is not 
found to be so perfect. The wicked 
sometimes prosper ; the good are some- 
times plunged into misery and misfortune. 
The Psalmists strain every nerve to 
explain these facts in accordance with 
the accepted orthodoxy. It is she era 
of difficulties. The mode of meeting 
them was of necessity partial and arbi- 
trary, for it often rested on the assump- 
tion that the prosperity of the ungodly 
before they died was always overthrown 
by visible retributions.! The writer of 
the magnificent Book of Job endeavoured 
to grapple with the problem still more 
closely. He sets before us the picture 
of the great and holy Sheykh of 'Uz 
suddenly, by no fault of his own, but 
through the envy of the Evil One, ruined, 
pauperised, hopelessly bereaved, smitten 
with incurable leprosy, and reduced to 
sit upon his dunghill, a very scorn of 
men, amid the taunts of orthodox friends, 
who with ever-increasing bitterness urgé 
him to confess the secret crimes which, 
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in accordance with the current religion- 
ism, can alone explain the crushing 
incidence of such misfortunes. Though 
all appearances are against him, though 
his own previous conceptions seem to be 
shaken to their foundations, the sufferer 
still proclaims his unshaken trust in 
God. The youthful Elihu, discontented 
alike with the complaints of Job and the 
dogmas of his friends, attempts to found 
his vague Theodicaea on the infinite 
greatness and power of God and the 
ignorance of man, Then God,: as 
with a thunderclap, closes the con- 
troversy, not condescending to argue 
or to justify His ways to man, but point- 
ing him to the proofs of transcendent 
mercy and omnipotence in the works of 
nature ; bidding him listen to the hawk’s 
cry and gaze on the plumes of the ostrich ; 
pointing him to Behemoth crashing 
through the forests and Leviathan tem- 
pesting the seas; turning his gaze on 
the clouds, and the lightning, and the 
constellations, and the dawn. And then 
in the end, when the problem has been 
faced, when Job confesses and is content, 
he is again crowned with sevenfold 
prosperity. 

3. Then followed the eva of quiescence. 
The disharmony between theory and 
experience was admitted, and as far as 
possible utilised as an additional reason 
for moral steadfastness. The Book of 
Ecclesiastes presents the problem of life 
in this later aspect. * It sets before us 
the despair and scepticism of a sated 
worldling, not the anguish of an afflicted 
saint. The Jewish thinker of that epoch 
had begun to see that the appeal to 
God’s omnipotence was not a solution of 
the difficulty, but only the expression of 
a trust that it would some day be solved. 
Yet even through despair and satiety 
the Preacher learnt by means of evil 
that good is best; and he too, while he 
does not even profess to offer any 
explanation of the insoluble, discovers 
and proclaims that the only thing which 
can make life tolerable is trustful obedi- 
ence to the law of God." 

After the close of the Old Testament 
canon, Sapiential literature still survives, 


1 See some suggestive papers on the Wisdom 
of the Hebrews, by Dr. A. B. Dayidson, in 
‘The Expositor,’ xi. 321; xii. 381,: 436. 
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though under different conditions and in 
altered forms. In the Apocrypha, the 
Books of Wisdom, of Ecclesiasticus, and of 
Baruch belong to this class of literature. 
Outside the Apocryphal canonwe have the 
Fourth Book of Maccabees ; the writings 
of Philo, in which we have a sort of 
eclectic philosophy of religion; and 
books like the Book of Enoch, in which 
the Sapiential element melts away into 
that apocalyptic literature in which the 
literary activity of the Jews expended 
itself during the last epoch of their 
national existence. 

The service rendered to the main 
object of the Wisdom-literature by these 
later books is due to the ever-deepening 
conviction of a sentient and individual 
life beyond the grave. This, indeed, 
must ever remain the most important 
factor in our attempts to solve the 
mysteries of life,—the undeserved pros- 
perity of the wicked, and the sufferings 
of the innocent. The Psalmists had 
pushed back the solution to the end of 
mortal life, and had to be content with 
the belief that in the long run, and as 
the general rule, the godly are not ulti- 
mately forsaken, nor the wicked finally 
prosperous. But gradually men came 
to recognise that it is by no means 
always that in this life the intolerable 
wrong is atoned for. Job was restored 
to health and wealth, but after all Job 
might have died on his dunghill or in 
misery as thousands of good men have 
done before and since. But the later 
‘Humanists’ push the solution beyond 
the limits of this life altogether, and 
build their justification of God to man 
on the doctrines of their eschatology. 

The Book of Wisdom belongs to a 
period during which the Jews had been 
profoundly affected by Hellenic influences. 
Already during the Babylonish captivity 
they had been providentially taught the 
lesson that 
s¢ All wisdom is not hid in Moses’ law, 

The Pentateuch, and what the Prophets wrote. 


The Gentiles also know, and write and teach 
To admiration, led by Nature’s light.” 


When they came into close contact with 
the infinite charm of Greek thought and 
Greek life in its better and purer phases, 
all but the most obstinately narrow 
among them learnt yet more clearly that 
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they were neither the sole children of 
God’s love nor the exclusive recipients 
of His blessings. In Alexandria especi- 
ally—where they had equal civil and 
political privileges with the other citizens ; 
where they forgot their own language 
and knew no language but the common 
Greek ; where their own sacred books 
were no longer a sealed-and mystic 
volume, but had been. placed in the 
Alexandrian library at the request of the 
Egyptian, princes, and were open to the 
study of every intelligent heathen ; where 
they themselves became familiar with 
the profound philosophical writings of 
Plato, of the Stoics, and of other Greek 
schools of thought,—in Alexandria more 
than in any other city of the Roman 
Empire, it’ was impossible for an edu- 
cated Jew to be unaffected by Hellenic 
influences. 

The adoption of Hellenising customs 
as distinguished from Hellenic modes 
of thought never made much progress 
among the Jews. It was viewed with 
profound disfavour. Jason and Menelas, 
the priests who tried to introduce Greek 
practices among the Jews, are called 
“ungodly wretches” by the author of 
the First Book of Maccabees. Some 
Jews carried their admiration of heathen- 
dom to the extent of apostasy, and even 
voluntarily obliterated the marks of 
circumcision which every Jew regarded 
as the seal of God’s covenant with his 
race! It is against such apostates— 
who openly adopted the Epicurean 
motto, “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die,” and were faithless to 
the guide of their youth—that the reli- 
gious polemic of this book, and its his- 
torical arguments, are chiefly directed. 

On the other hand, the moral and 
religious ‘thoughts of the Alexandrian 
Jews became deeply imbued with prin- 
ciples which they had learnt from Greek 
philosophy. Hellenic customs were evil ; 
Hellenic culture was admirable. What- 
ever might be the opinion of the Rabbis 


1 émiomacuds, I Cor. vii. 18; Jos. ‘Antt.’ xii. 
5, §1. The attempts to introduce Hellenising 
innovations for the overthrow of Judaism are 
described in 1 Macc. i. 11-15, 41-61 ; 2 Macc. 
iv. 10-15. Those who thus tried to obliterate 
their circumcision were called D’3IWID, See 
Ewald, ‘ Hist. of Isr.’ v. 268-271 (E. Tr.). 
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of Jerusalem, the Theosophists of Alex- 
andria firmly believed that Greek studies 
were in no respect injurious to their 
national faithfulness. Philo, however 
much he platonises, never for a moment 
forgets that he is a righteous and 
orthodox, though illuminated and intel- 
lectually emancipated, Jew. He adopts 
a syncretism by which he is able to 
reconcile the Timaeus with the First 
Book of Genesis, and the Old Testament 
in general with the Platonic dialogues 
and the writings of the Stoics. In those 
writings he found that the philosophers, 
by applying the method of allegory to 
the Homeric writings, were able to 
reconcile Homer with Thales, and An- 
axagoras, and Aristotle. Philo applies 
the same method to the Old Testament 
until he and other Jewish /z¢eratz persuaded 
themselves that the Greek philosophy 
was profoundly religious, and the Jewish 
religion profoundly philosophical, Indeed 
Aristobulus (B.C. 160)? and other Jewish 
writers believed and endeavoured to 
prove that all Greek poets and philo- 
sophers, from Orpheus and Pythagoras 
downwards, had come into contact with 
Hebrew teachers, and were ultimately, 
however unconsciously, the pupils of 
Moses.? 

We have already seen that the author 
of Wisdom was familiar with the thoughts 
of Greek philosophers, and that to a cer- 
tain extent—but not to any extent incon- 
sistent with orthodoxy—he had adopted 
them. Upon him and his contemporaries 
the old problem of the Book of Job was 
pressing in a different form, He was 
no longer in the blooming period of 
Aristobulus, when the Jews stood in 
high favour with the government, and 
when the bitter envy and hostility of 
other races in the city had not yet been 


1 On Aristobulus see Valckenaer, ‘ Diatribe 
de Aristobulo,’ 1806; Siegfried, ‘ Philo,’ 24 ; 
Dihne, ‘Alex. Relig. Philos.’ ii. 73 ; Gfrorer, 
‘Philo,’ ii, 71; Ewald, ‘ Gesch.’ iv. 335. 
Fragments of his book on the Pentateuch (Syz- 
gramma or Prospephonema) are preserved by 
Eusebius, ‘ Preep. Ey.’ vii. 13, 14 3 vili. 6, 9, 10; 
ix, 6; xiii. 12. Clemeus of Alexandria, ‘ Strom.’ 
v. p. 595, says that he tried to reconcile the 
Old Testament with Aristotelianism. 

* Philo finds in Moses an anticipation of all 
that was most valuable in Greek philosophy. 
“Vit. Mos.’ ii. 4; ‘De conf. ling,’ 20; ‘Quod 
omnis prob,’ 8, 


excited. After the days of Ptolemy 
Physkon, race hatreds raged in Alexan- 
dria until they culminated in the brutal 
persecutions which the Jews had to 
endure at the hands of their fellow- 
citizens in the days of Caligula and 
under the government of Flaccus. The 
author of the Book of Wisdom has to 
face the question how such a state of 
things is compatible with the faithfulness 
of the chosen people. His solution of 
the old problem is involved in the 
eulogies of Wisdom. It is practically a 
Stoic view of life and providence. Wis- 
dom is the preserver, the deliverer, the 
sole source of immortality, the unique 
bestower of every blessing. She gives 
joy and peace (viii. 16-18), and conso- 
lation in sorrow (vill. 9), and power 
(viii, 15), and fame, and honour, and 
immortal memory (vill. 10-16), and is 
better than all riches, and health, and 
beauty (vii. 7-10). He who possesses 
her needs nothing besides. He who is 
without her is on the path of destruction. 
Wisdom more than atones for every 
earthly calamity. Childlessness and a 
short life might be regarded as misfor- 
tunes ; but when they befell the possessor 
of wisdom, they were blessings far more 
consummate than the many children of 
long-lived sinners (iv. 1-8). Ideally the 
faithful Israelite was the wise man, and 
therefore, like the Stoic ‘wise man,’ he 
was a king of men and a favourite of 
heaven. The punishments of the heathen 
were long-continued, overwhelming, and 
retributive. Israel too might suffer, 
but his sufferings were only such as 
were due to mild and fatherly correction. 
The afflictions of the godly are compen- 
sated beyond the grave; “righteousness 
is immortal.” This is the basis of the 
writer’s ethical system, and it has well 
been said that it conducts us to the 
threshold of Christianity.? 

What then is the writer’s conception of 
Wisdom? Like Jesus the son of Sirach, he 
uses the word in all sorts of intermingled 
senses, because his conception of wisdom 
is complex and many-sided. Sometimes 
he uses the word objectively for the 
Wisdom of God ;? sometimes subjectively 

1 Wisd. 1. 1513 ut, 1-105 vail.) 07, 

2 Wisds vit. vill, ix. )(Comp.obmextiunes 
XXViil, 23 ; Prov. viii, 22-31 ; Ecclus. i. 1, 4, 9, 
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for the wisdom of man: sometimes he 
applies the word to theoretic wisdom, 
sometimes to practical. Wisdom is 
at once the sum total of the Divine 
perfections (vil, viii, ix.) and the syn- 
thesis of all the highest moral and 
intellectual qualities of man (vii. 17-21 ; 
vill, 7, &c.). The reader will perhaps 
best understand the latitude in which 
the word is used to imply at once 
the providence of God and the culture 
and virtue of man, if I draw out the 
senses attached to it in different passages 
in the annexed rough table. 

We may therefore sum up by saying 
that, on the Divine side, Wisdom is the 
Spirit of God, regarded by man under 
the form of Providence (i. 4, 7; vii. 7, 
22; 1x.17): and, on the human side, 
Wisdom is “trustworthy knowledge of 
the things that are” (vil. 17); “‘a know- 
ledge of Divine and human things, and 
of theircauses”? (4 Macc. 1. 16), regarded 
by God as manifested in moral life. 
But “one set of terms does service to 
express both the intellectual and the 
moral wisdom. ‘The ‘ wise’ man means 
the righteous man; the ‘fool’ is one 
who is godless. Intellectual terms that 
describe knowledge are also moral terms 
describing life.” 

Wisdom is throughout the book re- 
peatedly ersonified, but never in reality 
hypostatised. When the writer speaks 
of Wisdom as a living being, he is as 
conscious as the writer of the Book of 
Proverbs that he is only adopting a 


xxiv. 3-6; Baruch iii, 29. There is not in this 
book any clear identification of Wisdom with 
the Logos, nor indeed is the Logos as a Person, 
or at any rate as an all-but-personal entity, other- 
wise recognised than as a figure of speech 
(xviil. 15). If Wisdom is spoken of as a Person, 
in language which Christians might apply to 
the Son, or the Holy Spirit (i. 4-7; vii. 22 ; 
ix. I, 2, 173 xii. I; xvili. 15, &c.), this is also 
true of Prov. viii. 22-31, and other passages of 
the Old Testament. 

1 See Job xxvii. 3; xxxii. 8. Mr. Deane 
quotes the remark of Prof. Huxley (which would 
have been heartily endorsed by the writers of 
Sapiential books), ‘‘The only medicine for 
suffering, crime, and all the other woes of man- 
kind is Wisdom ” (see xvi. 12, 13). 

2 «‘Sapientia est rerum humanarum divina- 
rumque scientia.” (Cic. ‘De Off.’ 1. 43 ; il. 2.) 
Pseudo-Solomon’s conception of Wisdom is more 
Hellenic than that of Prov. viii., and that in 
Ecclesiasticus (i. 6 fg.; iv. 11 fg.; vi. 18 fg., 


&c.). 
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poetic figure of speech. But gradually the 
language reacted on the conception, and 
Wisdom came to be regarded, not only, 
like our word ‘ Providence,’ as a reve- 
rential synonym for the manifestations 
of God, but also as possessing an 
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idealised and separable existence. In 
this way the Wisdom-literature, though 
it was in no respect directly Messianic, 
yet contributed to the Christology of 
the Old Testament. The suffering and 


§ Comp. Ex. XXXL. 34 xxxv. 31. 

* Prov. iii. 13-19, viii. 14; Ecclus, i. 4. 

5 Comp. Job xxviii, 12-14; Ps. cxi. 10; 
Prov, 1x. 10, xv. 33; Ecclus. xix. 25,’ &c. 
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holy saint, who is made immortal by 
righteousness, becomes in this book, no 
less than in the Psalms, an ideal which 
had in it a prophetic element, and which 
helped the early Jewish-Christian Church 
to get over the stumbling-block of the 
Cross, and to recognise in Jesus the 
tulfilment of the long anticipations of a 
yearning world. 


III. Opyect oF THE Book. (‘CurR?’) 


The object of the book seems to have 
been threefold, with reference to the 
condition of three classes of readers. 

1. It was hortatory. ‘The righteous 
man ”—z.e. the Jewish people, and the 
religious Jew of the writer’s day—seems 
to have been in a condition of depression 
and persecution. He is here encouraged 
by the thought that Wisdom is the source 
of all blessings, and better than all the 
best earthly blessings. Wisdom is an attri- 
bute of God, and is a gift to man. Nay, 
more, Wisdom is a divine and living 
spirit, which permeates the universe and is 
filled with love to the human race. Life 
without her is full of deadly peril, and 
inevitable misery ; with her the hopes of 
man, even when he is afflicted, are full 
ofimmortality. These consoling thoughts 
are mainly developed in x.-xi. 4. 

2. The book was apologetic. Various 
objections were urged against the faith 
of the fathers. Old problems were 
revived, and the answers to them were 
declared to be insufficient. The inequa- 
lities of earthly justice, and the delays of 
retribution, and the trials of the good 
were used as arguments in favour of 
sceptical conclusions. In this book such 
difficulties are met both directly and 
indirectly. The writer’s Theodicaea is 
involved in his praise of Wisdom ; in his 
description of the blessings which she 
confers ; in the declaration and demon- 
stration of her loving character and easy 
attainment; in the promise that she 
will bestow on them who seek her an 
immortality which shall more than atone 
for earth’s most intolerable wrongs. 

3. The book was a twofold polemic. 

a. Its earlier section was aimed at Hel- 
lenising Jews, who had proved faithless 
to their national religion. We see from 
the first two Books of Maccabees, 3 Macc. 


ii. 31, and from the writings of Philo 
(‘ De poenit.’ § 2; ‘ De conf. ling.’ § 2; 
‘Vit. Mos.’ i. 6), and we know from the 
story of renegades like Tiberius Alex- 
ander, the nephew of Philo, that there 
were at this epoch some Jews who 
openly embraced heathen customs and 
became the votaries of purely heathen 
systems of philosophy. Not content 
with this (ii. 12; lL 10), these men 
treated faithful Jews with scorn (ii. 12), 
and even with actual persecution (li. 10- 
20). The first five chapters are specially 
devoted to the refutation and warning 
of such faithless sensualists, in order 
that other Jews might be saved from their 
tendency to succumb to the seductions 
of a philosophy which was subversive 
both of morals and of religion. 

fB. The last sections of the book, espe- 
cially chapters xili.—xv., are a polemic 
against idolatry, but specially against 
the image-worship and animal-worship 
of the Egyptians; and this polemic is 
historically continued in the poetically 
idealised sketch of the contrasted for- 
tunes of Egypt and Israel at the epoch 
of the Exodus. At the same time this 
series of pictures was meant not only 
to influence the mind of any heathen 
enquirer who was inclined to become a 
Jewish proselyte, but also to deter 
Jewish waverers from the criminal folly 
of sacrificing their connexion with the 
chosen people, its religion, promises, 
and hopes. If Wisdom was the chief 
good, it could be attained only among 
those who knew and worshipped the one 
true God.! 


IV. Date. (‘Quanpo?’) 


The exact date at which the book was 
written can unhappily be as little deter- 
mined as the name of the author. We 
have a terminus a quo and a terminus ad 
quem, but they leave between them a 
space of some 250 years. 

The terminus a quo is the date of the 
Septuagint version. The writer could 
not have known Hebrew, or if he did he 
at any rate prefers to make use of the 
LXxX. If this could not be decisively 


1 We find the same stormy zeal against 
idolatry, mixed with the ee scorn, in ‘ Bel 
and the Dragon,’ and ‘ The Epistle of Jeremy.’ 
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inferred from vi. 73 xi. 43 xii. 83 xvi. 
22; XIX. 21, it is proved by xv. 10, where 
the writer alludes to the LXX. version 
of Is. xliv. 20, where “ his heart is ashes” 
varies from the Hebrew, “he followeth 
after ashes.” Again, in ll. 12 the phrase 
évedpevowpev Tov Sikaoy, OTe dSvoypyoros 
jyty éote is borrowed from the LXX. 
version of Is. ili, 10, djowmev Tov Sikavov 
ore dvoxp. yuiv éort, where the context 
and the Hebrew text of the original are 
wholly different (“say ye to the righteous, 
that it shall be well with him”). 

Since then we know with reasonable 
certainty that the date of the LXX. ver- 
sion falls within the years 284-246 (the 
epoch of Ptolemy Philadelphus), the book 
must have been written after that time. 

The ¢erminus ad quem is the date of 
the apostolic writings, since the author 
shews no acquaintance with a single 
doctrine which can be called distinctively 
Christian. 

A vague chronological datum is found 
in the impression left by the book that 
the faithful Jews were at the time suffer- 
ing from open persecution (iil. 1; v. 1; 
vi. 5-9; xii. 22, 23). Now the Jews 
were highly favoured by the early Ptole- 
mies. ‘They suffered persecution in the 
days of Ptolemy Philopator (B.c. 221- 
204) and of Ptolemy Physcon (s.c. 145- 
117; Jos. c. Ap. i. 5), and of Cleopatra 
(zd., tb.) ; and they suffered yet severer 
persecutions in the days of Caligula 
(A.D. 38-40) and Nero (a.p. 66). No 
one has supposed that the Book of 
Wisdom was written so late as the days 
of Nero, but Noack and Gratz assign it 
to the days of Caligula, because they 
think that xiv. 16-20 is a reference to 
the insane attempt of Caligula to place 
a colossal statue of himself in the 
Temple. It is obvious that there is 
nothing sufficiently definite in this pas- 
sage to make the allusion certain. The 
whole passage is indeed suitable to 
the epoch in which every dead Caesar 
received his apotheosis, just as the con- 
demnation of eclectic tolerance in xy. 
15 suits the politic facility with which 
the Romans sanctioned every local cult 
of the nations which they conquered. 
On the other hand, apotheosis was a 
common practice among the Ptolemies, 
of whom Ptolemy Lagi and his wife 
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Berenice were called 6eot cwrjpes even 
in their lifetime, and were honoured 
with altars and temples. Zeller (‘ Philos. 
d. Griechen,’ iii. 583) sees in the appeal 
to ducacral mepdtwy ys an allusion to the 
Triumvirate, but obviously this is a most 
precarious inference. Hence, in the 
absence of precise data, conjecture has 
fixed on widely separated periods. The 
dates as proposed by different enquirers 
are as follows :— 
Welte, B.c. 217. 
Bruch, between B.c, 221-204 (under Pto- 
lemy Philopator). 
Heydenreich, &c., B.c. 160, during the 
Maccabean war. 
Gutmann, not before B.c. 150. 
Lutterbeck, about B.c. 130. 
Gfrorer, about B.C. I00, 
Gratz, Noack, Plumptre, between A.D. 38- 
40. 
Others content themselves with more 
general indications. Bauermeister, De 
Wette, Ewald, all fix on the period be- 
tween the first acquaintance by the Jews 
with Greek philosophy and the birth of 
Christ. 

The impression left on the mind of 
the present writer is that the book was 
composed in the Roman epoch, and by an 
author who was familiar with the specu- 
lations of Philo, but regarded them from 
a completely independent point of view. 
The impression that he was to some 
extent influenced by the views of Philo, 
and that Philo was not influenced by 
him, is very strong. If he had preceded 
Philo, some traces of the powerful style 
and individuality and phraseology of the 
Pseudo-Solomon must surely have been 
observable in the voluminous pages of 
the Jewish Theosophist. 

Any one who will read the Book of 
Wisdom side by side with Philo’s ‘ Life 
of Moses’ and ‘ Legatio ad Gaium,’ will 
see that the indications of the book 
correspond with the political conditions 
of the reign of Caligula, and with the 
literary tendencies of the Jews at that 
time. If the author was later than Philo, 
the date of the book cannot be earlier 
than a.p. 40.1. I cannot believe that it 

! See xiv. 16, 17. Since writing the above, I 
find that Kuenen adopts the same view (‘ Rel. of 
Israel,’ iii. 180). He thinks, however, that the 
book has not reality enough about it—is too 
calm and artificial—to have been written during 
the actual spasm of persecution. 
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was written by the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, whether he were Apollos 
‘or some other early Christian ; but it is 
certainly possible, and in my opinion 
probable, that it was written in the de- 
cade after the death of Christ. 


V. History OF THE Book, 


If we pass over as indecisive the pas- 
sages in the New Testament which have 
been compared with the Book of Wisdom, 
the earliest quotation from it is found in 
the first Epistle of Clemens Romanus to 
the Corinthians (1 Cor. 27), who clearly 
refers to Wisd. xi. 22; xii. 12. In the 
ninth chapter of the Ep. of Barnabas 
there is the same quotation as in Wisd. 
ii. 12, but this may have been derived 
independently from the LXX. version of 
Is. iti, 10. Eusebius (‘H. E.’ v. 21) 
says that Irenaeus, in a book diadéewy 
dvaddpwv, quoted from the Ep. to the 
Hebrews and “the so-called (rijs Aeyope- 
vns) Wisdom of Solomon.” And in an 
extant book of Irenaeus (‘ Adv. Haer.’ 
iv. 38) he undoubtedly refers to Wisd. 
vi. 19. In the Canon of Melito (Euseb. 
‘H. E.’ ii. 24) he mentions “the Pro- 
verbs and Wisdom,” but it is not im- 
probable that the true reading may be 
Tlapoupiae (or )) Kat Sodia, since alike 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Wisdom are 
quoted by the Fathers as Yo¢éa or wavd- 
peros Sodia. The Muratorian Canon, 
after mentioning the Epistle of Jude, 
and the third and fourth Epistles of 
John, adds the perplexing clause, ‘ 27 
Sapientia Salomonis ab amicis Salomonis 
in honorem ipsius scripta.” ‘The men- 
tion of the Book of Wisdom among early 
Christian writings is so strange that 
Credner, Wieseler, Grimm, and others 
suggest that the true reading was not eé 
but wz, and that the writer’s meaning 
was that the Epistles referred to were 
pseudepigraphical, “just as the Book of 
Wisdom was composed in honour of 
Solomon by his friends,” ze by those 
who admired the Book of Proverbs 
(comp. Prov. xxv. 1). Many of the 
later Fathers quote the Book of Wis- 
dom, call its writer “a prophet,” and 
assign to it the authority of an inspired 
writing ; but in the more critical Fathers 
we generally find some caution as to its 
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title, such as tiv exvyeypoppévny SaAwpov- 
to3 copiay (Orig. c. Cels. v.29). Among 
Roman Catholics and in the Greek 
Church it is still regarded as canonical, 
in accordance with the decree of the 
Council of Trent and the Synod of 
Jerusalem (1672). Protestant writers, 
while for the most part they attribute to 
it a high value, refuse (with Luther) to 
accept it as either canonical or inspired, 
but only read it with the other Apocry- 
phal books, “for example of life and 
instruction of manners,” without applying 
them to establish any doctrine (Art. vi.). 


VI. THe Text. 


The chief Uncial manuscripts of the 
book are the Sinaitic (x); the Vatican 
(B) ; the Alexandrine (A) ; the fragments 
of the Codex Ephraemi (C), and the 
Codex Venetus (Ven.). The translators 
of the A. V. chiefly follow the Complu- 
tensian edition of 1517.” 


VII. VERSIONS. 


The chief versions are the ITara, 
which St. Jerome admitted into the 
Vulgate without any important altera- 
tions, with the remark, “722 co Libro qui 
a plerisque Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur 

calamo temperavi ; tantummodo 
canonicas Scripturas vobis emendare desi- 
derans ;” the Syrtac, which is some- 
times little more than a paraphrase ;. the 
ARABIC; and the ARMENIAN. 


VIII. CoMMENTARIES. 


The Homilies of Ambrose and Augus- 
tine on this book are lost. The first 
extant commentary is that by Rabanus 
Maurus. Other medizeval commentaries 
are those of Walafrid Strabo, Anselm, 
Nicolas of Lyra, Hugo of St. Cher, Bona- 
ventura, and Holkot. In the period suc- 


1 In the Homilies, however, it is cited as “‘ the 
word of God,” and even ‘‘the infallible and 
undeceivable word of God.” 

? Many valuable suggestions respecting the 
text may be found in Reusch, ‘Observationes 
Crit. in Lib. Sap.’ 1861. Other books on the 
subject are Thilo, ‘Specimen exercitt. crit. in 
Sap. Sol.’ 1825, and the collation of various 
readings in Holmes and Parsons’ ed. of the 
LXX. 
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ceeding the Reformation, some of the best 
{both Romanist and Protestant) are those 
of Nannius (1552); Lorinus (1607) ; 
Corn. & Lapide (1638); Grotius in 
eCritict sacti 5” stigel (1575); Calmet 
(1724); Houbigant (1777); Kleuker 
(1785); Hasse (1785); Nachtigal 
(1799); Bauermeister (1828); J. A. 
Schmid (1858); and Gutberlet (1874). 
By far the best and most useful com- 
mentary is that of C. L. Wilibald Grimm 
in the ‘ Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Hand- 
buch’ of Fritzsche and Grimm (6th ed. 
1860). To this excellent commentary, 
which may be regarded as superseding 
the comment published by the author 
in 1837, I have been more largely 
indebted than to those of any other 
writers. 

In English we have the edition of 
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R. Amald (1744-1752), often printed 
with the commentary of Patrick, Lowth, 
and Whitby; the second volume of the 
Annotated Bible of the Rev. J. H. Blunt ; 
the commentary of the Rev. W. R. 
Churton in the ‘Commentary on the Old 
Testament’ published by the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
and his notes in the volume edited by him 
under the title of ‘The Uncanonical and 
Apocryphal Scriptures ;’ the American 
edition of the Apocrypha, with notes by 
Dr. E. C. Bissell (published uniformly 
with Lange’s Commentary by Messrs. 
Clark, Edinburgh, 1880) ; and the Book 
of Wisdom, with Introduction, &c. by 
the Rev. W. J. Deane, published at the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1881, which 
will be found very useful, and abounds 
in valuable quotations. 


THE 
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CHAPLERGL 
2 To whom God sheweth himself, 4, and wisdom 
herself. 6 An evil speaker cannot le hid. 
12 We procure our own destruction: 13 for 
God created not death. 


1 This title is found in x [Sodia Sahopav- 
ros]; in B[Sopia Za\opov]; inA [Sopia ZoXo- 
pavros]. In the Syriac version it is called 
‘The Book of the Great Wisdom of Solomon;’ 
in the Arabic, ‘The Book of the Wisdom of 
Solomon, the son of David;’ in the Vulgate, 
‘Liber Sapientiae” Epiphanius and Athana- 
sius call it ravaperos Zodia, a name which it 
shared with Proverbs and LEcclesiasticus. 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen quote 
from it under the title of 7 Aelia Sofia. Je- 
rome’s distinct assertion that the book is 
pseudepigraphical led to the omission of 
Solomon’sname. Augustine inaccurately calls 
it ‘Liber Christianae Sapientiae.’ 


I-V. WISDOM THE MEANS OF ATTAINING 
TO A BLESSED IMMORTALITY. 


CHAPTER I: 


WISDOM ONLY ATTAINABLE BY MORAL 
PURITY, WHEREAS SIN LEADS TO PUNISH- 
MENT AND DEATH. 


1-5. Wisdom is to be sought in the know- 
ledge of God, and is only attainable through 
sincerity. 

1. Love... think of ... seck.] The three 
verbs are in the aorist in the Greek, The pre- 
sent tense would have implied the necessity 
for continuous effort ; the aorist expresses the 
emphatic, unconditional nature of the duty 
as requiring immediate and concentrated 
effort. It is interesting to observe that, in the 
Sixth Heaven of the ‘ Paradiso,’ Dante sees 
the blessed spirits arranging themselves in 
letters which form this verse, “ Diligite justi- 
tiam vos qui judicatis terram.” 


righteousness.| ‘The word does not mean 
ordinary justice; nor that accurate ceremonial 
conformity (daxpiBeva, Acts xxii. 3) which our 
Lord described as “the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees ” (Matt. v. 20); nor of 
course does it connote any of the Pauline and 
theological senses of “ justification.” It means 
moral integrity, sincere allegiance to the will 
of God shewn by obedience to His laws. 


@ OVE righteousness, ye that be “Deut. 
judges of the earth: think of : Kings 

the Lord with a good (heart,) and $.. 45. 

in simplicity of heart seek him. Isai 56 


Comp. 2 Sam. xxill. 4: “ He that ruleth over 
men must be just, ruling in the fear of the 
Lord.” This kind of “justice” (APT¥) and 


as uprightness ” (12 was the special ideal of 
the Jew under the Old Testament dispen- 
sation: Gen. vi. 9, xvili. 19; Eccles. vii. 20; 
Is. xxvi. 7; Ezek. xviii. 5; Hos. xiv. 9; Mic. 
vi. 8; Matt. i. 19, &c. 

ye that be judges of the earth.| Another 
division of the book begins similarly, at the 
6th chapter, with an appeal to kings. The 
word “judges” is used as a synonym for 
“rulers” (comp. Ecclus. x. 1, 2), because 
to “sit in the gate” and decide the dis- 
putes of his people was the chief function of 
an Oriental governor (vi. 4, ix. 7; Ps. cxxvil. 
53 Prov. xii: 2; Dan. i. 493) Am: vers. 
&c.). We must not suppose with Luther 
that the writer had kings and rulers espe- 
cially — still less that he had them exclu- 
sively—in view. It is clear from chapter ii., 
and from chapters x., xi., as well as through- 
out the book, that the precepts are intended 
to be general, while they had immediate 
reference to apostatising Jews. The address 
to kings and rulers is intended to give weight 
to the truths enunciated. It is a part of the 
artistic stateliness (wepvdrns) of the style. 


think of the Lord with a good (heart).| 
Rather, “think concerning the Lord with in- 
tegrity.” Gr. ev ayabornre Vulg., i2 bonitate. 
The meaning is not “think noble thoughts of 
God,”—the opposite to that, “thinking not well 
of God,” to which the writer alludes in xiv. 30 
(comp. Ps. 1. 21); for that would have been 
expressed by some such adverb as 6p4as. The 
context shews that the meaning is, “‘ Let your 
thoughts of God be accompanied by an up- 
right life.’ The word aya@srns does not 
occur in the N. T., nor in the LXX., but 
is found again in vii, 26, xii. 22; Ecclus. xlv. 
23. Like dya@oovvn, it means ‘“ goodness” 
(Rom. xv. 14), without which no man can see 
or know God (xv. 3; Heb. xii. 14). 

in simplicity of heart.| That is, with no 
reservations; with no attempt to face both 
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2 For he will be found of them 3 For froward thoughts separate 
that tempt him not; and sheweth from God: and his power, when it 
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& Deut. 4. 


29. himself unto such as do not ?dis- is tried, 'reproveth the unwise. pede 
2 ron, . . . . * - 
Be 4: trust him. 4. For into a malicious soul wisdom /s¢- 


ways, or to serve two masters (1 Chron. xxix. 
17; Eph. vi. 5; 1 Macc.ii.37). The opposite 
of this simplicity is “the double heart ” (Ps. 
xil. 2; Jas. i. 8,1v. 8). For the necessity of 
this simplicity of heart, see Acts ii. 46 
(apedorns); 2 Cor. xi. 3. 

seek him.| In Scripture we are constantly 
bidden to “seek” God; thatis, to know His 
will, and to lose ourselves in Him by living to 
His glory (Deut. iv. 29 ; Heb. xi. 6). “ There 
is nothing better,” says Philo, “than to seek 
the true God, even if the finding Him should 
escape human capacity” (‘De Monarch.’ 5). 
“ Our nature, in order to seek and find Him,” 
says Origen, ‘‘needs the aid of Him who is 
sought.” 

This first verse, as is often the case in 
ancient writings, strikes the key-note of the 
whole book. It will be observed that this 
book, in which Solomon is represented as 
speaking asa youth (viii. 10), begins with the 
exhortation with which Ecclesiastes ends 
(Eccl. xii. 13). See Ps. cxi. 10. ‘ Désle début 
lauteur fait ressortir le grand principe de la 
philosophie juive: l’inséparabilité de la sagesse 
et de Ja vertu ” (Reuss). 

2. he will be found.| The same is said of 
Wisdom in vi. 12, 16; Prov. vill. 17. 


of them that tempt him not.| God is 
tempted in many ways, but especially by 
doubting of His power and goodness (Deut. 
xxxili. 8, &c.); or by the practical defiance 
of a godless life (Deut. vi. 16; Acts v. 9). 
The latter is here intended; for “those that 
tempt Him not” is the antithesis to “ with a 
good heart,” of the previous verse. 


sheweth himself.| Compare Ex. xxxiil. 
18-23, of which the spiritual counterpart in 
the N. T. may be seen in John xiv, 21. 


unto such as do not distrust him.| Namely, 
unto “the simple-hearted,” who take Him at 
His word. The verb dmuoreiy only occurs 
seven times in the N. T., and not once in the 
LXxX.. In the Apocrypha it is only found in 
this book and in 2 Macc. viii. 13. The Alex. 
MS. reads pa) morevovow, “those who do 
not trust Him.” If this be the right reading, 
the “sheweth Himself” must be understood 
to mean “as an enemy” (comp. Mk. xvi. 16). 


These two verses in the original illustrate 
the highly-polished style of the writer. They 
are marked by an elaborate symmetry, full of 
rhythmical assonances artificially arranged : 

. ppovioare . . . (nThoaTe, 


*Ayarhoate. . 
.J / 
« aWAOTYTL. 


5 ' 
ayaboTnTt . « 


In the second verse ecipicxerat, by the 
sort of introverted parallelism which the 
Greeks called Chiasmos, corresponds to the 
last verb (yntncare, and eudavitera to dpov- 
noare. The participles pr mecpd¢ovow and 
41) amtorovow are parallel respectively to év 
ayaOérnre and éy daAdrntt. Rhythmical 
arrangements are found in some of our Lord’s 
discourses, and occasionally in St. Paul, and 
frequently in St. John, St. James, and St. 
Jude; but in other respects the elaborate 
artificiality of the style finds no parallel in the 
N. T. except in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


3-5. The thoughts of vv. 1 and 2 are de- 
veloped in these verses. Moral perversity 
separates men from God (3); wisdom and 
sin cannot dwell together (4) because their 
natures are mutually repellent (5). 


3. froward thoughts.| Rather, “ perverse 
reasonings.” ‘The word oxoduds means 
“crooked” (xvi. 5), and the nature of these 
“ crooked thoughts” is illustrated in ii. 1-20. 
The expression “a crooked generation” 
occurs in Deut. xxxii. 5, Acts il. 40, Phil. ii. 
15; and “the crooked” are contrasted with 
“the good and reasonable” in x Pet. ii.18. The 
word Aoy:opol almost always has a bad sense, 
as IN Xi,.16)+ Prov. vi. 183.2) Cor x. 4. 


his power, when it is tried.) When God’s 
power is put to the test by those who “ tempt ” 
Him (comp. Heb. iii. 9), it convicts (or per- 
haps “ punishes”) the foolish. The word 
edeyxer, rendered “ reproveth,” sometimes in- 
volves the idea of punishment: 2 Sam. vii. 14; 
Job xii. ro. The punishment here implied 
is the penal blindness of impious folly. 


the unwise.| The word (appv) occurs in 
the Septuagint version of the Proverbs to ex- 
press blasphemy, scorn, and impurity (Prov. 
i. 225 vil. 7; xxiv. 30, &c.). For its use in the 
N. T., see Luke xi. 40, xii. 20; Eph. v. 17. 


4. into a malicious soul.| ‘The word rendered 
“malicious” (kaxérexyvos) means “ evil-devi- 
sing.” It does not occur in the N. T., nor in 
the LXX. It recurs in xv. 4 and 4 Macc. vi. 
25. It was one of the many poetic words 
derived from Homer by the Alexandrian 
dialect. An “ ill-devising ” soul is one which 
is “an inventor of evil things” (Rom. i. 30). 


wisdom.| In a quotation of this verse in a 
letter of Macarius “discipline” (aaideia) is 
substituted for “ wisdom ”—probably by a 
slip of memory. For the full meaning of the 
word “wisdom,” see the Introduction. Asa 
condition to which man can attain it is a 
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shall not enter; nor dwell in the 
body that is subject unto sin. 


5 ° For the holy spirit of discipline 


thoughts that are without under- ! One 
standing, and 'will not abide when a 
© Jer. 4. unrighteousness cometh in. a 
22. 


@ Gal. | 


will flee deceit, and remove from 


combination of the highest mental excellence 
(Arist. ‘ Eth. Nic.’ c. vi. 7)—which leads to “a 
knowledge of things divine and human and of 
their causes ” (Philo, ‘ Congr. erud. grat.’ 14) 
—together with the issue of such knowledge 
in a holy life. 

shall not enter.| ‘The future is used in the 
‘‘ nomic” sense, which is often attached to the 
aorist in Greek, and to the present in English. 
It expresses a normal fact. 


that is subject unto sin.) ‘The original is 
much more forcible, “ that is sunk in sin;” 
literally, “‘impawned to sin” (karaypéw. Vulg. 
subdito, for which a better rendering would 
have been oppignerato). The word does not 
occur either in the LXX. or the N. T., but the 
notion which it expresses is found in Rom. 
vii. 14, “sold under sin,’ and in Christ’s 
parable of the unforgiving debtor. ° This 
phrase must be regarded as one of those 
“lightning glances of the author’s mind” 
which, as Ewald says, frequently illuminate 
these earlier chapters. 

It will be observed that in this verse 
“soul” and “body” make up the totality 
of our being, as in 2 Macc. vii. 37. The 
Platonic and Philonian trichotomy of human 
nature into body, soul, and spirit, which 
is (in a deeper and higher sense) sanctioned 
in the N. T. (a Thess. v. 23), is not formally 
recognised in this book (ix. 15; xvi. 14), 
which makes no perceptible difference be- 
tween “ spirit” and “soul.” The “ holy 
spirit” is identical with some aspects of 
“wisdom,” as in the next verse. Neither here 
nor elsewhere does the writer adopt the 
notion that the body is iherently vile and base 
(see vill. 19, 20). The general idea of the 
verse is that of Jer. iv. 14; 2 Cor. vi. 14, 15: 
“The dove cannot live in unclean places.” 


5. the holy spirit of discipline.| ‘The article 
is not expressed in the original, because the 
phrase “holy spirit” is almost personal. It 
occurs first here and in ix. 17, though the 
LXX. have “spirit of holiness” (Ps. li. 13). 
“ Discipline” here means the method whereby 
God trains souls by merciful correction ; 
teaching them—sometimes even by suffering 
them to fall into evil—that good is best 
(Prov. iii. 11 ; Heb, xii. 5-11). 


deceit.|__ Alike self-deceit and hypocrisy 
(1 Pet. ii. 1; Rev. xiv. 5). “Blessed is the 
man . . . in whose spirit there is no guile” 


(WOE, seat, 2) 


_ from thoughts that are without understand- 
ing.] See the note on v.3. In the Book of 


6 For wisdom is a @ loving spirit ; 2,. 


Enoch this view is still further developed, 
and Wisdom becomes a sort of Astraea. 
‘* Wisdom came to dwell among the children 
of men, and found no dwelling-place. Then 
returned Wisdom back to her place, and took 
her seat among the angels ” (Enoch xlii. 2). 


will not abide.| The verb used (cheyx8n- 
cera, Vulg. corripietur) is the same as in v. 3, 
and literally means “will be convicted” or 
“ shamed.” The holy spirit of wisdom will 
blush or be grieved (Eph. iv. 30) at the pre- 
sence of moral impurity, and will, as a con- 
sequence, depart (Gen. vi. 3, LXX.). Hence 
the A. V. makes the verb a synonym of the 
two previous verbs, a rendering which practi- 
cally expresses the sense. 

The moral lesson that impiety and impurity 
are fatal to the knowledge of God is common 
to all ages and nations. That which is spiri- 
tual can only be spiritually discerned, and the 
spiritual faculties, if they are left unexercised, 
perish of atrophy. 


‘* Corpus onustum 
Hesternis vitlis animam quoque praegravat una, 
Atque affigit humi divinae particulam aurae.” 
Hor. Sat. ii. 2, 77-79. 


“The soul of man should be as a glittering 
mirror. When there is rust on the mirror, 
the face is not reflected by it. So when there 
is sin in the man, such a man cannot see 
God” (Theophylact, ‘ad Autol.’i. 2). Comp. 
Ps. cxi, ro; Heclus.xv. 1 > and! ain thea ae 
John vii. 17; Rom. i. 19-26. 


6-11. Wisdom cannot tolerate the impious 
words which betray an evil heart. 


6. For.] (The word introduces the reason 
why these results ensue.) Wisdom loves 
man, and therefore withdraws from him (wv. 5) 
when he sells himself to iniquity. His 
words reveal his character, and Wisdom leaves 
him to be punished by his God. 


wisdom is a loving spirit.| Another reading 
(A) adopted by the Vulgate is copias (Be- 
nignus est enim spiritus sapientiae). “The fruit 
of the Spirit is Love” (Gal. v.20). The word 
diiavOp@r7ov means “loving mankind,” and 
here retains its true sense, though it sometimes 
merely means gentle. ‘The adjective, ‘“ phil- 
anthropic,” does not occur in the N. T., but 
the substantive and adverb are found in Acts 
XXVil. 3; xXvill. 2° Titi. 4. “he woveror 
Wisdom for mankind (vii. 23) involves her 
hatred of sin. This “ humanitarian ” concep- 
tion of “ wisdom” among the Jews is beauti- 
fully illustrated in the Book of Proverbs. 


Or, Zs. his ' words: 


eres 


and will not acquit a blasphemer of 
for God is witness of 
his reins, and a true beholder of his 
heart, and a hearer of his tongue. 


and.| ‘The conjunction, here as often, has 
a cumulative and causative sense, ‘and there- 
NOR 


will not acquit.| The word aédéos, from 
which the unclassical verb of the original 
(a@@ecev) is derived, means properly “ scathe- 
less,” but comes to mean “innocent,” as in 
Matt. xxvil. 4, 243 Jer. xviii. 23, xlix. rz. 


a blasphemer.| The word originally means 
‘€one who speaks injuriously or calumniously,” 
but here, as in the N. T., is used for one who 
speaks against God. 

of his words.| Literally, “for his /ips.” 
Compare 1 Cor. xiv. 21 ; Heb. xiii. 15, and the 
curious expression “the calves of our lips” 
(Hos. xiv. 2). The use of “ lips” for “ words” 
is due to the pictorial and concrete character 
of the Semitic idiom. 

of his reins.| The insight of God begins 
with the deepest springs of the thoughts. He 
witnesses a man’s inmost emotions, watches 
his heart, hears his tongue. See Heb. iv. 13. 
The “reins” are regarded as the ultimate 
sources of desire (évrevOev kivotdyrar THs eém- 
Ovytas of oytopoi, Theodoret on Ps. vii. 9; 
ap. Suid. Rev. il. 23). The Engl. word comes 
from the Lat. reves. 


a true beholder.| The word érickoros is 
here used in its first sense of “inspector,” 
“overseer ” (Job xx. 29). The word “true” 
means “ genuine,” “ undoubted” (comp, xil. 
27) 

7. lIor.| Rather, “because” (Vulg. quo- 
niam). ‘Che omnipresence of God is given as 
the reason why sin cannot escape His cog- 
nizance. 

the Spirit of the Lord.| The phrase is found 
even in Gen. i. 2, but of course it was not 
understood in all its true significance till after 
Pentecost. 

filleth.| Rather, “hath filled ;” the perfect 
implies that which Aas been and still is. So 
Philo (‘ Quis rer. div. haer.,’ § 38) speaks of the 
Logos as “ having utterly filled the totality of 
being,” and says, ‘‘ God hath filled all things, 
and hath penetrated all things, and hath left 
nothing empty or void of Himself” (‘ Leg. 
Allegg.’ iii. 2). He frequently recurs to this 
thought. From vii. 24, viii. 1, it is clear that 
when the writer is speaking of wisdom in its 
highest sense, and as personified, he identifies 
it with the Spirit of God. But he must not 
be accused of Pantheism, for he is not describ- 
ing any mere anima mundi, but “the fulness 
of Him who filled all things with all things,” 
Eph, i. 23. The same thought occurs in Jer. 
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7 For the Spirit of the Lord filleth 
the world: and that which 
taineth all things hath knowledge 
of the voice. 


xxiil, 243 Ps. xxxix. 7. Doubtless a Stoic 
might have used the same words, but their 
connotation would have been different. Com- 
pare the well-known lines of Philemon ; 


6 5t mapay amavraxod 
mar ef avarykns olde mayTaxod mapdv: 
and Pope’s— 
“* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 
That changed through all, and yet in all 


the same, 


Great in the earth as in the etherial flame ; 
* * % * 


Lives through all life, extends through all 


extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 


the world.| Literally, “the inhabited world,” 
but often used in a general sense, as in Heb. 
il. 5. The word does not occur in the LXX. 


that which containeth all things.| ‘The word 
“ containeth ” (marg., upholdeth) is here used 
in the old sense of “holds together,” and is 
derived from the Vulg. oc quod continet. It 
means “that which holds the universe to- 
gether ” (76 cuvexov). The phrase is borrowed 
by the Alexandrians from the Greek philoso- 
phers. Aristotle (‘de Mundo, 6) spoke of 7 
Tay Odo ovvektiky aitia. The notion of the 
Divine power, like a band or chain (decpds), 
keeping the universe from falling to pieces, is 
repeated by Xenophon, Cicero, and Philo 
(‘ De Profug.,’ 20; ‘Quis rer. div. haer.,’ 38). 
This phrase does not occur either in the Old 
or New Testament; but (see last note) we 
find the essential thought in Eph. i. 23, and 
in Col. i. 17, “In Him all things cohere 
(cvvéornxev) ;” and in Heb. i. 3, where Christ 
“‘upbears (pépayv) all things by the utterance 
of His power.” Comp. Ecclus. xliii. 26, “‘ By 
His word all things consist” (ovyxesrar). The 
same thought lies in the Latin “ machina” or 
“ fabrica mundi,” adopted by our own poets: 


‘* Thine ¢hzs universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair ; thyself how wondrous 
then!” Par. Lost, v. 154. 


‘¢ The spangled heavens, @ shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim.” 
ADDISON. 


hath knowledge of the voice.| Just as every 
voice is a breath of articulated air which vi- 
brates through space, so every voice causes, 
as it were, a moral vibration in the spirit which 
is circumfused through all things. It wakes 
an echo which “rolls from soul to soul, and 
lives for ever and for ever.” 
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M con- || Or, uf- 
holdeth. 
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Or, ve- 
proving. 
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8 Therefore he that speaketh un- 
righteous things cannot be hid : 
neither shall vengeance, when it 
punisheth, pass by him. 

9 For inquisition shall be made 
into the counsels of the ungodly : 
and the sound of his words shall 
come unto the Lord for the ' mani- 
festation of his wicked deeds. 

10 For the ear of jealousy heareth 


SOLOMON. I. [v. 8—12. 
all things: and the noise of mur- 
murings is not hid. 

11 Therefore beware of murmur- 
ing, which is unprofitable; and re- 
frain your tongue from backbiting : 
for there is no word so secret, that 
shall go for nought: and the mouth 
that "belieth slayeth the soul. 

12 Seek not death in the error of 
your life: and pull not upon your- 


8. Therefore.| Because of God’s omni- 
present omniscience. 


vengeance.| Lit., “ Justice,” personified, as 
in xi. 20, and Acts xxviii. 4. 


when it punisheth.| The verb (€déyxouvca) 
is the same as in vv. 3,5. Comp. Heb. xii. 5. 


pass by him.] The same verb (mapodevon) 
as in ii. 7, v. 14. It does not occur in the 
N. T., and in the LXX. only in Ezek. xxxvi. 
34. Euripides has the same thought : 


ob Tow mpocedAOodo’ | Alkn oe mHTOTE 
maloer mpds hrap, ovde Tay YAAwy Bporev 
Tw GDdikov, GAAG otya Kad Bape? 1odt 
orelxovoa paper Tovs Kakovs del Bporar. 


9. inquisition shall be made.|_ Lit., “ there 
shall be an enquiry.” The word is used by 
Shakspeare in ‘As you Like It,’ ii. 2, and in 
Rsmixcmren Deut ex ken Ss 

into the counsels.| Ina bad sense, as in Ps. 
ix. 23. The word (d:a8ovdvov) is unclassical, 
and does not occur in the N. T. 


the sound of his words.| Lit., “the hearing 
of his words” (Vulg., sermonum .. . auditio). 


the manifestation.| The word é\eyxov might 
have this sense, but it is better to render it 
“reproving ” (as in marg.) or “ punishment” 
(Vulg., correptionem), as in v, 8. 


10. the ear of jealousy.| This is the 
common Hebrew adjectival genitive, like 
“judge of injustice,” “steward of injustice,” 
“son of destruction,” “hearer of forgetful- 
ness,” “prayer of faith,” &c. God is called 
“jealous” in an anthropopathic sense, some- 
times to describe His care and love for His 
people (Is. ix. 6), and sometimes to indicate 
that, because of this love, He will punish 
(Nah. i. 2), and that His Law is surrounded 
by awful sanctions (Ex. xx. 5, &c.). Comp. 
2 Cor. xi. 2. 


the noise of murmurings.| There is an in- 
tentional assonance between ovs and Opods 
(Lauschen_ and Rauschen). On the sin of 

murmuring,” see Ex. xvi. 7; 1 Pet. iv. 9. 
It is evident that the Alexandrian Jews, sur- 
rounded by heathens who hated them and 
placed in sorely trying circumstances, were 


tempted to unbelief and murmuring just as 
their fathers had been. To them the oppres- 
sion of God’s chosen people, who were faith- 
ful to God’s own law, seemed an almost 
insoluble problem, and the eschatological 
truths by which alone it was explicable were 
as yet but partially known. 


1l. which is unprofitable.| ‘The writer was 
evidently familiar with Greek figures of speech. 
He clearly regarded murmuring as sinful, and 
not merely as useless. ‘The word must there- 
fore be regarded as a /itotes, i.e. the use of a 
mild word in order to suggest to the reader 
the mental substitution of a much stronger 
word, as when Virgil calls Busiris, the cannibal 
King of Egypt, “ unpraised ”—“ i//audati Bu- 
siridis aras.’ Compare the use of the same 
word (avwdedns) in Tit. iii, 9; “inconve- 
nient ” (ovK avnxovra) in Eph. v. 4; and “ use- 
less” (aypnoroy) in Philem. rr. 

backbiting.| Not, as in 2 Cor. xil. 20, 1 
Pet. ii. 1, evil speaking of men behind their 
backs (detractio), but secret disparagement of 
God. The verb xaradadeiy is found in the 
LXX., Numb. xxi. 5, &c. 


Sor there is no word so secret, that shall go 
for nought.| Rather, “because a_ secret 
utterance shall not go forth without result,” 
i.e. without meeting with due punishment. 


that belieth.| That utters lies against God. 


slayeth the soul.| The allusion is not to 
annihilation, but to moral and spiritual death. 
The immortality of the wicked is only con- 
centrated death. On the eschatology of this 
book, see the Introduction. 


12-16. Souls only die by snicide. 
death of souls is self-induced. 


12. Seek not death in the error of your life.] 
Rather, “Strive not after death,” “Be not 
eager for death.” Vulg., Nolite zelare mortem. 
Do not so “ zealously affect” death as to drag 
it upon yourselves (15). It is a very noble 
and profound exhortation, suggested by Prov. 
viii. 36; xxi.6. A life that ‘‘ wanders” into false 
directions finds that they all end in death of the 
spirit. In seeking them the soul really seeks 
death. For the phrase (yAouv, comp. Acts xxi. 
20, XXii,35 1 Cor, xivi12.) whew abbinic 


The 


i Or, si 
dereth. 


Deut. 4. 


23, 24. 


f Ezek. 
(8. 32. & 
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selves “destruction with the works 
of your hands. 

13 For God made not death: /nei- 
ther hath he pleasure in the destruc- 
tion of the living. 

14 For he created all things, that 


v. 13—16.] 


. they might have their being: £ and 


the generations of the world were 
healthful; and there is no poison of 


SOLOMON. I. 


destruction in them, nor the king- 
dom of death upon the earth: 

15 (For righteousness is immor- 
tal :) 

16 But ungodly men with their 
works and words called it to them: 
for when they thought to have it 
their friend, they consumed to 
nought, and made a covenant with 


exegesis extracted mysteries from the repeti- 
tion of words in Scripture; and from the 
common Hebrew phrase “to die the death,” 
Philo (‘ Leg. Allegg., i. 33) infers that there 
is a death of the soul as well as of the body. 


pull not upon yourselves destruction.| ‘The 
metaphor is from pulling down a building on 
our heads. A man who drags down upon 
himself such destruction by moral perversity, 
has “ to sit in the ruins of his life.” 


with the works of your hands.| Evil actions, 
even more surely than evil words, precipitate 
the ruin which follows the abandonment of a 
soul by Wisdom. 


13. For God made not death.) See ii. 24. 
The conception of the writer in this paragraph 
is very vague, but he hazards the general 
assertion that man by his sin, and not God, 
is the cause and source of all physical, no less 
than of all moral evil. He had learnt from 
the O. T. (Ezek. xviii. 32; Hos. xiii. 9) that 
souls only perish by being self-destroyed ; but 
he expands the thought in a manner not found 
in Scripture, and surrounded by difficulties. 


neither hath he pleasure.| See xi. 24; Ezek. 
XXXII, II. 


14. that they might have their being.| The 
writer seems to regard all the evil and dan- 
gerous elements in created things as due to a 
distortion of their true functions; as consti- 
tuting, not their ordovs but their drdoraais, 
not their true life but a phase of death. There 
seems to be a similar thought in Rom. vili. 20, 
21, where St. Paul speaks of the creation as 
having been subjected to ‘the bondage of 
corruption, not willingly, but because of 
Him who subjected it in hope.” 


and the generations of the world were health- 
ful. Rather, “the creatures” (the created 
genera and species) “ of the world are healthful.” 
The word yevéoess means “ productions,” as 
does also the Latin zationes, though the Vul- 
gate translation here (sanabiles fecit nationes 
terrae) is often misunderstood. Hence God 
is called yeveoudpxns, yeveotoupyos, Sati a). Ge 
It is only per accidens (according to the 
author) that created things are otherwise 
than salutary. His view was partly founded 
on Gen. i. 31; iil. 17, 18. 


there is no poison of destruction in them.| The 
word dadppaxoy in the original is not always 
used in a bad sense ; hence the descriptive geni- 
tive is attached to it to define its meaning (Vulg. 
medicamentum exterminii). The poisonousness 
and destructiveness of creatures are here de- 
clared to be not inherent, but only relative to 
fallen man. 


nor the kingdom of death upon the earth.| 
Rather, perhaps, “nor is there a palace of 
Hades upon earth,” though the other version 
is also tenable. There is “a prince of the 
power of the air” (Eph. ii. 2), and there are 
“‘ world-rulers of this darkness” (Eph. vi. 12), 
and Satan may even be called “the king of 
this world” (John xvi. 11); but death and 
Satan are only partial and temporary usurpers 
(ii. 24). Baoidecoy is used for “a palace” in 
Proy. xviii. 19 ; Luke vii. 25 (p/ur.). 


15. (For righteousness is immortal.)| There 
is no parenthesis. ‘ Righteousness” is here 
almost synonymous with ‘ wisdom,” and 
“wisdom” is called in Prov. iii. 18, “a tree 
of life.” With this thought compare the 
saying of Antisthenes, BovAopévovs abavarovs 
eivat Oct Cv cvaeBGs. There is no sufficient 
authority for the addition of the clause “ but 
injustice is an inheritance of death” (injustitia 
autem mortis acquisitio est), which is found in 
some MSS. of the Vulgate. It may, however, 
be genuine, since it completes the parallelism ; 
agrees with the number of lines in the Sticho- 
metry of Nicephorus ; and supplies a subject 
for the “it ” (avrdy) in the next verse. 


16. with their works.| Lit. “with their 
hands,” which some understand to mean that 
men beckoned to death; but, as Philo says, 
“hands are a symbol of actions.” 


called it to them.| If the added clause 
be spurious, “it” (avrov) must still refer to 
“ death ” (@avarov), involved in the a@dvaros 
of the previous verse. 


when they thought to have tt their friend, 
they consumed to nought.| Rather, “ regarding 
it asa friend, they melted away” (Vulg. defluxe- 
runt). If érdxnoay meant “they consumed 
to nought,” the end of the verse would be 
somewhat of an anti-climax. Grimm points 
out that the verb might mean “they died 
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[v. 1—2. 
it, because they are worthy to take aright, * Our life is short and tedious, * Jolt 
part with it. and in the death of a man there )@* 


23 


is no remedy : neither was there any 1 bg 


CHAPTER II, 


1 The wicked think this life short, § and of no 
other after this: 6 therefore they will take 
their pleasure in this, 10 and conspire against 
the just. 21% What that is which doth blind 
them. 


OR the ungodly said, reason- 
ing with themselves, but not 


man known to have returned from 
the grave. 

2 For we are born at all adven- 
ture: and we shall be hereafter as 
though we had never been: for the 
breath in our nostrils is as smoke, 
and a little spark in the moving of 
our heart: 


with love for it ”—a strong expression, which 
suits the bitter sarcasm of the passage. ‘The 
aorists are gnomic, i.e. they represent a normal 
state of things. 


and made a covenant with it.| This is bor- 
rowed from Psalm xxviii. 15. Comp. Ecclus. 
xiv. 12, ‘‘the covenant of the grave.” 


they are worthy to take part with it.| They 
deserve “to be of death’s lot” (comp. ii. 24), 
and not “in the hands of the Lord,” iil. 1. 


CHAPTER II. 


OPINIONS AND PRACTICES OF THE 
GODLESS. 


1-5. They deplore the shortness of life. 


1. For the ungodly.| The nominative is 
supplied from the last verse. ‘The “for” 
gives the reason why they are “worthy to 
take part with death,” since they look on 
death as the final conqueror. 


reasoning with themselves, but not aright.] 
Rather, “they said among themselves, reason- 
ing not rightly.” ‘Themselves ” is used for 
“one another.” Both in the classics and in 
Hellenistic Greek reciprocity is often extended 
into identity. ‘“ Not aright,” an instance of 
litotes (see note on i. 11) for “perversely ” 
(ckodtds ; Comp. i. 3). 

tedious.| Rather, ‘ painful,” ‘ grievous.” 
The word Avmypos is not found in the N. T., 
but occurs in Prov. xiv. 10, &c. It is a 
commonplace that the days of man’s life are, 
for the most part, ‘few and evil” (Gen. 
xlviil. 9), and there is probably no truth for 
which a greater consensus of opinion could be 


adduced from the testimony of all nations and 
all ages. 


in the death of a man there is no remedy.| 
At the hour of death no healing (iaous, Vulg. 
refrigerium) will avail. ‘The expression re- 
sembles that of Shirley : 


“* There is no armour against fate.” 


neither was there any man known to have re- 
turned from the grave.| 1 Cor. xv.32. This 


rendering is adopted by the Vulg., Syr., 
Arabic, and by many commentators. *Ava- 
Avew may mean “to return,” as in 2 
Macc. xiv. 44, Luke xii. 36 (aére dvadices 
ex tav ydapov), Judith xiii. 1 (ésrovéacay 
avadvew), 2 Macc. ix. 1, &c. The article 
in the Greek is then generic, as our ver- 
sion rightly renders it (“‘amy man”). The 
clause might, however, be translated, “ nor 
was any deliverer from Hades known,” for in 
XVi. 14 dvadver means “ recalls” or “ brings 
back.” The thought will then resemble that 
of Psalm xlix. 8,9. These materialists and 
freethinkers might be supposed to deride 
all stories of raising the dead, whether in 
the O. T. or in mythology (Alcestes, &c.). 
On their lips—since they deny man’s immor- 
tality—‘‘ Hades” can only mean “the state 
of death,” “the grave” (Sheol). 


2. at all adventure.| aitocyedios, not as 
in the Vulg. ex nibilo, but “anyhow,” “by 
chance,” temere et fortuito (comp. Cic. 
‘Tusc. Disp.’ i. 49). There is a similar 
thought in Eccles. iii. 19. 

as though we had never been.| ‘The expres- 
sion is borrowed from Obad. 16. Compare 


** Quaeris quo jaceas post obitum loco ? 
Quo zon nata jacent.”—SENECA. 


in our nostrils.| Gen. ii. 7; Job xxvii. 3. 


and a little spark in the moving of our heart.| 
The A.V. here follows the very inferior read- 
ing of ddvyos (C) for 6 ddyos. It is clear that 
odvyos, though found in some quotations of 
the verse, is a clerical blunder. Render “and 
our reason (6 Adyos) is a spark (produced) in 
the beating of our heart.” We have here a 
curious piece of ancient materialism, founded 
on the Heraclitean guess that all things ori- 
ginated from fire, and on Zeno’s opinion that 
the soul was “‘a fiery particle.” Just as modern 
materialists look on thought as a material 
consequence of certain changes in the mole- 
cules of the grey substance of the brain, so 
these ancient freethinkers supposed that the 
beating of the heart produced thought in the 
form of gleams or sparks from the fire-sub- 
stance of the soul. ‘‘ Breath” and “ thought” 
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‘Eccles. | 3 Which being extinguished, “our cloud, and shall be dispersed as a 
** body shall be turned into ashes, and mist, that is driven away with the 
Hor, our spirit shall vanish as the 'soft beams of the sun, and ' overcome ! 01, o- 


pressed. 


with the heat thereof. 
5 “For our time is a very shadow ¢: Chron. 

that passeth away ; and after our end ** *> 

there is no returning: for 'it is fast 1 or, ze. 


air, 

4 And our name shall be forgotten 
in time, and no man shall have our 
works in remembrance, and our life 


shall pass away as the trace of a 


to them are merely the result of mechanism. 
So Xenophanes said, “It is the nature of 
limbs that thinketh in men,” ie. thought 
is merely a result of organism. Empedocles 
said: 

Aiwa yap avOpérois mepixdpdiov ear: vena. 


3. shall be turned into ashes.) A similar 
metaphor is differently applied in Gray’s line: 


*¢ F’en in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 


our spirit shall vanish.| Lit., “shall be dif- 
fused or dissipated” (Vulg., diffundetur). Here 
“the spirit ” does but mean “ the breath.” So 
Homer compares the departing soul to smoke 
(‘ Il? xxiii. 10). Compare Jas. iv. 14; Soph. 
SH eCtI. ui 58s 110s. Od.alv. 7,15. 
** Tenuts enim guaedam moribundos deserit aura 


Mista vapore ; vapos porro trahit aéra secum.” 
LUCR. iii. 233-4. 


** Ergo dissolvi quoque convenit omnem 
animai 
Naturam, cew fumus in altas a€ris auras.” 


Ibid. 456-7. 


as the soft air.| The word yavvos, Vulg. 
mollis, means rather “ void,” “ thin,” “empty,” 
“ vielding ” (Milton’s “buxom air ;” Germ., 
biegsam). 

4. our name shall be forgotten in time.| 
The fact that oblivion awaited them seems to 
have troubled the ancients, both Jews and 
Gentiles, more than it does ourselves. Hence 
arose the extreme desire, both of Jews and 

sentiles, to leave behind them some monu- 
ment or memorial of themselves (2 Sam. xviii. 
TOES CkiIn On eTOV ax.7 1) ECCLES, 1x.5 5 
Ecclus. xxxvil. 26, &c.). 


as the trace of a cloud.| Hos. xiii. 3; Job 
vii. 9. “Iyvn properly means “ footsteps.” 

as a mist.| This natural metaphor of 
evanescence is found also in Homer, 7i7r 
dpixdn. The phrase “ chased away (Siwx- 
Ocioa) by the beams of the sun” is used also 
by Latin poets: 


“‘ Nube solet Au/sé candidus ire dies.” 
Ov. 72st. i. 142. 


overcome.| Lit., “ weighed down” (Bapuy- 
6cica). ‘The metaphor is not very accurate ; 
for no reasonable explanation can be offered 
of a mist “ weighed down” by the sunbeams. 


sealed, so that no man cometh again, 


The conjectural emendation papayOeioa is not 
happy. Gregory of Nazianzus, in an eloquent 
passage, unites the various scriptural and 
other metaphors for the shortness and in- 
stability of life. “We are a flitting dream, a 
phantom that cannot be grasped, the scud of 
a passing breeze, a ship that leaves no trace 
upon the sea, dust, a vapour, morning dew, a 
flower that now blossoms and now is done 
away ” (comp. Jas. iv. 14; Job vii. 7; Ps. cii. 
ay CAE.) 

5. a very shadow.| A frequent metaphor 
in Scripture (Job viii. 9; Ps. xxxix. 7; 1 
Chron. xxix. 15; Eccles. viii. 13, &c.) and in 
the classics. ‘‘ Man is the dream of a shadow,” 
Pind sPRyth? villa 1334) soph.“ Ay.” 126% 

bp yap Nuas ovdty bytas &AAO TAHY 
ef5wr’ dooimep Comer, 7) Kovphy olay. 
And in modern poets : 


‘¢ We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of.” 
SHAKSPEARE, Zemfest, iv. f. 
‘¢Man is a torch borne in the wind ; a dream 

But of a shadow summed.” 

CHAPMAN, Lussy a’ Amboise, i. 1. 
** And what art thou? a shadow less than shade, 
A nothing less than nothing.” 
YouneG, Wight Thoughts, v. 

after our end there is no returning.| Vulg., 
non est reversio jinis nostri. ‘The word ren- 
dered “returning” is the rare word dyvaro- 
dvcpds, which means rather “ repetition” than 
returning. It occurs neither in the LXX. nor 
the N. T. The A. V. expresses the same 
thought as that which follows: ‘No man 
cometh again ;” but the real meaning is that 
“there is no recurrence of death.” “It is 
appointed unto all men once to die,” Heb. ix. 27. 
“No man can die twice.” 

The Arabic seems to have read éewrodiopds, 
“hindrance.” The clause will then mean that 
“ death is inevitable.” 

it is fast sealed.| The metaphor implies 
that which is sealed up and cannot be got at; 
hence that which is irrevocable. The repetition 
of death, and therefore of life, is impossible. 

no man cometh again.| ‘This thought is 
very common. Job vii. 9, “He that goeth 
down to the grave, shall come up no more.” 
Ecclus. xxxvili. 21, ‘There is no turning 
again.” Aesch., ‘Eum., 638, dma& Oavdvros 
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! 6 Come on therefore, let us enjoy 
© Isai. 22. j 
13.&56. the good things ‘that are present: 
_ and let us "speedily use the crea- 
32. tures like as in youth. 


tonesty. 7 Let us fill ourselves with costly 


wine and ointments: and let no 
flower of the spring pass by us: 

8 Let us crown ourselves with 
rosebuds, before they be withered : 

g Let none of us go without his 


ovris éor avdoraots. Lucret. iii. 942, “ Nec 
quisquam expergitus exstat.” Catull. v. 4, 
“ Nobis quum semel occidit brevis lux,” &c. 
Compare, too, the well-known and exquisite 
lines of Moschus, ending 


elSoues cd pdAda parpoy &répunova vidupoy Umrvoy. 


6-9. “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” Sensuality is the natural result of 
unbelief in all average men. 


6. Jet us enjoy.| In these verses the writer 
embodies the dregs of Epicurean theory. 
Epicurus himself taught a pure morality ; but 
by making pleasure the summum bonum, he 
shifted the true centre of gravity of the moral 
system, even though he personally insisted 
that pleasure could only be found in the path 
of virtue. ‘This paragraph represents the de- 
graded sensualism of the followers of Anti- 
sthenes, the Hedonists, and Cyrenaic philo- 
sophers. It represents the natural result of 
false views : 


** Unhallowed actions, planted like a crown 
Upon the insolent aspiring brow 
Of spurious notions.” 


Compa ccles a arc4yellinet 2 elu xt ons 
Is. xxii. 13 3 1 Cor. xv.32. So when theivory 
skeleton is carried round at Trimalchio’s feast 
in Petronius, the guests exclaim: 


‘*Heu! heu! nos miseros! quam totus homo 
nihil est ! 
Sic erimus cuncti postquam nos auferet orcus. 
Ergo vivamus dum licet esse bene.” 


We find the same thought in Luke xii. r9. 
The inscription, “ Eat, drink, enjoy thyself: 
the rest is nothing,” was carved on the pedestal 
of the statue of Sardanapalus, at Anchialus, 


‘* Live while you live, the Epicure would say, 
And seize the pleasures of the present day.” 


The thought is often expressed by Euripides 
(‘ Alc’ 788), Anacreon, the Greek Antho- 
logists, Horace, &c. 


the good things that are present.| ‘Rather, 
perhaps, “the things that are really good,” 
apart from the imaginary joys of virtue, which 
these freethinkers represent as mere hallu- 
cinations. 


use the creatures.| Rather, “the creation ” 
(krice.), everything around us. Another read- 
Ing 1S kryces, “ what we possess.” 


like as in youth.| When alone the keenest 
pleasure of life is possible. Eccles. xii, 13 
Flor usOd nites uss 


7. with costly wine.| The joys of wine, 
with its intoxicating fumes, are invariably 
prominent in these Epicurean exhortations, 
from Omar Kayyam to Anacreon and Horace. 


and ointments.| The verb rAncOaper is 
here joined by sy//epsis (a figure which most 
commentators confuse with zeugma) in 
different senses with oivov and with piper: 
“let us fill ourselves with costly wine, and sate 
ourselves with unguents.” The custom of 
anointing the body with oil or with perfumes 
was common to the Jews (Amos vi. 6; Ps. 
xxlil. 5; Luke vii. 46), the Greeks (Anacr. xiii. 
9), and the Romans (Hor. ‘ Od’ iv. 12, 18: 
“ Nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum,” &c.). 


Jlower of the spring.| Luther, Maienblumen. 
It is natural that the poets should dwell most 
on vernal flowers. The reading dépos for 
éapos, though ancient (Arab., “breath of 
flower ;” Syr., “ leaves of the air” ?), yields no 
natural sense. 


8. Let us crown ourselves with rosebuds, 
before they be withered.| This use of flower- 
garlands is Greek, not Jewish. We find in 
Judith xv. 13, “They put a garland of olive 
upon her.” Compare 

"Eué wGAdov ds ett 
pdpioov, podos Te KpaTa 
TUKATOY, 
with the reason assigned, namely : 
Tpoxds a&puaros yap ofa 
Blotos Tpéxer KvAioOels. 
ANACREON. 


The same sentiment recurs frequently in 
the Epicurean Horace : 
** Non desint epulis rosae 
Nec vivax apium, neu dveve lilium.” 
Od. i. 36. 15. 
“*Huc vinum et unguenta et 2zmium breves 
Flores amoenae ferre jube rosae,” 
OD ins aks 
‘* Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying, 
And this same flower which smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying.”— HERRICK. 
‘*Our careless heads with roses crowned.” 
LOVELACE. 
The Vulg. here adds, “let there be no 
meadow which our riot doth not traverse.” 
Since Aecpay, meadow,” is found in an old 
glossary as occurring in this book, the addi- 
tion may represent a genuine clause of the 
Greek text, as described in the stichometry 
of Nicephorus. See p. 406. 


Or, 
rollity. 


vy. Io—12. | 


part of our 'voluptuousness: let us 
leave tokens of our joyfulness in 
every place: for this is our portion, 
and our lot is this, 

10 Let us oppress the poor righ- 
teous man, let us not spare the 
widow, nor reverence the ancient 
gray hairs of the aged. 

11 Let our strength be the law of 


9. of our wvoluptuousness.| Neither this 
word, nor the marginal “ jollity,” exactly ex- 
presses the meaning of dyepwyias. The word 
is not found in the LXX. or N.T., but in poetic 
and late Greek means “ arrogance” (yepd- 
oxos), and here implies “ petulant dissolute- 
ness,” 2 Macc. ix. 6. The gloss gives as its 
equivalent imepndavias. 


this.| Namely, to make the best of mirth 
and sensual pleasure. 


portion ...lot.| Thesame words are joined 
in Acts vili. 21. They argue that man has 
nothing but the present; they are too much 
sunken in sensuality to realise the distant and 
the future. Compare the disgraceful epitaph 
of Sardanapalus : 
toa0’ &xw bao’ emioy Kal ed7ndoKa Kal pet’ Epwros 
Tépry’ éddny Tax Se TOAAG kal bABia Keiva A€AEI- 

TTA, 

10-20. Oppressive insolence, a second re- 
sult of unbelief. 


10. Let us oppress the poor righteous man.]| 
Comp. Ezek. xvili. 12; James 11. 6. ‘The 
righteous man” is here hardly meant for 
irony. ‘ Righteous” may indeed have been 
used as a term of opprobrium by these apo- 
statising Jews, just as “saint” often has been 
among professing Christians. But it is clear 
from v. 12 that the writer is here thinking 
mainly of wealthy and heathenish Jews who 
oppress their countrymen, and not of heathen 
tyrants. The description of their conduct 
resembles that given of a similar class by 
St. James (ii. 6, 7), who uses this same verb 
karaduvagtev (XV. 143 xvii. 2). ‘ Poor 
righteous man” (méyyra Sixaov) therefore 
means the downtrodden Israelite (comp. v. 12) 
who refused to be a renegade. 


the widow.| Widows and orphans were 
specially defenceless in ancient days: Is. x. 2 ; 
Valens sae lVlacc, iil, 105). ACts Vie 13 
Jas. i. 27. 

the ancient gray hairs of the aged.| ‘The 
expression is pleonastic, as is so common in a 
style coloured by Semitic idioms. Some have 
imagined that there is an allusion to the bar- 
barities practised on the ancient Eleazar (see 
2 Macc, vi. 18-31), but in that crime the 
offenders were heathen soldiers of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The reader will find many analo- 
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justice: for that which is feeble is 
found to be nothing worth, 

12 Therefore let us lie in wait for 
the righteous ; because he is not for 
our turn, and he is clean contrary to 
our doings: he upbraideth us with 
our offending the law, and objecteth 
to our infamy the transgressings of 
our education. 


gies to the acts of oppression here described 
in Philo’s ‘ Embassy to Gaius,’ and his treatise 
against Flaccus. In the latter book he will 
read of Jews starved, insulted, trampled on, 
flogged, despoiled, and even burnt, by the Alex- 
andrian populace, abetted or connived at by 
the Roman governor. Considering that Philo’s 
own nephew, Tiberius Alexander, apostatised 
and became Procurator of Judea, it may be 
assumed that many other Jews had abandoned 
their nationality. 


1l. Let our strength be the law of justice.) 
The ambiguity of the expression led to the 
reading injustitiae in some MSS. of the Vulg. ; 
but the meaning is, “ With us let might be 
right.” “ Jus est ix armis” (Senec. ‘ Herc. 
F.’ 250). 

is found to be nothing worth.| Lit., “is con- 
victed of being a useless thing.” 


12. let us lie in wait for the righteous. | 
The language is coloured by Psalm x. 8-10. 
Secret plots are mingled with open violence. 


because he is not for our turn.| ‘The curious 
word dvaypyoros (Vulg. inutilis), here happily 
rendered “not for our turn” (comp. Shak- 
speare’s ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ il. 1: “ My 
daughter is not for your turn”), is only found 
in a strange divergence from the Hebrew text 
by the LXX. in Is. ili, ro. It means “ unman- 
ageable,” “intractable.” 


clean contrary.| This is an old English 
expression for “ quite contrary.” It is found 
in Josh. ili. 17; Psalm Ixxvil. 8, &c. Lati- 
mer and Ascham use this phrase. 


thelaw.| ‘This can only mean “the Mosaic 
law ;” it shews that the writer is alluding 
to Jews. Of these Hellenising Jews we find 
a description in 1 Macc. i.; 2 Macc. iv. The 
worst type of them were men like the priests 
Menelas and Jason, and like Herod the Great. 
Philo also describes this class of persons as 
men who “ violated the laws in accordance with 
which they were born and nurtured, aban- 
doned all reverence for antiquity, and violently 
set aside the customs of their countrymen to 
which no just blame attaches.” (‘ Vit. Mos,’ i. 6.) 


objecteth to our infamy.| The Greek verb 


simply means “ reproaches us with.” 
the transgressings of our education.| “Sins 


24 Ai 
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ME 13 He professeth to have the 15 *He is grievous unto us even # Isai. 
Dahan knowledge of God: and “he calleth to behold: for his life is not like * 
John*9:7 himself the child of the Lord. other men’s, his ways are of an- 


£ John 7. 
vas ie 14 He was made £ to reprove our other fashion, 
ae thoughts. 16 We are esteemed of him as 


against our training.” ‘The genitive is objec- 
tive. There is no reason therefore for the 
reading dvaidelas, “sins of our impudence,” 
adopted Ly the Syriac for madefas, nor for 
the Alexandrine reading madias, “of our 
youth ” (=vedrnros, Psalm xxiv. 7), or madcas, 
“ of our jest.” The loyal Jew is supposed to 
have upbraided these renegades with their 
defection from the holy lessons of their early 
days. 

13. He professeth.| “ Boastfully proclaims ” 
(edicit, 1 Tim. il. 10). 

the knowledge of God.| ‘The yvéors is here 
supposed to be boastfully claimed, as it was 
in later ages by the Gnostics. 


the child of the Lord.| The word (maida) 
might also mean “servant,” as often in the 
LXX.,where it is used to render Ebed Jehovah; 
but that it should here be rendered by ‘‘ child” 
or “‘son” seems clear from vv. 16, 18. 

It has been much disputed whether the 
many remarkable expressions of this passage 
have any connexion with the Gospel history 
or not. Among the Greek Fathers, Barnabas, 
Justin, Origen, Hippolytus, Eusebius; among 
the Latin Fathers, ‘Tertullian (c. Marc. ili. 22), 
Cyprian (‘ Testimon.’ il. 14), Lactantius, Am- 
brose, Augustine, treat them as a direct pro- 
phecy. They are followed by Lorinus, Corn. a 
Lapide, Calmet, and many Romanist commen- 
tators ; and by Protestants like Calovius. On 
the other hand, Grotius regarded them as a 
Christian interpolation (“quia locutiones 
quaedam magis Evangelium sapiunt quam 
vetustiora tempora”), and Noack considers 
the whole book to be of Christian origin. 
Undoubtedly the coincidences of thought and 
expression with passages in the N. Tl. are close 
and curious. Compare “ he calls himself a 
son of God,” and “he boasts of God as his 
Father,” with John v. 18, xix. 7; Matt. xxvii. 
43, &c.: “he proclaims that he has knowledge 
of God” with John xv. 15; Matt. xi. 27: 
“they erred as to the mysteries of God” with 
John xii. 40. Cornelius 4 Lapide goes so 
far as to see in the “ unseemly death” (v. 20) 
an allusion to the Cross, and in the word 
dvexpnoros an insulting reference to the name 
Xpicros, which was often confounded with 
xpnoros (a heathen confusion which is perhaps 
even alluded to in 1 Pet. ii. 3). But these 
theories fall to the ground on the slightest 
examination. “The just man” is a general 
term for the faithful Israelite (iii. 1), It 
1s used without difference of meaning alike 


in the singular and in the plural. The cir- 
cumstances of the persecution and the me- 
thods of the persecutors are an ideal picture, 
suggested partly by the language of the O. T. 
(especially of Is. liii.), partly by recent or con- 
temporary circumstances. ‘They generally 
resemble the facts of every age in which per- 
secution has occurred. The decisive point, 
however, is that the opponents of Christ were 
not apostatising infidels, like those here de- 
scribed, but were on the contrary Sadducean 
priests, and Pharisees of “the most straitest 
sect of the Jews’ religion.” Further, it is 
certain that no Christian could thus have 
approached the subject without at least an 
allegoric reference to the glory of Christ’s 
resurrection. 


14. He was made to reprove our thoughts.| 
Lit., “ He proved to be to us for the reproof of 
our designs ;” i.e. his mere existence, by point- 
ing a contrast unfavourable to us, thwarts and 
shames our ideal. Thus Capito complained 
to Nero of Thrasea and others that they 
were “rigidi et tristes quo tibi lasciviam ex- 
probrent.” The children of darkness hate the 
light (John iii, 20; vii. 7). 


15. grievous.| Lit., heavy. Similarly Anti- 
sthenes, as quoted by Philo, said that the 
sober and earnest man was “ grievous to be 
borne” (dva8acraxros); and Max. Tyrius, 
in a striking passage, says that “the majority 
could not bear the very name ‘ philosopher’ ; ” 
and that ‘wicked men cannot tolerate the 
lovely air of the virtues in the midst of them.” 
John xv. 19: “ Because ye are not of the 
world, the world hateth you.” 


even to bebold.| We cannot bear his very 
look. See Gen. xxxvil. 4; 18; 1 K. xxi, 20; 
Is. liii. 3. 

his life is not like other men’s.| In the ori- 
ginal it is “his life is not like the rest ”—a 
comparatio compendiaria (brachylogy of com- 
parison) for “like the life of the rest.” The 
“just” are in “the world,” but not “ of it.” 


his ways.| | His moral walk in the world. 


of another fashion.| é&n\daypeva. Vulg. 
immutatae, “changed” (from the ordinary). 
These renegades treat virtue as an affected 


eccentricity. 


16. We are esteemed of him.) Lit. “we 
were reckoned.” The aorist may either indi- 
cate the swift instinctive judgment formed 
by the good man, or may be the gzomic aorist. 


Vv. 17—21. | 


Or, false "counterfeits : he abstaineth from our 


Li. 


Numb. 
. TO. 


ways as from filthiness: * he pro- 
nounceth the end of the just to be 
blessed, and maketh his boast that 
God is his father. | 

17 Let us see if his words be true : 
and let us prove what shall happen 
in the end of him. 

18 For if the just man be the * son 
of God, he will help him, and deliver 


him from the hand of his enemies. 


as counterfeits.| ‘The marg. gives “‘as false 
coin;” and this is the ordinary meaning of 
kiBondos. There is indeed no religious hy- 
pocrisy in the case, since these men openly 
proclaim their irreligion; but still they esti- 
mate themselves as sensible, practical, clever; 
and the good man sees through them, and 
knows them to be as valueless as tinsel and 
dross (Vulg. tamquam nugaces). 

the end of the just.| He asserts that the just 
will always be happy at the last. The neut. 
adj. eoxara represents the Hebrew NNN, as 
in Is. ixvi. 24 (Symmachus) ; Ecclus. i, 13, vii. 
35. For the sentiment, see Prov. x. 7; Dan. 
Xd 7, OCC 

maketh his boast.) The word ddagovetera 
is contemptuous: “he vauntingly and idly 
brags.” The word at least shews the feeling 
of these infidels that the claim to be sons of 
God was “an immense pretension.” 


that Godis his father.]| See v. 13. 


17. Let us see if his words be true.| Comp. 
Matt. xxvii. 49. 

in the end of him.| ”ExBaots is here used 
for “death.” Comp. Heb. xiii. 7, and the 
use of é£od50s for death in Luke ix. 31; 2 
etatatiss 

18. he will help him.] Comp. Matt. xxvii. 
43; Psalm xxii. 8, 9. But many of the 
saints of God know that God’s help is not 
always granted in the sense in which the 
world uses the words. ‘They accept with 
perfect faith an apparent finality and com- 
pleteness of earthly failure, and they die 
contentedly, as the martyrs did, among the 
triumphant taunts of their enemies (Euseb. 
“lel, DYN oO) 

19. with despitefulness.| Rather, “with 
insolence,” which is the old meaning of despite. 
“ Insolence ” would test his “ meekness,” and 
“torment ” his “ endurance.” 

torture.| No doubt the history of Alex- 
andria supplied the writer with recent or his- 
torical instances in which apostates, siding 
with the heathen, had brought torture on 
their countrymen. 

patience.| dveétxaxiav. The word occurs 
also in 2 Tim. ii. 24, 
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spitefulness and torture, that we may 
know his meekness, and prove his 
patience. 

20 Let us condemn him with a 
shameful death: for by his own say- 
ing he shall be respected. 

21 Such things they did ima- 
gine, and were deceived: for their 
own wickedness hath blinded 
them. 


20. Let us condemn him with a shameful 
death.| So St. James (v. 6) says, “ Ye con- 
demned, ye murdered the just; he doth 
not resist you” —words which might al- 
most be regarded as a prophecy of his own 
approaching martyrdom. Hegesippus, in his 
narrative of that martyrdom preserved by 
Eusebius, ‘H. E, ii. 23 (see Routh, ‘Rel. 
Sacr.’ i. 195), evidently has this passage of 
the Book of Wisdom in his mind. Plato, in 
describing the agonies to which “the just 
man” will be subjected, ends by saying, ‘‘he 
will be impaled ” (dvao-yivdudevOnoerat, ‘ Rep.’ 
il. 5). 

by bis own saying he shall be respected. 
The A. V. follows the Vulg. The meaning is, 
“in accordance with what he himself says 
(see wv. 16, 17) God will have regard to 
him ;” so that, if his words are true (17), we 
need feel no compunction. Such translations 
as Luther’s, Da wird man ihn kennen an seinen 
Worten, or “His own words will give us an 
occasion of punishing him;” or Churton’s, 
“there shall be an enquiry into the truth of his 
words,’— give impossible meanings to the 
word émioKxomn, which can only refer to God’s 
oversight and protection of His child: Luke 
rabies, Aut in Lette she ey 

21-24. The cause and the consequences 
of these errors and crimes. 

21. they did imagine.| On the use of the 
aorist to express general facts, see note on 
ib, ier, 

their own wickedness hath blinded them.] 
Rather, “blinded,” or as we should say, 
idiomatically, “blinds” them. ‘“ God,” as St. 
Augustine says, “scatters penal blindness upon 
forbidden lusts.” ‘The truthis expressed with 
equal clearness by Aristotle (‘ Eth. Nic.’ vi. 6), 
where he speaks of wickedness (kaxia) as being 
pOaprixn apxjs, and by Shakspeare : 

‘¢ For when we in our viciousness grow hard, 

O misery on ’t ! the wise gods seal our eyes, 

In our own filth drop our clear judgments, 

make us 

Adore our errors, laugh at us, while we strut 

To our confusion,” 

St. Paul most forcibly illustrates the deepen- 
ing of this self-induced darkness in Rom, 
2F 2 
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19 Let us ’?examine him with de- fe 
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22 As for the mysteries of God, 
they knew them not: neither hoped 
'Gr. sre- they for the wages of righteousness, 


ferred, or, . 
esteemed’ nor ‘discerned a reward for blame- 


th is 
ward, less souls, 


23 For God created man to be im- 


OLOMON. IL. [v. 22—24. 
mortal, and made him to be an 
™ image of his own eternity. ee 


24. * Nevertheless through envy of 3: 


Eccl 


the devil came death into the world: 3. 


and they that do hold of his side do * Ge 


13. 


find it. 


i. 18-32, and in Eph. iv. 18 (éoxorirpevor « 
dyvoiay .. . Tapwcw). 

22. the mysteries of God.) Vulg., sacra- 
menta Dei. God’s“ mysteries” are the deeper 
truths which He only reveals to pure eyes and 
open hearts. For the use of the word in the 
N. T., see Rom. xvi. 25; Eph.i.9. Here the 
reference is to God’s ways of dealing with 
His children. 


hoped for.| Hope is a virtue, as well as a 
blessing and a reward, 


the wages of righteousness.| Rather, “ of 
holiness.” The word “holy” (écv0s) de- 
scribes our relation to God; “blameless ” 
(duopos) describes our relation to men. It is 
the LXX. rendering of the Hebrew 7'D4 
(Ps. xvi. 10, xxxil. 6, &c.), from which is 
derived the name Chasidim, or Assidzans, 
“the Pious” (see 1 Macc. ii. 42, vii. 133 2 
Macc.xiv. 6), which was the designation chosen 
by the anti-Hellenistic Jews. The words 
datos, dovdtns, Occur constantly in this book. 
Such “holiness” is regarded as a necessary 
manifestation of “wisdom.” ‘The reward is 
“the gift of faith, and inheritance in the 
temple of the Lord ” (ili. 14). 


nor discerned a reward for blameless souls.] 
The margin also suggests “preferred” or 
“esteemed ” for éxpivay ; but by supplying the 
infinitive e¢vau, the word may retain its ordinary 
signification, “nor judged that there is a 
guerdon.” 


23. For.| The word introduces the state- 
ment that there is such a guerdon, and that it 
is nothing less than a blessed immortality. 


to be immortal.| Vulg., “creavit hominem 
inexterminabilem.” The word used for “ im- 
mortality” means literally ‘“ incorruption ” 
(apOapaia, Cor. xv. 42; 1 Tim. ii. 10, &c.). 
The immortality implied is a joyful eternity, 
which ‘maketh us near unto God,” vi. 19. 
In the LXX. the word only occurs in Ps. 
Ixxiv. 1. 


an image of his own eternity.| The A.V. 
here adopts the reading aididrnros, with 
Athanasius, Methodius, and other Fathers. 
Other MSS. followed by the Vulg. and 
Syriac read 6uournros (Vulg., ad imaginem 
similitudinis suae), perhaps an ancient gloss 
for tduérntos, which is found in Clement 
of Alexandria, and is adopted by the Com- 
plutensian text. If the author had been 
specially referring to the LX X. (Gen. i. 26), 


he would have used 6uotacews. ‘The asso- 
nance involved in tys idlas idvornros is in 
favour of that reading, and man can be more 
easily regarded as “an image of God’s like- 
ness” (Col. ili. 10) than “ of His eternity.” 


24. through envy of the devil.] AtaBodos, 
like the Hebrew “ Satan,” does not need the 
article, being regarded as a proper name 
(1 Pet. v. 8). Doubtless the Devil is here 
identified (for the first time in Jewish litera- 
ture) with the Serpent of Paradise, as in Rev. 
Xl. 9, xx. 2, andin Talmudic literature. The 
envy of the Devil can only allude to the 
Eastern and Rabbinic legends that the fall of 
Satan was due to his scorn and envy mani- 
fested at the creation of mankind. Josephus 
(‘ Antt.’ I. i. § 4) says that “the Serpent living 
with Adam and his wife was envious (pOov- 
ep@s elyev) at the blessings which he thought 
that they would enjoy if they obeyed the com- 
mandments of God.” See, too, Eisennenger, 
‘Entd. Jud’ i. 827, In Ecclus. xi. 16 we 
read, “Error and darkness had their origin 
together with sinners:” but the passage is 


probably an interpolation, That envy is - 


specially a “ peccatum diabolicum,” is implied in 
Job i. 1-11, ii. 4, 5; Is. xiv. 12-15. ‘This is 
one of the passages in which the writer diverges 
widely from the theology and philosophy of 
Philo, who, after his usual allegorising 
methods, makes the Serpent a mere symbol of 
seductive temptation (‘De Mund. Opif, 56). 


came death into the world.| Rom. v. 12. 
In John viii. 44 the Devil is called “a mur- 
derer (@v@pwroxréyvos) from the beginning ;” 
and in Heb, ii. 14 he is spoken of as “him 
that hath the power of death.” In the Gospel 
of Nicodemus, c. 23, he is addressed as “ the 
beginning of death, and the root of sin.” In 
the confused demonology of the Jews, with its 
curious foreign admixtures, he is sometimes 
identified with, but more often distinguished 
from, the Angel of Death. 


they that do hold of his side.| See i. 16; 
1 John iii, 12. Cain was “of the wicked 
one.” 


do find it.| ‘They fall under the power of 
death (Rom. vi. 23); in other words, they 
pass into an existence of darkness and misery. 
There is no classical instance in which the verb 
mecpa¢w means “I experience,” but it seems 
to approximate to this sense in xii. 26 (where 
the Vulg. renders it experti sunt), Ecclus. 
Xxxix. 4, and Eccles. viii. 5 (Symmachus). 


v, I—2.] 


CHEAPER IIT: 


1 Zhe godly ave happy in their death, 5 and in 
their troubles: 10 the wicked are not, nor 
their children: 13 but they that ave pure are 
happy, though they have no children: 16 for 
the adulterer and his seed shall perish. 
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UT “the souls of the righteous ¢ Deut 
are in the hand of God, and *** 


there shall no torment touch them. 


2 °In the sight of the unwise they ? ch: 5. x 


seemed to die: and their departure 
is taken for misery, 


In this verse the Vulg. refers atroyv not to 
“ death,” but to the Devil, and renders the 
clause “imitantur autem illum qui sunt ex parte 
illius.” 


IlI.-V. THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. 


CHAPTER III. 


1-9. The hopes and blessings of the 
righteous. 10-iv. 6. The offspring of the 
righteous and of the godless. 


1. But the souls of the righteous are in the 
hand of God.| ‘The subject of the last chapter 
is continued. ‘The wages of sin is spiritual 
death ; the wicked die, and pass into a misery 
which is but a life-in-death. The righteous 
die the death of the body, but that death is 
life. Their souls, when they pass away, are 
“in the hand,’ i.e. under the protecting care 
of God (Ps. Ixxxviii. 5; Is. li. 16, “1 have 
covered thee with the shadow of my hand;” 
John x. 28, “Neither shall any man pluck 
them out of my hand;” Lk. xxiii. 46, “into 
Thy hands;” xvi. 23, “Lazarus in his 
bosom ”). 

there shall no torment touch them.| In the 
future life—which the Jews after the days of 
the Exile, and especially at the epoch when 
this book was written, recognised more dis- 
tinctly than their fathers—the wicked shall be 
in “torment,” which shall not touch the 
righteous. Thenature and continuance of their 
future torment are not defined, and were not 
clearly realised; but, as in the Book of Enoch 
and the parable of Dives, their fate is metaphori- 
cally described in language borrowed from the 
imagery of the ancient prophets (Lk. xvi. 23 ; 
Rev. xiv. 10; Is. lxvi. 24). The word Bdacavos 
only occurs once or twice in the LXX., and 
in the N. T. only in Matt. iv. 24 (of sickness) 
and Lk. xvi. 23, 28; but Bacavi¢w and Baca- 
yiopos are applied in the Apocalypse to punish- 
ment beyond the grave. The word means: 
(1) a touchstone ; (2) examination by torture ; 
(3) torment in general. 


2. In the sight of the unwise.] Lit., “in 
the eyes.” A Hebraism (°)'Y2) for “in the 
judgment of.” Comp. ix. 9; Deut. xii. 8; 
Judg. xvii. 6; Judith ili. 4; Ecclus. vill. 16. 
“The unwise,” like the friends of Job, who 
judge by appearances and cannot rise beyond 
a cruel traditional orthodoxy, form false judg- 
ments about the sorrows of the righteous. 


of the unwise.]| ‘The word adpovev means 


the morally unwise. In all scriptural writings, 
folly and wickedness are identified: i. 3; Is. 
lix. 6; Prov. xvi. 27; Judg. xx. 6, 10, &c. 
(LXX.) 
they seemed to die.| Rather, “ to be dead.” 

In this and the following verses we have the 
contrast between the semblance of death and 
the reality of life which has been dwelt upon 
by many great writers. Probably Euripides 
was one of the earliest Greeks to express this 
thought in his famous lines: 

tls oidev ei Td Civ mev eore kar Oaveiv 

7) KkarOavely 5& Civ ; 


The incessant jests which Aristophanes 
points at this deep question, prove the aston- 
ishment which it excited. Afterwards the 
thought became almost a commonplace. In 
Maximus Tyrius, we find (‘ Dissert.’ 25, p. 
258, quoted by Grimm), “That which the 
many call death, that very thing was the 
beginning of immortality and the birth of the 
future life.” Philo, in a passage closely re- 
sembling this (‘ Det. pot.’ Opp. i. 200), says: 
“The wise man when he seems to be dead as 
to this corruptible life is living the incorrupti- 
ble.” In the eloquent Epistle to Diognetus, 
“the seeming death” is contrasted with “ the 
reality of death” in aeonian fire. The Book 
of Enoch, cii. 4-cv. 2, furnishes several ana- 
logous thoughts. In the N. T. death is often 
represented as the gate of life. See especially 
Phil. 1. 21-23; Rom. vil. 24; Col. iil. 3, 4; 
2 Cor. v. 8; Rev. xiv. 13, &c. We meet 
with the same thought not only in Christian 
poets like Milton: 

‘* When Faith and Love, which parted from 
thee never, 

Had ripened thy just soul to dwell with God, 

Meekly thou didst resign ¢hzs earthly load 

Of death, called life, which us from life doth 

sever ;” 
but even in poets like Shelley: 


** Ah no, he is not dead, he does not sleep— 
He hath awakened from the dream of life.” 


their departure.| This word ¢£o8os is used 
for “ death” in Lk. ix. 3; 2 Pet.i.15. Comp. 
vii. 6; ll. 17 (€xBaows); Ecclus. xxxviii. 23 ; 
Jos. ‘ Antt.’ iv. 8,§ 2, €& e€dd00 rod chy. This 
use of the word is not found in classical Greek, 
but “exitus” and excessus are used for death 
in, Ciceolege-s 1, 15, |ustin. Xiv,) 4, \Ssetor 
Lactant. ‘De Mort. Persec.’ 50. 

is taken for misery.| Rather, “ was counted 
a misfortune.” 
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3 And their going from us to be the sight of men, yet is their “hope | Rom 


utter destruction: but they are in full of immortality. 2 Cor. 


x Pet. 


peace. 5 And having been a little chas- :,, 
4 For though they be punished in tised, they shall be greatly 're- ee 


3. their going from us.| mopeia. Another 
euphemism for death. ‘There seems to be no 
exact parallel for this expression, the nearest 
being Lk. xxii. 22, “the Son of Man goeth” 
(mopeverar); comp. Acts i. 25. It is derived 
from the phrases ‘to go to our fathers,” Gen. 
xv. 15, or “to go the way of all the earth,” 
1 Kings ii, 2, &c. 


utter destruction.] ovtvtpyspa, “a crushing 
up.” -Vulg.,  exterminium, “annihilation.” 
Ronit 61) Tel LacCGn iter 75) CoC: 


but they are in peace.| The ‘‘but” is em- 
phatic: “but on the contrary.” “ Peace” 
(Shalom—the ordinary form of Jewish greet- 
ing) was the ideal conception of happiness to 
the Hebrew, as joy (yatpevv) was to the Greek. 
The “ peace” of the departed righteous souls 
which is here contemplated is mot the repose 
of unconsciousness, as in Shelley— 


‘¢ Envy and calumny and hate and pain 
Can touch him not, nor torture him again ”— 


and many similar passages; nor is it the im- 
mortality of posthumous memory, as in the 
famous lines: 


** Oh may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence!” 


but it is a state of deep and sentient blessed- 
ness,—‘‘a rest ” (avdmavots, iv. 7; Heb. ili. 11 ; 
Rey. xiv. 13). It is “Paradise” (LE. xxi. 
43). This truth goes beyond anything which 
was Clear to most of the O. T. writers, who 
look on the grave asa dreamless sleep: Job 
ili. 13-19; Is, xxxvili. 11, 18; Eccles. ix. 10; 
Ps. vi. 5, xv. 9, Ixxxvili. r1, &c. The idea 
of a joyous life beyond the grave was only 
revealed gradually, and the full knowledge of 
it was given by Him who brought life and im- 
mortality to light. 


4-9, These verses obviate the objection 
which might be urged from the earthly afHlic- 
tions of the righteous. ‘They are meant only 
to test, and purge, and train for future bliss 
and glory. 


4. though they be punished.| More accu- 
rately, “if they have been punished.” Some 
suppose that there is an allusion to the martyrs 
in the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes: 
1 Mace. i. 57-64. It is more probable that 
the writer had some recent events in his 
mind. 


in the sight of men.) See wv. 2. The Jews 
found it difficult to understand the problem 


of the earthly afflictions of the godly, which 
had perplexed both David (Ps. Ixxiii.) and Job. 
David found the solution in the calamity and 
retribution which often overtake the wicked 
even in this life. The difficulties of Job are 
hushed by an appeal to the awful omnipotence 
of God, which requires unquestioning sub- 
mission. In the age when this book was 
written, the Jews had advanced much further, 
and they were able to rest in the belief that 
the rewards and punishments of a future life 
would redress the wrongs and inequalities of 
the present. The transient “day ” of feeble 
men (dy@paror) is incapable of judging aright 
as to the phenomena of life (1 Cor. iv. 3). 
We see but one small arc of an infinite circle. 
See 1 Cor. xv. 19. 


yet is their hope full of immortality.| ‘The 
currency of the phrase is due to its rich poetic 
depth. The righteous have a “full assurance 
(aAnpodopia) of hope even to the end” (Heb. 
vi. 11, x. 22). Their hopes are not set on 
earthly things, but are filled with thoughts of 
the world to come. The word used for “im- 
mortality” is here a@avacia, not apéapoia. 
It is naturally wanting in the O. T., though 
Aquila used it in Ps. xlix. 15: but it occurs 
several times in this book (iv. 1, viii. 18, xv. 
13; Ecclus. xix. 17). In viii. 13 it may mean 
(like Unsterblichkeit) an immortal memory, as 
when Milton said, “I dream of immortality ;” 
but usually it means eternal life. Inthe N. T. 
it occurs in 1 Cor. xv. 53; 1 Tim. vi. 16. It 
was this hope which sustained the martyr- 
brothers who were so cruelly tortured and 
slain by Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Macc. vii. 9), 
to whose traditional utterances the writer may 
incidentally allude. 


5. a little chastised.| "The word for chas- 
tisement (maSevdevres) implies a divine edu- 
cation. This view of the sufferings of the 
godly is specially worked out in Heb. xii. 5- 
12; Jas. i. 12; Rev. iii. r9; but it was fami- 
liar also to the O. T. writers: Lev. xxvi. 23, 
245 2 Sam) Vil, 143) PS: XCive 12, Caxaaysn 
Prov. iii, 12, &c. 

they shall be greatly rewarded.| The 
thought is the same as in Rom. vill. 18; 2 
Cor, iv. 17: ‘ Our light affliction, which is but 
for amoment, worketh for us, more and more 
exceedingly, an eternal weight of glory.” 

proved them.| “God did tempt Abraham,” 
Ex. xv. 25. In the view of the sacred writers. 
all afflictions are a test (Soxiun, 2 Cor. viii. 2), 
a trial (mespacpds, Jas. i, 12), a training 
(madela, Heb. xii. 5), or an admonition (vov- 


v. 6—8.] 
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2 Exod. 


“4 warded: for God ¢ proved them, and 

Deut. 8.2. found them ' worthy for himself. 

eal 6 ¢ As gold in the furnace hath he and fro like 
‘tried them, and received them as a_ stubble. 


). 
Mal. 3. 3. 2 
Eeclus. 2, burnt offering. 


And in the time of their visita- 
tion /they shall shine, and run to / Matt. 
sparks among the * ** 
£ Matt. 
8 They *shall judge the nations, 1%22,.. 


os 


Geoia, Eph. vi. 4). I can see no ground in 
this passage for Grimm’s remark about the 
supposed unjust particularism of the writer in 
regarding the punishments of the Jeqws as 
disciplinary, and those of the Gentiles as re- 
tributive. {nthe punishments mentioned in 
xi, xi, the writer is speaking of wicked 
Gentiles, and his present remarks are a con- 
solation to righteous Jews. It may, however, 
be pointed out that Scripture only represents 
punishment as being purely retributive when 
its disciplinary effect has wholly failed. 


worthy for himself.| Rather, “ worthy of 
Himself,” ze. worthy of His vision and of 
His sabbath; worthy to become a dads eis 
mepuroinow (1 Pet. ii. 9). ‘This conception 
was greatly deepened by the teaching of 
Christ (Matt. x. 37, 38; Rev. iii. 20; John 
xlv. 173; 1 John iv. 12). When, in vision, 
St. Thomas Aquinas was asked what reward 
he desired, his answer was, “Non aliam 
(mercedem) isi te Domine.” 


6. As gold in the furnace.| The word for 
“smelting-furnace” is rare, but the thought 
of fiery probation to purge away all mortal 
dross is common (1 Pet. i. 7, iv. 12; Zech. 
xiii. 9, &c.). Comp. Ov. ‘ Trist.,’ i. 4. 25— 
‘¢ Scilicet ut fulvum spectatur in ignibus aurum 

Tempore sic duro est inspicienda fides ”— 


and Pope’s epitaph on Mrs. E. Corbett in 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster : 


*¢ So unaffected, so composed a mind, 
So firm yet soft, so strong yet so refined, 
Heaven as its purest gold with tortures tried : 
The saint sustained it, but the woman died.” 


he tried them.| ‘Tested their genuineness 
(eSoxipacev); proved that they were not 
counterfeits (xi8dyAa), like those alluded to 
in li. 16. 


received them.| Regarded them favourably 
(Job viii. 20, LXX.). 

as a burnt offering.] See t Macc.i. 45. The 
martyrs under Antiochus were forbidden to 
offer sacrifices, but their /zfe was itself a sacrifice. 
The curious phrase 6\oxapropa Ovcias means 
‘6a whole burnt offering ” (holocaust). The 
sense of “fruit” (kapmwds) has become quite 
obsolescent. ‘This frequently happens to the 
etymological element of a word, as in “look- 
ing-glasses of silver;” “a silver box ;” “a 
hecatomb of ten oxen,” &c. The word does 
not occur in the N. T. (where we find 6)o- 
kavtopa, Matt. xii, 33; Heb. x. 6); but it is 


found in the LXX., Lev. xvi. 24, Comp. 
Ecclus. xlv. 14. For the thought see Rom. 
Sllgust mele teins s 

7. in the time of their visitation.| When 
God “visits” or “looks upon” them, to 
“reward them according to their works.” 
We have the word émiokom? again in v. 13. 
In the LXX. it occurs in a bad sense of the 
penal visitation of God, as in Lev. xix. 20; 
Jer. vi. 15: in a good sense, in Job x. 12. In 
the N. T. we find it in Luke xix. 44; 1 Pet. 
li. 12, v. 6: as well as in its general sense 
of “overseership,” ‘ bishoprick,” Acts i. 20; 
1 Tim. ili. 1. The writer has here left in 
shadow all specific details. Hence Bret- 
schneider and others suppose him to be speak- 
ing of some golden age for Israel on earth. 
Gfrorer (‘ Philo,’ ii. 256) refers the passage 
to the day of judgment; others, again, explain 
it as a description of triumph and happiness 
beyond the grave. The decision between 
these views is not easy; perhaps because no 
such decision is possible. ‘The writer’s object 
is to prophesy, in the glowing language of 
conviction, the final triumph and happiness 
of the good. The form and manner of the 
triumph are naturally expressed in general 
imagery. 

they shall shine.| ‘To explain this of ‘ pure 
ethereal light-bodies,” assumed by the just at 
their resurrection, as Gfrirer does, is perhaps 
too definite an explanation of a general 
metaphor. ‘There can be little doubt that the 
expression is a reference to Dan. xii. 3, “ They 
that be wise shall shine (LXX. éx\dprpover) as 
the brightness of the firmament.” Comp. 
Is. Ix, 1-3 and Matt. xiii. 43, “Then shall the 
righteous shine forth (é€kAdpapovoy) as the sun 
in the kingdom of their Father ;” Phil. ii. 15. 


and run to and fro like sparks among the 
stubble.| This, too, seems to be a general 
metaphor to express the victorious and sin- 
consuming power of the just hereafter. It is 
based on Obad. 18: ‘* And the house of Jacob 
shall be fire, and the house of Joseph a flame, 
and the house of Edom for stubble, and they 
shall kindle in them and devour them” (comp. 
Ps. v. 24; Joel ii. 5, “like the noise of a 
flame of fire that devoureth the stubble”). 
The word “spark” (omv6)p) occurs in a 
similar figure in Aquila and Symmachus, Is. 
i. 31. The wicked are compared to stubble 
in Mal. iv. 1. 


8. They shall judge the nations.| Comp. 
Ecclus. iv. 15. This again is a metaphor 
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and have dominion over the people, 
and their Lord shall reign for ever. 
'Or,and = g ‘They that put their trust in him 


such as be 


jaithful shall understand the truth: 'and such 
shall re- 


Fai as be faithful in love shall abide with 
with him him: *# for grace and mercy is to his 
in love. 


#¢h.4.25, saints, and he hath care for his 
elect. 


10 But the * ungodly shall be pun- i 


ished according to their own imagi- 
nations, which have neglected the 
righteous, and forsaken the Lord. 

11 For whoso despiseth wisdom 
and nurture, he is miserable, and 
their hope is vain, their labours un- 
fruitful, and their works unprofitable : 


which frequently recurs in Scripture, and is 
founded on Dan, vii. 22. It evidently implies 
more than the mere ultimate vindication of 
the children of Wisdom, and the moral con- 
demnation of those who have persecuted 
them: Matt. xix. 28; x Cor. vi. 2; Rev. 
XX. 4. 


their Lord shall reign.| Rather, “ the 
Lord shall reign over them.” ‘The expression 
may be a reminiscence of Jer. iii. 14, 
where the words “I am married to you” 
(rather, “I am your lord,” ze. your husband, 
as in xxxi. 34) are rendered by the LXX. eyo 
Katakupievow array. ‘The promise resembles 
therefore those in Ex. xxix. 45; Lev. xxvi. 12 ; 
2) Cor. Vi. 16. 


for ever.| Lit., “to the ages,” a rendering 
of the vague Hebrew pepe. 


9. shall understand the truth.| Here faith 
in God is regarded as the secret of under- 
standing the ways of His providence. St. John 
(vii. 17) records the promise of Christ that 
obedience (which springs from faith) shall be 
rewarded with knowledge. 


such as be faithful in love shall abide with 
him.| The margin suggests “such as be 
faithful shall remain with Him in love.” ‘There 
can be but little doubt that this is the prefer- 
able rendering. “ The faithful” (of movrot, 
comp. Ecclus. i. 14) is an equivalent expression 
to of memoOdres in the previous verse. The 
promise is found yet more fully and richly in 
John xiv. 16, xv. 10; Rev. ili. 20. 


grace and mercy.) See iv. 15. ‘The words 
are also combined with ‘‘ peace” at the be- 
ginning of St. Paul’s pastoral epistles. 


to his saints.| Rather, ‘among his holy 
ones,” if we adopt the reading év rots dmiots 
avtov. There are many variations of reading 
which do not in any important way affect the 
sense, and which may be partly owing to the 
fact that an exactly similar passage occurs at 
iv. 15. This title, “the holy ” (dco), is given 
touthes [sraclitesiaine xan 7siexVill- mesa nmmnn 
is not found in the N. T. 

he hath care for his elect.| For the word 
émrkor, here rendered “ care,” see the note 
on v.7. This clause is omitted by the Vulg., 
but it is supported by the evidence of many 
of the best MSS. and versions. The phrase 


“mine elect ” (comp. Tobit viii. 15) is found 
in Is. xlii. 1, &c., and Christians are called 
elect” in G@olat.1z *Sbit tr ece 


10—iv. 6. Contrasted fates of the offspring 
of the righteous and the godless. 


10. according to their own imaginations.| Ra- 
ther, “in accordance with their reasonings ”— 
the ‘crooked reasonings” referred to in 
i. 2, 3, li. 1, which deserve the punishment 
which they naturally involve (Proy. i. 29-31). 

which have neglected the righteous.| Tov 
dixaiov may either mean “the just man” 
(justum, Vulg.) or “justice” in the abstract, 
as Augustine seems to have understood it 
(“ qui neglexerunt justitiam”). The latter ren- 
dering would give a more exact parallel to 
the codiay é£ovdevay of the next verse. It 
also yields an easier sense. The neuter 76 
Sixacov for “ justice ” isnot common in Hellen- 
istic Greek, but it occurs in Luke xii. 57, 
Col. iv. t (7d Sikavoy Kal tiv iodrnra); and in 
Job xxxiv. 10, rapa€ac ro Sikacoy means “to 
disturb justice” (comp. 2 Macc. x. 12). On 
the other hand, it must be borne in mind that 
6 Otkacos has occurred three times in the 
last chapter (ii. 10, 12, 18). The phrase 
“have neglected the righteous” may be an 
allusion to the supercilious contempt of rene- 
gade Jews for their faithful brethren, and 
their refusal to minister to their needs. 


and forsaken the Lord.| This “ apostasy ” 
(drooraytes) has already been hinted at in 
il, 12, in the words “transgression against the 
law.” 


ll. nurture.] maWeliav. See ii. 12. The 
same phrase is found in Prov. i. 7. 


miserable.| tadaimewpos, xiii. 10. This is 
one of the poetic words which became cur- 
rent in Hellenistic Greek. It is rare, how- 
ever, both in the LX X. and in the N. T. (where 
it only occurs twice: Rom. vii. 24; Rev. 
ill, 17). 

their hope.| ‘The hope of all such. 


unfruitful ... unprofitable.| Grimm sees 
an instance of /itotes here as ini, 11; but the 
two epithets are meant to describe the in- 
effectualness of all the aims and efforts of the 
wicked, which is often dwelt on in Scripture 
(Is. lii. 3; Job viii. 22; 1 Cor. ii 6; Rev. 
xviii. 17, &c.), and which is implied in the 
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the sinful bed: she “shall have fruit ¢ sai. 56. 
in the visitation of souls. is 

14 And blessed is the “eunuch, ? Isai. 56. 
which with his hands hath wrought his 


| Or, light, 
Br, 
unchaste. 


12 Their wives are "foolish, and 
their children wicked : 

13 Their offspring is cursed. 
Wherefore blessed is the barren that 


is undefiled, which hath not known 


no iniquity, nor imagined wicked 


word dpuapria—properly “a missing of the 
mark.” 


12. Their wives are foolish.| The word 
appoves (Vulg. insensata@) sometimes has the 
meaning “light” or “unchaste,” which is 
suggested in the margin: comp. 2 Sam. xiii. 13 ; 
Prov. v. 5 (LXX. appocvyns) ; Deut. xxii. 21. 


their children wicked.| In this and some of 
the following verses we have one of the un- 
satisfactory generalisations by which the Jews 
tried to meet the speculative difficulties pre- 
sented by the present condition of the world. 
Sucha proverb as that in Ezek. xvi. 44, “As is 
the mother, so is the daughter,” or the Ger- 
man proverb, “The apple falls not far from its 
stem,” do indeed correspond to a general truth 
of experience, but the writer might have seen, 
even in Scripture history, that it is one which 
admits of far too many exceptions to have 
much value as an argument. The Son of 
Sirach says (Ecclus. xli. 5), ‘The children of 
the wicked are abominable children ;” but yet 
the children of the wicked are, as Ezekiel 
implies (xvili. 1-18), sometimes holy, and the 
children of the holy are sometimes depraved. 
Compare, however, Juvenal (‘ Sat.’ xiv. 1): 


‘¢ Plurima sunt, Fuscine, et fama digna sinistra, 
Quae monstrant ipsi pueris, traduntque 
parentes.” 


13. Their offspring is cursed.| The expres- 
sion must only be understood as implying the 
general law of sequence and heredity. It is 
notorious that many great and flourishing 
families have sprung from illicit unions. Our 
own kings for many generations were de- 
scended from William I., who was known as 
“the Bastard.” The allusion may perhaps 
be to the children of mixed marriages, who 
were regarded as illegitimate;—yet Salmon 
married Rahab, and Boaz married Ruth. 


Wherefore.| The reasoning of these verses 
is confused. It is possible that, in some 
conspicuous instances which had come under 
the writer’s cognizance, the heathenising 
Jews against whom he is writing may 
have been blessed with abundant offspring, 
like those to whom David alludes (Ps. xvii. 
14), while some of the faithful had (like 
Hannah) few or no children. The Jews 
plunged themselves into much needless per- 
plexity by their unwarrantable way of regard- 
ing earthly prosperity and adversity as proofs 
of the favour or wrath of God—an error 
which the Book of Job was intended to refute. 


The writer truly points out that the barren 
and the impotent may earn blessings from 
God of far more worth than marriage, or 
sons or daughters. But these two verses are 
awkwardly interposed into his general and too 
absolutely stated argument that the children 
of the wicked are under the curse of God. 


the barren that is undefiled.| The words are 
defined (ris) by the next clause to mean “ the 
married woman who has no children.” The 
attempt of Corn. a Lapide, and other Roman 
Catholic commentators, to extract from this 
verse a glorification of celibacy, is as arbi- 
trary as many other attempts to establish 
unauthorised dogmas by perverted texts. Un- 
married women are never called “ barren” in 
Scripture, and voluntary celibacy seems to 
have been wholly unknown to the Jews till 
the rise of the Therapeutae and Essenes, who 
were always a small body. ‘The praises of 
celibacy could not, without singular incon- 
gruity, have been put into the mouth of a 
king who had 300 wives and 700 concubines. 
With the phrase “blessed is the barren,” 
comp. Is. liv. 1; Luke xxiii. 29; Gal. iv. 27. 


Jruit.| ‘The meaning is that she shall have 
spiritual fruit, better than “the fruit of the 
womb.” It is the antithesis to barrenness. 


in the visitation of souls.| See v. 7. 


14. blessed is the eunuch.| Under the Old 
Covenant, the exclusion of eunuchs from 
“the congregation of the Lord” (Deut. xxiii. 
1, 2) caused their lot to be exceptionally hard, 
and therefore Isaiah had addressed to them a 
special consolation (Is. lvi. 3-5) by promising 
to them a place in God’s house and “a name 
better than of sons and daughters.” It is clear 
that there is an allusion to this passage. In 
Matt. xix. 12, our Lord refers to three classes 
ofeunuchs, ‘The meaning of the words which 
describe the third class is uncertain. It is 
unnecessary to enter into that passage here, 
for the writer is evidently pointing, not to 
celibate persons, but to those who are from 
natural causes childless. ‘There is not the 
smallest ground for adopting the theory of 
Gratz and others, that these verses have been 
interpolated in the interest of Christian 
asceticism and voluntary celibacy. 


the special gift of faith.| ‘The article is in- 
accurate. The meaning is that the godly 
eunuch shall receive “a precious (éxXexrdv, 
comp. Ezek. xxvii. 24) spiritual blessing— 
namely, the blessing of faith (Eph. ii. 8) ;” the 
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things against God: for unto him terers, they shall not 'come to their 0" ¢ 


iGr. e shall be given 'the special gift of perfection, and the seed of an un- o4oly 


. . ° : things. 
hoe faith, and an inheritance "in the Be. 
among the temple of the Lord more acceptable 
people. ; : 

to his mind. 

15 For glorious is the fruit of good 
labours: and the root of wisdom 
shall never fall away. 


16 As for the children of adul- 


righteous bed shall be rooted out. 

17 For though they live long, yet 
shall they be nothing regarded: and 
their last age shall be without honour. 

18 Or, if they die quickly, they 


have no hope, neither comfort in the 


joy of assured confidence in God. Xa«pis ras 
miotrews can hardly mean “a reward for his 
faithfulness.” 

and an inheritance in the temple of the Lord.| 
The reading Aad for vad (followed in the 
margin, “among the people”) is clearly wrong, 
for there is unmistakably an allusion to Is. lvi. 
s, and only indirectly to Deut. xxiii. 1. 


more acceptable.| The word 6uunpeorepos 
occurs neither in the LXX. nor in the N. T. 
It is an epic word found in Homer. There 
is another reading, @vundéorepos, which means 
the same thing, and is found in Aeschylus. 
The recognition of God shall be to the 
faithful eunuch more acceptable than wedlock 
and offspring. 


15. For glorious.| The verse, and each 
clause of it, is arranged in the oratorical order 
known as chiasmos. {n the first clause the 
adjectives in the original are placed at the 
beginning and the end, and each clause balances 


the other. 
To = 
** For of good toils the fruit is glorious, 
Seed 2 er 
a0 


Pg : 


oe 
And unfailing is the root of good intelligence.” 


The arrangement illustrates the extreme arti- 
ficiality of the style. The Hebrew parallelism 
is expressed in rhythmic oratory. 


For.| He gives the reason why even the 
barren woman and the eunuch, if they be 
godly, cannot perish without memorial. ‘Their 
deeds live, and their example lives, and the 
blessedness which springs from their efforts 
continues to be their portion. They have a 
root which is eternally fruitful. 


shall never fall away.| ~Advamreros is a 
rare and late word. Hippocrates uses it in 
the sense of “infallible.” It does not occur 
in the LXX.or inthe N.T. It is here meant 
to recall the language of Ps. i. 3; cxii. 6, 7. 


16. they shall not come to their perfection. | 
The meaning is that they shall neither be 
glorious nor immortal. The margin suggests 
that they shall not “be partakers of holy 


things.” This is a rendering of dré\eora in 
its technical meaning of “ uninitiated into the 
mysteries,” as though the word implied the 
exclusion of bastards from the congregation of 
the Lord (Deut. xxiii. 1, 2). The meaning 
would then be that the exclusion of eunuchs 
on earth should be compensated by their ad- 
mission into all the blessings of the future 
life, but that this should not be the case with 
bastards. But the parallelism shews that 
the simpler meaning (Vulg., inconsummati) is 
here intended. The word occurs again 
in iv. 5, kA@ves daréXecrot, “branches that 
come to nothing.” 

shall be rooted out.| The metaphor belongs 
only to the English. The Greek is apau- 
oOnoera (Vulg., exterminabitur), “shall dis- 
appear ” or “ be put out of sight;” ie. they 
shall perish soul and body (comp. v. 17 and 
i. 12). The teaching is neither so true, nor so 
wise, nor so just as that of Ezek. xviii. 14-20. 
The view of heredity in wickedness is cruelly 
exaggerated, Like South, the writer regards 
these unfortunates as having been not “ born 
into the world,” but “ damned into the world.” 


17. For though.| éayre. In v.18 thesame 
phrase is rendered “ or if.” Neither render- 
ing is quite accurate, nor is that of the Vulg., 
which in both cases has et si. ’Edy Te, 
repeated, is used to represent the Hebrew 
DS . . . ON, and should be rendered simply 
“if... if” (or “whether” and“ or,”.as am 
Deut. xviii. 3). 

they live long.| The Greek adjective is in 
the masculine (paxpéior), referring to the 
sons of adulterers. The substantive used in 
v. 16 was réxva, but the construction follows 
the sense (xara ovveow). 

their last age.| Lit. “their old age at 
the last.” For the general idea of the verse, 
see note on iv. 14. 


18. quickly.| d&éws; lit., “sharply.” Vulg. 
celerius, “before their time.” See LXX., 
Is. vill. 3, where dééws is a synonym of 
TAXES. 

they have no hope.| Unlike the righteous, 
who “hath hope in his end.” The writer 
may have been thinking of that law of phy- 
sical consequences by which, as a matter of 


> i Or. 
day of ' trial. hearing. 


WISDOM OF SOLOMON. III. IV. 


19 For horrible is the end of the 
unrighteous generation. 


CHAEPER: lV. 


1 The chaste man shall be crowned. 
slips shall not thrive. 
against their parents. 
and are happy. 
wicked. 


v. 19—3.] 443 
the memorial thereof is immortal : 
because it is 'known with God, and 1 Or, a¢- 
with men. eee 

2 When it is present, men take 
example at it; and when it is gone, 
they desire it : it weareth a crown, “ch. 5-+6. 
and triumpheth for ever, having ae 
gotten the victory, striving for un- Ro '3°:% 


3 Bastard 
6 They shall witness 
7 The just die young, 
19 Zhe miserable end of the 


Rey. 2. 10. 


ETTER it is to have no chil- 


dren, and to have virtue: for 


defiled rewards. 
3 But the multiplying brood of the 


experience, the sins of the fathers are visited, 
even to the third and fourth generation, upon 
their children, alike in moral tendencies and 
in physical results. But he goes far beyond 
this, so that his language becomes both un- 
merciful and unwarrantable, as well as ex- 
aggerated. 


of trial.| Swayvecews. The word only 
occurs in the N. T.in Acts xxv. 21 (“the 
decision of the Emperor”). It is not found 
in the LXX. 


19. Aorrible.] Rather “grievous” (vader). 
CHAPTER IV. 


1-6. The childlessness of the virtuous in- 
volves a surer immortality than guilty father- 
hood. 7-9. Better a short and righteous 
life than godless old age. 10-14. The truth 
illustrated by the example of Enoch. 15-20. 
The world, to its own terrible ruin, fails to 
learn the lesson. 


1. Better.] It is better, it involves a loftier 
blessedness to be childless and virtuous than, 
as the Son of Sirach expresses it, “to have 
impious children” (Ecclus. xvi. 4). 

to have virtue.| The Vulg., perhaps from 
a dogmatic bias towards celibate asceticism, 
paraphrases the clause by “‘O quam pulchra 
est casta generatio cum claritate.” ’Aperi here 
does not mean “chastity,” but is a general 
name for manly virtue (2 Macc. vi. 31). In 
the LX X. the word is chiefly used for “glory ” 
(Hab. ii.25, Zech. vi. 15). In the N. T.. it 
is rare (Phil. iv. 8; 2 Pet. 1. 3, 5), because 
the ideal of the Christian is holiness, which is 
a deeper and richer grace than virtue. 

is immortal.| It remains unforgotten, be- 
cause it is progressively recognised (ywocke- 
tat) both with God and among men. The 
author may have read the famous apologue of 
the Choice of Hercules by Prodicus (Xen. 
‘Mem, ii. 1. 33), where we find the expression 
“Tam honoured most of all among gods and 
among men.” 

2. take example at it.| Literally, “imitate 
it.’ Another and weaker reading is riypdce, 
“honour it.” The “ imitation” of holy ex- 
amples is often inculcated in the N.T. (2 Thess. 


lis 74 eb. vi 12, xii 7= 1 Cor. tv. 16, 
SEC) 
they desire it.| moOodo1, they regret and 

yearn for it. In this verse again we have the 
chiastic arrangement (see iii. 15) of which the 
writer is so fond. Instead of saying, “men 
imitate it when present, and regret it when 
absent,” he arranges the words more rhe- 
torically— 

mapovody TE ptpodyrat auTyy 

kal moGovow amedAPodcay— 


where the emphatic participles begin and end 
the sentence. Compare— 


*¢ Virtutem sublatam ex oculis quaerimus invidi.” 
Hor. 
‘* Virtutem videant intabescantque relicta.” 
Juv. 
‘¢ Et sibi, jam seri, vitam ingenuere relictam.” 
VIRG. 


it weareth a crown and triumpheth.| Virtue 
is represented as wearing the wreath of vic- 
tory, and passing to the end of time in tri- 
umphal procession. The conception is Roman, 
not Jewish. Neither of the words (oredavy- 
opodca, mopmever) occurs in the LXX. or 
N.T.; but sopumevo is used in 2 Macc. vi. 7, 
of a triumphal procession in honour of Bac- 
chus. 


for ever.| Lit., “in the aeon;” ze, in the 
indefinite aeon which stretches beyond the 
grave. The word “aeon” is one which must 
generally be interpreted by the light shed on 
it by the context. For other uses of the 
word, see the notes on Xili. 9, xviii. 4. 


having gotten the victory, striving for un- 
defiled rewards.| More accurately, “ having 
won the contest for the undefiled rewards” 
(taking dO\ey as the genitive of GéXa, “ prizes 
of victory ”), or “in the undefiled struggles ” 
(taking it as the genitive of G0\a). This 
seems to be the meaning of the Vulg. “in- 
coinquinatorum certaminum praemium vincens,” 
where praemium vincens (if the reading be 
correct) is the rendering of vxnoaca. The 
“undefiled rewards” would mean “the ama- 
ranthine crown ” (1 Pet. v. 4), “the unwither- 
ing and undefiled inheritance” (1 Pet. i. 4)— 
rewards untainted by any earthly pollution, 
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6 For children begotten of unlaw- 


"beds are witnesses of wicked- | Gr. 
sleeps. 


ungodly shall not thrive, nor take 
deep rooting from bastard slips, nor ful 


lay any fast foundation. 
4 For though they flourish in 


éMatt.7. branches for a time; % yet standing 


ness against their parents in their 
trial. 
7 But though the righteous be 


ae not fast, they shall be shaken with prevented with death, yet shall he be 
the wind, and through the force of in rest. 
winds they shall be rooted out. 8 For honourable age is not that 
¢ch.3.16. § Ihe “imperfect branches shall which standeth in length of time, 


be broken off, their fruit unprofitable, 
not ripe to eat, yea, meet for nothing. 


nor that is measured by number of 
years. 


The “undefiled struggles” are contests in 
which we wrestle not with flesh and blood 
(Eph. vi. 11, 12), and in which there are no 
garments rolled in blood (Is. ix. 5). This 
seems to be the meaning intended; for sucha 
view of “the battle of life” is found in many 
ancient writers. See Plato, ‘Rep.’ p. 621; 
Epictetus, ‘Enchir.’ 29. 2, &c.; Philo, ‘De 
Migr. Abr.,’ 6, “Thou hast proved thyself 
to me a perfect athlete, and hast been deemed 
worthy of prizes and wreaths, while Virtue 
arranges the contest and holds forth to thee 
the rewards of victory.” ‘The same illustra- 
tion is frequent in 4 Macc. and in the N. T. 
See 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 3, kaxomaOnoov 
as Kaos orpatiatns Inoov Xpiorov; I Cor. ix. 
Aso oy ADs thie Gs 

8. shall not thrive.] 
useful ;” comp. ili. 16. 

nor take deep rooting.| For the metaphor 
comp. Matt. xiii. 5; Eph. i. 18. 

Jrom bastard slips.) The Greek word 
(wooxevpara) is rare. It is derived from 
pooxos, “a shoot.” The fact that pdoyos also 
means a calf (witulus) seems to have led the 
Vulg. to render it vitulamina, a mistake which 
St. Augustine (‘De doctr. Christ.’ ii. 12) 
criticises, and which perhaps led to the alter- 
native reading plantationes in some MSS. of 
the Vulg. The word occurs in Theophrastus 
and in Philo (‘ De agric.’ iv.; ‘De plant.’ i. ; 
‘De sobriet.’ 8; ‘De mut. nom.’ 30), but 
not in the Bible. 

lay.| The rare verb éSpd{@ occurs in the 
LXX. (Prov. vili. 25, &c.). The combina- 
tion of the metaphor “ rooted ” and “ founded” 
is found also in Col. ii. 7, eppitwpévoe Kal 
€rrotKoSopovpevot. 


Lit., “shall not be 


4. yet standing not fast.| The neut. plur: 
BeBnkdra agrees with pooyetpara. It might 
well seem to be an awkward expression as 
applied to trees; but in Hellenistic Greek 
BéBnxa means “I stand,” as in xviii. 16. It 
nearly approaches this sense in classical Greek, 
as in dodadéws BeBnxos, “standing steady,” 
Archil. 52; of év redec BeBaores, “those in 
office,” Hdt. ix. 106, &c. 

they shall be rooted out.| A frequent scrip- 


tural metaphor: Deut. xxix. 28; Matt. xiii. 
29, xv. 23; Jude 12, &c. 


5. The imperfect branches.| The same image 
is developed in John xv. 2-6; Jude1z; Rom. 
ST? 

6. beds.| Lit. “sleeps,” as in the marg. 
‘The same euphemism occurs in vii. 2, and is 
as old as Hom. (‘IL., xviii. 433). 

in their trial.| When the parents stand 
before the judgment-seat of God, their ille- 
gitimate children are witnesses against them. 
‘That the children of unhallowed unions are 
living witnesses to the sins of their parents is 
obvious; but this fact has no logical bearing 
on the crude generalisations of the two pre- 
vious verses, which also occur in Ecclus. 
XXlil. 24, 25 5 xli. 5—7. 

7-9. Early death no proof of God’s dis- 
pleasure. 


7. be prevented with death.| I.e. should die 
before his time. The construction of déave 
with the infin. instead of the participle (as in 
vi. 13) is rare, but not without parallel. 


yet shall he be in rest.| °*Avamavots here 
has much the same meaning as eip7yn in iii. 3, 
and is contrasted with the “ torment” of the 
ungodly. See Is. lvii. 1,2. The rendering of 
the Vulgate (i refrigerio) seems to point to a 
reading dvawv&e., but there is no variation in 
the Greek manuscripts. It is unlikely that 
these general expressions correspond to any 
rigid or detailed system of eschatology in the 
mind of the writer, and it is idle to quote 
them as authorities for purgatory, the inter- 
mediate state, &c. At the best they only 
illustrate certain tendencies of Jewish opinion, 
and acquire no authority from their expression 
here. 


8. For honourable age, @'c.] The truth 
expressed in this verse has been already illus- 
trated (see note on ili. 17). It is the com- 
monplace ‘whom the gods love die young,” 
to which Grimm, in his admirable note, ad- 
duces many parallels. The Therapeutae, ac- 
cording to Philo (‘ De Vit. contempt.’ 8), only 
regarded those as “old” who were old in 
wisdom, however young in years; and he says 


@ Gen. 5. 


5. : 
See Isai. 
S7e Xe 


Vo O—1F.| 
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: g But wisdom is the gray hair loved of him: so that living among 
Hebr. rx. ‘UNto men, and an unspotted life is sinners he was translated. 


old age. 
10 @ He pleased God, and was be- 


11 Yea, speedily was he taken 
away, lest that wickedness should 


(‘De Abraham.’ 40) that the true elder is not 
he who is old in years, but in a laudable life. 
Menander says that “the character of some 
is aged by nature.” Comp. Cic., ‘ De Fin,’ iii., 
“Stoicis non videtur optabilior nec magis 
expetenda vita si sit longa quam si sit brevis ;” 
Seneca, “ Vita non quamdiu sed quam bene 
acta refert.” Similar statements are quoted 
from Plutarch, Chrysostom, &c. 


9. the gray hair.| Prov. xvi. 31: “The 
hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found 
in the way of righteousness.” A close parallel 
to this verse occurs in Cic. ‘De Senect.’ 
XVili. 62. 


an unspotted life.| ’AxndiSwros is a Philo- 
nian word (‘De Nobilit.”’ 6, &c.) not found 
in the N.T., nor in the LXX. except in a 
dubious reading (Prov. xxv. 18), but having 
much the same meaning as dképatos, duiayros, 
domtdos, I Pet. i. 19. 

is old age.| Lit. “the age of old-age’ 
(Vulg. aetas senectutis). The awkwardness 
of the pleonasm led Bretschneider to give the 
word 7Ackia the meaning of “ stature” (as in 
Matt. vi. 27; Lk. ii. 52), but that gives a less 
obvious sense to the phrase. 6 rpdzos évior 
eort ty pioet yépov (Menand.). 

10-14. Illustration of the foregoing truth 
from the life of Enoch. 


10. He pleased God, and was beloved of him.]} 
Literally, “having proved himself to be well 
pleasing to God (evdpeoros Ged), he was 
beloved by Him.” ‘There is a clear allusion 
to Gen. v. 24, einpéotncey Evoy 7G Ocd. It 
was needless to mention Enoch by name, 
because—as is proved by this among other 
tacit allusions as well as by the general line of 
argument—the writer is not directly address- 
ing the heathen, but his own wavering or 
apostatising countrymen. ‘The object of the 
Book of Wisdom resembles that of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, except that the class to 
whom that epistle is addressed had not ad- 
vanced so far on the road to apostasy and 
crime. Another reason why Enoch is not 
expressly named is that his case is treated as 
being typical, not isolated. ‘The case of Enoch 
supplied the Jewish dogmatists with a scrip- 
tural proof that “length of days” was not an 
exceptionless blessing, and therefore that early 
death was no proof of guilt or of God’s dis- 
pleasure. The Son of Sirach says (Ecclus. xlix. 
14), “ Upon the earth was no man created 
like Enoch;” and in Midrash Tillin, f. 10. 2, 
he is one of the thirteen who were Jorn cir- 
cumcised. In the Book of Enoch (xii, 2) it 


? 


is said that “all his action was with the holy 
ones and with the watchers during his life.” 


he was translated.| The word perarideo@ar 
means “to be moved from one place to 
another,” and then generally “to be trans- 
ferred” or “altered” (Is. xxix. 17; Ecclus, vi. 
10s 2 Macc. vil. 245 Acts vil. 16; Gal. i: 6). 
From the expression of the LXX, in Gen. 
v. 24, Oudre pereOnxey adrov 6 Geds (Vulg. tulit), 
it was normally used by later writers to 
describe the translation of Enoch, as in 
Ecclus. xliv. 16, Evay e’npéarnoev Kupio Kai 
perereOn (al. aveAnpOn). The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 5, micree "Evwy 
peretéOn (Vulg., translatus est) Tod pH tdetv 
Oavaroyv) goes farther than any previous 
writer in implying that the “ transference” of 
Enoch was something more than an early 
death. He is followed, as in so many 
instances, by Clemens Romanus (x Cor. 9, 
poetereOn Kal ovx evpeOn adtov Oavaros). 

The writer of the Book of Genesis only 
says that Enoch “ walked with God; and se 
(was) no more, for God had taken him away.” 
This expression, as we see in the Book of 
Enoch and the Book of Jubilees, as well as in 
Talmudic traditions, was by the Jews inter- 
preted to mean that Enoch, like Elijah, was 
exempted from death, the common lot of 
mankind. ‘This view was somewhat timidly 
and tentatively introduced. Josephus (‘Antt.’ 
i. 3, § 4) uses the reserved expression 
dvéxywpnoe mpos TO Oetov. Philo speaks of 
his dzrodnpuia (‘De proem. ac poen.,’ 3), and, 
after his fashion, volatilises everything into 
moral allegory, Enoch being regarded as a 
symbol of “repentance” (‘De Abrah.’ 3) and 
of vods (‘De Poster. Cain.” rr). The Koran 
says that Edrig (“the learned,” ie, Enoch) 
was “exalted to a high piace.” ‘Theological 
speculation has greatly occupied itself with 
questions as to the manner of his “‘ translation,” 
and the exact place to which he was removed. 
For such speculations there are no grounds ; 
but we may mention the common view of 
ancient commentators that Enoch and Elijah 
are ‘‘the two witnesses” of Rey. xi. 3. [For 
further information, see the learned article of 
Prof. Westcott in Smith’s ‘ Dict.’ s. v. Enoch. | 
The notion of Noack and others that we have 
the veiled allusion of a Christian writer to 
the Ascension of Christ may be dismissed 
without further notice. It is ona par with 
the numerous other fanciful inferences and 
vagaries of the same writer. 


1l. Yea, speedily was he taken away.| The 
original only has the word npmdyn (an un- 
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[v. 12—I4. 


alter his understanding, or deceit cupiscence doth ‘undermine the "Gr. ser 
beguile his soul, simple mind, 1 Or, 
12 For the bewitching of naughti- 13 He, being made 'perfect in a sanctife 


ness doth obscure things that are short time, fulfilled a long time: summa 
honest; and the wandering of con- 14 For his soul pleased the Lord : 44,1 


* 12,23 


classical aorist for jpmacdn; see Veitch, 
“Gk. Verbs,’ p. 90); Vulg. raptus est. It is 
used to indicate something miraculous or due 
to direct divine agency, in Enoch’s departure 
(comp. Acts viii. 38; 1 Thess. iv. 17; 2 Cor. 
xii. 2; Rev. xii. 5). At the same time it is 
implied that the early death of the righteous 
is not so much death as translation. 


should alter.| Namely, “for the worse,” 
as the context implies, not the word itself 
(xii. 10). 

his understanding.| ovveow, his spiritual 
insight. 

deceit.) Usually in the N. T. of Auman 
treachery: 1 Thess. ii. 3; Acts xiii, 10, &c. 


beguile his soul.) Comp.Eph.v. 6; 1 Tim. 
ii. 14; Heb. iii. 13. The general thought is 
the same as in that which is often attributed 
to Is. lvii. r: “The righteous is taken away 
from the evil to come.” The meaning of 
that verse may, however, be different: ‘the 
righteous is swept away by the advancing 
tide of calamity,” or “from the evils which 
encompass him.” 


12. the bewitching of naughtiness.| The 
writer is evidently fond of sonorous, pictu- 
resque, and unusual expressions. Bacxavia 
(Vulg. fascinatio) is used of the sorcery of 
the evil eye, 4 Macc. i. 26; Ecclus. xiv. 6, 8. 
In Scripture this notion is found in Deut. 
XXvill. 54, Prov. xxili. 6; and it is alluded to 
in Gal. iii. 1.  avddrns, lit. “cheapness” 
(vilitas), here rendered by the Vulg. nugacitas, 
does not occur in the LXX. or N.T., though 
the adj. padAos is used by Jas. ili. 16, &c. 


doth obscure things that are honest.| ‘The 
meaning is that the false glamour of worldli- 
ness throws a shadow over moral beauty. 
The word duavpdw was used by Greek phi- 
losophers to express this darkening of the 
moral sense. 


the wandering.| ‘PeuBaocpos is another 
unusual word, unknown to the LXX. or 
N.T, It means “ giddiness,” “vertigo” (Vulg. 
inconstantia). peuBav means “a sling.” The 
cognate verbs are found in Prov. vii. 12; 
Is. xxiii. 16 (LXX.); and pepBas is applied to 
a drunken woman in some MSS. in Ecclus. 
xxvi. 8. Marc. Aurelius (ii. 7) says mavoa 
peuBopevos ; and Seneca says, “ Does not a 
cyclone (turbo) whirl (rofat) your minds 
round and round?” (‘De Vit. beat.,’ 28.) 
The word may be illustrated by the passage 
of Dante (‘ Infern.’ 111. v. 31), which describes 


the undecided souls who are whirled round 
the confines of hell and follow the giddy 
fluttering of the sooty flag :— 


‘* La bufera infernal che mai non resta 
Mena gli spiriti con la sua rapina 
Voltando e percontendo li molesta.” 


doth undermine.| peraddever. The A. V. 
here adroitly covers by a happy analogy what 
appears to be a simple mistake, into which 
the writer has been led by his fondness for 
unusual words. He clearly means to say that 
“the giddiness of sensual passion perverts the 
harmless mind,” as is suggested in the margin 
(Vulg. transvertit). That this is the meaning 
is shewn by peradXevopern (“altered”) in 
xvi. 25; but this should be expressed by 
peradXoww, not by peradAevw, which only 
means “I mine,” as in Deut. viii. 9, ék trav 
Opéwy avris peradXevoers yaAxdy. Such errors 
are not uncommon in later and especially in 
Hellenistic Greek. Thus in Mk, xii. 4, éxe- 
dadaiecar is used for “ killed ” (as though by 
a blow on the head), but it properly means 
“summed up.” The truth that the effects of 
evil surroundings (1 Cor. xv. 33) are disas- 
trous, is one which needs no further illustra- 
tion. Perhaps the writer took Is. lvii. 1 in 
the sense “the righteous is taken away from 
the wickedness about him.” 


13. being made perfect in a short time.] 
Vulg., consummatus. Marg., “being sancti- 
fied” or “ consummated.” Philo speaks of 
the soul “ perfected in the contests of virtue, 
and which has reached to the limit of the 
good.” Enoch lived 365 years, which was “a 
short time” compared with the lives of other 
Antediluvian patriarchs. 

Sulfilled a long time.| Inabrief life he con- 
summated the work of a long life. Similarly 
St. Ambrose in his funeral sermon on Theo- 
dosius says, Perfecta est aetas ubi perfecta est 
virtus. Mr. Deane quotes Hooker’s appli- 
cation of this verse to Edward VI. (‘ Eccl. 
Pol. iv. 14, § 7); so, too, 


“* Dum numerat palmas credidit esse senem.” 
MART. 


The clause (as Mr. Blunt says) derives 
fresh interest as having been selected by the 
Queen to inscribe on the monument near Bal- 
moral, “To the beloved memory of Albert, 
the great and good.” 


14. Aasted he to take him away.| Vulg., 
properavit educere illum. Thiscan hardly be the 


v. 15—18.| 


therefore hasted he to take him away 
from among the wicked, 

15 This the people saw, and un- 
derstood it not, neither laid they up 


ch.3 y. this in their minds, That his grace 


f Matt. 


2. 41, 42, 


and mercy is with his saints, and that 
he hath respect unto his chosen. 

16 Thus the righteous that is dead 
shall “condemn the ungodly which 
are living; and youth that is soon 
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perfected the many years and old age 
of the unrighteous. 

17 For they shall see the end of 
the wise, and shall not understand 
what God in his counsel hath de- 
creed of him, and to what end the 
Lord hath set him in safety. 

18 They shall see him, and de- 
spise him; but God shall laugh them 


to scorn: and they shall hereafter be 


sense of éo7evcey, since the accus. is not ex- 
pressed. The word more probably means, “4e 
hastened,” or “ i# (his soul) hastened from the 
midst of wickedness.” Grimm quotes parallels 
to the thought that a speedy death is asign of 
God’s approval, from Hom. ‘ Od.’ xv. 244, f, 
g; Menander, é6v yap Oeot drrotow arobunckes 
veds; Plaut.‘ Bacch.’ iv. 7. 18, Quem dit diligunt 
adolescens moriturx. The list of illustrations 
might be largely increased, e. g.: 

** Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata neque ultra 

esse sinent.”—VIRG. Aen. vi. 870. 


*¢ In short measures life may perfect be.” 
BEN JONSON. 
**The good die early, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket.” —SHAKSPEARE. 
** «Whom the gods love die young,’ was said of 
yore.” —BYRON. 
** Man’s life is measured by the work, not days: 
Not aged sloth, but active youth, hath praise.” 
Epitaph on Francis Flolles in Westminster 
Abbey, 


15-20. The fate of the godless. 


15. This the people saw, and understood it 
not.| Rather, “the peoples.” The instance of 
Enoch has only been treated as generic. 
Others of the godly have similarly passed 
away, prematurely as men suppose, and their 
heathen or godless neighbours fail to see the 
explanation of their early death. ‘The 
peoples” in the LXX. is used for D%). 
‘This sentence in the original is an anakoluthon, 
ie. it is left unfinished: ‘But the peoples 
seeing and not perceiving,” &c. The finite 
verb elo. cannot be supplied, because the 
negative is pi not ov (since they perceived 
not, &c.). 

this.] Lit., “such a fact as this;” namely, 
the truth which follows, “that His grace is 
with His saints.” See note on iil. 9. 


he hath respect,| See note on ii. 20, 


16. that is dead.| The half-poetic euphem- 
ism xapov (lit., “weary,” and then “ having 
finished the work of life;” comp. xv. 9) is 
probably the right reading for the @avay of 
some MSS, The antithesis between the 


“dead” and the “ living” shews that the “con- 
demnation” here alluded to is not future 
punishment, but the disgrace reflected on 
wicked lives by the contrast which they pre- 
sent to the lives of those who have lived in 
God’s faith and fear (comp. Matt. xii. 41; 
lnleloy, Sx). 
perfected.| See note on v. 13. 


the many years and old age.| Literally, 
“the many-yeared age.” The epithet is not 
a superfluous or poetic addition, but is in- 
tended to contrast the old age which is 
reckoned by years with the old age which 
consists in wisdom (v. 9). ‘* Wisdom is 
justified of her children” in every sense of the 
phrase. 


17. For they shall see.| The future tense, 
like the aorist, is used to express normal and 
recurrent facts. What has been willbe. It 
also serves to introduce the prophecies which 
follow. 


of the wise.| The “wise” and the 
“righteous” are interchangeable terms (see 
wv. 16). 

to what end the Lord hath set him in safety. | 
Vulg., guare munierit illum. God “set the 
wise in security” by taking him from the 
seductive sorcery of the wickedness around 
him (wv. 11, 12). 


18. shall laugh them to scorn.| They scorn 
the righteous; God, by “ shewing all things in 
the slow history of their ripening,” mocks at 
them: Ps. ii. 4, xxxvi.13. The word éxyeday 
does not occur in the N. T., but “laugh to 
scorn” is the rendering of xarayehdw, Mk. 
v. 40, &C¢. 

hereafter.| \n the world beyond the grave, 
Compare the magnificent passage of Isaiah 
about the King of Tyre (Is. xiv. 4-20), 

a vile carcase.| This is the literal and 
probably the best rendering of eis mrépa 
drysov, which the Vulgate weakens into “ erunt 
post haec decidentes sine honore.” Others take 
ma7Gpa to mean “a fallen fruit:” but there is 
an allusion to Is. xiv. 19; Jer. xxii. 19. 


a reproach among the dead.] Is. xiv. 9-12 ; 
Ezek, xxxii. 24, 25. 


Jor evermore.] Sv aiévos. One of the phrases 
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accounts of their sins, they shall come 
with fear: and their own iniquities 


shall convince them to their face, 


CHAPTER V. 


1 The wicked shall wonder at the godly, 4 and 
confess their error, § and the vanity of their 
lives. 15 God will reward the just, 17 and 
war against the wicked. 


HEN shall the righteous man 


a vile carcase, and a reproach among 
the dead for evermore. 

19 For he shall rend them, and 
cast them down headlong, that they 
shall be speechless; and he shall 
shake them from the foundation ; and 
they shall be utterly laid waste, and 

Von be in sorrow; and their memorial 
ingub of Shall perish, 


count, 


he a= 
nine. 20 And 'when they cast up the 


which the Jews used to express their vague 
conceptions of continuous time: Deut. v. 29 ; 
Is. lx. 21, &c. The phrases here used are 
ambiguous, as ini. 12, ii. 25, ili. 1; but they 
imply a retributive living-death after the death 
of the body. 

19. he shall rend them.| ‘The verse, ex- 
pressed in the fiercest Jewish spirit, is a general 
and rhetorical threat of retribution. ‘“Pyée:, 
properly “ He shall break,” seems to be used 
by mistake in the sense of pdaée., “ He shall 
hurl them down” (Jer. xxiii, 39; Is. ix. 11; 
Suid., pagac dvr row karaBudeiv), as also in Is, 
xiii. 16. ‘The writer may have been thinking 
of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
“aid him down upon his bed and fell sick 
for grief,” 1 Macc. vi. 8-16. But if the writer 
belongs to the era of Caligula, the verse may 
equally well refer to the terrible fate of Flaccus, 
the persecutor of the Jews at Antioch, which 
is narrated with too unseemly pleasure by 
Philo (‘c. Flaccum,’ ad _jin.): “ And when his 
corpse was dragged into the trench which had 
been dug, the greater part of the limbs separated 
from the body.” 


that they shall be speechless.| Matt. xxii. 12. 


be in sorrow.| ‘The metaphors of the up- 
rooted tree, and the shaken building, and the 
wasted land are here dropped. ‘The ‘“‘anguish” 
of their future is contrasted with the ‘“ peace ” 
and “rest” of the righteous (iil. 1; iv. 7). 

their memorial shall perish.| As they had 
themselves anticipated, il. 4. 


20. when they cast up the accounts of their 
sins.| Lit., at the reckoning of their sins. 
Something more seems to be meant than the 
appearance of the sinner before the bar of his 
Own conscience. Every man who sins 

** Ever bears about 
A silent bar of judgment in himself, 
Himself the judge and jury, and himself 
The prisoner at the bar, ever condemned ; 
And that drags down his life.” 


The expressions of the writer are general, 
and apply both to the retributions of this life 
and to those beyond the grave. 

with fear.| Lit., ‘as cowards.” The word 


is placed with emphasis at the end of the 
Clause. See Prov. xiii. 5 (LXX.). 


stand in great boldness before 


their own iniquities.| They are confronted 
by the personified reality of their past mis- 
deeds. 

shall convince them to their face.j For the 
verb éAéy£&eu, see notes on 1. 3, 5. 


to their face.| Psalm 1.21. “Some men’s 
sins are open, going before to judgment, and 
some they follow after.” 1 Tim.v. 24. Comp. 
Luke xix. 22; Matt. xii. 37: 


CHAPTER V. 


1-5. Astonishment of the wicked at the joy 
and glory of the righteous. 6. Their remorse. 
7-12. Their confession of the emptiness of 
their gains; 14, which the writer confirms. 
15-16. Immortality of the righteous under 
the protecting care of God. 17-23. His 
panoply of righteousness and His wrath against 
the wicked. 


1. Then.| What is the crisis contemplated 
by the writer in describing this scene of judg- 
ment? Béttcher (‘ De Inferis, § 497) follows 
St. Augustine and many of the older com- 
mentators in referring it to the last great 
day. We do not, however, find any such 
conception elsewhere in the book. Others 
again suppose it to be a promise of the final 
triumph of the ideal Israel, and the vindica- 
tion of righteousness in some earthly future 
of theocratic vengeance and triumph. It may 
be doubted whether more is intended than 
the dramatic illustration of the eternal prin- 
ciple which has found expression in so many 
proverbs. “ Magna est veritas et praevalebit.” 


‘* Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error wounded writhes in vain, 
And dies among her worshippers.” 


“ Justice and Truth alone endure and live. 
Injustice and Falsehood may be long-lived, 
but doomsday comes to them in the end.”— 
FROUDE. 

The writer’s conception of the circum- 
stances which shall secure the triumph of 
Wisdom and the justification of her by all her 
children must of course have been coloured 
both by the Messianic promises of the pro- 
phets and by the eschatological beliefs of his 
own age; his object, however, is not to 


Vv. 2—5.| 


the face of such as have afflicted him, 
and made no account of his labours. 

2 When they see it, they shall be 
troubled with terrible fear, and shall 
be amazed at the stiangeness of his 
salvation, so far beyond all that they 
looked for. 

3 And they repenting and groan- 
ing for anguish of spirit shall say 
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within themselves, This was he, 
whom we had sometimes in derision, 


and a ' proverb of reproach : ree 
aW , .- parable, 
4 e fools accounted his life 5 a 


madness, and his end to be without 
honour : 

5 How is he numbered among the 
children of God, and his lot is among 
the saints ! 


systematise eschatology, nor to enter into 
details of the unknown future, but to produce 
an impressive conviction that Righteousness 
alone is immortal and blessed. 

in great boldness.| lappnoia means 
“boldness of speech,” which is contrasted 
with the terrified speechlessness (afavovs) and 
depression of the guilty (iv. 19; v. 3). See 
Epon Laat aim. itor tleb ail, 6, iva 16: 
It is the feeling which the wicked cannot have 
(Prov. xiii. 5, odx &er mappnoiav, LXX.). 

before the face of.| The frequency of 
such expressions (xara mpdcamoy, évaytioy, 
évoroy, e€evaytias, iv. 19) is due to the picto- 
rial Hebrew phrase 0d, 

and made no account.) Rather, “and who 
set at nought.” The aorist 6\upavroy refers 
to special acts of cruelty and inflicted martyr- 
dom (ii. 10, 12, 19); the present aOerovvTwy 
(1 Thess. iv. 8; Heb. x. 28) points to an 
habitual attitude of contempt (ii. 16-20). 
Vulg. qui abstulerunt labores eorum. Cyprian, 
“qui diripuerunt labores eorum.” But the 
word adereivy cannot bear the meaning of 
“ plundering.” 

his labours.| The “labours” referred to 
are those which the righteous spend in the 
struggle for eternal life (iv. 2) and at which 
the ungodly sneer. 

2. When they see it.| The aorist (iddvres) 
implies a flash of sudden revelation. The 
unexpressed accusative (A. V. “it’’) is the 
“confidence” (sappyoia) of the righteous. 
The wicked have exhibited a boundless self- 
confidence on earth (ii. 1-20), but now that is 
silenced in a moment, and they can find no 
language but that of bitter self-reproach. 

with terrible fear.| Comp: iv: 20 (detAoi). 

of his salvation.] Of the deliverance of the 
righteous from earthly anguish, and his eleva- 
tion to fearlessness and joy in the presence of 
God. Comp. Luke xvi. 23, 25. 

so far beyond all that they looked for] A 
cumbrous addition of the A. V. to bring out 
the force of the word r@ mapadd§o, “the 
unexpectedness.” 

3. repenting.] To draw from this word 
the inference that repentance after death is 
futile is to read into the verse the after- 


Apoc.—Vol. 1. 


thoughts of theology. It is not even certain 
that the writer has definitely or exclusively in 
view the life beyond the grave. He is only 
illustrating the general fact that “ truth seen 
too late” is itself a hell. 

anguish of spirit.| Srevoxwpia means severe 
pressure and contraction: Rom. ii. 9; 2 Cor. 
ELS Zh IMIEKOS, Sih, Tere. 

shall say within themselves.| Rather, ‘shall 
say among themselves,” “shall say to one 
another.” The following verses (3-13) are 
not the soliloquy of the ungodly, but their 
confession (comp. ii. 1). It is as public as 
was the vaunting of their earthly insolence 
(ii. 1-20), to which this passage forms the 
tragic counterpart. The structure of the 
book is throughout balanced and artistic. 

in derision.| Lit., “for a laughter ;” i.e., as 
a subject of laughter. 

a proverb of reproach.| ‘The word rapa- 
Body sometimes means “a proverb,” LXX. 
Psalm xliii. 16; Jer. xxiv. 9; Eccles. i. 17; 
Tobit iii. 4. We find instances of such ab- 
breviated parables in Matt. xxiv. 32; Luke 
1¥.123,, V1. 39, &%C.s- and in the ©. L.. 1) sam; 
xh 1) 9 ih INES Sox adiiy eae, 


4. We fools.| See note on iii. 12. The 
word ddpoves is here used in the same sense 
as in Luke xi. 40, xii. 20. 

madness.| In the N.T., the only place 
where the word pavia occurs is Acts xxvl. 24, 
where Festus charges St. Paul with madness. 
Asimilar reproach was addressed to our Lord 
himself (John x. 20). 

his end to be without honour.| ‘These now 
remorseful wretches had themselves inflicted 
on the righteous ‘‘a shameful death ” (ii. 20). 
As Christ died upon the cross of shame, “ the 
accursed tree,’ so many of His martyrs have 
perished—like Savonarola, Huss, and Cran- 
mer—amid extreme ignominy and execration, 
accepting in perfect faith an apparently final 
failure. 

5. among the children of God.| Rather, 
“among sons of God.” ‘The term does not 
refer to angels, but to the best and truest 
men. Comp. li. 16,18. The ungodly see the 
righteous standing in the very relation to- 
wards God at which they had so contemptu- 
ously sneered. 


2G 
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6 Therefore have we erred from 
the way of truth, and the light of 
righteousness hath not shined unto 
us, and the sun of righteousness rose 
not upon us. 

lr, filled 7 We "wearied ourselves in the 

ourselves. : . 

or, sur.’ Way of wickedness and destruction : 

etd yea, we have gone through deserts, 
where there lay no way: but as for 


the way of the Lord, we have not 
known it. 

8 What hath pride profited us? 
or what good hath riches with our 
vaunting brought us? 


All those things are ? passed +: Cie 
4 » 156 
away like a shadow, and as a post chal 


that hasted by ; 
10 And “as a ship that passeth 1. 


his lot is among tbe saints!] Comp. Dan. 
xii. 13; Acts xxvi. 18, tov AaBety adrovs 
. . « KANpoy ev Tols HyLacpevors. 

6. Therefore.] “Apa. The word is classical 
as an expression of extreme surprise, but is 
unclassically placed first in the sentence. The 
light of conviction is now flashed for the first 
time upon sensual and deluded souls. 


Srom the way of truth.| Comp. xii. 24; 
2 Pet. ii. 2, 21. “The way” was, among 
early Christians, a synonym for Christianity : 
PNG tsaiKen 2) eV 5 Ge XI Xen Oe sy OcCe 

the light of righteousness.| We have the 
same natural metaphor in 2 Sam. xxil. 29; 
John xii. 35; 2 Cor. iv. 6, and constantly in 
Scripture. 


the sun of righteousness.| Mal. iv. 2, LXX. 


7. We wearied ourselves.| Vulg. lassati 
sumus, Rather, “ we were sated,” or, in the 
middle sense, ‘‘ we surfeited ourselves.” 


in the way of . . . destruction.| Matt. vii. 
13, “broad is the way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion.”’ Comp. Psalm xvii. 4. There is a 
not uncommon confusion of metaphors in the 
verb and substantive (everAnoOnpuev rpiBos) 
of this clause: Prov. i. 31; Psalm cvi. 40. 


we have gone through deserts, where there 
lay no way.| Comp. Jer. xii. ro. The sym- 
metry of the original would have been better 
kept by a briefer version : 


“Vea, we traversed pathless wildernesses, 
But the way of the Lord we recognised not.” 


8. pride] Rather, “our haughtiness.” 
“Yrepnpavia is a strong word, which in the 
N.T. is only found in Mark vii. 22, though the 
adjective occurs five times (see 2 Tim. iii. 2 ; 
t Pet. v.5). In the Apocrypha it is twice 
applied to the people of Sodom (Ecclus. xvi. 
9; 3 Macc.ii.5). It means a violent and con- 
tumelious bearing, whereas dAa¢oveia means a 
braggart vaunt. 


with our vaunting.| ’Adatoveia, “ braggart 
vaunting,” is only found twice in the N.T.: 
James iv. 16; x John ii. 16. In Job xxviii. 8 
(LXX.) vioi ddafdvev is used for “ lions’ 
whelps.” 

The verses 9-12 are composed of similes 
to describe the emptiness and evanescence 


of earthly pride and wealth. They have 
been much admired for their eloquence, and 
the separate pictures have great beauty. They 
are, however, singularly undramatic and out 
of place, when put into the mouth of the 
terror-stricken and agonised herd of sinners 
who for the first time perceive that their 
lives have been a criminal failure. The rhe- 
toric is chiefly phraseological and on the 
surface. It wants the unity and concentration 
of the highest imaginative genius, and rings a 
little hollow. Grimm justly remarks that 
real depth of feeling would hardly shew it- 
self in this piling up of elaborate metaphors. 
The delineation serves, he says, as a proof 
that, even among the nobler of the more cul- 
tivated Jews of this period, religion was much 
more a matter of intellectual study than of 
deep moral experience. Dante would have 
expressed more, and exercised a greater power 
over the imagination, by a single intense line. 
We find a similar coacervation of metaphors 
in the speech of Clytemnestra in the ‘ Aga- 
memnon’ of Aeschylus (865-870); and the 
poet, with exquisite psychological insight, uses 
it as an indication of her insincerity. In that 
speech Clytemnestra pauses in the middle of 
her comparisons and begins again, exactly as 
is the case in v. 15. 


9. All those things are passed away.| The 
more emphatic order of the Greek is, ‘‘ Passed 
are all those things.” The same verb is used 
in ii. 4. What they had then lightly said as 
an excuse for self-indulgence is now bitterly 
felt as an aggravation of remorse. Compare 
the fine lines of Mr. Browning :— 


“* Time fleets, youth fades, life is an empty dream. 
It is the echo of time, and he whose heart 
Beat first beneath a human breast, whose 
speech 

Was copied from a human tongue, can never 

Recall when he was living and knew not 
this. 

Nevertheless long seasons pass o’er him 

Till some one hour's experience shews what 
nothing, 

It seemed, could clearer shew ; and ever after 

An altered brow, and eye, and gait, and 
speech 

Attest that now he knows the adage true, 

‘Time fleets, youth fades, life is an empty 
dream,’ ”—faracelsus. : 


© Prov. 


y. II—-13.] 


over the waves of the water, which 
when it is gone by, the trace thereof 
cannot be found, neither the pathway 
of the keel in the waves ; 

11 @Oras when a bird "hath flown 
through the air, there is no token of 
her way to be found, but the light 
air being beaten with the stroke of 
her wings, and parted with the vio- 
lent noise and motion of them, is 
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passed through, and therein after- 
wards no sign where she went is to 
be found ; 

12 Or like as when an arrow is 
shot at a mark, it parteth the air, 
which immediately cometh together 
again, so that a man cannot know 
where it went through : 

13 Even so we in like manner, as 
soon as we were born, began to draw 


like a shadow.] See ii.5; 1 Chron. xxix. 
15. 

as a post that hasted by.| The A. V. follows 
the Vulg. in taking ayyeAia as equivalent to 
dyyedos (tanquam nuntius percurrens); but 
the sense is more forcible if we give to dyyeAia 
the sense of rumour, as in 2 Sam. iv. 4. See 
Job viii. 9; ix. 25. 

10. as aship that passeth over the waves of 
the water.| Rather, “ cleaving the swelling 
water.” ‘The metaphor is original and beau- 
tiful, but may have been partly suggested by 
Prov. xxx. 19. 

of the keel.| The poetic genitive rpdmos is 
used for the Attic tpoméws, and there is a very 
artificial assonance in drpamdy tpémos, which 
Grimm renders “ Den Weg seiner Bewegung.” 
The word does not occur in either Testa- 
ment. 


11. as when a bird hath flown through the 
air.| The “flieth” of the margin is better. 
The whole gist of the simile is in these words. 
The rest is simply pictorial. Comp. Tenny- 
son’s— 

“ And light 
As flies the shadow of a bird she fled.” 
The Princess. 


being beaten.| Comp. 


** Some dolorous message bound beneath 
The wild pulsation of her wings.” 
TENNYSON, Jz Memoriam. 


And Shelley speaks of wings 


‘¢ Winnowing the crimson dawn.” 


of her wings.| rapody. Lit., “ alar bones” 
—i.e. expanded wings. The word is also 
used of the flat blade of an oar. 


parted.| Lit., “rent.” Comp. Neh. i. 10, 


‘6 Tla levem fugiens raptim secat aethera pennis.” 
ViRG. Georg. i. 410. 


with the violent noise and motion of them.] 
Lit., “with the force of the hurtling of her 
beating wings.” 

no sign.] Snpetoy and rexpnpiov are here 
used as practically synonymous. For their 
technical meaning, see Arist. ‘ Rhet.’ i. 2, § 17. 


is to be found.| ‘The aorists in this verse are 
the usual guomic aorists, which are poetically 
varied with presents (ctpioxerat . . . evpéOn). 
Solomon (Prov. xxx. 19) speaks of “the way 
of an eagle in the air, the way of a ship in the 
midst of the sea.” 


12. immediately cometh 
dvehvOn. —Lit., “is immediately resolved into 
itself.” As this meaning of dyad is found 
in later Greek, there is no need to alter the 
reading, though the expression is somewhat 
fantastic. 


together again.| 


13. Even so we.| Here we have a second 
apodosis. ‘The series of similes which has 
been introduced to illustrate the evanescence 
of earthly joys, is now applied to the dis- 
appearance of the wicked themselves. 

in like manner, as soon as we were born, began 
to draw to our end.| The A.V. throughout 
this book has a tendency to over-wordiness, 
and here has missed the meaning. It would 
be as true of the godly as of the ungodly that 
from birth onwards they were drawing 
towards their end. Render ‘So also we 
were born, and disappeared.” ‘The meaning 
is that in their case birth and death seemed 
almost synchronous, since their wicked life 
was no life, but only a living death. The 
better reading is not the imperf. é£eNeiouer, 
but the aorist efeAimopev. Vulg. desivimus 
esse. Comp. Lk. xvi. 9, drav éxXimnre, “when 
ye die.” 

no sign of virtue.| ‘They had their “tokens 
of mirthfulness ” (ii. 9) and their “ memorial 
of foolishness” to shew,—if they were any- 
thing. 

‘*Haec habui quae edi quaeque exsaturata 
voluptas 

Hausit ; at illa manent pulcra et praeclara 

relicta.” 
CicERo (from the Greek), 
See note on ii. 9. 


were consumed.| J.e. were utterly spent. 
The word does not occur in the O. or N. T., 
but is found in Bel and the Dragon, 21. 

Here ends the self-reproach of the ungodly. 
The Vulgate has no authority for the addi- 
tion Talia dixerunt in inferno hi qui peccaves 


AG 23 
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to our end, and had no sign of virtue 

to shew ; but were consumed in our 
€Jobs. Own wickedness. 
Pe 14 ¢ For the hope of the ungodly is 
thsi. like "dust that is blown away with 
down the wind; like a thin froth that is 
mee driven away with the storm; like 
& 103, 16 as the 'smoke which is / dispersed 
sae 1, here and there with a tempest, and 
James. passeth away as the remembrance of 


To, Il. 

£ Gen. x5, 4 Quest that tarrieth but a day. 

2. 15 But the righteous live for ever- 
Rev. 22. 

12. more; * their reward also is with the 


runt, which no doubt came from a marginal 
gloss. The words in inferno are an un- 
authorised addition. 


14. For.} These remorseful acknowledg- 
ments are just, for, &c. 

the hope.| Abstract for concrete, meaning 
“that on which they set their hope.” 


dust.| This might be the rendering of 
yous, as in Mk. vi. 11, “the dust of your feet;” 
Gen. ii. 7, &c. The undoubted reading is 
xvovs, “chaff” (Hos. xiii. 3, &c.), ‘“ thistle- 
down,” like what the Psalmist calls “‘a wheel” 
or “rolling thing,” z.e. a winged seed driven by 
the wind. Vulg. /anugo. Comp. Job xxi. 18. 

Sroth.| UWdxvy, the best-supported reading, 
means ‘‘rhime” or hoar frost, Job xxxvill. 24, 
which does not, however, suit the comparison. 
Hence some MSS. read é ayy (comp. Hom. 
OME? aie 499; ws & dvepos ayvas popéec), and 
some dpaxvn, “a spider’s web” (comp. Ps. 
Ixxxix. 9). It is not impossible thet the 
writer gave to mdyyn some such setise, or 
that he meant “snow.” ‘The word is used for 
“smoke” in Ps. cxix. 83. If English poets 
can mistake the meaning of words in their 
own language (as Byron misunderstood the 
words “ruth” and “kibe”), a Hellenistic 
Jew may be excused for such errors. The 
tendency to use (and sometimes misuse) un- 
common words is often found in writers who 
are not using their native language (eg. in 
Hindoo English). 

smoke.| ‘The marginal reading ‘“ chaff” of 
the A.V, seems to be accidentally misplaced. 
At any rate, kayos can have no such meaning. 


of a guest that tarrieth but a day.| xkata- 
Avrov povonpepov. Both words are rare. The 
former occurs in Polybius and Plutarch; the 
latter only in the ‘ Batrachomyomachia.’ 


15. But the righteous live for evermore.| 
This and: the following verse are devoted to 
the rewards of the righteous, but the writer 
is far more copious and elcquent in dwelling 
on retribution than on reward, and he reverts 
almost immediately to the topics of wrath 


Lord, and the care of them is with 


the most High. 1 Or, 
16 Therefore shall they receive a ice 


glorious ‘kingdom, and “a beautiful 774 


crown from the Lord’s hand: for prop 
with his right hand shall he cover 2.17. 
them, and with his arm shall he*¢h.. 


a them. 8. 
? He shall take to him his jea- eon 


ee for complete armour, and make = {sai. 
the creature his weapon for the re-*® 77 
venge of his enemies. 

18 He shall put on righteousness 


and punishment. The word “live” is here 
used in its high spiritual sense. Comp. 
1 John ii. 18. 

with the Lord.| ‘The phrase év Kupi@ occurs 
constantly in the N.T. to express the ‘relation 
of the soul to God. 


16. Therefore.| As a consequence of God’s 
care for them. 

@ glorious kingdom.| The word Baciieoy 
might also mean “a crown” (2 Sam. i. 10) or 
“a palace ” (Prov. xviil. 19) ; but probably the 
meaning eis intended is “ kingdom,” as in 
2 Macc.ii.17. “The kingdom of splendour” 
is heaven (Ps. xcli 1, LXX). See xore; 
XViii, 15. 

a beautiful crown.] The “diadem” was 
a band of purple silk sewn with pearls, the 
symbol of Oriental royalty. Comp. Is. xxviii. 
Gireey dhientaaeasie gel clea h 2 

shall he cover them.| Comp. xix. 8. 


with his arm shall he protect.| Lit., “ hold 
the shield over them,” and so “ fight for them :” 
ap XExues 413 Prov. ii. 7, vmepaomiotns ; 
Ps, xvii. 3. 
‘* From marge to blue marge 
The whole heaven grew his targe, 
With the Sun’s self for visible boss, 
While an arm ran across, 
Which the earth heaved beneath like a breast, 
Where the wretch was close pressed.” 
BROWNING, Jzstans Tyrannus. 


17. his jealousy.| Comp.i. 10. The word 
implies a love which shews itself in fiery 
anger against all who would wrong the person 
loved. 


Sor complete armour.| mavordtay, Eph. vi. 

1; Ecclus. xlvi. 8. The idea of the passage 
is found in Is, lix. 16-19 ; Ezek. xxxviil. 21-23. 

make the creature his weapon.| He shall 
make the whole creation subserve the pur- 
poses of His retributive anger. Something 
of the same conception is found in Judg. v. 
20, where “ the stars in their courses ” fought 
against Sisera, and the river Kishon swept 
away his army. Comp. Ecclus. xxxix. 29, 


Dr, 
uity. 


Vv. 19—23.] 


as a breastplate, and true judgment 
instead of an helmet. 

19 He shall take "holiness for an 
invincible shield. 

20 His severe wrath shall he 
sharpen for a sword, and the world 
shall fight with him against the un- 
wise. 

21 Then shall the right aiming 
thunderbolts go abroad; and from 
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the clouds, as from a well drawn 
bow, shall they fly to the mark. 

22 And hailstones full of wrath 
shall be cast as out of a stone bow, 
and the water of the sea shall rage 
against them, and the floods shall 
cruelly drown them. 

23 Yea,a mighty wind shall stand 
up against them, and like a storm 
shall blow them away: thus iniquity 


30: “Fire, and hail, and famine, and death, all 
these were created for vengeance,” &c. The 
thought is found also in Philo (‘ Vit. Mos.’ 
i. 17), “The elements of the universe, earth 
and water and fire, are set in motion, when 
God thinks fit that the land of the impious 
should be destroyed;” and in Josephus 
(‘ Antt, i. 13, § 4), “To those who will stir 
against themselves the divine anger, things 
terrible are produced from all things; neither 
is the earth friendly to them, nor the air, nor 
are the births of children natural, but all 
things are inimical and hostile.” 


18. righteousness.| Meaning here God’ 
avenging justice. This passage was probably 
in the mind of St. Paul when he described the 
Christian’s armour, Eph. vi. 11-17, 1 ‘Thess. 
v. 8. 

true judgment.| Judgment unfeigned, ze. 
without respect of persons. See the use of 
the word in Rom. xii. 9; 1 Tim. i. 5, &c. 
Hesych. drpoo@mdAnnros. Comp. xviii. 6. 


19. Aoliness.| Vulg. aequitatem. Marg. 
“equity.” The meaning, however, is “ that 
holiness of God against which all reproaches 
and opposition are hurled in vain.” 

invincible.| ’Axatapaxnroy is another of 
the sonorous words which had attractiveness 
for the writer, but which does not occur in 
the O. or N. T. It is found in Pseudo- 
Lucian (Philopatris) and Marc. Aurelius. 


20. His severe wrath.| The A. V. does 
not notice the dé of the original, which con- 
trasts the defensive with the offensive arms. 
The word for “severe” is dméropos, lit. 
“ abrupt,” “ precipitous” (Lat. adscisus), and 
then “inexorable” (vi. 5; xi. 10; xviil. 15). 
The substantive occurs once in the N. T., 
Rom. xi. 22: and the adverb in 2 Cor. xiil. 
TOMme leit lon 3 

for a sword.) Comp. Rev. ii. 16. 

the world.| That is, all created elements, 
as in v. 17. 

shall fight with him.] A double compound 
verb, cuvexmorepjoet, “shall go forth with 
him to fight.” 


the unwise.] The word 


mapappovas. 


differs from dppovas (amentes) in implying 
perverted intelligence (dementes). 

21. right-aiming thunderbolts.| Lit., “right- 
aiming darts (comp. Heb. xii. 30) of light- 
nings.” ‘The language recalls that of Hab. iii., 
but is far less intense and simple. Comp. 
IPSavilverss 

well-drawn.| Je. stretched to its full 
curve (Luther, Aart gespannt). The A.V. 
takes réy veddy in apposition to etKiKAov 
rofov, but the figure is more startling and 
more in accordance with the writer’s style if 
we render it “ from the well-drawn bow ofthe 
clouds” (Vulg., @ bene curvato arcu nubium). 


shall they fly.|  Lit., “they shall leap”—a 
metaphoric expression as old as Homer (‘ II.’ 
iv. 125). 


22. And hailstones ... bow.| The best 
way to take the words is, “ And from the 
stone-bow of His wrath dense hailstones shall 
be hurled.” If @ujov be taken in agreement 
with merpoBodov, as is done by the Vulg. (a4 
petrosa ira), “from His stone-hurling wrath,” 
God’s wrathis described as a weapon; whereas 
in the other clauses some attribute of God is 
compared to a weapon. Wrath is His balista 
or catapult (1 Sam. xiv. 14, LXX.). The 
word Anpeis means “ thick-flying,’ “not 
intermittent.” Comp. Ex. ix. 23; Jos. x, 11; 
TS) XXViliey ee 7 se INCVeeVillen noc Ce 


the water of the sea.| A frequent metaphor 
to imply terror and ruin (Ps. xviii. 16, &c.; 
Lk. xxi. 25), but with a special allusion to 
the overthrow of Pharaoh and his host in 
the Red Sea. 


the floods shall cruelly drown them.| Here 
we have another marked instance of the fan- 
tastic or artificial paronomasia which pleased 
the ear of the writer—zorapol . . . drordopes. 
The rare verb ovyxdvoovar, “ shall overwhelm 
them with deluge,” occurs in the LXX. (Cant. 
vili. 7), and karaxdv¢w in xX. 4, 15; 2 Pet. iii. 6. 

23. a mighty wind.| Rather, “the spirit 
of His power,” which in the next clause is 
compared to a hurricane. Comp. 2 Thess. 
ii, 8. 


shall blow them away.| “Shall winnow 
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shall lay waste the whole earth, and 
ill dealing shall overthrow the thrones 


of the mighty. 


CHAPTER V1. 


1 Kings must give ear. 3 They have their power 
Jrom God, 5 who will not spare them. 12 
Wisdom is soon found. 2% Princes must seek 


them out,” as chaff is blown from the wheat. 
@ompexinor (sixlin tO eS. leeAaCcCe 

iniquity shall lay waste the whole earth.| The 
ruin and ravage produced by the wrath of 
God is attributed directly to “ lawlessness,” 
by which that wrath is evoked. The expres- 
sion “the whole earth” indicates that the 
thoughts of the writer, so far as they are meant 
to be specific, are, from v. 17 and onwards, 
occupied with Messianic or theocratic scenes 
of retribution of which this earth is the stage, 
and that he is not alluding to the great day 
of judgment, or to the punishment of the 
wicked after death. 


ill-dealing.| Vulg., malignitas. The word 
kakxorpayia, in the sense of “ evil-doing,” does 
not occur in the Bible, but is found in Jos. 
‘ Antt.’ ii. 5,§ 4. Its classical meaning is “ ill- 
success” (Thue. ii. 60). A more correct 
word for misdeeds would be kakomrotia. 


the thrones of the mighty.| Rather, “ thrones 
of potentates.” Comp. Lk. i. 52. The word 
dvvaoréy skilfully links this chapter with the 
address in the following, in a manner also 
observable in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


It must remain uncertain what exact meaning 
the writer attached to this tremendous passage. 


In the older forms of Hebrew literature—e.g. ° 


in the Prophets—such passages refer almost 
exclusively to temporary and almost con- 
temporary calamities. ‘The conception of a 
Day of Judgment for the dead does not appear 
till a later stage of Jewish literature. 


VI.-VIIIl. COMMENDATION OF. THE BLEss- 
INGS OF WISDOM AND MEANS WHEREBY 
WISDOM MAY BE ACQUIRED. 


GHAPDERS Vite 
AN APPEAL TO RULERS, 


1-11. Kings are reminded of their respon- 
sibility, which is proportionate to their great- 
ness, and are warned of God’s impartial justice. 
12-16. Wisdom is easily found of them that 
truly seek her. 17-21. Wisdom is the secret 
of true power. 22-25. He promises a free 
instruction respecting: Wisdom to all who 
will receive it. 


1-11. The responsibility of kings. 
The Vulg. heads the chapter with the words 


WISDOM OF SOLOMON. VI. [v. 1—2. 


Jor it: 24 for a wise prince ts the stay of his 
people. 

@ EAR therefore, O ye kings, “Ps. 

and understand ; learn, ye 

that be judges of the ends of the 
earth. 

2 Give ear, ye that rule the people, 

and glory in the multitude of nations. 


Melior est sapientia quam vires, et vir prudens 
quam fortis. There is no authority for the 
addition. It is founded on Eccles. ix. 16, and 
Prov. xvi. 32, xxiv. 5, but it furnishes a very 
insufficient description of the contents of this 
chapter, and breaks the continuity of the 
style. 

1. Hear therefore, O ye kings.| Hear and 
understand, because misdeeds overthrow the 
thrones of potentates (v. 23). The verbs are 
combined in Is. vi. 9 (LXX.); Matt. xiii. 13. 
They imply the same as “read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest.” 

judges of the ends of the earth.) “ Judges” 
is the characteristic Semitic conception for 
rulers. The phrase means the same as “ye 
that be judges of the earth,” in i. 1. “The 
ends of the earth” means all lands, however 
distant. The long sufferings of Jews under 


‘heathen autocrats made them feel special 


interest in ideal warnings to kings. The 
writer can hardly have expected that his book 
would really fall into the hands of heathen 
rulers. The appeal to kings as his special 
auditors belongs only to the rhetorical form 
of the book, and to his assumption of the 
person of Solomon. His sweeping and ex- 
ceptionless denunciations of heathendom, and 
of ‘the -fate which impends over all the un- 
righteous (v. 17-23; vi. 5), do not imply any 
hope that Pagan rulers will listen to his exhor- 
tations. The chapter recalls parts of Ps. ii., 
Iviii., Ixxxii. 

2. Give ear.] This late verb (evwriopat) is 
only found in the N. T., in Acts ii. 14, but is 
common in the LXX. 

the people.} Rather, “a multitude.” The 
greatest kings are specially appealed to (comp. 
vv. 5, 6; XIV. 20). 

glory.] yeyavpwpévor. A rare word, ex- 
pressing the extreme of haughtiness. It is 
very inadequately expressed by the gui placetis 
of the Vulgate. In the LXX. the verb 
occurs in Num. xxiii. 24,as \éwv yavpoOncerat. 
Comp. 3 Macc. iii. 11. Philo only uses it 
when referring to this verse of the LXX. 
(‘ Vit. Mos.’ i. 51), but he uses yatdpos and 
yavpido. It is one of the poetic words which 
found their way into Alexandrian Greek. 
Comp. gavOois Boorpixors yavpovpevos, Eur. 
AO? Taxi. 

in the multitude of nations.| Rather, “in 


v. 3—7.] WISDOM OF SOLOMON. VI. ASG 
come upon you: for a sharp judg- © Luke x2. 
ment shall be to them that be in high vee 
places. eed 
6 For ‘mercy will soon pardon 2h" 
the meanest: but mighty men shall Je 34: 
be mightily tormented. eeatne 
7 For he which is Lord over all oe 
shall fear no “man’s person, neither }\ , 
shall he stand in awe of any man’s « 
Eph. 6.9. Col: 3. 25. 


Rom. 


a 3 For ’ power is given you of the 


Lord, and sovereignty from the 
Highest, who shall try your works, 
and search out your counsels, 

4 Because, being ministers of his 
kingdom, ye have not judged aright, 
nor kept the law, nor walked after 
the counsel of God ; 

5 Horribly and speedily shall he 


Gal. 2. 6. 
t Pet. x. 17% 


multitudes of nations.” In the person of 
Solomon, the writer addresses kings like those 
of Persia, and rulers like those of Rome, who 
held many nationalities under their sway. 
No specific chronological indication can be 
attached to the words. 


3. power.] Rather, “ your dominion.” Kpa- 
tows, a late bad word, is found neither in the 
LXX. nor the N. T., but occurs in Josephus, 
‘c. Apion,’ i, 26. The thought that “the 
powers that be are ordained of God ”—that 
lings reign gratid Dei—is expressed in very 
diterent parts of Scripture: 1 Chron. xxxix. 
Tico Danie adm ObNKIX. 10 5 Om. xtil- 
I, 2; t Pet.ii. 13. Josephus says that it was 
a special doctrine of the Essenes (‘ B. J.’ ii. 8, 


§ 7). 
shall try.| See note on 1. 9. 


4. being ministers of his kingdom.| The 
heathen dynasts had failed to recognise that 
they were only vicegerents of God: John 
iene ESC, LO: 

ye have not judged aright.| He charges 
heathen rulers in general with that “ perversion 
of judgment” which springs from corrupt 
motives and “respect for persons.” Comp. 
Wentexvialon <XiV.) 27°) Tov, xvil, 23° 1S, 
iy Bie ae, oI UiKer Shy Gy 

nor kept the law.| ‘Though they could not 
know the Law of Moses, they had the witness 
of a law written in their own hearts: Rom. i. 
19-22; li. £4. 

5. Horribly.| ppixras. The familiar thought 
(1 Thess. v. 3; Lk. xvii. 27-29, &c.) is ex- 
pressed, as is usual with this writer, in un- 
common phraseology. 

shall he come upon you.| émustnoera. ‘The 
word implies sudden and hostile onset: Lk. 
Se, oye 

sharp.| améropos. See note on Vv. 20, 22. 


shall be to them that be in high places.| Lit., 
“takes place among the pre-eminent.” Piverai 
expresses a law of universal application. Oi 
imepéxovres: comp. Rom. xiil. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 
13. The thought is partly like that in 
Horace: 
**Celsae graviore casu 
Decidunt turres.” 


The responsibility of the greatest is greatest ; 
and therefore their judgment is more severe, 
and the consequent ruin more overwhelming. 


6. For mercy will soon pardon the meanest. | 
Lit., “ For the lowest is pardonable by mercy.” 
Svyyvectos with the genitive usually means 
“ pardonable for.” The genitive ¢Aégouvs here 
means “ dy mercy,” and this construction is so 
unparalleled that Nitzsch suspects éAéovs to be 
a gloss. It must rather be explained by the 
bold and unusual phraseology and style of the 
writer. A simpler writer might have said, 
“is avorthy of mercy, and may be pardoned.” 
The general thought is that great privileges 
and opportunities imply great corresponding 
duties (noblesse oblige), and that the tempta- 
tions of the poor may assume acuter forms, 
and therefore may receive greater allowance. 
Comp. Prov. vi. 30, and especially Lk. xii. 47, 
48. ’EAdyvoros does not mean (as the Syriac 
renders it) “the smallest Aimg,’ but the 
humblest subject. 

but mighty men shall be mightily tormented. | 
The alliteration and the half-poetic combina- 
tion of the adj. and adv. (Svvarol € dvvaras, 
comp. 4 Macc. xii. 15) are .characteristic. 
“ Tormented” (Vulg., tormento patientur) is too 
strong a rendering for éracOncovra, “ shall be 
chastised” (comp. ii. 19 ; Gen. xii. 17). 

7. he which is Lord over all.| The same 
title is given to God in viii. 3; Lk. il. 29; 
Acts iv. 24. In the LXX. it often corre- 
sponds to Elohim and Jehovah. 


shall fear.| tmooredcira. The verb pro- 
perly means “to shorten sail,’ then “to 
shrink from,” and so “to fear.” It is found 
in both Testaments (Job xli. 16), but in the 
N. T. it means“ to shrink from ” or withhold 
(Acts. xx. 20, 27; Gal..it. 123, Heb. x: 38), 
The Vulg. mistranslates the clause, “non 
subtrahet personam cujusquam Deus,” 

no man’s person.| This phrase is borrowed 
from Deut. i. 17, and expresses the truth that 
God is answerable to none. 

stand in awe of.) The verb évrpéro 
means “I turn away,” and then “I cause a 
person to turn away for shame,” “I make to 
blush,” 1 Cor, iv. 14. The passive means 
“T blush at” or “am afraid of” (Tit. ii, 8). 
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1 Or, 
Justified 


Or, a 
defence. 


greatness: for he hath made the 
small and great, and careth for all 
alike. 

8 But a sore trial shall come upon 
the mighty. 

g Unto you therefore, O kings, do 
I speak, that ye may learn wisdom, 
and not fall away. 

10 For they that keep holiness 
holily shall be "judged holy: and 
they that have learned such things 
shall find ' what to answer. 

11 Wherefore set your affection 


WISDOM OF SOLOMON. VI. 


[v. 8—15. 


upon my words; desire them, and ye 
shall be instructed. 

12 Wisdom is glorious, and never 
fadeth away : 


such as seek her. si 

13 She preventeth them that desire 
her, in making herself first known 
unto them. 

14, Whoso seeketh her early shall 
have no great travail: for he shall 
find her sitting at his doors. 

1§ To think therefore upon her is 


The middle voice means, as here, ‘‘ I reverence” 
and “am afraid of,” Matt. xii. 6; Lk. xviii. 2. 


the small and great.) A common phrase 
in all languages for “high” and “low:” 
Deut. i. 17; Rev. xiii. 6. 


careth for.) “The rich and poor meet 
together; the Lord is the Maker of them all,” 
Prov. xxii. 2. “ That accepteth not the per- 
sons of princes, nor regardeth the rich more 
than the poor: for they are the work of his 
hands,” Job xxxviii. 19. IIpdvova is God’s 
protecting providence (xiv. 3). “‘ His tender 
mercies are over all his works,” Ps. cxlv. 9. 


alike.| “The very least as feeling His care, 
and the greatest as not exempted from His 
power.”—HOoKER. 


8. a sore trial.] “a stringent 


scrutiny.” 


Rather, 


shall come upon.| Lit., “is imminent over.” 
The same verb is used as in v. 5. See Lk. xii. 
48, “ Where much is given much is required.” 


9. O kings.| The word used is “tyrants,” 
but in the LXX. this is nothing but a syno- 
nym for kings: Hab. i. 10; Prov. viil. 16; 
“satraps,” Esth. ix. 3. Bildad is called a 
Tupavvos in Job il. 11. 

fall away.| xii.2; Heb. vi. 6. One of the 
words for a sin is mapdarrepa, “a swerving 
aside.” 


10. shall be judged holy.| The “justified” 
of the margin and the /ustificabuntur of 
the Vulg. must not be mixed up with later 
theological connotations. The meaning is 
the same as in 1 Johniii. 27, “ He that doeth 
righteousness is righteous,” and (id. ii. 29) is 
“born of God.” For the form of expression, 
comp. v. 6, and the phrase Sanctus sancta 
sancte tractat. 

what to answer.| Lit. “an apology.” 
Their plea of innocence shall be held suffi- 
cient in the stringent scrutiny. Comp. Ecclus. 
Xvili. 19; Heb. iv. 16. 


11. ye shall be instructed.| The verb often 


implies the notion of moral discipline: Ps. 
lxxxix D230, Cor. xi g22 2 Gerais ome 
eDin 120. 


12-16. Wisdom is found of them that 
seek her. 


12. glorious.| Lit., “bright (e. pure and 
radiant: Ecclus. xxxvi. 10) and unfading 
(1 Pet. i. 4) is wisdom.” 


easily.] evxepas is not found in either Testa- 
ment, but occurs in Judith iv. 5; 2 Macc. ii. 
31. Itisa classical word. 

found.| Prov. vii. 175) Jer. excascueras 
Throughout the passage Wisdom is poetically 
personified, 


13. preventeth.| I.e. anticipates. 


in making herself first known unto them.] 
These seven words represent the single word 
mpoyvecOnva of the original. This infinitive 
may not be meant to depend on P@avec (by the 
same unclassical construction as in iy. 7), but 
may be the explanatory infinitive—* so as to 
be known beforehand.” 


14. seeketh her early.)  dp@picas, “ rising 
in the morning.” The verb occurs in Lk. xxi. 
38. The classic form is opOpevo. The “ morn- 
ing” alluded to here is “the morn of life,” 
te. youth. 


shall have no great travail.| Vulg. non 
laborabit ; “ shall not grow weary,” Matt. xi. 
28; John iv. 6. 

sitting at his doors.| Lit., “an assessor of 
his gates,” i.e. close at hand: Jas. v. 9; Prov. 
VIll.0 3.455) JebemkxxdXe 3 

15. perfection of wisdom.| Rather, “ of in- 
telligence” (povnoews). As Grimm points 
out, the writer uses the word ppovnors very 
loosely, and without attaching to it any 
accurate definition. In iii. 15, iv. 9, vii. 7% it 
seems to be a synonym for wisdom; in viii. 7 
it isa result of wisdom (A. V. “‘prudence”) as 
one of the four cardinal virtues. Here again 
it is a step on the way to wisdom. No doubt 
these varied expressions can be made con- 


ea, “she is easily seen < Deut. 
of them that love her, and found of Johny Fe 


v. 16—21.] 


perfection of wisdom: and whoso 
watcheth for her shall quickly be 
without care. 

16 For she goeth about seeking 
such as are worthy of her, sheweth 
herself favourably unto them in the 
ways, and meeteth them in every 
thought. 

17 For the very true’ beginning of 
her is the desire of discipline; and 
the care of discipline is love ; 


sistent if pdvnows be understood as “in- 
telligence,” “ good sense; but clearly the 
parallelisms and variations and amplified re- 
petitions of the Hebrew-Greek style are un- 
favourable to minute accuracy of expression. 


without care.| Free from sordid, worldly 
anxieties, vii, 23; Matt. vi. 25, xili. 22, &c. 

16. meecieth them.| The thought is the 
same as in Is. Ixy. 24. It is obvious that in 
these verses Wisdom 1s not theologically re- 
garded as in Philo’s treatment of the Logos, 
but is merely personified in a poetic manner, 
as in the Books of Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus. 


17-21. The steps from the love of Wisdom 
to immortality. 


17. the very true beginning of her.| Wisdom 
will find those that are worthy of her; for 
Wisdom begins in desire for discipline; which 
leads to love of Wisdom; which leads to obe- 
dience to her laws; which leads to assurance 
of immortality; which brings near to God. 
Hence the desire for Wisdom is the lowest 
step to a throne. The reasoning is little more 
than verbal assertion, but the general thought 
is that 


** Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control— 
These three alone lead man to sovereign 
power.” 


The rhetoric of the passage 1s remarkable. 
It takes the form of a sorites, or series of syl- 
logisms, in which the conclusion of one forms 
the premiss of the next. But the love for 
variation and emphasis leads the writer to 
weaken the sorites by altering the phrase- 
ology of each new premiss, Thus emOupia 
maidelas becomes dportis madelas, tHpnows 
vopeov is changed to mpocox7) vopov, BeBato~ 
ois apOapoias becomes dpOapcia; and, in 
the conclusion, he alters emiOupia madetas 
into émi. copias. Further he substitutes “a 
kingdom” for “ nearness to God.” This Greek 
form of reasoning does not occur in Scripture, 
but there is found a species of anadiploszs, 
which has some external resemblznce to it: 
Hos. ii. 21-23; Jocli. 3; Rom. v. 3-5, &c. It 
is uncertain whether we should take “truest” 


WISDOM OF SOLOMON. VL 


18 And love is the keeping of her 
laws ; and the giving heed unto her 
laws is the assurance of incorruption ; 

1g And incorruption maketh us 
near unto God : 

20 Therefore the desire of wisdon 
bringeth to a kingdom. ° 

21 If your delight be then in 
thrones and sceptres, O ye kings of 
the people, honour wisdom, that ye 
may reign for evermore. 


with “beginning” or with “desire.” The sense 
is much the same in either case, and the word 
merely implies additional emphasis. If taken 
with dpx7j, it means “the most secure begin- 
ning ;” if with em@uia, it means “the most 
genuine desire.” 

of discipline.| See noteon wv. 11. 


18. /ove.] Not in the Christian sense, but 
“love of wisdom.” Menlove Wisdom more 
in proportion as they submit to her discipline. 


love is the keeping of her laws.) ‘The words 
at once recall Matt. xix. 17; John xiv. 15, 21, 
24. ‘The love of God is always closely con- 
joined with obedience to His will: Ex. xx. 6; 
1 John v. 3, &c. 

the assurance of incorruption.| Ie. “of 
immortality,” ii. 23; Rom. ii. 7. The loss 
of immortality can only come from moral 
suicide (i. 12), and the righteous feel in them- 
selves the principle of life: 1 John v. 12. 
The same thought—that virtue involves im- 
mortality—occurs frequently in Philo. 


19. maketh us near unto God. | 


‘* Love Virtue ; she alone is free: 
She will teach you how ¢o climb 
Lligher than the sphery chime ; 
Or if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself should stoop to her.” 
MILTON, Comus. 


The germ of this thought is possibly bor- 
rowed from Plato (‘ Phaedo,’ p. 63, c), but 
Ritter (‘Gesch. d. Philos.’ li. 382, quoted 
by Grimm) points out that this writer may 
claim originality in having been the first to 
give it clear expression among his countrymen. 

20. to a kingdom.| If Wisdom brings us 
near to God, it leads us to the foot of the 
loftiest of all thrones, and makes us partakers 
of a spiritual kingdom beyond the grave: 
IRorinL, Vi Lee 2 ABI, Ih 1 

21. that ye may reign for evermore.| The 
eternal contrast between the semblance of 
earthly power and the realities of the divine 
kingdom is here briefly and forcibly indicated. 

22-25. A promise of free instruction as to 
the nature of Wisdom. 


ane 
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WISDOM OF SOLOMON. VI. 


22, As for wisdom, what she is, 
and how she came up, I will tell you, 
and will not hide mysteries from 
you: but will seek her out from the 
beginning of her nativity, and bring 
the knowledge of her into light, and 
will not pass over the truth. 

23 Neither will I go with con- 


[v. 22—25. 


suming envy; for such a man shall 
have no fellowship with wisdom. 

24 But the multitude of the wise is 
the welfare of the world: and a wise 
king is the upholding of the people. 

25 Receive therefore instruction 
through my words, and it shall do 
you good, 


22. what she is.| The writer sets forth the 
results and, blessings of wisdom, but nowhere 
defines it. 

how she came up.| Lit. ‘how she became” 
(Vulg. quomodo facta est); t.e. the origin of 
Wisdom. Nothing, however, is said of the 
origin of Wisdom, except the statement that 
she is the breath of God, vii. 25. Ewald and 
others suppose the words to mean “ how she 
occurred to me,” ie. how I gained wisdom ; 
but the éuot could not have been left unex- 
pressed. Perhaps the writer felt that as to 
the birth or creation of Wisdom nothing 
further can be said than that she is an emana- 
tion of the Divine, and that she was one of 
the primeval attributes of God, and first re- 
ceived concrete manifestation in the creation 
of the Universe: Prov. vili. 22-31; Ecclus. i. 
4-10, xxiv. 8, 9. 

mysteries.| Deep truths, once hidden, but 
now revealed. The writer promises that he 
will tell all the truth he knows, and that there 
shall be nothing esoteric which he conceals. 
He will have no “ mysteries,” which are only 
meant for the initiated. Some of the Alexan- 
drian theosophists had borrowed from the 
heathen philosophers the notion that there are 
truths which ought to be concealed from the 
vulgar multitude. Philo, in a passage closely 
analogous to this, indignantly complains that, if 
the truths which were revealed to the initiated 
were really beautiful and useful, those who 
possessed such knowledge had no right to 
shut themselves up in deep darkness and only 
to benefit two or three persons. All men, 
even in mid market-place, ought to be fear- 
lessly invited to share in all knowledge which 
can make life better and happier. (Philo, ‘ De 
Sacrif’ 12.) 


will seek her out.| Lit., “track her step by 
step” (ix. 16); eEcyvudow (Job x. 6). The clas- 
sical form of the verb is eEvyvedo. It does not 
occur in the N.T., but we have ave&vyviaoros 
twice (Rom. xi. 33; Eph. iii. 8). 


Sromthe beginning of her nativity.| If this had 
been the meaning, we should have required 
the pronoun atdrjs. The meaning is, “from 
the beginning of creation” (Prov. vili. 22, 23). 


bring the knowledge of her into light.| 
The phrase is like the German in das klare 
setzen, ‘The thought resembles the ev dyopa 


péon Ta THs aperelas mpobévras of Philo (see 
the previous note). 


pass over.| Leave it on one side, as a thing 
to be neglected: x. 8 (i. 8; ii. 7). 


23. willl go.| cuvodevow, “ will I accom- 
pany you” (Gen. xxxiii. 12; Aquila, cvvodia ; 
Lk. it. 44). The word is chosen from its 
assonance with zapodeico. 


with consuming envy.| “Consuming” here 
means “ wasting” or “melting away.” The 
verb intabescere is used by Ovid (‘ Met.’ ii. 780) 
as descriptive of envy. The writer promises 
an ungrudging communication of his experi- 
ence to those who accompany him on the 
path of inquiry. So Philo says (/. c.) PAdvos 
yap aperns Su@xtora. There is no room for 
sO mean a vice as envy in the sphere of virtue. 
In another passage, Philo quotes Plato 
(‘Phaedr.’ p. 247) as saying that “Envy 
stands outside the divine choir ;” and he adds 
that ‘“‘ Wisdom, a thing most divine and par- 
ticipative, never shuts her halls of thought, 
but ever welcomes those who thirst for 
draughts of instruction” (‘Quod omnis prob. 
lib., Opp. ii. 44). The philosophers would have 
denied that “envy ” had anything to do with 
their suppression of truths which they be- 
lieved to be beyond the reach of the multi- 
tude; but qéovos involves the notion of 
“srudging” and “ withholding.” 


such a _man.| Vulg. talis homo. Rather 
*Sitj; 2.6. Envy. 


24. But.| He proceeds to shew that the 
unmeet withholding of the truth is an injury 
to humanity. 


upholding.] evorabeca: Esth. ii, 53 2 
Mace. iv. 6. 


VIL, VIII. THe Glory oF Wispom. How 
WISDOM MAY BE ATTAINED, 


CHAPTER VII. 


1-7. Solomon, being but a mortal man, 
like all others, prayed for wisdom, which 
(8-10) he esteemed above all earthly blessings. 
11-14. All other earthly blessings came with 
wisdom. 15-21. The fulness of knowledge 
which comes from God. 22-30. The glory 
and the nature of Wisdom. 


Vv. I—3.] 
CHAPTER VII. 


1 All men have their beginning and end alike. 
8 He preferred wisdom before all things else. 
15 God gave him all the knowledge which he 
had. 22 The praise of wisdom. 


MYSELF also am a mortal man, 
like to all, and the offspring of 
him that was first made of the earth, 


1. I myself also am a mortal man.) Such 
an acknowledgment might seem superfluous, 
but it is explained partly by the extraordinary 
development of supernatural legends which 
had clustered round the name of Solomon in 
the Jewish Hagadah, and partly by the writer’s 
object,—which is to illustrate (i.) that before 
honour is humility, and (ii.) that the attain- 
ment of wisdom by Solomon was not due to 
any miraculous endowments, but is possible 
to the simplest of the children of men who 
will seek it by prayer. 


like to all.| I was no being of a superior 
order to the rest of mankind. 


the offspring of him that was first made of 
the earth.| ‘Three words in the original—a 
‘descendant of the earthborn protoplast,” ze. 
of Adam (Gen. ii. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 47, 6 mparos 
vOpwmos ek yns xoikés; Ecclus. xvil. 1). 
The word “ protoplast” occurs again at x. 1. 
It became a common word in Greek eccle- 
siastical literature, and, though not perhaps 
invented by this writer, was first brought into 
currency by him. 


2. in my mother’s womb.| No unusual 
circumstances accompanied his birth. 


was fashioned to be flesh.| éyhidny; lit., 
“T was sculptured,” ze. moulded, xiii. 13. 
Comp. Eccles. xi. 5; Is. xliv.2. The “ flesh” 
is regarded as being shaped in the womb, and 
then endowed with a pre-existent soul (viii. 9). 
So Macrobius calls the womb “ formandi 
hominis monetam.” In the language of later 
theological controversy the writer is rather a 
Creationist than a Traducianist. His views 
agree with those of Philo, who held that the 
pre-existent souls are “‘fleshless and bodi- 
less,” and “ have no participation with earthly 
matter” (‘De Gigant.’ 7 ; ‘ Leg. Allegg.’i. 12). 
For fuller details see Siegfried, ‘Philo, pp. 
242, 243. The writer does not touch on the 
question as to the exact moment in which the 
soul is supposed to be united to the body. 
The Alexandrian psychology was probably 
derived from the Stoics, who deduced their 
views allegorically from Homer, ‘II., ix. 609, 
&c. (Siegfried, p. 15.) In the common 
Jewish Hagadoth each soul, before entering 
the body, is supposed to be shewn the future 
places of reward and punishment that it may 
be without excuse hereafter; and the yet 
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2 And in my mother’s womb was 
fashioned to be flesh in the time of 


ten months, “being compacted in @ Job so, 


blood, of the seed of man, and the *® 
pleasure that came with ® sleep. 

3 And when I was born, I drew in 
the common air, and fell upon the 
earth, which is of like nature, and 


unborn souls of all Jews are represented as 
having been present to hear the Law delivered 
on Mount Sinai. 


in the time of ten months.| A common ex- 
pression in ancient literature (Arist. ‘ Hist. 
Animal.’ x. 4; Plin. ‘H. N.’ vii. 5; Terent. 
SINGS ith, BG B88 Owndl, Mastin 36 3a5 
“ Matri longa decem tulerant fastidia menses,” 
Virg.), originating probably from the earliest 
division of the year into lunar months of 
28 days. For the conception of the soul 
as separate from the body, see viii. 19. 


being compacted in blood.) It is hardly 
worth while to enter into the empiric details 
of the writer’s embryology. He seems to 
have held the physical views of Aristotle (‘De 
generat. animal., ii. 4; comp. Plin. ‘H. N’ 
vii. 15), which Philo rejected (‘De opif. 
Mund.’ 45), but which the writer may have 
identified with Job x. 10. (Comp. 4 Macc. 
xiii. 19.) Pseudo-Solomon, in touching on 
physical details which in that age were mostly 
a matter of guesswork, shews less wisdom 
than the sacred writers, who on this subject 
pretend to no knowledge: Ps. cxxxix. 13-16; 
Eccles. xi. 5. (Comp. 2 Macc. vii. 22.) 


that came with sleep.| The same euphem- 
ism as in iv. 6. 


3. And when I was born.) “Yea and I 
too, when born.” Not only my birth, but my 
infancy was simply normal. 

the common air.| A phrase first used (ap- 
parently) by Menander (Brunck, ‘Gnom. 
Poet. Fr.’ vi. 6). 


fell] A phrase for birth found both in 
Scripture (see the comnientators on Is. xxvi. 
1g) and in Greek writers (‘ Il.’ xix. 110), and 
in the Latin cadere. It is still used in English 
of animals (“to fa// a lamb,” &c.). Here the 
word is used to imply the common helpless- 
ness of infancy. 


** Tellure cadentem 
Excepi.””—PAPINIUS. 


which is of like nature.| Vulg., similiter 
factam. In the N. T. the word (6povoraéijs) 
occurs twice (Acts xiv. 15; Jas. v. 17), and 
is rendered “ of like passions.” Grimm un- 
derstands it here in the sense of “ aequa 
tellus” (Hor. “ Od’, ii, 18, 32), “impartial,” 
“treating all alike.” Solomon is made to 


éch. 4. 6 


| 


the first voice which I uttered was 
crying, as all others do. 

4 1 was nursed in swaddling 
clothes, and that with cares. 

5 For there is no king that had 
any other beginning of birth. 

6 © For all men have one entrance 
into life, and the like going out. 

7 Wherefore ¢I prayed, and un- 
derstanding was given me: I called 
upon God, and the spirit of wisdom 
came to me. 


imply that at his birth he received only the 
universal blessings of earth and air, like all 
other infants. Compare the lines— 


“ For Mother Earth, she gathers all 
Into her bosom, great and small.” 


the first voice which I uttered was crying, 
as all others do.| Lit., “ weeping equally my 
first utterance, like all.” qgwyzy is here a cog- 
nate accusative after xAaiwv. “Like all” is 
a brachylogy for “like the woice of all” 
(comp. il. 15). “Ioa, “equally,” not ja, “I 
uttered” (Vulg. emzisi), is the true reading. 
The reading jjxa arose from not understanding 
the idiom kAalwyv devypyv, and from a dislike of 
the tautology 6polav... ica. Men in all ages 
have noticed with a sense of melancholy. that 
the first human utterance is a cry. See 
Lucret. v. 227. 


““ On mother’s knees, a naked new-born child, 
Sad thou didst weep while all around thee 
smiled.”—Sir W. JONEs (from the Persian). 


4. and that with cares.| Lit., “and amid 
cares”—namely, the cares of those who 
guarded my infancy. 


5. of birth.) TYéveots is here used for 
“life” in general. 


6. going out.| See note on iii. 2. This 
Sent of moralists is expanded in 
Ecclus, xl. 


7-10. seco s prayer for Wisdom, and 
his love for her. 


7. Wherefore.| Knowing my helplessness 
in common with all the rest of mankind (ix. 
5, 6). 

I prayed.| viii. 21. 

understanding.| dpovnows. See note on 
vi. 15. 

I called upon God.| ‘The verb emikadov pat 
has this sense also in the LXX. (Gen. xii. 4; 


Symmachus, Ps. lxv. 17), and in the N. T. 
(Acts vi. 59). 


the spirit of wisdom.| ‘The best commen- 
tary on the verse is Jas. i. 5. It is clear that 
St. James was familiar with this book (see 
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8 I “preferred her before sceptres ¢ Job 28 


5, &e. 
and thrones, and esteemed riches Prov. 
nothing in comparison of her. ee 


g Neither compared I unto her 


I : I Gr. ste 
any "precious stone, because all gold | Gr. sf 


in respect of her is as a little sand, madie 
and silver shall be counted as clay i 
before her. 

10 I loved her above health and 
beauty, and chose to have her instead 
of light: for the light that cometh 
from her never goeth out. 


Dean Plumptre’s ‘St. James,’ p. 33). The 
special parallels suggested by writers like 
Hengstenberg and Stier (‘ Die ‘Apokryphen ’) 
may be sometimes vague, as Keerl has shewn 
in his ‘ Apokryphentrage;’ but they are too 
numerous to be quite accidental. The full 
idea of “the spirit of wisdom” was only re- 
vealed by Christ (Lk. xi. 13). The writer is 
of course alluding to 1 K. iii, 5-15; iv. 29- 
34. 

8. I preferred her before ... thrones.] This 
passage resembles others in the Sapiential 
literature of the Jews (Prov. iii. 8-10; viii. 
Io, 11, &c.); and in the Book of Job (xxviii. 
I5-I9). 

9. any precious stone.] Marg., “stone of 
inestimable price.” ’Ariunroy is “ unvalued,” 
in the sense of ‘‘ beyond the power to value.” 
Comp. 3 Mace. iil. 23, tyv ariyunrdy modt 
reiav, “the priceless citizenship.” Comp. 
Shakspeare— 


**T thought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks, 
Inestimable stones, #valued jewels.” 
Richard ITI, i. 2. 


all gold.) 6 ras xpuods, “the sum total of 
gold in the world.” Comp. Menander, copia 
S€ mAovrov KTHMa TiuL@MTEpoV. 


10. instead of light.| Inward light would 
have compensated me even for outward blind- 
ness. For wisdom is the true light (Ps. cxix. 
105), without which all is darkness (Matt. vi. 
zoe 
‘* So much the rather thou, celestial light, 

Shine inwards, and the mind through all her 

powers 

Irradiate; there plant eyes, all mist from 

thence 

Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 

Mitton, far. Lost, iii. 
never goeth out.| Lit., “is sleepless.” Vulg., 
inextinguibile. 


11-14. Wisdom brought all other ears 
in her train. 
11. All good things.| In the original, “ But 
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Kings rr / All good things together came 14 For she is a treasure unto men 
rov.3. to me with her, and innumerable that never faileth: which they that 
fatt.6. riches in her hands. use "become the friends of God, '.0n enter 
oe, 8) ° . e az RY 
: 12 And I rejoiced in them all, being commended for the gifts that ‘with God, 


because wisdom goeth before them : 


come from learning. 
and I knew not that she was the 


15 'God hath granted me to speak 1 Or, God 


Gr. mother of them. as I would, and to conceive as is*”””” 
re 13 I learned ‘diligently, and do meet for the things that "are given 1 0r, ave 
Gr. communicate her 'liberally: Ido not me: because it is he that leadeth One 
thout : : : é : 

iy. hide her riches. unto wisdom, and directeth the wise. 


all good things.” I valued her above all 
earthly blessings, but she gave me these as 
well. 


innumerable riches.| See 2 Chron. i. 12, 
1x. 1-28; Ecclus. xlvil. 18. 


12. because wisdom goeth before them.| The 
meaning is that earthly blessings become real 
blessings, when Wisdom is their leader, i.e. 
presides over their use; but when he prayed 
for wisdom, he was entirely unaware (ryvdour) 
that she is the mother of temporal as well as 
of eternal blessedness. In other words, he 
desires to intimate that his prayer was pure 
and untainted by lower motives. Through- 
out the book the writer is thinking of the 
ideal and legendary Solomon, rather than of 
the far-from-faultless king — 

‘* Whose heart, though large, 


Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 
To idols foul.” 


Possibly, too, he desires to correct the pessi- 
mistic views of the Book of Ecclesiastes. 


I knew not.| This imperfect (7yvdovy) must 
neither be treated as though it were a pluper- 
fect (Gutbertet), nor taken (as by Grimm) to 
mean that the author continued to be unaware 
of the connexion between wisdom and pros- 
perity. It refers to the days when he was 
praying for wisdom, before his great pros- 
perity began. 

13. diligently.] Rather, “without guile”— 
a reference to the purity of his motives in 
desiring wisdom, as explained in the last 
verse. 

do communicate.| The Greek present often 
involves the notion of a wish, “I am for 
communicating her,” “I desire to diffuse 
heraw 

liberally. | “ Ungrudgingly,” 
envy ;” a reference to vi. 23. 

I do not hide.| “1 do not wish to hide,” 
as in the last clause. 


14. which they that use.] XpioGa, with an 
accusative instead of with the instrumental 
case, is a very unclassical construction, and 
some MSS. here read xrnodpevor. But it is 
certain that no scribe would have altered 


“ without 


this to the rarer construction which is found 
also in x Cor. vii. 31 (leg. roy xoopov). 

become the friends of God.) ‘The aorist 1s 
gnomic, and corresponds to the English pre- 
sent aorist “become.” The phrase oréA- 
NecOa diriay means “to provide friendship 
for oneself.” Comp. Is. xli. 8, “ Abraham 
my friend” (El Khalil) ; Jas. ii. 25; John xv. 
14. 

being commended.| Namely, “to God” 
(cvorabevres). The verb is used in 1 Macc. 
xii. 43 in the sense of “introduce to a friend,” 
as also in Rom. xvi. 1. It is rendered “ com- 
mend” in 2 Cor. x. 18. 


Sor the gifts that come from learning.| Ra- 
ther, “from training” (é« maideias). The 
“ training ” may either be “moral discipline ” 
(i. 5), or more generally “education.” The 
spiritual gifts derived from such training or 
instruction are compared to the gifts which 
recommend a suitor or visitor to an Eastern 
king. In iii. 6, by another figure, the self- 
devotion of the righteous is compared to a 
whole burnt offering acceptable to God. 


15-22. Extent of the wisdom which God 
has bestowed on Solomon. 


15. God hath granted me.| This is the 
reading of the Vulg. and Arabic versions, and 
of the Complutensian and Aldine texts. 
Grimm thinks that 67, “may He grant,” has 
been purposely altered into dédwxe by scribes 
who thought that the gift of wisdom, which 
the writer professes to have attained, must 
necessarily involve the fitting expression and 
worthy conception of the gifts he has received. 
But this does not follow. Though he had 
received wisdom from God, he might yet 
desire guidance as to “how” or “ what” he 
should speak (Matt. x. 19). 


for the things that are given me.| Vulg., 
quae mihi dantur. ‘The true reading seems to 
be 6cdouzévev, which implies that the gift of 
wisdom is continuous. ‘The reading Aeyo- 
pevoy (Alex. and other MSS., Syriac, Arabic, 
Armenian versions, &c.) refers back to his 
promises in v. 13; but does not suit the 
sense so well, and cannot be rendered “are to 
be spoken of,” as in the margin. 
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16 For in his hand are both we 
and our words; all wisdom also, and 
knowledge of workmanship. 

17 For he hath given me certain 
knowledge of the things that are, 
namely, to know how the world was 
made, and the operation of the ele- 
ments : 
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Vil. [v. 16—20. 

18 The beginning, ending, and 
midst of the times: the alterations 
of the turning of the sun, and the 
change of seasons : 

19 The circuits of years, and the 
positions of stars : 

20 The natures of living creatures, 
and the furies of wild beasts: the 


that leadeth unto wisdom.|] Rather, “ guide 
of wisdom.” Vulg., sapientiae dux. ‘The 
context shews that the Vulgate is right, for 
copias ddnyés is the parallel to ray copay 
SiopOerns. God is both the leader of wis- 
dom and the teacher of the wise. 
 directeth.| SwopOwrns. Vulg., emendator. 
The word properly means “a critic” or 
“corrector.” Both wisdom and the wise 
still need the superintending providence of 
God. 


16. For.]| This gives the reason for the 
prayer of the last verse, and therefore sup- 
ports the reading dey, v. 15. ‘The wise still 
need God’s guidance; for all speech, and all 
knowledge, and all practical skill come from 
Him. 


wisdom.| Rather, “skill” (@povnors). The 
rendering of the A.V. is confusing. See on 
Viseuse 

of workmanship.| The gifts of wisdom 
include even the genius of the artist and the 
skill of the artisan. In Ex. xxxi. 3 the ability 
of Bezaleel is attributed to inspiration. 


17. For.| This “for” only introduces a 
second and special illustration of the truth 
proclaimed in vw. 15. God corrects and 
teaches the wise, generally, for (wv. 16) all 
knowledge comes from Him; and specially 
(wv. 17-21) He has granted to Solomon his 
manifold learning. ‘The emphasis thus falls 
on “me.” 


hath given.| Rather, “ gave” (Sexe). 


how the world was made.| The organisa- 
tion (cvoraowv) of the universe. The word, 
in this sense, comes from Plato (‘ Tim.’ p. 32), 
possibly through Philo (‘ Leg. Allegg.’ i. 1). 
This may be the meaning of cvveordca in 
2 Pet. iii. 5, and the same phrase is found in 
Goin 7. 


_ operation of the elements.| ‘Their effective 
force. Vulg., wirtutes. The first who re- 
duced matter to four elements, which he 
called juapara, was Empedocles; the first 
who tentatively used the word oro.xeia 
(oiovmepet or.) was Plato (‘'Theaet.’ 201 E; 
‘Tim.’ 48 B), and from him it gained cur- 
rency. 


18. The beginning, ending, and midst of the 
times.| This somewhat obscure expression 
seems to mean the ability to regulate the calen- 


dar by astronomy. Owing to the importance 
of correct systems for the division of the year 
by the rising and setting of various constella- 
tions, this subject had attracted deep atten- 
tion, and those who helped to elucidate it 
were rightly regarded as benefactors (Aesch. 
‘Prom.’ 457, 458). Much more is meant 
than the mere divisions of the seasons or of 
the months. 


the alterations of the turning of the sun.| 
tpora@v addayas. Lit., “the changes of the 
solstices.” ‘This, and not “of manners” 
(tpdreyv), is evidently the meaning, as is shewn 
by the context. The word rpo7? in this or 
an analogous sense occurs in LXX., Deut. 
Xxxlil. 143 Job xxxviii. 33 (A.V. “the ordi- 
nances of heaven;” LXX., tpomas); and in 
Jas. i. 17 there can be little doubt that 
this is the correct explanation, though it is 
only one of many. The only sfectal know- 
ledge attributed to Solomon in Scripture— 
apart from insight into character and skill in 
government—is that of botany and natural 
history (1 Kings iv. 29-34); but all details re- 
specting him had been indefinitely extended 
in Jewish and Eastern legends, which credited 
him with universal knowledge. The Book of 
Ecclesiastes attributes to him deep research, 
but gives no particulars (Eccles. i. 13, 14). 


the change of seasons.| Besides a know- 
ledge of the summer and winter solstice, he 
knew about months and seasons, and their 
interchanges (ueraBodas). The expression is 
somewhat vague. 


19. The circuits of years.| Another expres- 
sion of somewhat indefinite meaning. In 
xili. 2 we have xkixXos daorépov. In Euri- 
pides (‘ Or.’ 1645) evavtod KvKAXos means “ the 
circling seasons.” Here apparently Solomon 
is made to claim knowledge of solar and 
lunar cycles, intercalations, &c. 


positions.| @Oéceis. This includes the know- 
ledge of which Cicero speaks (‘ De Nat. Deor.’ 
ii. 61): “ Nos astrorum ortus, obitus, cursus- 
que cognovimus.” 


“* The heavens themselves, the planets, and this 
centre 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office, and custom, in all line of order.” 
SHAKSPEARE, Z7otl. and Cress. i. 3. 


20. The natures of living creatures.| “He 


Vv. 21—22.] 


violence of winds, and the reasonings 
of men: the diversities of plants, and 
the virtues of roots : 

21 And all such things as are 


spake parables,” says Josephus, “about all 
sorts of living creatures, whether on the 
earth or in the sea, or in the air; for he was 
not unacquainted with any of their natures.” 


the violence of winds.| Comp. iv. 4. So 
too the Vulg., wim ventorum ; but the parallel 
clause (“and the reasonings of men”) shews 
that the real meaning is “ the forces of spirits,” 
whether good or evil. Josephus (‘ Antt.’ viii. 
2, § 1) says that Solomon had “ understanding 
and wisdom in such a degree as no other 
mortal man ever had:” and also that “ God 
enabled him to learn that skill which expels 
demons, which is a science useful and sana- 
tive to men.” All Eastern legends are full of 
stories concerning Solomon’s power over 
spirits. One long story of his dealings with 
the demon Ashmedai is related in ‘ Gittin,’ 
£680 3,2. 


** To him were known, so Hagar’s offspring tell, 

The powerful vigil and the starry spell, 

The midnight call Hell’s shadowy legions 
dread, 

And sounds that wake the slumbers of the 
dead, 

Hence all his might: for who could these 
oppose ?”—HEBER, Padestine. 


See Eisenmenger, ‘Entd. Judenth. ii, 440, 
sq.; Hamburger, ‘Talmud. Worterb.’ s. wv. 
Salomo. 

the reasonings of men.| “ The Spirit search- 
eth all things,” 1 Cor. iil. ro. ‘ The spirit of 
man is the candle of the Lord, searching all 
the inward parts of the belly,” Prov. xx. 27. 


diversities of plants.| Botanic classifica- 
tions. The claim is founded on 1 Kings 
Iv. 33. 
‘* Who every bird, and beast, and insect knew, 
And spake of every plant that quaffs the dew.” 
HEBER. 


virtues of roots.| ‘There was one root, for 
instance (familiar to Solomon), with which 
Josephus saw a Jewish exorcist, named 
Eleazar, in the presence of Vespasian and 
Titus, draw out an evil spirit through the 
nostrils of a demoniac. (‘ Antt.’ vill. 2, § 5.) 


Q1. secret or manifest.| That is, “I had 
both a knowledge of phenomena, and of their 
hidden causes;” and as the clausg,is parallel 
to the preceding verses, “I knew the actions 
of men, and, by psychologic insight, saw their 
innermost motives.” (Ecclus. xix..29.) Cp. 
1 Cor. ii. 10, “The Spirit searcheth all 
things, yea the deep things of God.” The 
legendary wisdom of Solomon is here ex- 
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either secret or manifest, them I 
know. 


22 For wisdom, “which is the £ch.8. s. 


worker of all things, taught me: for 


panded into that range of knowledge which 
was possessed by the most cultivated Jews of 
Alexandria during the two centuries before 
Christ. He is represented as understanding 
cosmography, physics, astronomy, chrono- 
logy, meteorology, zoology, angelology and 
demonology, psychology, botany, herbalism, 
as well as (viii. 8) rhetoric and history. See 
Grimm, ‘ Einl.’ p. 151. 


22a. the worker of all things.| Reuss 
renders this “artiste universelle.” Wisdom 
is spoken of as “an artificer” in vill. 6, and 
wisdom is ascribed to the artist (reyviry) in 
xiv. 2. God is called the Artificer of the 
universe in xiii. 1; and in Prov. vill. 30, the 
words “as one brought up with him” should 
rather be rendered “as a master-worker.” 
Comp. Ecclus. xxiv. Philo speaks of Wis- 
dom as the “mother” and “nurse” of all 
things. Eustathius, in an interesting note on 
Homer, ‘Il.’ xv. 411, says that “‘ the ancients 
called all artificers wise.” In Ex. xxxv. 31, 
God is said to have filled Bezaleel “ with the 
Spirit of God, in wisdom, in understanding, 
and in knowledge, and in all kinds of work- 
manship.” Similarly in Ex. xxviii. 4, Aaron’s 
garments are to be made by “all that are 
wisehearted, whom I (the Lord) have filled 
with the spirit of wisdom.” 


22 b. The division of clauses would be 
better at this point. The rest of the chapter 
is occupied with the qualities (22, 23); the 
nature (24-26) ; the effects (27, 28); and 
the glory of wisdom (29, 30). 


22b. For in her is a... spirit.| This 
(ev avry) is the best reading. It is supported 
by the Vatican MS. and the four versions. 
Some have suspected that the reading was 
introduced by some Christian reader who 
wished to distinguish between the Son (= 
Wisdom) and the Holy Spirit, in the interests 
of ‘Trinitarian controversy. Calovius and 
others, accepting it as the true reading, draw 
this theological inference from it. The in- 
ference is very remote, and has not the 
smallest argumentative value; and the reading 
(since it is accepted in the Itala) is certainly 
older than Arian disputes. It is the more 
difficult reading, but means that in the prac- 
tical results of wisdom a spirit reveals itself, 
which is described by the following epithets. 
The other’readings are avri, atti (“she,” or 
“she herself is”), and avrn (a demonstrative, 
as in vi. 16), which identify Wisdom with the 
Spirit of God (comp. i. 43 vil. 7; ix. 173 xii. 
1). See Nitzsch, ‘ Syst. of Christian Doctrine,’ 
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in her is an understanding spirit, 
nee? holy, 'one only, manifold, subtil, 
’ lively, clear, undefiled, plain, not 
subject to hurt, loving the thing that 
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is good, quick, which cannot be 
letted, ready to do good, 

23 Kind to man, stedfast, sure, 
free from care, having all power, 


§ 75. After this word “ spirit,” there follows 
a series of no less than twenty-one epithets. 
The number 21 is no doubt deliberately 
chosen as a product of the two sacred num- 
bers 3x7. (See Gfrorer, Philo, ii. 98.) It is 
probably from this passage (as Lipsius was 
the first to suggest) that the Book of Wis- 
dom got its title of Tavdperos Sodia, or All- 
Virtuous Wisdom, or sometimes 7 Ilavdperos 
alone ;—a title which was extended to the 
other Sapiential Books, Proverbs and Eccle- 
siasticus. The word “ for” introduces the 
explanation of the phrase “artificer of all 
things.” 

understanding.) voepov. The word is a 
technical term of the Stoic philosophy, and 
may be rendered “ intelligential.” The Stoics 
are said by Plutarch (‘De plac. philos.’ 6) to 
have defined God in these very words as “an 
intelligential Spirit” and “intelligential fire.” 
Attempts have been made by Hasse and 
Baumgarten-Crusius to classify these epi- 
thets in a significant order. Hasse classes 
them under three heads. He says that the 
first seven express the permanent nature of 
Wisdom; the next seven her active work; 
and the last seven her exalted power. Baum- 
garten-Crusius says that the first four epi- 


trative of them. A careful examination shews 
decisively that neither classification is tenable ; 
and a certain resemblance of some of the 
epithets to each other, not without some- 
thing like tautology, seems to prove that the 
writer was mainly influenced by rhetorical 
and numerical considerations. ‘The passage 
il may be profitably compared with Hooker, 
| “Eccl. Pol.’ ii. 1, § 4: “The boundaries of 
| Wisdom are large, and within them much is 
| contained. , . . Whatsoever either men on 
earth or the angels of heaven do know, it is 
a drop of that unemptiable fountain of 
Wisdom.” 


one only.| jovoyevés. The marg. suggests 
the literal rendering, “ only begotten” (John 
i. 14). The meaning is decided by the con- 
trast with the following word. This spirit is 
at once ‘“‘umique,” yet manifold. Similarly 
Clemens Romanus speaks of the Phoenix as 
“unique” (yovoyevés). 

manifold.| ‘The Spirit of Wisdom, though 
unique in essence, confers manifold gifts, and 
works in manifold operations (1 Cor. xii, 
4-11). 
| subtil.| Nerrdv. Lit., “ fine,” but implying 
here the sense of “immaterial.” Philo em- 
Pploys the word in a similar sense (‘De 


thets are general, and all the others illus-— 


cherub.’ 32): Aemropepis yap 7 pvats adrijs 
(77s Wuxns) ws pydepiay eurapexew AaBiy 
cdépart. Anaxagoras spoke of the mind as 
“the subtlest and purest of all things,” by 
which he meant that it was the most incor- 
poreal. Euripides, in some of whose plays 
the word occurs so frequently as to excite 
the ridicule of Aristophanes, used it in the 
sense of “ refined.” 

lively.| edxivnrov. In xiii. 11 it is used in 
the sense of “easily handled ;” here it means 
“ swift-moving ” (comp. v. 24). An ancient 
gloss makes it almost equivalent to “ ubiqui- 
tous” (émov Oédec yvopevoy). Similarly 
Philo calls the Logos 6d£vuxiuyrdratos (‘ De 
cherub.’ 9). 

clear.| Rather, “ penetrative ” (rpavov, from 
tetpaivw, “I bore”). The Vulg. renders it 
disertus, and in the Syriac also it is under- 
stood to mean “eloquent” (comp. x. 21; Is. 
XXXV. 6, Tpav7) €oTat yhaooa poy:Aadov). In 
classic Greek rtpavijs means “ perspicuous.” 
Both penetrative power (6&0) and perspicuity 
(cadés) areattributed to the Spirit of Wisdom 
in the subsequent epithets. 


undefiled.| auodvytdv, immaculate, and in- 
capable of defilement (i. 4). 


plain.| cadés, “ transparent,” whether in 
essence or in undeceiving manifestations. 


not subject to hurt.| dmjpavrov. Nothing 
can inflict injury on the Spirit of Wisdom. 
It is impassible, in the same sense as Anaxa- 
goras called the mind dzaéns. The word 
is used in this passive sense in 2 Macc. xii. 
5; 3 Macc. vi. 5. It might also mean “ injur- 
ing none,” but that would be a feeble epithet 
in the midst of so glowing an encomium. 


loving the thing that is good.| Comp. Ps. 
XCvil. Io. 

quick.| 6&0,“ piercing.” So Philo speaks of 
the Logos as “the cutter Word” (ropevs, 
* Quis rer. div. haer.”), Comp. Heb. iv. 12. 


which cannot be letted.| dxwdurdv, “ irre- 
sistible.” 


ready to do good.| Wisdom is the sole true 
“ Euergetes” (comp. Lk. xxii. 25). This 
epithet represents the active side of the “ phil- 
anthropy ” attributed to Wisdom in the next 
epithet. 


23. Kind to man.] prdvOpearov. The adj. 
does not occur in either Testament. See 
note on i. 6. On the other hand, this epithet 
admirably characterises the tender humanism 
of Wisdom as illustrated by the Book of 
Proverbs, with its genial regard for every 


Vv. 24—-25,] 


overseeing all things, and going 
through all understanding, pure, and 
most subtil, spirits. 

24 For wisdom is more moving 
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than any motion: she passeth and 
goeth through all things by reason 
of her pureness, “eS 

25 For she is the "breath of the va 


phase and aspect of human life (Prov. xii. 10; 
Kylee PXVNSO 7 Xt LO xx 29,&c.). Lhe 
Hebrew Wise-man could have said more 
truly than the Roman comedian, 


Homo sum ; humani nihil a me alienum puto. 


“ Every way of man, and every expression of 
his mind and nature, has a charm for him.” 
stedfast.| BéBaov, “ unchangeable,” in spite 
of its diversity of operation. 
_ Sure.| dodadés, “trustworthy,” “forth- 
right,” “that may be relied on.” 


Sree from care.| dpépisvov. The word 
implies independence of all anxieties; self- 
dependence; self-sufficiency. 

having all power.| ravtodivapor, “ all-sove- 
reign ” (xi. 17; xvill. 15). It is the word ren- 
dered ‘‘ Almighty ” in the first clause of the 
Creed. It does not occur in the O. or N. T., 
which use ravroxpadrwp. See Pearson ‘on 
the Creed,’ art. “ Almighty.” 


overseeing all things.| mavtenioxonov. This 
word is also extremely rare. Comp. i. 6, 
and raverdnrns, 2 Macc. ix. 5. 

and going through . . . spirits.| ‘There is 
nothing so subtle as to resist its permeating 
power, not even the “spirits” of men or 
angels. ‘The epithets “understanding” and 
“subtle” have already been applied to the 
Spirit of Wisdom; “pure” means free from 
earthly admixtures (v. 24). Hooker refers 
to this passage (‘ Eccl. Pol.’ v. lvi. 5). 


24. For.| This verse gives the reason for 
the penetrative and permeating power of 
Wisdom; namely, because she is infinitely 
mobile and uncompounded. 


more moving than any motion.| A somewhat 
fantastic expression to imply that her swift- 
ness admits of no earthly comparison (comp. 
evkivnrov, Vv. 22). The neuter adj. in agree- 
ment with a feminine substantive is quite clas- 
sical, as in 7#dccrov 7 evdapovia (Arist. ‘ Eth. 
Nic.’ i. 5). Varium et mutabile semper Foemina. 
With the thought we may compare Cow- 
per’s lines— 
** How fleet is the glance of the mind ! 
Compared with the speed of its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-winged arrows of light.” 


she passeth and goeth through.| ‘These verbs 
Sujxec and yapec were specially used by the 
Stoics to describe the universal diffusion of 
the Godhead, of which Grimm quotes 
many instances. Wordsworth uses a similar 
phrase— 


Apoc.—Vol. I. 


** A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


And Pope— 

** All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 
That changed through all and yet in all the 

same, 
Great in the earth as in the ethereal frame ; 
* * * * 


Lives through all life, extends through ail 
extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 


So, too, the Son of Sirach says of God that 
“ He is the All” (16 wav eorw avros, xlili. 27). 
This must not be confused with mere Pan- 
theism. It is only the recognition of God’s 
all-pervading providence. See Corn. a Lapide 
on these passages. 

goeth through all things by reason of her 
pureness.| The Spirit of Wisdom is “un- 
essential” in Milton’s sense. Compare also 
the lines :— 

“« So soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure.” 
Par. Lost, i. 425. 
Tertullian quotes Kleanthes as speaking of 
“spiritum . . . permeatorem universitatis” 
(‘ Apolog.’ 21). 

With the use of these twenty-one epi- 
thets we may compare the fact that Philo 
(‘De confus. linguz,’ Opp. i. 427) calls the 
Divine Word “a many-named angel” (dy- 
yeos moAvevupos); and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews says that God has 
revealed Himself modvpepos Kat modvtpd- 
mos, “fragmentarily and multifariously.” The 
literary form of this passage may have 
been influenced by a celebrated fragment of 
the Stoic Kleanthes, preserved in Clemens 
Alexandrinus (‘ Protrept.’ vi. 72) and Euse- 
bius (‘ Praep. Ev.’ xiii. 3), in which he defines 
“the good,” or the swmmum bonum, by twenty- 
six epithets, many of which (e¢.g., dovoy, xpy- 
oipov, Kaddv, avOexacrov, det cvpcpépov, adu-= 
mov, apoBov, Avovredés, dyaddvvoy, arupov, 
apodporv, det diapévoy) are closely analogous 
to those here used. This accumulation of 
adjectives (mipyaous emOeray, as it is techni- 
cally called) is not unknown in classic poets. 
In one passage of Aeschylus fifteen epithets 
are attached in succession to one substan- 
tive. The object of the writer in this passage 
is, however, not by any means exclusively 
rhetorical. He desires to give some concep- 
tion of what Wisdom is, by describing her 
qualities and the results which she produces. 

2 Ne 
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1 Or, 
stream. 


power ot God, and a pure "influence 
flowing from the glory of the Al- 


One careful definition would have been at 
least equally serviceable. All that is clear is, 
that by “ wisdom” the writer meant much 
the same as was meant by Solomon in Pro- 
verbs (viii. ix.) and by the Son of Sirach in 
Ecclus. i. We can, therefore, only regard 
wisdom in its highest sense as a personifica- 
tion of the spiritual power of God which 
pervades the universe, and expresses itself in 
all things artistically beautiful, mentally pure, 
and spiritually noble. Still the writer nearly 
approaches the attribution to Wisdom of 
a distinct personality, a separate essence. 
Wisdom has to him that ideal reality which 
he, as a partial Platonist, would have regarded 
as more real than any physical existence. If 
the Logos of Philo, though never distinctly 
hypostatised, constantly reminds us of the 
Eternal Son, so the Wisdom of this book is 
often spoken of in terms which might be 
directly applied to the Holy Spirit. 

It may be doubted whether the author 
meant by these epithets all the profound 
thoughts which commentators have extracted 
from them. Some of them are intellectual, 
some moral; some are inherent qualities of 
personified Wisdom, others are the results of 
wisdom in the soul of man. Reuss may not 
be far wrong in seeing in this list of qualities 
“une énumération faite au hasard au gré 
dune rhétorique exubérante.” 


25-30. The nature and glory of Wisdom. 


25. For she is the breath of the power of 
God.) The “for” is intended to explain why 
Wisdom is entitled to all these manifold and 
glorious predicates. ‘This and the following 
verse are interesting because they were evi- 
dently in the mind of the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews in the noble proem 
to his epistle (Heb. i. 3). The word arpis 
means properly “vapour,” as in the marg. 
(see LXX., Lev. xvi. 13, &c.; darpls Kan- 
vodns, Hos. xiii. 5). Compare Job xxxiii. 4; 
Ecclus. xliii. 4, xxiv. 3. ‘I came forth from 
the mouth of the Most High, and covered 
the earth like a cloud” (uiyAn). 


a pure influence flowing from.|  admoppora 
eidtkpuyns, “an unmingled emanation.” Com- 
pare Ecclus. i. 9, ‘ He poured her out upon all 
His works;” Enoch xlix. 1, “ Wisdom is 
poured out like water.” But the word d76p- 
poa is used of lightning by Aquila (Ezek. i. 
14). Philo ((De monarch.’ 5) applies the 
word to the sunbeams, and it was employed 
by Empedocles and Democritus to express 
the efluences by which material objects be- 
come perceptible (comp. Plato, ‘ Meno,’ 76). 
It is applied to light by Marc. Aurel. (ii. 4) 
and by Athenagoras, who says (‘Apol. 10) 
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mighty: therefore can no defiled 
thing fall into her. 


that the Holy Spirit is an “ effuence of God, 
flowing from Him . . . like a ray of the sun.” 
Probably, therefore, the writer is thinking, 
not of water (as in Ecclus. i. 9), but of ight, 
as in the following word, daravyacya. 


‘* Bright effuence of bright essence uncreate. 
Or hear’st thou rather pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell?” 

MILTON, far. Lost, iii. 8. 


“We have here and there a little clear light, 
some sparks of bright knowledge” (Locke). 


pure.| There is nothing therefore in Wis- 
dom which is not divine, for, according to 
Philo, the epithet eiAccpws cannot be at- 
tached to any sensible things (‘ De opif.’ 8). 
This “ purity ” of the divine essence of Wis- 
dom explains why she is “holy,” “ unique,” 
“subtle,” “ swift,” “ perspicuous,” “ imma- 
culate,” “ resistless.” 


of the Almighty.] tod Tlavroxpatopos. For 
the distinction between Havroxparwp and Tav- 
roOvvapos, see Pearson, /. c. Tavroxpatwp 
implies the possession of force, wayrodvvapos 
the exercise of sovereignty. 


no defiled thing.| She is GudXvvrov, v. 22. 


can... fall into her.| -The compound verb 
mapepminres describes a sudden, secret infusion 
of evil (érrepit, rather than the incurrit of the 
Vulg.). The word does not occur in the 
LXX. or N. T., but is used by Plato and by 
the Attic orators to imply intrusive and sur- 
reptitious agents. 


26. brightness.| anavyacpa. This rare 
word is adopted by the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (i. 3), and also occurs in 
Philo (‘De Mund. opif.’ § 51, where man is 
called “an impress, a fragment, or apaugasma 
of the blessed nature ;’ and in ‘De concu- 
piscent.’ 11, ‘De plantat. Noe,’ 12, where 
he defines dyiacpa as dylov ama’yacpa, pi- 
Lnpa apyetvrov). Properly speaking, it does 
not imply reflexion, but emanation. ‘* Wisdom” 
(in Philo “man,” and in Heb. i. 3 “the Son 
of God”) is described as “light of (i.e. from) 
light” (pas ek dards). That Philo, how- 
ever, meant by dravyacpa not “ emanating 
light,” but “ reflected light,” seems clear from 
his description of the world as dyiwy azav- 
yaopa, and the word thus resembles aanynpa, 
“an echo,” amockiacpa, ‘an adumbration.” 
If this be the meaning here, Wisdom is de- 
scribed as reflecting the glory of God, as in 
the next clause; just as Philo calls the Logos 
“the shadow, and as it were copy (azretkd- 
vicpa) of God” (‘ Leg. Allegg.’ iii. 31). We 
cannot, however, be sure that the author of 
the Book of Wisdom did not use the word 


Hebr. x. 


v. 26—29. | 


26 For she is the “brightness of 
the everlasting light, the unspotted 


2Cor. 4. mirror of the power of God, and ¢ the 
ol. x. x5. Image of his goodness. 


r, 
reateth. 


27 And being but one, she can do 
all things: and remaining in herself, 
she 'maketh all things new: and in 
-all ages entering into holy souls, she 


in the higher sense attributed to it by the 
lexicographers (Hesych, jAlov péyyos; Suid. 
Phavor. ékAapayis; Lex. Cyrill. dxris 7Aov). 
Wisdom might be described relatively as a 
reflection, absolutely as an emanation. In the 
O. T. God is constantly spoken of under 
images of fire and light, and in x Johni. 5 we 
read “God is Light.” St. John would have 
been as anxious as Philo to explain that he 
did not mean pA/ysical light, but “ spiritual 
light,” an “unembodied splendour” (doo- 
patos avyn, pas >ryikdv). See Siegfried, 
‘Philo,’ 208, 216. 

of the everlasting light.| Wisdom is there- 
fore preferable to an earthly light (@. 10). 
’Aidvos means “ everlasting ” in the strict sense 
of the word, without the more metaphysical 
connotations of aidvos. It only occurs once 
in the N. T. (Rom. i. 20; Jude 6. In the 
latter passage it is used rhetorically). 


unspotted.| See note on iv. 9. 


the power.| évepyeias. By dvvayis is meant 
power in the abstract; évépyeva is power in 
operation. 

the image.| 1 Cor. xi. 7; 2 Cor. iv. 4; 
Col. i. 15, iii. ro. For its full meaning of 
“manifestation,” see Bp. Lightfoot’s ‘ Colos- 
sians,’ pp. 215, 281. 

of his goodness.| See note on i. 1. Ac- 
cording to Phavorinus, dyaérns has exactly 
the same meaning as dyafwovvy, which is at- 
tributed to God in 2 Thess. i. 11. On the 
latter word see Trench, ‘New Test. Syno- 
nyms,’p. 218. The resemblances to Christian 
theology in this passage are purely super- 
ficial. 

27. being but one, she can do all things.| 
This is an amplification of the epithets 
“unique” and “ manifold” in v. 22. Comp. 
faCoredin lt. 

remaining in herself, she maketh all things 
new.| Ps. cii. 26, 27, “As a vesture shalt 
Thou change them, and they shall be changed ; 
but Thou art the same.” Ps. civ. 30, “Thou 
renewest (dvakauvieis) the face of the earth.” 
Wisdom is a permeating spirit, “ changed 
through all, and yet in all the same.” 

in all ages.|_ Lit., “throughout the gene- 
rations.” 


entering.|  reraBaivovea, .“ passing from 
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maketh them friends of God, and 
prophets. 

28 For God loveth none but him 
that dwelleth with wisdom. 

29 For she is more beautiful than 
the sun, and above all the order of 
stars: being compared with the light, 
she is found before it. 


one to another.” 
transfert. 


Sriends of God.| It is often difficult to be 
certain whether the writer is thinking most 
immediately of expressions which have at 
least their analogue or germ in Scripture, 
or of passages in the philosophic writers. 
Abraham is called “the friend of God” 
in Is. xli. 8; “Abraham my friend” (2M, 
Vulg., amici met; LXX., dv wyannoa; Jas. ii. 
23, pidos Ocod exAjOn). The name by which 
Abraham is universally known in the East— 
El Khalil—means “the Friend.” The term 
is not, however, exactly applied to him in the 
LXX., and the writer may have had in his 
mind such passages as 6 pev coppov Oca 
idros* dpotos yap (Plato, ‘ Legg.’ iv.); and 
Philo, ras coos Geod Pidos (Philo, ‘ Fr.’). 

prophets.| ‘‘ Prophets” are all great moral 
and spiritual teachers and reformers, whether 
with or without the power to foretell events. 
Grimm would confine the term here to the 
Jewish prophets, because of the writer’s 
burning hatred toward heathendom; and he 
would similarly confine the bearing of Philo’s 
remark, ‘The sacred word witnesseth pro- 
phecy to every noble-hearted man.” But as 
the Alexandrian Jews recognised the pro- 
phetic character of the Sibyls, so they cer- 
tainly exempted the great Greek philoso- 
phers from the abhorrence with which they 
regarded the coarse and vicious heathens. 
In this respect the greater Fathers shared 
their views. They believed in the reality of 
an ethnic inspiration. Neither Philo nor this 
writer confined the gift of inspiration to the 
sacred writers. Philo says that he was some- 
times inspired, OeoAnmretaOa (‘ De cherub.’ 
9; ‘De migr. Abr.’ 7); and Josephus not 
only attributes inspiration to Hyrcanus 
(‘Antt.’ xiii. 10, § 7) and to some Essenes 
(‘B. J.’ ii 8, § 12), but even claims some 
such power for himself (‘B. J.’ viii. 3, § 9). 
See Gfroérer, ‘ Philo,’ i. 57. 

28. that dwelleth with wisdom.| Comp. i. 
1-5. ‘The verb ovvovxety often means ‘to be 
married to” (Gen. xx. 3; Prov. xxx. 23); but 
as it is used with such expressions as “‘ grief,” 
“fear,” &c., there is no proof that it has that 
meaning here. 


29. more beautiful than the sun.| God is 
PR Veal 


Vulg., iz animas sanctas se 
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ISDOM reacheth from one 

end to another mightily : and 
‘sweetly doth she order all things, 

2 I loved her, and sought her out 

from my youth, I desired 'to make! 0: # 


marry he 
her my spouse, and I was a lover of to mysel/ 


30 For after this cometh night ; 
but vice shall not prevail against 
wisdom. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


2 He ts in love with wisdom: 4 for he that hath 


i Or, pro: 
Jitably. 


zt hath every good thing, 21 St cannot be had 
but from God. 


Light and the Creator of all forms of earthly 
light, yet Wisdom is nearer to His essence 
than light itself. Aristotle calls virtue “ love- 
lier than the evening star.” 


order.] Oéow. Comp. v. 19. 


30. after this cometh night.) Darkness 
prevails over light in the constant succession 
of night to day, but vice can never thus dis- 
place and prevail against wisdom. With the 
construction oodias ... dyturyver comp. 
Matt. xvi. 18. If any one had objected that 
Solomon himself furnished a proof of the 
power of vice to prevail over wisdom, the 
writer would probably have answered that 
‘Wisdom never enters into contact with vice, 
but withdraws from the soul, step by step, as 
evil enters into it. See i. 3, 5. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Universality and rule of Wisdom (1). Solo- 
mon’s love for her (2) because of her affinity 
to God (3, 4). She is better than riches (5) 
and intelligence (6). She teaches the virtues 
(7) and gives experience and insight (8), and 
is specially necessary for rulers (9-16). Con- 
sidering all the blessings which she bestows, 
and knowing that she comes from God alone, 
Solomon prayed for Wisdom (17-21). 


1. Wisdom reacheth from one end to another. ] 
This verse belongs properly to the last chap- 
ter. The word d.areiver has a middle sense, 
“ expands herself.” Philo uses this and simi- 
lar verbs to express the diffusiveness of wis- 
dom. He says that “The universe is held 
together by unseen powers, which the Creator 
extended (Scérewe) from the ends (é7ydry) 
of the earth to the bounds (mepdrwv) of 
heaven” (‘De migr. Abr.’ § 32). 

mightily.| This adverb (evpdoras) is not 
in the Greek Bible, but occurs three times 
in the 2nd Book of Maccabees. ‘The verb 
(edpworéw) is used by Philo. 

sweetly.| xpnoraés. Marg., “ profitably.” 
Lit., “‘excellently,” “kindly.” God’s “tender 
mercies are over all His works.” 


doth she order.| S.oixei (xii, 18; XV. 1); 
whence comes our word “diocese.” The verb 
was used by the Stoics (Chrysippus, Epic- 
tetus, Marc. Aurelius), who decided in the 
affirmative the question “Is the world man- 
aged (d.oKetrar) by forethought?” (Diog. 
Laert. vil. 133.) It was borrowed from the 


her beauty. 


Stoics by Josephus and Philo. Wisdom is 
here only another name for the immanent 
Divine power which sustains and governs the 
whole order of things. Anaxagoras (Plato, 
‘Cratyl.’ p. 413) spoke of “ Mind” as “ordering 
(koopeiv) all things, going through all things.” 

2. I loved her.| We have here a stronger 
expression of the thought touched upon in 
vii. 7 (comp. Ecclus. li. 13-21). The word 
used for “loved” (e€diAnca, amavi) expresses 
the love of warm personal affection, and not 
merely of high esteem (nyamnoa, dilexi). 
Hence we never find in the Bible the phrase 
didety roy Gedy, but always dyavav. On the 
other hand, @urciy is used of the love of God 
to Christ (John v. 20) and to redeemed man 
(id. xvi. 27). In r Cor. xvi. 22 we have 
dtdet used of our love to Christ, as in John 
xvi. 27, &c. (See Trench, ‘ N. T. Synonyms,’ 
§ xii.) 

from my youth.| Seer K. iii. 1, xviii. 12; 
Prov. il. 17; Eccles. xii. 1; Ecclus. vi. 18. 

I desired.) eée(yntnoa. Having sought her 
out (éxtnrnoas, Vulg. exguisivi), he sought to 
wed her to himself. 

to make her my spouse.| The metaphor is 
a natural and universal one. (Comp. Ecclus. 
xv. 2.) It runs throughout the writings of 
the Mystics—St. Bonaventura, St. Bernard, 
St. Hugo, and St. Richard de Victore. Luther 
says, * The Epistle to the Galatians is my 
Epistle. I have espoused her to myself. 
It is my wife.” This is one of the passages 
which have been quoted to prove that the 
writer of the Book of Wisdom belonged to 
the Therapeutae, of whom Philo says that 
‘‘they despised bodily pleasures out of love 
for Wisdom, and eagerness to dwell with her” 
(‘De vit. contempt.’ Opp. ii. 482). The 
inference is obviously of the most precarious 
kind. 

Iwas.] Rather, “I became;” “I shewed 
myself.” 


a lover.] épaorns. The word means a 
lover in the most human sense, and it proves 
the tendency of mystical language to adopt 
sensuous images—a tendency which leads 
writers like St. Jerome, as well as many of 
the later Mystics, into most unseemly and 
irreverent expressions. ‘The same word oc- 
curs in xv. 6. In the LXX. it is only used 
by the translator of Jeremiah. Neither the 
verb €pd nor any of its cognates or deriva- 


4 Or, 


teacher, 


I Or, 
chooser. 
arch. 7. 
9. 


v. 3—7.] 


3 In that she is conversant with 
God, she magnifieth her nobility : 
yea, the Lord of all things himself 
loved her. 

4 For she is "privy to the mys- 
teries of the knowledge of God, and 
a "lover of his works. 

5 If riches be a possession to be 


8, Z : ae etiqe Oe 
desired in this life; *what is richer 
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than wisdom, ¢that worketh 


things ? 


6 And if ¢ prudence work ; who of ¢ Exod. 
all that are is a more cunning work- *”® 


man than she? 

7 And if a man love righteousness, 
her labours are virtues: for she 
teacheth temperance and prudence, 
justice and fortitude: which are such 


tives occur in the N. T. The sacred writers 
who gave depth and universality to such 
words as aya, found the word épws too 
deeply dyed in heathen associations to be at 
all redeemable for holy usage. 

of her beauty.) Plato (‘Phaedr.’ 250 d) 
says that Wisdom (dpévnors) is invisible to 
mortal eyes, because otherwise her image 
would have inspired overwhelming passions. 
Prodicus, in his famous apologue of the Choice 
of Hercules, speaks of the comely and win- 
ning beauty of Virtue (Xen. ‘ Mem.’ It. i. 22). 
Aristotle, in his hymn to Virtue, says— 

ods mepl, mapbeve, moppis 
kal Oaveiv (nAwtas év “EAAGSt wéTMOS. 

3. conversant with God.| She is the bride 
of God. The word ovpBiwo.s—the common 
life of wife and husband—occurs again in 
vv. 9,16. The thought had been already ex- 
pressed by Solomon (Prov. viil. 22). Philo 
speaks of God as the Father, and Knowledge 
as the mother of created things (‘ De ebriet.,’ 
8). 

she magnifieth her nobility.| This is the 
right rendering, not “she glorifies the nobility 
of men.” (Vulg., generositatem illius glori- 

jficat.) The “nobility” of Wisdom is her 
divine origin. Comp. Epictet. ii. 8, § 11, 

yea.| Vulg., sed et. The word rightly 
expresses the accumulative force of the kai in 
the original. God loved her, though He is 
the Lord of all. 


4. For.] This is the reason why God 
loved her. She was ever with Him (Prov. 
Vili. 30). 

privy to the mysteries.] Mvoris is the femi- 
nine of pvorns, which means (1) “ one ini- 
tiated,” or (2) pvoraywyos, “a mystagogue,” 
“one who initiates into mysteries.” The 
marg. therefore suggests the alternative ren- 
dering “teacher” (Vulg., doctrix). 

of the knowledge of God.] ‘The genitive is 
here not objective, ‘‘ knowledge about God,” 
but subjective, ‘‘God’s own knowledge” 
(comp. John xv, 15). 

a lover.] Aiperis raeans literally, as in the 
margin, “a chooser.” Vulg., electrix. ‘The 
extreme rarity of the word led to the nu- 
merous variations of the MSS. It is strange 


that ‘n two consecutive verses the A. V. should 
select the same word “lover” to render two 
words so unlike each other as épacrjs and 
aiperis. 

5. that worketh all things.| ’Epya¢eo Oat 
means “to work,” and also “ to get gain” or 
“to trade” (of epyafoépevor, “tradesmen ”). 
The writer here plays on the interchange of 
meaning. Heavenly wisdom, as a Divine 
force, brings about all God’s ends; earthly 
wisdom produces all man’s gains (Prov. viil. 
18). 
_ 6. prudence.| pdynors. 
vi. 15. 
10-31). 

work.| ‘There is still a play on the word 
—“works” and “is gainful” (comp. John 
Vas Sip) 

who of all that are.| Rather, ‘who is more 
an artificer of the things that are than she?” 


workman.| texvitns. Vulg., artifex. “Ar- 
tisan” or “artificer”” would have been a 
better rendering. 


7. her labours.| Here, as often, the ab- 
stract is used for the concrete—the results of 


SES On) wil, 1elpp 
The ideal wife is prudent (Prov. xxxi. 


her=toils (Comp. x, tos Ecclus) (xiv. 15s 
XXVill. 15.) 

she teacheth.| Rather, “she thoroughly 
teacheth.” 


temperance and prudence, justice and fortitude. | 
These are the four “ cardinal virtues” of the 
Platonists, which occur also in 4 Mace. i. 18, 
Vv. 22, 23, Xv. 7, with the substitution in the 
latter passages of piety (evc¢Bera) for prudence 
(ppovnors) or fortitude (dydpeia). According 
to Xenophon, evo¢Bera was also used by 
Socrates as one of the cardinal virtues. Philo 
refers to them, and compares them to the 
four rivers of Eden (‘ Leg. Allegg.’ i. 19- 
23). Comp. Ambrose, ‘De Parad.’ 3. See 
Siegfried, ‘Philo,’ 21, 22, 272. The writer 
interchanges copia (wv. 5) and hpdynats (x. 6), 
“ prudence.” Plato himself did so in his later 
writings (Zeller, ‘Philos.’ ii. 319), from 
which the Stoics adopted the term pdvyots. 
How far the names of these virtues are 
bere used in the senses attached to them 
by the Greek philosophers is uncertain, 
since we have no definition of them in 
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all 4 ch. 7. 22. 


6. 
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things, as men can have nothing 
more profitable in their life. 

8 If a man desire much experi- 
ence, she knoweth things of old, and 
conjectureth aright what is to come : 
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[v. 8—9. 


she knoweth the subtilties of speeches, 
and can expound dark sentences: she 
foreseeth signs and wonders, and the 
events of seasons and times, 

g Therefore I purposed to take 


this book. | Cicero defines them popu- 
lariman “De Of-.i55 ‘DelFin.’ v.23. dhe 
dukacootvyn contemplated by Pseudo-Solomon 
(see i. 1) was, as it was with Plato, some- 
thing more than a separate virtue. Still the 
writer’s view of these virtues could not have 
been identical with Plato’s, because that de- 
pended on his fundamental trichotomy of 
human nature into 7d emOupnrixdy, TO Ou- 
poedés, Td NoyareKdy, Which this writer does 
not recognise (see Ueberweg, ‘ Hist. of Philos.’ 
i. 128). The allusions to the four cardinal 
virtues are frequent in the Middle Ages. 
They are painted by Giotto in the Chapel 
of the Arena at Padua, and allegorised by 
Dante— 


“¢ Dalla sinistra quattro facean festa, 
In porpira vestiti dietro al modo 
D’ una di lor, ch’ avea tre ocche in testa.” 
Purgatorio, Xx1x. 130. 


The virtue which has the three eyes is “ Pru- 
dence,” who sees the Past, the Present, and the 
Future. They are called “ cardinal” virtues 
because they are, as it were, the hinges (car- 
dines) on which the other virtues turn. 
Thurot (‘De l’Entendement,’ i. 162) says 
that they are rather the necessary and essen- 
tial conditions of virtue than each individually 
a virtue. Dr. Whewell considers that the 
division fails altogether, “since the parts are 
not distinct, and the whole is not complete. 
The portions of morality so laid out, both 
overlap one another or are indistinguishable ; 
and also leave parts of the subject which do 
not appear in the distribution at all” 
(Whewell, ‘System Mor.’ iv.). 


8. experience.| Comp. Ecclus. xxv. 6. Al- 
ready, in vii. 17-21, a knowledge of all arts 
and sciences has been attributed to Wisdom ; 
here she is spoken of as mistress of all the 
experience and insight and foresight of which 
the mind is capable. The A.V. omits the kat. 
“ And if any one longs for even wide expe- 
rience,” which is better than earthly wealth. 
As applied to the future, the word means that 
Wisdom is versed in the coming issues of 
events. 

conjectureth.| Her knowledge of the past 
(“ cogitavi dies antiquos,” Ps. cxliil. 5) helps 
her to foresight of the future. Homer says 
of Kalchas (‘Il” i. 70) that “he knew both 
the present, the future, and the past.” 


** Multa tenens antiqua, vetusta, sepulta.” 
ENNIUS. 


the subtilties of speeches.]| otpodds Noyav. 


This phrase comes from the LXX., Prov. i. 3. 
Comp. Ecclus. xxxix. 2. ‘The Jews, like al] 
Orientals, delighted in elaborate and recondite 
forms of expression. Hence orpody is here 
used (apparently) in a good sense, though 
both in Greek and in Latin it is used in a 
bad sense. Ar. ‘ Plut.’ 1154, ov det orpopar, 
“No tricks here!” Plat. ‘Rep.’ 405 c: maaas 
otpopas otpépecOa. In Plautus strophae 
means “slippery wiles,” and strophosus = 
OodALos. 

can expound dark sentences.| Lit., “and 
solvings of riddles.” The Jews were familiar 
with “ riddles” in the ordinary sense of the 
word (Lat. scirpus), as appears both in Scrip- 
ture (Judg. xiv. 12, 14) and in the Talmudic 
legends. The word aimyya is also used for 
any “dark saying:” Num. xii. 8; 1 K. x. 1; 
2 Chron. ix. 1; Prov.i.6. In the N. T. the 
word only occurs in 1 Cor. xili. 12, 60 éad- 
mTpov ey aiviypart. Solomon was renowned 
for his skill in “ riddles” of all kinds (1 Kings 
os Nh 2 (Olin WS i) ILNOG 8 IeCliG, sci, 1G, 
17). See Bellerman, ‘ Aenigmata Hebraica,’ 
1798. ‘* Manifestis pascimur,” says Augus- 
tine, “ obscuris exercemur” (‘De doctr. Christ.’ 
il. 6). He calls a riddle “ obscura allegoria ” 
(‘ De Trinitate,’ xv. 19), and points to Prov. 
XXK. 15 aS a Specimen. 

signs and qwonders.| ‘The words are again 
conjoined in x. 16, in the Gospels (Matt. xxiv. 
24; Mk. xiii. 22; John iv. 48), in the Acts, 
and in the Epistles. Syyetoy, the favourite 
word of St. John, indicates a miracle regarded 
as a proof of the power by which it was 
worked ; répas means a miracle which excites 
the astonishment of those who witness it. 
The word “ foreseeth” shews that the writer 
is here speaking of prophecies, and of portents 
and prodigies exhibited for a divine purpose 
in the sphere of natural phenomena. It ap- 
pears from xi. 19-21; xix. 6, 18-21, that the 
writer regarded ‘‘miracles” as results produced 
by God in accordance with laws which are 
themselves natural, although they transcend 
the ordinary workings of nature. They are 
ce ae St. John’s term) the ordinary épya of 

od. 


the events of seasons and times.| By “times” 
the writer means the longer periods or epochs 
of history ; by “seasons” he means the deci- 
sive crises and turning points in human affairs. 
The words are joined in Dan. ii. 21; Acts i. 
27; 1 Thess. v. 1. Wisdom knows “the 
issues” or ‘“‘ outcome” of all human events ; 
both of these in which “ God shews all things 


v. IO—15.| 


her to me to live with me, knowing 


Gr. that she 'would be a counsellor of 
will. : i 
good things, and a comfort in cares 
and grief. 
10 For her sake I shall have esti- 
mation among the multitude, and 
honour with the elders, though I be 
oung. 
@xKings 11 41 shall be found of a quick 
=“ conceit in judgment, and shall be 
i admired in the sight of great men. 
po” 2 12 * When I hold my tongue, they 
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shall bide my leisure, and when I 
speak, they shall give good ear unto 
me: if I talk much, they shall lay 
their hands upon their mouth. 

13 Moreover / by 
her I shall obtain immortality, and 
leave behind me an everlasting memo- 
rial to them that come after me. 


14 I shall 'set the people in order, ! Or, 
and the nations shall be subject unto *”’ 


me, 


15 Horrible tyrants shall be afraid, 


in the slow history of their ripening,” and of 
those in which the intense action of a few 
years exerts an influence over many genera- 
tions. 

9-16. The writer here passes from the 
general blessings conferred by Wisdom on 
mankind, to those which she specially confers 
on rulers both in their public (9-15) and in 
their private life (16). 

9. I purposed.| "“Expwa, “1 decided” (as 
in x Cor. il. 2). 

to live with me.| ’AyayécOa (wv. 2) mpds 
ovpBiwow (see note on wv. 3). 


a counsellor of good things.|  obpBovdos 


aya0éy. ‘The parallel clause shews the mean- 


ing to be ‘‘an adviser in prosperity.” The 
genitive dyadéy cannot properly mean this, 
but seems to be used by a sort of false ana- 
logy. 

a comfort in cares and grief.| No other 
instance is quoted in which rapaiveo.s has 
this meaning. In classical Greek it means 
“an exhortation.” It does not occur in the 
LXX. nor in the N. T., but is used by Sym- 
machus in Ps. cxix. roo in the sense of 
“precepts.” The Lexicographers do not give 
it the sense of ‘‘ consolation,” but it is obvious 
that ‘(an admonition” (e.g. to bear sorrows 
bravely) may come as a consolation, and this 
is the sense involved in the Vulg. allocutio. 


10. among the multitude.] In all public 
gatherings. Comp. 1 K. ii. 28. 


though I be young.] This allusion is valu- 
able, as shewing that the writer is speaking 
throughout in the person of Solomon at the 
beginning of his reign, and in the zenith of his 
power and wisdom. It thus becomes need- 
less for him to enter into any of the questions 
suggested by the fact that his ideal teacher in 
the ways of Divine Wisdom himself became a 
conspicuous example of unwisdom and self- 
indulgence. What was the exact age of 
Solomon when he came to the throne we 
cannot tell; but in his prayer at Gibeon he 
says, ‘Iam but a little child” (1 K. iii. 7), and 
David speaks of him as “young and tender” 


when the people first swore allegiance to him 
(i) Chron} xxix. 0s comp xxii 5) How 
wise wast thou in thy youth!” Ecclus. xlvii. 
14. Josephus (‘ Antt.’ vill. 7, § 8) says that 
he was fourteen at his accession. 

ll. of a quick conceit in judgment.| An ob- 
vious allusion to 1 K. iii. 16-28. “* Conceit” 
is used in the Elizabethan sense of the word 
to mean “understanding.” It is derived from 
the Latin conceptum. Hence in our Transla- 
tors’ preface “If any man conceit ” means “ if 
any suppose.” 

of great men.| Lit., ‘of potentates.” An 
allusion to the respect felt for Solomon by 
Hiram (1 K. v. 7, 1x. 14), Pharaoh (2 K. ix. 
24), the Queen of Sheba (1 K. x. 5-9), and 
other rulers (1 K. iv. 24). 

12. when I speak.| The verse indicates the 
deep and universal admiration for Solomon’s 
wisdom, as excelling “the wisdom of all the 
children of the east country, and all the wis- 
dom of Egypt.” He “was wiser than all 
men (@ Ke iv., 30, 35))))bheltormrorithe 
passage is influenced by Job xxix. 7-11. 

if T talk much.] dadodvros émi meiov. 
Vulg., sermocinante me plura, “ if 1 extend my 
discourse.” 

they shall lay their hands upon their mouth.] 
In sign of deep and humble respect: Judg. 
xviii. 19; Job xxi. 5, xxix. 9, xl. 4. Comp. 
Ps. xxxi. 9. 

** Conticuere omnes intentique ora tenebant.” 
VIRG. 

13. by the means of her.| Rather, “on her 
account” (dv avrnv), as in v. Io. 

immortality.| Here, as the context shews, 
“undying fame.” ‘The word first occurs in 
the writings of Plato (see vw. 17; iv. 1; 
i Ale 

14. I shall set... in order.| Atorxnow. See 
Vv. Ie 

the people.| The tribes subject to me (x 
Kings iv. 24) as far as the Euphrates. 

the nations.| The Gentiles (Goim). 


15. Horrible tyrants.| Perhaps the writer is 
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the means of / ver. 17. 
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t Or, 
appear. 


ll Or, 
Being 
entered 


into mine 


house, 


3. 


when they do but hear of me;_ I shall 
' be found good among the multitude, 
and valiant in war. 

16 'After I am come into mine 
house, I will repose myself with her : 
for her conversation hath no bitter- 
ness ; and to live with her hath no 
sorrow, but mirth and joy. 

17 Now when I considered these 


‘ Prov.7. things in myself, and £ pondered 


them in my heart, how that to be 


*ver.13. allied unto wisdom ” is immortality ; 


ia 
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[v. 16—a1, 


18 And great pleasure it is to have 
her friendship ; and in the works of 
her hands are infinite riches; and in 
the exercise of conference with her, 
prudence ; and in talking with her, a 
'good report; I went about seeking !0r, 


Jame. 


how to 'take her to me. Os 


19 For I was a witty child, and a7 


had a good spirit. 
20 Yea rather, being good, I came 
into a body undefiled. 


21 Nevertheless, when I perceived 


thinking of Pharaoh and other Gentile kings 
whose daughters Solomon married. 

valiant in war.| Splomon was never en- 
gaged in any actual war, but the whole cha- 
racterisation is ideal. In the description of a 
perfect king, a “ good and valiant,” the writer 
may have silently recalled Homer’s descrip- 
tion of Agamemnon as “both a good king 
and a stalwart warrior ”’— 

dupdrepoy Baoreds 7” ayabds, Kpdrepds 7’ 

aiXuNTHS. 

Plutarch says that this line was constantly on 
the lips of Alexander the Great. 


16. After I am come into mine house.| 
Wisdom confers domestic peace as well as 
public glory. 

mirth and joy.| Comp. x Mace. v. 54. 
“ Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths are peace” (Prov. ili. 17). Various 
expressions in this ideal picture of Wisdom 
shew that the writer had read Prodicus’s 
famous and beautiful apologue, ‘‘’ The Choice 
of Hercules” (Xen. ‘ Mem.’ ii.). 


17, 18. A recapitulation. 


17. immortality.| See v. 13. The word is 
here used in its loftier sense of personal im- 
mortality. 

18. great pleasure.| “ Pure delight,” v. 16. 

infinite riches.| V.5; Vil. 14. 

in the exercise of conference with her.| Svy- 
yupvacta, “ fellow-exercise,” is a late Greek 
word, used also by Plutarch. It means the 
wrestling of soul required by intercourse 
with Wisdom, and aided by her. 

a good report.| “ Glory,” v. 15. 

to take her to me.| Marg., “to marry her.” 
Els epavrdy has the same sense as eis 
epavrod, “into my own house.” 

19-21. Wisdom only obtainable from God 
by prayer. 

19. a witty child.| The English word 
“witty”? is here used in its former sense of 
“clever” (Vulg. ingeniosus), as in Prov. viii. 12. 
Judith xi. 23, “Thou art beautiful in thy 


countenance, and «witty in thy words.” ‘The 
word evours, “ well-natured,” degenerated in 
meaning (just as “witty ” has done, but to an 
even greater extent) till it came to mean 
jocose, like evrpdameXos, or even Bwpodrdxos. 
Here it is used in its best sense, to imply excel- 
lent natural disposition, as in Arist. ‘ Eth. 
Nic.’ ill. 5, 17. Possibly, however, the writer 
intended it to mean merely “ comely,” and to 
imply that the Jodily beauty of Solomon was 
perfected by the assignment to him of a 
nobler soul. Jewish legends made Solomon 
as supreme in loveliness as in wisdom. ‘The 
thought would then resemble that of Virgil— 


‘* Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus ;” 


but we must not import into it any fancies 
about pre-established harmony. ‘The inter- 
pretation of the passage as a prophecy of 
Christ (Aug. ‘De Gen.’ ad sit. x. 18) belongs 
to the uncritical and unhistorical misapplica- 
tions of Scripture which occupy so large a 
part of exegesis. 


had a good spirit.| Lit., “I obtained as my 
lot a good soul,”—an expression on which we 
need not dwell, because the writer proceeds, 
in the next clause, to correct it, and to inti- 
mate the view which he took of the relations 
between the soul and body. By a “good” 
soul is meant a soul naturally inclined to 
virtue—endowed with good dispositions. 


20. Yea rather.| The last clause needed 
correction in two respects: (1) It involved 
the use (however accidental and cursory) of 
“T” in the sense of “my body;” and (2) it 
left room for a possible error, if any under- 
stood the word ¢\axov to imply the godless 
opinion that the possession of a “‘ good soul” 
was a matter of haphazard (ii. 2). In this 
clause he uses “I” of the soul, and treats the 
body as its mere receptacle (oxedos, 2 Cor. iv. 
7; 1 Thess. iv. 4. Comp. vas, Lucret. iii. 
441; Cic. ‘Tusc. Disp.’ i. 5). 

being good, I came into a body undefiled.| 
This clause opens the way for endless in- 
ferential speculations. St. Augustine, for 
instance, claims it as a support of Crea- 
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waz; | 
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that I could not otherwise obtain her, whose gift she was; I "prayed unto !0r, 
except God gave her me; and that the Lord, and besought him, and oie 


was a point of wisdom also to know 


tianism (the view that each separate soul 
is created immediately by God) as against 
Traducianism (the view that our souls are 
derived from our parents ex traduce, in the 
ordinary process of birth). There can be no 
doubt that the former, whatever may be 
its difficulties, is the view implied by Scrip- 
ture (Eccles. ili. 21, xii. 7; Zech. xii. 1, “the 
Lord who... formed the spirit of man 
within him”). We need not enter into such 
controversies, because our only object is to 
explain the meaning of the writer. It is clear 
then that this passage implies the author’s 
belief in the pre-existence (mpovmapéis) of 
souls. Compare Dante, ‘Purgatorio,’ xvi. 
85-90: 
** Esce di mano a lui, che la vagheggia 
Prima che sia, a guisa di fanciulla, 
Che piangendo e ridendo pargoleggia. 
L’anima semplicetta, che sa nulla 
Salvo che, mossa da lieto Fattore 
Volentier torna a cid che la trastulla;” 


and xxv. 68-73 [‘‘know that so soon as the 
articulation of the brain is complete, the 
Mover turns to it with joy, and breathes into 
it a new spirit”. 
We find the same thought in Words- 
worth’s 
** Not in entire forgetfulness, 
Nor yet in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 


Here, however, the Roman Catholic com- 
mentators found themselves involved in a dif- 
ficulty. The doctrine of the pre-existence 
of souls was condemned as heretical by the 
Second Council of Constantinople ; and yet 
the Apocrypha was regarded as inspired. It 
followed, in accordance with the rule so fatal 
to all sound and honest exegesis, that the 
passage must be forced into accordance with 
orthodox dogma. One way of doing this 
was to take paddoy with dyads, as is done by 
the Vulgate (“Et cum essem magis bonus”), 
and to explain it to mean, “when I became 
better,” or “after making progress in good- 
ness,” in consequence of good training (Lu- 
ther, Osiander, Caloy), or of special grace 
(Bonaventura). Protestants, who regarded 
the doctrine of pre-existent souls as mili- 
tating against their view of original sin, either 
looked on the passage as a proof that the 
book is not canonical and not inspired (Bud- 
deus); or if they belonged to the school of 
Hengstenberg and Stier, which undertook a 
defence of the Apocryphal orthodoxy, they 
explained the verse away by rendering 7) dov 
as a pluperfect, “I had come,” or adopted 
other impossible means of reconciling the 


with my whole heart I said, 


writer’s view with that of the Protestant Con- 
fessions. See Grimm on this passage. The 
translation of the verse is perfectly simple. 
Even if (with Schmid) we could make zais 
the nominative to 7\dov, the clause cannot be 
tortured into the meaning that he acquired 
bodily purity as he grew up. Setting aside 
these efforts to make the passage express the 
doctrinal views of the commentators, it is 
obvious that the words can only bear one 
sense; namely, that the soul exists before and 
apart from the body. This was the general 
belief of the Jews at this epoch. It is found 
in Philo, who held that Gen. i. 27 narrated the 
creation of a “‘ heavenly ” and “ sexless ” man 
(‘ Leg. Allegg.’ 1. 12, 28; ii. 4) ; and that Gen. 
ii, 15 described his reception of (AapBdyeuw) 
“a created mind” (6 zroumOels vods, ib. 28), 
which was pre-existent and perfect (7b. i. 30). 
See also ‘ De Somn.’ 22; ‘De Gigant.’ ii. 
3; and Siegfried, ‘Philo,’ p. 242. It is also 
found in the current opinion of the Essenes, 
who believed in the transmigration of souls 
(¢B. J. u. viii, § 11); in the Kabbalah 
(‘Zohar,’ ii. 96); and in the Talmud gene- 
rally. The Jews held that all the unborn 
souls of Jews were summoned to Sinai to 
hear the moral law, and that before birth the 
soul of every human being was taken to see 
both Paradise and Gehenna, that it might 
learn the rewards of virtue and the penalty of 
sin. Some have found precarious traces of 
this view in John ix. 2, and in Deut. xxix. 
14, 153; Job xxxvili. 21. The Alexandrians 
derived it from Plato and the Stoics (‘ Phaedr.’ 
248, c). The doctrine of pre-existence was 
openly held by Synesius even after he became 
a bishop. The views of St. Augustine may 
be found in ‘ De libero Arbitrio,’ i. and iv. ; 
‘Ep. cxx. A panegyrist on ‘Theodosius 
says, ‘‘Sive ille divinus animus venturus in 
corpus dignum metatur hospitium, sive cum 
venerit fingit habitaculum pro habitu suo.” 
Pseudo-Solomon differs, however, both from 
the Stoics and from Philo in that he does not 
dwell on the body as irredeemably evil, or as 
the tomb of the soul (c@ua=onpa) ; nor does 
he hold that only the sensuously-inclined 
souls (iuyyi tue vox) Kkatacr@péva, Jos. 
/. c.) become incorporated with bodies. His 
view is that soulsare created “ good” or “bad,” 
in the sense that they are more or less well- or 
ill-disposed ; or at any rate that they may 
have become good or bad in previous states of 
existence. 


21. I could not otherwise obtain her.| Some 
would render the words ért ovd« diAws éoopae 
éykparis ‘that otherwise I shall not be tem- 
perate,” or “have mastery over myself.” 
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CHAPTER IX, 


1 A prayer unto God for his wisdom, 6 without 
which the best man is nothing worth, 13 
neither can he tell how to please God. 


GOD of my fathers, and Lord 
of mercy, “who hast made all 
with thy word, 


The Vulgate (quoniam aliter non possem esse 
continens) might have this meaning, but may 
also intend the same as the A. V. No doubt 
“continence,” in the sense of mastery over 
bodily desires, was regarded by the writer as 
an essential element of Wisdom (ix. 15); nor 
is the incontinence of Solomon any argument 
against this rendering, since the writer has 
before him both an ideal and a youthful Solo- 
‘mon (v. 10). ’Ey«paris has the meaning of 
“chaste” in Ecclus. xxvi. 15, and in Tit. i. 8 
.(where alone it occurs in the N. T.). On 
.the other hand, the more common meaning 
of eyxparns is compos voti; and although the 
genitive is almost invariably expressed (éyxp. 
yvooews, Ecclus. xv. 1, &c.), yet in Ecclus. 
vi. 27 we find éyxparis yevouevos py adis 
adrny, “ when thou hast got hold of her (Wis- 
dom), let her not go.” It is true that there 
the codias is easily supplied; but so it is in 
this passage, for codia is the subject of the 
whole chapter and of the whole book, though 
povnots (in its lower sense) is a prominent 
substantive in these clauses. The A. V. is 
therefore probably right. 


and that was a point of wisdom also.| The 
meaningis, “ Yeaand this (rodro, the following) 
required thoughtful intelligence ;” namely, to 
know to whose gift of grace wisdom belongs. 
Jas. 1.5, 17. 

with my whole heart.| Deut. vi. 5; Josh. 
Gath 


(CHEAP in Rea exc 
SOLOMON’S PRAYER FOR WISDOM. 


An appeal to the love of God as the 
Creator (1-4), because Solomon is but weak 
and human, and needs wisdom (5, 6) as a 
king (7), and that he may build the Temple 
(8); since without the guidance of Wisdom 
and her universal knowledge he cannot rule 
worthily (9-12). For man is ignorant (13), 
feeble (14), sensuous (15), and incapable 
of knowing heavenly or spiritual things (16, 
17), and Wisdom is the only Saviour of man- 
kind (18). 

1. God of my fathers.) This form of 
address is derived from Gen. xxxii. 9. The 
vocative ©eé of the original is only used in 
late Greek. The prayer in this chapter is 


WISDOM OF SOLOMON. IX. 


[v. I—3. 


2 And ordained man through thy 


wisdom, that he should ?have domi- ® Gen 
. . 26. 
nion over the creatures which thou ps. s, 


hast made, 

3 And order the world according 
to equity and righteousness, and 
execute judgment with an upright 
heart : 


suggested by the prayer of Solomon in 1 K 
iii. 6-9 and 2 Chron. i. 8-ro. 

Lord of mercy.| The title concentrates the 
force of the very numerous passages of 
Scripture which speak of mercy as the most 
essential among the Divine attributes: Ex. 
xxxiv. 7; Num. xiv. 18; Ps. Ixxxvi. 15, &c. 
God is called in the N. T. “the Father of 
uttermost compassion” (zatnp Ty oiKTippar, 
2 Cor. iii. 1), and the “ God of all grace” 
(x Pet. v. 10). Some MSS. read “ Lord of 
thy mercy.” In a striking passage of the 
Talmud we find the story of Rabbi Ishmael 
ben Elishah, who, entering into the Holy of 
Holies, saw Acathriel Jah, Lord of Sabaoth, 
sitting on a throne, and prayed: “ May it 
please Thee to cause Thy mercy to subdue 
Thy anger; may it be revealed above Thy 
other attributes ; and mayst Thou deal with 
Thy children according to the quality of 
mercy.” And it seemed as though God was 
pleased at the prayer. (‘ Berakhoth,’ f. 7. 1.) 
It is well known that every sura of the Koran 
begins with the words “In the name of God 
the Compassionate, the Merciful.” One of 
Mohammed’s traditional sayings is, ‘‘ When 
God created the creation, He wrote a book, 
which is near Him upon the sovran throne, 
and what is written is this, ‘ Verily my com- 


passion overcometh my wrath.” Comp. 
Jas. ll. 13, karaxavyxarat EXeos Kpicews. 
with thy word.| Ps. xxxiii. 6. This is 


parallel to “by thy wisdom” in the next 
verse. Both “word” and “wisdom” may 
sometimes be used in the Philonian sense of 
a personified, though not incarnate, Logos ; 
but it is much more probable that in a prayer 
based on Old Testament analogies the words 
bear their ordinary sense: Gen. i. 2; Ecclus. 
iisginee 

2. through thy wisdom.| Christ is called 
“the power of God and the wisdom of God” 
in 1 Cor. i. 24: but expressions like these in 
the Book of Wisdom only dimly prefigure 
the future revelation. 

that he should have dominion.| Gen. 1. 
26-30; Ps. viil. 6-8; Ecclus. xvii. 4. 

the creatures.| The word xriopa properly 
means ‘a building” (Hesych. ofkoddéunpa) or 
“a colony” (Strabo). It does not occur in 
the LXX., and in the N. T. only in 1 Tim. 


WISDOM OF SOLOMON. IX. 


4 Give “me wisdom, that sitteth 
by thy throne; and reject me not 
from among thy children : 

5 For I “thy servant and son of | 
thine handmaid am a feeble person, 
and of a short time, and too young 
for the understanding of judgment 
and laws. 
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. perfect among the children of men, 


yet if thy wisdom be not with him, 
he shall be nothing regarded. 
7 Thou hast chosen me to be a 
*king of thy people, and a judge of ¢,1 Chron. 
thy sons and daughters : 5 Chicas 
8 4 Thou hast commanded me to ** 


build a temple upon thy holy mount, ee 


;» 86. 
x 116. 


6 For though a man be never so 


and an altar in the city wherein thou 


lil. 6. 


iv. 4; Jas. i. 18; Rev. v. 13, viii. 9, where it 
has the same sense as here, and in xiii. 4, 5, 
viz. “a created thing.” 


3. equity and righteousness.| Rather, “holi- 
ness and righteousness.” The same words 
are conjoined in Luke i. 75; Eph. iv. 24. 
Even in Plato we find the definition that Scvos 
refers to holiness towards God, and Sixawos 
to just conduct towards men (‘ Gorg.’ 507, b). 
Man’s dominion over the material universe 
and its living inhabitants is indeed to be 
absolute (iva Seord(y), but it is not to be 
arbitrary and tyrannical. 


execute judgment.| ‘That is, ‘maintain his 
rule.” See note on i. 1. Here the phrase 
is applied to the dominion of man over the 
world. 


with an upright heart.| So, too, in 1 K 
Solomon prays that he may govern 
“in uprightness of heart.” 


4. Give me wisdom.| ‘The writer has not 
overlooked the fact that man must do his 
part as well as God, and that, while he thus 
prays for wisdom, he must also by moral 
purity and faithfulness strive after its attain- 
ment (i. 1-5, &c.). ‘Nur durch ein gott- 
liches Leben wird der Mensch Gottes inne” 
(Jacobi). 

that sitteth by.| ‘The metaphorical ex- 
pression that Wisdom is “the Assessor of 
God’s throne” is founded on Proy. vill. 30, 31, 
“Then was I by Him.” Comp. Ecclus. i. 1. 
So in the classic poets the words rapedpos, 
aivOpovos, aivedpos (r@ Oem) are applied to 
Justice, Righteousness, Themis, &c. (Pind. 
EOla vil 22> Soph. O; €.71382'; Eur, °Iph. 
Aul? 192, &c.; Philo, ‘ Vit. Mos.’ ii.) 

thy throne.|  Lit., “thy thrones.” The 
pluralis excellentiae for “throne,” as in v. 12; 
Xviili. 15. The use of this plural in Dan. 
vii. 9 led to a great and important contro- 
versy among the Jewish Rabbis. The true 
rendering of that verse is “the thrones were 

laced,” and in the discussion about the plural 
Rabbi Iddith said that a second throne was 
placed for Metatron (peraépdvos). In all 
such speculations we trace the dim influence 
of Christian doctrine, and the instinctive 
yearning for ‘a Mediator between God and 
man, the Man Christ Jesus.” See‘ Yevamoth,’ 


f. 16. 2; ‘Chagigah,’ f. 14. 2; ‘Sanhedrin,’ 
f. 38. 2. 


reject me not.| ’Amodox.yd¢w means “I test, 
and reject.” ‘Thus in Jer. vi. 30, dpyvpiov 
arrodeSokipacpévoy means silver “ tested and 
found to be spurious.” Hence the word 
addkipos, “reprobate:” Is. i. 22; 2 Cor. xill. 
6; 2 Tim. iii. 8; Heb. vi. 8, &c. 

Strom among thy children.| See il. 13. 


5. thy servant and son of thine hand- 
maid.| Ps. \xxxvi. 16; cxvi. 16. 


a feeble person, and of a short time.] Ps. 
IBS Odbe, AU]. 


too young.| Comp. vili. ro. Founded on 
TeKesliiee 7s 

6. shall be nothing regarded.| Lit., “shall 
be reckoned for nought.” Man’s “ nothing- 
perfect,” even when it is perfect relatively to 
human estimate, becomes valueless in con- 
trast with “‘God’s All-complete.” 1 Cor 
iil. 19, “The wisdom of this world is folly 
with God,” and “the foolishness of God is 
wiser than men” (id. i. 25). Compare also 
2 Cor. xlil. 1-3. 

7. hast chosen me.| Lit., ‘ chosen me be- 
forehand” or “by preference,” ‘“ before all 
the house of my father,’ 1 Chron. xxviii. 5. 
An allusion to the prophecy of Nathan to 
David (2 Sam. vii. 12-14). 


of thy sons and daughters.| ‘The rarity of 
the latter expression (‘‘ daughters of God”) is 
due perhaps to the depressed condition of 
Eastern womanhood. It occurs in Is. xliil. 6 ; 
2 Cor. vi. 18. ‘The Jews are here regarded 
as being God’s ‘‘sons and daughters,” not 
because God is “the Father from whom 
every fatherhood is named,” but in a special 
and peculiar sense. 


8. to build a temple] 
XXV. 40. 

upon thy holy mount.| Moriah. It was 
hallowed by the tradition of the Jews that 
there Abraham had slain the ram in place of 
Isaac; and by the vision of the Angel to 
David on the threshing-floor of Araunah. 
Afterwards it was called “the holy hill,” 
because of the Temple (Ps. xxiv. 3 ; xlviii. 1; 
Ixxxvil. 1, &c.). The Jews spoke of it as 


2) Sam) Vileer3 40 exe 
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£ Hebr. 
8.5 


% Matt. 
25. 34. 


Hebr. 11 


ro. 


dwellest, £a resemblace of the holy 
tabernacle, * which thou hast pre- 
pared from the beginning. 

And 7 wisdom was with thee: 


* Prov. 8. which knoweth thy works, and was 
John x.x, present when thou madest the world, 


2, 3, I0. 


and knew what was acceptable in 
thy sight, and right in thy command- 
ments. 

10 O send her out of thy holy 
heavens, and from the throne of thy 
glory, that being present she may 
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[v. 9—13. 


labour with me, that I may know 
what is pleasing unto thee. 

11 For she knoweth and under- 
standeth all things, and she shall lead 
me soberly in my doings, and preserve 
me 'in her power. ie 

12 So shall my works be accept- or,j 
able, and then shall I judge thy *1 
people righteously, and be worthy to Ecd 
sit in my father’s seat. as. 

13 For *what man is he that 3%, 
can know the counsel of God? or x6. 


“the Hill of the House.” These phrases 
were probably later than Solomon’s days. 


in the city wherein thou dwellest.| Lit., “ of 
thine encampment.” Comp. LXX. 2 Chron. 
vi. 21. Jerusalem was called “the City of 
(Gel (Cas, Sahih BS ibesern, 3). le ris: Gall! 
called ‘‘ The Holy, the Noble” (El Koodsh 
es Shereef). With the word xaracknywois 
compare Heber’s lines : 
** Ye guardian saints! ye warrior sons of Heaven, 

To whose high charge Judea’s state was 

given ! 
Oh wont of old your nightly watch to keep, 
A host of gods on Sion’s towery steep!” 


a resemblance.| Lit., “an imitation.” The 
word is in apposition both to “temple” and 
“altar.” The allusion is to Ex. xxv. 40, 
“Look that thou make them after their 
pattern, which was shewed thee in the 
mount ;” Acts vii. 44; Heb. viii. 5. 


which thou hast prepared from the begin- 
ning.| Rather, ‘which thou preparedst.” 
The same verb is used in Ex. xv. 17; Prov. 
ili. 19. The various allusions to the heavenly 
archetype of the earthly tabernacle were seized 
upon both by superstition and by philosophy. 
The literalist school of Jewish Rabbis, those 
who devoted themselves to the Halakhah 
and spent their lives in glorifying the minutiae 
of ritual, said that there was in heaven an 
actual material temple and altar of fire 
corresponding to the real ones (‘ Menachoth,’ 
PAG 1) 

On the other hand, the Alexandrian school 
of Jewish hagadists and philosophers eagerly 
applied these passages to support the doctrine 
of ideas, and expanded them into the concep- 
tion that all things have an eternal archetype, 
and that 

© Karth 
Is but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 


Each to the other like more than on earth is 
thought.” 


_As a matter of fact, Solomon’s temple 
diverged very widely from the tabernacle in 
the wilderness,: and therefore from “the 
pattern in the mount.” The conception of 


“a heavenly tabernacle” is found in Heb. 
viii: 2, ix. 11; Rev. xiii. 6. Clement of 
Alexandria (‘Strom.’ iv. 8) calls the earthly 
Church “an image (eix@y) of the heavenly.” 


rom the beginning.| The phrase might be 
used in its ordinary scriptural sense (Is. xlv. 
21, &c.), in which it is equivalent to “from 
the dawn of Jewish or of human history,” 
“from the foundation of the world” (Rey. 
xiii. 8). Many Alexandrian readers of the 
book would, however, interpret such expres- 
sions in accordance with the philosophy of 
Eternal Ideas which they fancied that they 
could read into Scripture. That such notions 
were in harmony with those of the author 
appears from his remarks on the High Priest’s 
robes (xviii. 24). 

9. wisdom was with thee.| The verse 
expresses exactly the same thoughts as 
Prov. viii. 22-31. 

acceptable in thy sight.] Gen. xvi. Io. 

right in thy commandments.| Eves is often 
used in the LXX. (for ev@d) as a translation 
of 230, “good.” The writer implies that 
even the works of the natural creation were 
carried out in accordance with moral laws. 


10. out of . .. from.| The prepositions 
e€ and azo are here correctly used, the former 
meaning “ from within,” and the latter merely 
“from;” but that the writer paid no special 
heed to these distinctions appears from his 
reversing the expressions in xviii. 15, am 
ovpavév ek Opdveav. The A. V. omits the 
“send” (€or) of the second clause. 


11. in her power.| Rather, “in her glory.” 
Her glory—an emanation of the divine glory 
(vii. 26)—shall be like a protecting atmosphere 
around me. ‘The Jews sometimes spoke of 
the Shechinah as an overshadowing tent. 


12. acceptable.] Wpoadexra is a rare word, 
which only occurs in Prov. xi. 20; xvi. 16 
(LXX.). The word rendered “acceptable ” 
in v. 9 is apeorov. 

seat.| “Thrones,” as in v. 4; Ps. cxxt. 5. 

13. For.] He gives the reason why it is so 


v. 14—16.] 


who can think what the will of the 
Lord is? 
14 For the thoughts of mortal 


feer- men are ‘miserable, and our devices 


are but uncertain, 
_ 15 For the corruptible body press- 
eth down the soul, and ’ the earthy 
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tabernacle weigheth down the mind 
that museth upon many things, 

16 And hardly do we guess aright 
at things that are upon earth, and 
with labour do we find the things that 


are 'before us; but the things that ! Grad 
are in heaven who hath searched out ? “””"” 


necessary for him to seek wisdom from God. 
The passage closely resembles Is. xl. 13, 14; 
Rom. xi 34, 35; 1 Cor. ii, 16. Comp. 
ODIXSXvi.1 22523) 26, 9° 


14. For the thoughts of mortal men are mise- 
rable.| Rather, “the reasonings of mortals 
are timid,” i.e. vacillating and uncertain, or 
“wretched.” Aevdot is used but seldom in 
the LXX., and may have either meaning. 
In the N. T. it has the former sense 
(Matt. viii. 26; Rev. xxi. 8). Comp. x Cor. 
ill. 20, ‘The Lord knoweth the thoughts 
(dvadkoyiopovs) of man that they are vain” 
(Ps. xciv. 11). 


are but uncertain.| émradeis, “ unstable.” 
Comp. érurdadés, iv. 4; Acts xxvii. 9. The 
word does not occur in the LXX. 

15. the corruptible body presseth down the soul. | 
The writer does not say that matter is inhe- 
rently evil, but he evidently shares the feelings 
of many schools of philosophy which looked on 
the body asa burden. See Cic. ‘Somn. Scip.’ 3. 
For the views of Philo see Siegfried, pp. 235- 
237. He goes so far as to call the body an 
“utterly polluted prison” (rappiapov decparn- 
prov, ‘De Migr. Abr.’ 2; Opp.i. 437). Josephus 
also says that the soul suffers harm from 
its close union with the body (‘c. Ap.’ 
il. 24). These views are derived from Plato, 
who says (‘ Phaed.’ 83, d) that “each pleasure 
and pain has, as it were, a nail, and nails 
down the soul to the body, and fastens it to 
the body and makes it corporeal.” Plotinus 
“ blushed that he had a body;” and through 
the Neo-Platonists there filtered down to the 
Fathers, and from them to the Middle Ages, 
the notion that the body was a source of all 
corruption, and was to be crushed as an 
enemy. St. Francis of Assisi spoke of his 
body as “ my brother, the ass,” and the Curé 
d’Ars as ‘ce cadavre.” 

presseth down the soul.| Compare Hor. 
$ Sat.’ ll. 77-79 :— 

** Quin corpus onustum 

Hesternis vitiis animam quoque fraegravat una, 
Atque affigit humi divinae particulam aurae.” 
The phrase may be borrowed from Plato 
(‘Phaedo,’ 81, c), where he speaks of the body 
as €uBpies and Bap, and says that the soul is 
“weighed down” (Sapvvera:) by its earthi- 
ness. So, too, Seneca (‘Ep.’ 65), “ Corpus 
hoc animi pondus et poena est: premente illo 
urgetur, in vinculis est.” 


the earthy tabernacle.| The body is often 
compared to a tent: Is. xxxviii. 12, “a shep- 
herd’s tent;” Job iv. 19, “them that dwell 
in houses of clay;” 2 Cor. v. 4, ‘ We that 
are in this tabernacle, do groan, being bur- 
dened;” 2 Pet. i. 13, “As long as I am in 
this tabernacle.” St. John says that the 
Word ‘“tabernacled (écxjvwcev) among 
us” (i. 14). So, too, Plato called the body 
“an earthy tabernacle” (ynivoy okivos, ap. 
Clem. Alex. ‘Strom.’ v. 593), and “a house 
that is united with the soul” (‘De Somn.’ 
i. 20); Hippocrates, ‘Aphor.’ viii. 18, dzro- 
Aeirovca 7 ux7 TOU Gmparos oxnvos. Aelian 
uses it even of animals, 76 Aourov ted CoHov 
oxnvos (‘H. Animal.’ v. 3). 


** Here zx the body pent, 
Afar from Him I roam, 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home.” 
J. MONTGOMERY. 


Longfellow speaks of death as 


“* Nought but a step into the open air 
Out of a tent already luminous 
With light, that shines through its transparent 
folds.” 


the mind that museth upon many things.| 
Vulg., multa cogitantem, ‘the much-pon- 
dering” mind. “Mind” is here only a 
varied phrase for “soul” in the previous 
clause. The writer nowhere recognises the 
Platonic trichotomy of the being of man. 
TloAvppovris more often means “ full of 
care,” but that sense is here unsuitable to 
the context. 


16. things that are upon earth, &'c.] We 
have but an imperfect inkling (vill. 8) of 
earthly phenomena (vii. 20), and the disco- 
very of what immediately concerns us re- 
quires labour; who then can track out 
(vi. 22) the secret things which are known 
only to God? ‘The antithesis is the same as 
in John iii, 12. Comp. 4 Esdr. iv. 21: 
“ They that dwell upon the earth can under- 
stand nothing but what is upon the earth; 
and he who is above the heavens, what is 
above the height of the heavens.” 


the things that are in heaven.| Comp. our 
Lord’s words to Nicodemus: “If I have 
told you earthly things and ye believe not, 
how shall ye belicve if I tell you of heavenly 
things?” (John iii. 12.) 
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17 And thy counsel who hath 


™xCor. known, “except thou give wisdom, 


and send thy 
above ? 

18 For so the ways of them which 
lived on the earth were reformed, and 
men were taught the things that are 
pleasing unto thee, and were saved 
through wisdom. 


from 


Holy Spirit 
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Les 


CHAPTER X. 


1 What wisdom did for Adam, 4 Noe, 5 Abra- 
ham, 6 Lot, and against the five cities, 10 
Sor Facob, 13 Joseph, 16 Moses, 17 and the 
Lsraelites. 


[v. 17—1, 


HE preserved the first formed 
father of the world, that was 


created alone, and brought him out 
of his fall. 


17. thy counsel who hath known?| God’s 


counsel is known only to Wisdom (vv.9-12) 
and to those to whom she partially reveals it 
(v. 18). 

thy Holy Spirit.] See on vii. 22, 25. The 
verse must not of course be interpreted in 
the full sense of modern doctrine; but the 
thought is similar to that in 1 Cor. li. 10-12: 
“The Spirit searcheth all things, even the 
depths of God.” St. Paul very possibly had 
this passage in his mind. 


from above.| Lit., “ from highest realms,” 
Job xxii. 12 (LXX.); ra émovpama, “the 
heavenlies,” Eph. i. 3, &c. 

18. were reformed.| Vulg., correctae. The 
verb 6vopOd is used in Jer. vil. 2 to express 
amendment, édy dupbaanre tas ddovs vpar. 
The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(ix. 10) speaks of ‘‘ the epoch of amendment” 
(uéxpe Katpod SiopAocews). As it is, man- 
kind is walking in “crooked ways:” i. 3; 
Prov. ii. 15. 

and were saved through wisdom.| The 
word “saved” has many shades of meaning, 
and we may consequently say that we are 
saved by faith (Lk. vil. 50); ‘by grace through 
faith” (Eph. ii. 5); or “ by hope” (Rom. viii. 
24); or by the Gospel (1 Cor. xv. 2); or 
“according to mercy” (Tit. iii, 5); or by 
love (Lk. vii. 47); or, as here, ‘by wisdom.” 
Wisdom saves men by turning them from 
the paths of sin and error. ‘The answer to 
the question “‘ Who are they who are thus 
saved?” is practically given by the words 
here added in the Vulgate, gquicumque tibi 
placuerunt, Domine, a principio. ‘The answer 
is meant to be furnished by the entire re- 
mainder of the book. ‘The prayer of Solo- 
mon ends here, and the subject of the second 
great division of the book is ingeniously intro- 
duced by this last verse. ‘This first great 
section is complete in itself, and is superior 
both in style, depth, and originality to the fol- 
lowing section. 


X.-XIX. WISDOM EXEMPLIFIED AS A 
POWER IN HIstToRy. 


How Wisdom saved individual souls and 
the Israelites in general (x.). A contrast of 
the fortunes of Israel and idolatrous Egypt 


(xi. xii.). The origin, the folly, and the 
punishment of idolatry (xili.—xv.). Develop- 
ment of the contrast between the fortunes of 
Israel and Egypt (xvi—xix.). 

In the following chapters of the book we 
have a Jewish philosophy of history, in which 
the lessons of the past are deduced from the 
scriptural notices of Patriarchs from Adam 
and Moses (x. 1-14); and of the Israelites, 
especially in the days of the Exodus (x. 15— 
xli.), and after the Exodus (xvi—xix.). The 
same theme is also illustrated by a digressive 
sketch of the history of idolatry (xiii—xv.). 
The object of the writer is to glorify Wisdom 
by shewing that the wise, the just, the up- 
right, who feared God, were by her preserved 
and blessed, while guilty men and idolatrous 
nations were punished. The two thoughts 
most prominently developed are the baseness 
of idolatry and the punishment of guilt. This 
section is chiefly remarkable (1) for the ex- 
treme elaboration of the style, which is always 
highly rhetorical, and sometimes degenerates 
into bombast, euphuism, and affectation; 
(2) for the licence with which the writer 
deals with the scriptural records, amplifying, 
exaggerating, idealising, and not unfrequently 
availing himself of details either invented by 
himself or borrowed from the Jewish Haga- 
dah. Attention will be drawn to these points 
in some of the following notes. 

Similar passages, so far as a moral and 
spiritual review of the lessons of history is 
concerned, are Judges ii. 1-23, vi. 7-10; 
2 Kings xvil. 7-23; Nehem. ix. 9-313 Pss. 
Mo-qubityboedy Ch KITA (SS AR (CYSSAiI,2 
Acts viil.; Heb. xi.; Clemens Rom. 1 Ep. 
ad Cor. 9-12; and parts of the Ep. of 
Barnabas. 

Readers may recall the fine prayer in Car- 
dinal Newman’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius.’ 


CHAPTER X. 


Wisdom saved Adam (1, 2); punished 
Cain and his guilty descendants, but saved 
Noah (8, 4); preserved Abraham (5); pre- 
served Lot, but punished the Sodomites and 
Lot’s wife (6-9) ; preserved Jacob (10-12); 
Joseph (13, 14); and the Israelites by the 
instrumentality of Moses (15-21). 


1. She preserved the first formed father of 
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2 And “gave him power to rule 
all things. 

3 ’ But when the unrighteous went 
away from her in his anger, he pe- 


v. 2—4.] 479° 
rished also in the fury wherewith he 
murdered his brother. eee 
4 For whose cause the “ earth be- 19, 21, 22, 
ing drowned with the flood, wisdom a Petar 


the world.| The writer begins with Adam, 
whom he again calls “the protoplast ” (vii. 1); 
and he shews that Wisdom saved him. ‘ Wis- 
dom” throughout these chapters—though the 
various meanings attached to the word still 
continue to be interchanged —is generally 
used to express the active redeeming prin- 
ciple which is at work in the world; the 
Divine Providence which protects the right- 
eous, because it is trusted in and apprehended 
by them. The writer is fond of using the 
emphatic pronoun avrn for Wisdom (vii. Io, 
AOwuvilin de 7.9, SCC): 

that was created alone.| “Adam, who was 
the Son of God” (Lk. iil. 38). This is the 
simplest way of taking the words. Adam 
alone was “‘created;” other men are born 
to their parents. Great stress is laid upon 
this fact in ‘Sanhedrin,’ f. 38. 1; and Targ. 
Jonathan, Gen. iii. It is true that even 
Traducianists might speak of all men as 
“created,” but the word applies to Adam 
with special force. Other versions are sug- 
zested ; as, “ while he was the only-created,” i.e. 
before the birth of Eve, as it is understood 
by Pellicanus, Osiander, Tirinus, &c. But 
though such a rendering may be analogous to 
1 Tim. ii. 14, and to the views of Philo (‘ De 
opif. mund.’ § 63), neither the Greek nor the 
context admit of it. Grimm, Calmet, Wahl, 
Schmid, &c., give to pdvoyv the sense of “un- 
protected,” “ left to himself,” as in John viii. 29, 
xvi. 32; but in those passages povos derives 
that shade of meaning exclusively from the 
context. Wisdom “ protected” Adam, not 
from sin, nor from external dangers (Corn. 
a Lapide, Grimm, &c.), but from final ruin, 
in the sense implied by the next clause. 


and brought him out of his fall] Lit., 
“rescued him out of his own transgression.” 
Wisdom—i.e. the redeeming power of God 
working in the penitent heart of man— 
“rescued” Adam, as ‘Tirinus says, “in- 
spirando poenitentiam et indulgendo veniam.” 
It is true that Adam’s repentance is nowhere 
distinctly stated in Scripture, but it seems to 
be implied in the Book of Genesis. The 
Rabbis (‘ Bereshith Rabba,’ viii. ; ‘ Nishmath 
Chajim.’ f. 152. 2), and the Fathers generally, 
believed in the final salvation of Adam (Iren. 
‘c. Haer.’ iii. 23; Tert. ‘de poenit.’ 12 ; Epiphan. 
‘Haer, xlvi., &c.), and that he was delivered 
from purgatory when Christ “ descended 
into Hades.” See Dante, ‘ Purgat.’ xxxiii. 
61,62. Inthe ‘Paradiso, xxxii. 121, he is 
represented sitting in the very heart of the 
Celestial Rose. 


** He who is sitting near her on the left 
Is that great sire, through whose temerity 
Mankind were of their happiness bereft.” 


Diahne, Nitzsch, Keerl, and others have given 
other explanations of this verse, which are 
needless, and indeed untenable. What was 
meant by the strange addition in some MSS. 
of the Vulgate, et eduxit illum de limo terrae, 
it is difficult to say. It may be a mere 
blunder. “Fall” is wapdmrwpa, “ trespass” 
(Rom. v. 15, 17, 18). To refer Adam’s 
“peculiar fall” to the ante-natal offence of 
desiring to be born (Gfrérer, ‘Urchristen- 
thum,’ ii. 242) is quite unwarrantable. 


2. power to rule all things.| Probably no 
more is meant than an allusion to Gen. i. 20; 
Ps, vill. 1. "Ioxds properly means “ strength.” 
The Rabbis supposed Adam to be endowed 
with superhuman size, strength, and know- 
ledge, but there is no certain reference here 
to these Hagadoth (‘ Bereshith Rabba,’ viii., 
xvil., &c.). See Hamburger, ‘ Geist d. Haga- 
dah,’ s. v. Adam. 


3. the unrighteous.| Cain. It is true that 
the writer means each scriptural personage 
to stand for a class, yet the continuous sup= 
pression of the names can hardly be excused 
from a charge of literary affectation. 


from her.| From Wisdom. 


he perished also in the fury wherewith he 
murdered his brother.| ‘These eleven words 
somewhat tamely represent the almost Aes- 
chylean energy of the three words of the 
original—ddeAdoxrdvors ovvara eto Oupois. 
The manner in which Cain “ perished with” 
Abel through his fratricidal passion is not 
detailed. ‘There are in the Talmudic writ- 
ings two legends respecting the death of 
Cain. One was that he was ‘the man” 
whom Lamech accidentally slew (Gen. iv. 23) ; 
another that he was crushed in the ruins of 
a falling house. —The word cuvaraédero seems 
to imply that he perished with Abel by 
incurring spiritual death in the very act of 
inflicting natural death. ‘The blow that 
murdered his brother, murdered also his own 
soul. What makes this explanation nearly 
certain is that (1) it harmonises with the 
literary manner of the author; and (2) it 
agrees with the remark of Philo (‘ Quod det. 
pot.’ 14) that ‘ Cain rose up, and s/eav himself, 
but not his brother,” because his soul died to 
virtue when he became a murderer. (See on 
Cain, ‘ Bereshith Rabba,’ § 22.) 


4. For whose cause.| “On whose ac- 
count ”-—because the guilt of Cain was trans- 
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again preserved it, and directed the 
course of the righteous in a piece of 
wood of small value. 

5 Moreover, @ the nations in their 
wicked conspiracy being confounded, 
she found out the righteous, and pre- 


‘kept him strong ‘against his tender ¢ Gen. 
compassion toward his son. 1Oan 

6 When the ungodly perished, 7 Gen 
she delivered £the righteous man, aa 
who fled from the fire which fell7 


down upon 'the five cities, Penta 


@ Gen. 11. 


served him blameless unto God, and 


7 Of whose wickedness even to 4”: 


mitted to his descendants, who filled the 
world with crime (Gen. vi. 4, 5). Josephus 
dwells on the fact that Cain’s descendants 
became worse and worse (kara Svadoxny Kat 
piunow) by handing on an evil disposition 
and an evil example (‘ Antt.’ I. ii. 2). In this 
enumeration Enoch is passed over, perhaps 
because he has been already mentioned in 
iv. 10; or because the writer wished to 
connect the Deluge immediately with the 
guilt of Cain. 


‘* *T was but a little drop of sin 
We saw this morning enter in ; 
And lo! at eventide a world is drowned 
KEBLE, 


1?) 


Grimm’s notion that he meant to discounte- 
nance those of his contemporaries who re- 
garded Enoch rather than Solomon as a type 
of perfect wisdom is surely very far-fetched. 


being drowned.| xatax\uGopevnv. The word 
for the Deluge in Gen. vi. 17, &c., is xata- 
kAvopds. Comp. 2 Pet. ili. 6. 

preserved it.| Saved the earth and the race 
from final destruction, by “ steering the just 
man by a contemptible log.” St. Peter (ili. 
20) uses the curious expression that Noah 
and his family were saved “ by” or perhaps 
“through” water (dv vdaros). 


the righteous.| Noah represented the ideal 
just man, ze. the faithful Hebrew: Gen. vi. 
9 Hleby xi.'7; 

in a piece of wood of small value.|  Lit., 
“by a cheap log.” The writer is not dis- 
paraging the size of the Ark as described in 
Genesis, but is only contrasting the insignifi- 
cance of the means of safety with the terrors 
of the great Deluge. Similarly, in xiv. 5 he 
calls a ship eAdyiorov Evov, just as Seneca 
uses “tenue lignum” (‘ Med. 306). Both 
words—evredés, ‘ cheap,” ‘ valueless,” and 
Evdov, “a log,” “a piece of timber ”—are con- 
temptuous. The passage is analogous to xiv. 
3-5, where the “ wisdom” which is here de- 
scribed as the saving principle is called “ the 
providence of God.” 


5. Moreover.| The verse again begins with 
the emphatic “she,” and might be rendered, 
“She also, when the nations were mixed toge- 
ther in unanimity of wickedness, recognised the 
Just man.” The contemptuous term cvyyv- 
évrwy seems to be an allusion to Babel with 
its confusion of tongues (cvyxéwper, oty- 


xvows, LXX., Gen. xi. 7, 9). The “ concord 
of wickedness ”’ means universal idolatry. 

found out.| ‘This is a rendering of etpe, 
which is found in some MSS., but éyva, “ re- 
cognised,” is better supported. Comp. 2 Tim. 
il. 19, &yyw Kupios tovs dvtas avrov. 

the righteous.| Abraham (Gen. xvii. 1). If 
the words are pressed, the writer seems to 
make Abraham a contemporary of the build- 
ing of Babel. It is not improbable that he 
held this view, for the Jewish Hagadists told 
how Abraham had been saved out of a burn- 
ing furnace, into which he was put by Nimrod, 
for destroying the idols which his father 
Terah made. The whole legend is framed 
out of the word Ur, which means “fire” or 
“light.” See ‘Sanhedrin,’ f. 93. 1. 

unto God.| Comp. Jon. ili. 3 ; Acts vii. 20. 

kept him strong against his tender compas- 
sion toward his son.| éepidakev; custodivit, 
“euarded.” In the last clause the verb was 
ernpnoer, conservavit, “ preserved” (comp.érn- 
pouy... epvda£éa, John xvii.12). The meaning 
is that Wisdom protected him from the temp- 
tation to disobey God’s command out of love 
for his son: Gen. xxii. 1; Ecclus. xliv. 20, 
“ when he was proved, he was found faithful ;” 
¥ Mace. 11523) Heb. xi28tjassiis er, 

6. When the ungodly perished.| Rather, 
“were being destroyed;” namely, in the 
overthrow of Sodom. 


the righteous.| Lot (Gen. xix. 17-22). Comp. 
XING sean betatiay. 

which fell down upon the jive cities.| xata- 
Baovov Llevtarédews. In late Greek (Plu- 
tarch) ai xaraBdovae is used for lightning- 
flashes (“fulmen caducum,’ Hor.; “ the 
rushing thunderstroke,” E. B. Browning). 
Aeschylus calls Zeus “the lightener ” (karat- 
Barns). For the five cities—Sodom, Go- 
morrah, Admah, Zeboiim, Zoar (Gen. xiv. 2) 
—the writer uses the classic term Pentapolis. 
We find the same tendency to make use of 
classical analogies in the LXX., which even 
goes so far as to render the name Keren 
Happuch by Amalthea’s horn (Job xlii. 14). 

%. the waste land that smoketh is a testi- 
mony.| A reference to Gen. xix. 28, and to 
the current belief that the land around the 
shores of the Dead Sea still smoked in sign of 
the divine vengeance. The same belief is 
found in Philo (‘De Abrah.’ 27), Josephus 


y. 8—1o.] 


this day the waste land that smoketh 
is a testimony, and plants bearing 
fruit that never come to ripeness: 


en.19 and “a standing pillar of salt is a 


monument of an unbelieving soul. 

8 For regarding not wisdom, they 
gat not only this hurt, that they 
knew not the things which were 
good ; but also left behind them to 
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the world a memorial of their foolish- 
ness: so that in the things wherein 
they offended they could not so much 
as be hid. 

g But wisdom delivered from pain 
those that attended upon her. 


10 When ‘the righteous fled from ¢ Gen. 28. 


Geeze 


his brother’s wrath, she guided him 
in right paths, shewed him the king- 


CB. J.’ iv. 8, § 4), and in Jude 7. It is also 
found in the Fathers (Tert. ‘ Apolog.’ 40). 
In ancient days this bituminous soil may have 
smoked, like burnt Phrygia, the Solfatara, 
parts of Idumea (Isa. xxxiv. 10), and, ac- 
cording to the Rabbis, the Valley of Hin- 
nom; or the dense mist which rises from the 
scorched hollow in which the Dead Sea lies 
may have led to this notion. The Rabbis 
made Job xxviii. 5 a description of the land 
of Sodom (‘ Sanhedr,’ f. 109. 1). The word 
Sedém, perhaps, means “ burning ” (Gesenius, 
‘Thesaur,’ 939 a). 

plants bearing fruit that never come to ripe- 
ness.| Lit., “plants fruit-bearing in unper- 
fected seasons.” The writer seems to think 
that the burning and accursed soil ripened 
before their time the fruits, which conse- 
quently came to nothing. He must have 
heard of the famous “apples of Sodom,” 
which look alluring outside, but are full of 
dust and bitterness, or, in the exaggerated 
expression of Josephus (‘B. J.’ iv. 8, § 5), 
“dissolve into smoke and ashes.” Solinus 
(‘ Polyhist.’ 38) describes the fruit as “ having 
indeed an appearance of ripeness, but covering 
within an ashen griminess” (fuliginem favil- 
laceam). Tacitus, who had heard ‘these 
stories, devotes to this region a descriptive 
chapter, and says that the natural productions 
of the soil, even when they grow to the sem- 
blance of maturity, ‘“ black and empty, vanish 
as it were into ashes.” ‘There are various 
fruits—such as the fruit of the Asclepias gi- 
gantea, Solanum sanctum, Calotropis procera, 
and Solanum melangaena—ot which an exag- 
gerated description might correspond with 
the legends of ’ 

‘¢ Dead Sea fruits that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips.” 

is a testimony.| Comp. Jas. Vv. 3. 

a standing pillar of salt is a monument of an 
unbelieving soul.| Lot’s wife is called ‘an 
unbelieving soul,” because the root of her 
longing to return to Sodom was want of 
faith, The catastrophe which befel her 
during the flight from Sodom is expressed in 
language of somewhat uncertain meaning ; 
but it is certain that, in later days, the verse 
(Gen xix. 26) was understood to mean that 
she actually became “a pillar of salt.” This 


Apoc.—-Vol. I. 


pillar was identified with the curious detached 
columns of crystallised salt, 40 feet high, 
above their natural pedestal, which are found 
in a valley of Usdum, on the S.W. of the 
Dead Sea (see Ritter, ‘ Erdkunde,’ xv. 733). 
We find in the Jerusalem Targum, “ Because 
the wife of Lot was of the children of the 
people of Sodom, she looked behind to see 
what would be the end of her father’s house; 
and behold she was made to stand a statue of 
salt, until the time of the resurrection shall 
come” (Etheridge, ‘Targums,’i. 217). An- 
cient travellers who saw these strange phe- 
nomena were told by the inhabitants, and 
sincerely believed, that they had seen the salt 
pillar into which Lot’s wife had been turned 
Cita, Visite? tts Be S BE Oe IMine. 
‘ Apolog.’ i. 53). Thietmar (A.D. 1217), in 
his ‘ Peregrinatio,’ mentions (xi. 47) the spot 
where he had seen “the statue of salt into 
which Lot’s wife was turned.” There is a 
curious legend (‘ Bereshith Rabba,’ § li.) that 
she made a pretence of borrowing salt to 
betray the presence of her guests. 

8. regarding not.| mapodSetcarres. See note 
on Vi. 22. 

to the world.| Lit., “to life,” ie. to all 
living men, as in xiv. 21. 

a memorial.| Namely, the smoking soil, 
the ‘‘ Hell-apples,” and the pillar of salt. 

of their foolishness.| acpposvyns. See note 
on iii. 12. 

so that.| Rather, “in order that.” It was 
God’s purpose that there should be a per- 
petual memorial of the detection and exposure 
of secret crime. 

9. those that attended upon her.| The notion 
that the word Oeparevoavras supports the 
theory of the writer’s supposed connexion 
with the sect of the Therapeutae, is on a piece 
with many other attempts to force exaggerated 
inferences out of simple words. In Philo, 
Jacob is the type of the man who has trained 
himself in virtue by doknots. 

10. the righteous.| Jacob. 


fled from his brother’s wrath.| Lit., ‘ fugi- 
tive of the wrath of his brother.” The allu- 
sion is to Gen. xxvii. 42. Philo also speaks 
of Jacob as “the fugitive” in his tract wepi 
gpvyddev (‘ De Profugis’). 
Za 
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2 Gen. 32. 


*” Gen. 37. 
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dom of God, and gave him know- 
ledge of holy things, made him rich 
in his travels, and multiplied the fruit 
of his labours. 

11 *In the covetousness of such 
as oppressed him she stood by him, 
and made him rich. 

12 She defended him from his 
enemies, and kept him safe from 
those that lay in wait, and ’in a sore 
conflict she gave him the victory ; 
that he might know that godliness is 
stronger than all. 

13 ” When the righteous was sold, 
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[v. r1—16, 


she forsook him not, but delivered 
him from sin: *she went down with * Ge 
him into the pit, & am 

14 And left him not in bonds, till 4” * 
she brought him the sceptre of the 
kingdom, and ' power against those 10% 
that oppressed him: as for them that ‘em 
had accused him, she shewed them sm. 
to be liars, and gave him perpetual 
glory. 

15 °She delivered the ‘righteous ° ¥* 
people and blameless seed from the 1 or, 
nation that oppressed them. ae 


16 #She entered into the soul of x2. 


in right paths.) The context shews that 
the meaning is moral. 

shewed him the kingdom of God.| <A re- 
markable expression, with which we may 
compare John iii. 3, 5; though no doubt the 
immediate reference is to Jacob’s dream 
(Gen. xxviii. 12-22). 


knowledge of holy things.| Jacob’s dream 
gave him, as it were, a glimpse of heaven. 

made him rich.| evrépnoev. The word is 
usually intransitive. It is one of the functions 
of Wisdom “to enrich” (vii. 11). 


the fruit of his labours.| This is no doubt 
the true rendering of zévovs here, as in Prov. 
iii. 9 (LXX.). The reference is to the growth 
of Jacob’s flocks and herds (Gen. xxx. 25-43). 


11. of such as oppressed him.] Laban (Gen. 
XKIX. 155 XXX. 27-353 xxxi. 55). The more 
usual construction of katicyvw is with the 
genitive (as in vii. 30), with the meaning 
“ prevail against.” 

12. from those that lay in wait.| A refer- 
ence either to Laban’s pursuit (Gen. xxxi. 
23), or to some Hagadah about Esau, who is 
represented in far darker colours in later 
Jewish tradition than he is in the Bible. The 
narrative of Gen. xxxii. xxxiii. in no wise jus- 
tifies the expression. The Talmud speaks of 
Esau as “the wicked” (‘Giltin, f. 56. 2; 
‘Soteh,’ f. 13. 1). ‘There may, however, be 
an allusion to the hostility of the Canaanite 
tribes (Gen. xxxv. 5), which was suppressed 
by “ the terror of God.” 


_ gave him the victory.| The verb BpaBedo 
Is rare, not occurring in the LXX., and only 
once in the N. T. (Col. iii. 15, where it is 
used intransitively), The “sore conflict” 
alluded to is the wrestling with the angel at 
Penuel (Gen. xxxii. 24-32 ; Hos. xii. 4). 

13. the righteous.| Joseph. 


delivered him from sin.| Gen. xxxix. 7-20, 
The Vulg. vaguely paraphrases €€ duaprias 
by a@ peccatoribus. 


into the pit.| The pit (Adxxoy) must here 
be a metaphorical expression for Potiphar’s 
prison, as in Ex. xii. 29, where the LXX. use 
Adkkos, and the A.V. “dungeon,” for the 
Hebrew “house of the pit.” It is true that 
the word might seem more applicable to the 
dry pit into which Joseph was let down by 
his brothers: but (1) it is not obvious in 
what sense Wisdom went down with him into 
that pit; (2) the next clause refers to the 
Egyptian prison; and (3) there seems to be 
an allusion to Joseph’s interpretation of the 
dreams (Gen. xxxix. 2I—xl. 23). 


14. the sceptre of the kingdom.| Zxijmrpa 
is the pluralis excellentiae to express, as in 
classic Greek poetry, the abstract sense of 
power. ‘The writer may only be referring to 
Gen. xli. 39-45, but the expressions seem 
to point to the Jewish exaggeration men- 
tioned by Philo: “ Then Pharaoh appointed 
him successor of the kingdom, or rather, to 
speak the exact truth, king, leaving to himself 
the zame of rule, but resigning to Joseph the 
reality of government” (‘ De Joseph.’ § 21). 


those that oppressed him.| Potiphar and his 
wife (Gen. xxxix. 16-20), and Joseph’s 
brethren in his early years (Gen. xxxvil. 
4-II, 20). 


15. the righteous people.| Rather, “ the Aoly 
people.” Here the application of history 
passes from individuals to the whole race of 
Israelites. Of course it is only in a highly 
ideal sense that such terms as “holy nation ” 
and ‘blameless seed” can be applied to a 
people whom the Scriptures in many passages 
repeatedly characterise as sensual, idolatrous, 
disobedient, stiffnecked, and rebellious (Deut. 
IX. I-24, XXXi. 27, Xxxli. 15-29 ; Nehem. ix. 16- 
35; Ezek. xx. 8-44, xxiil. 3; Amosv. 26; Acts 
vii. 37-43, 51-53, &c.). The idealisation is, 
however, maintained unbroken throughout 
this book, and can only be explained by the 
considerations that (1) Israel was a chosen 
people (Ex. xix. 6; Lev. xx. 24; Deut. vii. 6; 


v. 17—21.] 


Josh.1. %the servant of the Lord, and ” with- 
s.x0s. Stood dreadful kings in wonders and 
[ebr. 3. Be SIgNs 3 

Exod.s. 17 Rendered to the righteous a 
Gog reward of their labours, guided them 
.€x1,€in a marvellous way, and was unto 


z 105, them for a cover by day, and a 'light 
a of stars in the night season ; 

_” 18 “Brought them through the 
Or, Red sea, and led them through much 
Exod, Water: 


fs 21, 22, 29. Ps. 78. 13. 
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19 *But she drowned their ene- * Exod. 
mies, and cast them up out of the 7” 
bottom of the deep. 

20 Therefore the righteous spoiled 
the ungodly, and * praised thy holy *Exed. 

: 5 THiKe 
name, O Lord, and magnified with 
one accord thine hand, that fought 
for them, 

21 For wisdom opened the mouth 
of the dumb, and made the tongues 
of them that cannot speak eloquent. 


Is. Ix1i. 12, &c.), in spite of incessant back- 
sliding; and (2) that the writer stedfastly 
fixes his thoughts on the true and faithful 
Israelites, who were representatives of “the 
righteous man” (John i. 47). 


16. She entered into the soul.] Compare 
Vil. 27. 

of the servant of the Lord.| Moses, 
The word is not the common term dodAos, 
but the more honourable 6epdawy, which, 
with reference to Ex. xiv. 31, Num. xii. 7, 
seems to be given in this sense exclusively to 
Moses (Heb. iii. 5, where alone the word 
occurs in the N. T.). 


dreadful kings.| Here, as throughout 
these references, the writer may have in his 
mind the Jewish Hagadoth, which made 
Moses a military leader against Pharaoh’s 
enemies (Jos. ‘ Antt.’ ii. §§ 1, 2). But, on the 
other hand, the plural may be merely generic, 
just as in classic Greek the plural is used to 
give rhetorical force to a statement. Comp. 
MU. II, 143 Ps. civ. 30, &c. 

in wonders and signs.| See note on viii. 8. 


17. to the righteous.| Rather, “to the 
holy,” ze. to the Israelites. 


a reward of their labours.| Namely, the 
“jewels of silver and jewels of gold” (Ex. xi. 
2,33 Xi. 35, 36), which might be regarded 
as a late payment for their long toils in 
building the treasure-cities of Egypt (Ex. 
i. 11, V. 2-143 Gen. xv. 14). 

was unto them for a cover by day.| It was 
natural that many legendary particulars 
should be added by the Jews to the simple 
scriptural allusion to the pillar of cloud by 
day and of fire by night (Ex. xili, 21, 22; 
xiv. 19, 24; xl. 38, &c.). The writer alludes 
to it again in xviii. 3 (where he makes it both 
a guide and “‘a harmless sun to entertain them 
honourably ”), and xix. 7, where it is called 
“a cloud shadowing the camp.” ‘This view 
of it appears as early as Ps. cv. 39: “He 
spread a cloud for a covering.” From the 
allusions in the passages of Exodus, it was 
natural for Philo to identify the pillar of 


cloud and fire with the Logos, as Pseudo- 
Solomon here identifies it with ‘ Wisdom’ 
(‘ Quis rer. div. haer.’ Opp. il. 501). Compare 
Scott : 
** When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 
Forth from the land of bondage came, 
Her fathers’ God before her moved, 
An awful guide, in smoke and flame. 
By day along the astonished sands 
The cloudy pillar guided slow ; 
By night Arabia’s crimson sands 
Returned the fiery column’s glow.” 


alight of stars.| Lit., “a flame of stars.” 
It is not easy to see the exact meaning of the 
writer in thus describing the “ pillar of fire.” 
Comp. Ps. Ixxvii. 14, @dy7ynoev avrods .... 
OAny Thy vixra ev PatiTp@ Tupds. 

18. through the Red sea.] Rhetorically 
amplified in xix. 7; Ps. Ixxvil. 13, xxxii. 7 
(in both which places the LXX. have the 
curious expression woel doxdy, “like a wine- 
skin”). 

19. cast them up out of the bottom of the 
deep.| The Red Sea flung up the bodies of 
the Egyptians “from the bottomless depth.” 
It is quite impossible to follow the Vulg., 
Luther, &c., in rendering it ab altitudine 
inferorum eduxit illos (the Israelites). The 
reference is to the Egyptian corpses (Ex. 
xiv. 30). In the Jerusalem Targum the earth 
and the sea reject the Egyptian corpses with 
equal abhorrence. Comp. Ps. Ixxiv. 14. 
See ‘Bereshith Rabba, § 22, where Rabbi 
Eliezer says that in the Red Sea the Egyp- 
tians were struck with 200 plagues. 

20. spoiled the ungodly.| ‘This alludes to 
the very natural Jewish tradition that the 
dead bodies of the Egyptians supplied the 
{sraelites with arms (Jos. ‘ Antt.’ il. 16, § 6), 
although Josephus only mentions the arms 
and baggage, not the corpses. 

praised.| Lit., “hymned.” Ex. xv. 1-21. 

21. the mouth of the dumb.| The plurals 
“the dumb,” “them that cannot speak,” are 
poetic generalisations founded on the stam- 
mering tongue of Moses (Ex. iv. 103 vi 
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3 ’ They stood against their ene- ¢ Ex 
. . 17. I 
mies, and were avenged of their ad- 13. 


@ Exod. 
TOnixe 


5 The Egyptians were punished, and the Is- 
raclites reserved in the same thing. 15 They 
were plagued by the same things wherein they 
sinned. 17 God could have destroyed them 
otherwise, 23 but he is merciful to all. 


HE prospered their works in the 
hand of the holy prophet. 
2 * They went through the wilder- 
ness that was not inhabited, and 
pitched tents in places where there 
lay no way. 


i 


versaries. 

4. When they were thirsty, they 
called upon thee, and “water was‘ Ex 
given them out of the flinty rock, Ta 
and their thirst was quenched out ** 
of the hard stone. 

5 For by what things their ene- 
mies were punished, by the same 
they in their need were benefited. 

6 For instead of a fountain of a 


12, 30), but here ideally extended to all the 
Israelites. 

of them that cannot speak.|  Lit., “of 
babes.” Comp. Ps. viii. 2. 


eloquent.| ‘tpavds. See note on vil. 22. 


XI., XII. CONTRASTS BETWEEN ISRAEL 
AND EGYPT, AS FURNISHING ILLUS- 
TRATIONS OF THE LAWS OF DIVINE 
PUNISHMENT. 


CHAPTER XI. 


God’s care of Israel in the wilderness 
(1-3): He gave them water (4); by which 
element He also punished the Egyptians (5-7), 
dealing with them in judgment, not for 
fatherly admonition (8-10). The retributive 
misery of the Egyptians was analogous to their 
sins (11-16). How God might have punished 
them in His power (17-22); but God’s 
power is conditioned by His love (23-26). 


1. She prospered their works in the hand.) 
Rather, “ by the hand,” a common Hebraism 
(793), Acts vil. 35, &c. The same phrase 
is used with this verb (evdSace) in LXX.: 
Gen. xxxix. 23; Judg. xv. 18; Ps. lxxvi, ar 
(@dnynoas). 

the holy prophet.| Moses (Deut. xviii. 15). 
“ By a prophet the Lord brought Israel out 
of Egypt, and by a prophet was he pre- 
served” (Hos. xil. 13). Philo ( Vit. Mos.’ 
23) and Josephus (‘ Antt.’ iv. 8, § 49) agree in 
speaking of Moses as the greatest of all the 
prophets. In the Talmud he is on all occa- 
sions exalted beyond. measure. All his 
prayers were granted (‘ Berachoth, f. 7.1). He 
was equivalent to all Israel, since (by Gema- 
trics) “‘Moses our Rabbi” = 613, as also 
does “Lord God of Israel” (see Hershon, 
‘Talmudic Treasures, p. 322). For the 
epithet “holy,” see 2 K. iv. 9; Lk. i. 70; 
26 Petr il. 2°) phy il San mbiNsefirsta verse 
belongs in form to the last chapter, since 
Wisdom is still the subject. 


2. They went through.| ArodSevoav. The 


punished. | 


word is chosen for the sake of the paronomasia 
with evwdwce in the last verse. 


the wilderness that was not inhabited.]| 
Rather, “an uninhabited wilderness.” 


pitched.| The classical verb (émnéav), used 
also in Heb. viii. 2. 

where there lay no way.| Through these 
“pathless places” they were led by the 
cloudy and fiery pillar, and afterwards by 
Hobab. 


3. their enemies.| Amalek (Ex. xvii.), 
Arad (Num. xxi.), Sihon, and Og, the Moab- 
ites, the Midianites, &c. Todéuoc means 
‘enemies in war ;” éxy@poit enemies generally. 

were avenged of.| Rather, “successfully 
repelled.” 


4. called upon thee.| This statement is due 
to the generalising idealism of the writer. 
The Book of Exodus says: “The people 
thirsted . . . and . . . murmured against 
Moses” (Ex. xvii. 3), and “were almost 
ready to stone him.” It was Moses, not the 
people, who “cried unto the Lord” (Ex. 
xvii. 4), and he, together with the better and 
more faithful Israelites, are here regarded as 
the real representatives of the people (comp. 
Num. xx. 2-6). 

out of the flinty rock.| The word dxpo- 
touxoy is borrowed from the LXX. Deut. 
vill. 15. It is used in the senses of “sharp” 
and “hard.” The Vulg. renders it de petra 
altissimd, as though the reading were dxpord- 
tov, but probably the word is to be understood 
in the sense of “ precipitous.” It occurs again 
in Ecclus. xl. 15, “upon a 4ard rock; id. 
xlvili. 17; and in Philo, ‘ Vit. Mos.’ i. 38. 

their thirst was quenched.| Lit., “a healing 
of their thirst.” 


5. For by what things their enemies were 
This verse strikes the key-note 
of the topic which is touched upon in vz. 
6, 7, and elaborately illustrated in chapters 
Xvi.—xix. In this verse the Vulgate has the 
unimportant and wholly unauthorised addi- 
tion a defectione potus sui. This passage 
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Exod. 7. perpetual running river 4 troubled 
| with foul blood, | 
Bxod.r. 7 For a manifest reproof of ¢ that 
18.5. COmmandment, whereby the infants 
were slain, thou gavest unto them 
abundance of water by a means 
which they hoped not for : 
8 Declaring by that thirst then 
Exod-7- * how thou hadst punished their ad- 
versaries. 
g For when they were tried, albeit 


but in mercy chastised, they knew 
how the ungodly were judged in 
wrath and tormented, thirsting in 
another manner than the just. 

10 For these thou didst admonish 
and try, as a father: but the other, 
as a severe king, thou didst condemn 
and punish. : 

11 Whether they were absent or 
present, they were vexed alike. 

12 For a double grief came upon | 


is alluded to in the Sarum use for Baptism. 
See Blunt, ‘ Annotated Prayer-book,’ p. 218. 


6. troubled.| The best-supported reading 
is not rapayGévres, but rapayGévros, which 
also avoids the supposition of a change of 
construction in the ¢dwxas avrois (anako- 
luthon). A writer so careful and polished 
as the author of this book is rarely contented 
to leave an anakoluthon in his style. Render, 
“Instead of a perennial fountain, their river 
being turbid with mire-clotted blood.” Both 
Philo (‘ Vit. Mos.’ 17) and Josephus (‘ Antt.’ 
Il. xiv. § 1) exaggerate the narrative of 
Exodus, and the latter says (‘ Antt.’ m1. i. § 4) 
that the same river was blood to the Egyp- 
tians and sweet to the Hebrews. 


7. For amanifest reproof.| He here inciden- 
tally alludes to the thesis which he afterwards 
fully develops, “‘ that wherewithal a man sin- 
neth, by the same also shall he be punished ” 
(v. 16). For the “infant-slaying ordinance,” 
BeeEx, 1.22; Heb, yu. 23. The word 
“ infant-slaying ” (vnmtokrdvos) isa compound 
not found elsewhere, and probably invented 
by the writer (comp. rexvodévos, xiv. 23). 
Philo says that the water of the Nile was 
turned into blood because the Egyptians 
honoured water as the primary element (‘ Vit. 
Mos.’ 17). The Scriptures neither recognise 
this notion, nor allude to the resemblance 
‘between the punishment and the crime, but 
simply speak of the plagues of Egypt as signs 
of God’s power, intended to convince the 
Egyptians that they must obey His com- 
mands. 

8. Declaring ... how thou hadst punished 
their adversaries.| The writer draws his own 
inferences quite independently of any scrip- 
tural warrant, and not.at all in accordance 
with the best spirit of the scriptural writers. 
He gives the same fantastic explanation of 
the trials of the Israelites in xvi. 4. 

9. in mercy chastised.| In a series of finely- 
balanced antitheses, which belong to the most 
euphuistic forms of Greek style (parisosis, 
paromoiosis), the writer in these verses (8-10) 
practically—though perhaps not intentionally 
—represents God as being what He is not; 
namely, a respecter of persons. 


they knew how the ungodly were judged in 
wrath.| It is impossible not to see the 
narrowness of Jewish pride and particularism 
(1) in the assumption that all the trials which 
befell the Israelites were only the outcome of 
fatherly tenderness, whereas the misfortunes 
of the Egyptians were the result of their 
guilt and God’s severity; and (2) in the 
unworthy fancy that one object of the suffer- 
ings of Israel was to shew them how much 
more severely their enemies had suffered. 
Far nobler are the thoughts of Deut. viii. 2, 3, 
where Moses tells the Israelites that these 
sufferings were meant to teach them “that 
man doth not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of the Lord doth man live.” The writer 
may have founded his view on various 
passages of Scripture, but only by reading 
them apart from their context, and with the 
blindness of Jewish prejudice. Indeed such 
passages as this are scarcely consonant with 
the nobler views expressed at the end of the 
chapter (vv. 24-26). 

thirsting in another manner than the just. | 
This clause is not found in this verse either 
in the original or the Vulgate, but is taken 
from v. 14. The conjecture that the clause 
has got misplaced, thus boldly adopted into 
the text, is, to say the least, highly ingenious ; 
for here it is eminently appropriate, and does 
not seem equally so in v. 14. 

10. as a father.| Deut. viii. 5; Heb. xii. 
5, 6. 

as a severe king.| For the word dméropos 
see v. 20. The truth, of course, is that God 
equally rewards all who in every nation feel 
after Him and find Him (Acts x. 35; xvii. 27), 
and punishes Jew and Gentile alike out of 
His equal justice. ‘Yet ye say the way 
of the Lord is not equal. Hear now, O 
house of Israel; Is not my way equal? are 
not your ways unequal?” (Ezek. xviii. 25.) 
The kindness (ypyordrns) and seyerity (dro- 
ropia) of God are contrasted in Rom. xi. 22. 

11. Whether they were absent or present.| 
Namely, from the Israelites. How they 
could be grieved when they were absent from 


the Israelites is explained in vv. 12-14. 
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them, and a groaning for the remem- 
brance of things past. 
13 For when they heard by their 


own punishments the other to be 


10r,Zer- benefited, they ‘had some feeling of 


the Lord. 

14 For whom they rejected with 
scorn, when he was long before 
thrown out at the casting forth of 
the infants, him in the end, when 
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[v. 13—16. 


they saw what came to pass, they 
admired. 

15 But for the foolish devices of 
their wickedness, wherewith being 
deceived they worshipped serpents 
void of reason, and vile beasts, 
thou didst send a multitude of un- 
reasonable beasts upon them for 
vengeance ; 


16 That they might know, that 


they were vexed.| érpvxovro. The verb 
does not occur in the Bible, but is used again 
in Xiv. 15. 

alike.| The adverb should be taken with 
the two participles—“ alike, whether being 
present or absent.” 


12. adouble grief.| They suffered both the 
actual punishment and the subsequent re- 
morse and envy described in the next verse. 


13. the other to be benefited.| It added 
poignancy to their misery to feel that it in- 
volved a continuous boon to their enemies 
(evepyeroupévous). 

they had some feeling of the Lord.| ‘They 
perceived the Lord,” ze. they recognised His 
hand. 


14. they rejected with scorn.] Lit., “they 
refused, jeering at him.” We are in the 
region of rhetoric and of Hagadoth; for it 
is nowhere said that either Pharaoh or the 
Egyptians “jeered” at Moses. On the con- 
trary, he seems to have inspired them with 
awe. 


when he was long before thrown out.| ‘The 
“when” is misleading, for it is not meant 
that the Egyptians mockingly rejected Moses 
when he was an infant in the ark of bul- 
rushes. Render “Him whom, long ago 
flung forth at the exposure (of the infants), 
they refused with jeers.” The exposure of 
Moses in the Nile is again alluded to at xviii. 
5. The Pentateuch does not justify the ex- 
pression yAevd¢ovres, though it speaks of the 
anger of the Egyptians against Moses (Ex. 
Vilsea 37 EXimLOVEUUNCCCn)s 

when they saw what came to pass.| Lit. 
“at the end of the consequent issues,” i.e. 
after the deliverance from Egypt. 


they admired.| ‘The allusion is to Ex. xi. 3. 
If the meaning is that they admired the mira- 
cles wrought by Moses in the wilderness, 
the writer must be following some Jewish 
tradition, for there is no allusion to the fact 
in Scripture. Compare Acts vii. 23; Heb. 
Xl. 24,25. It is after this clause that we find 
in the original the words ody épora dixaious 
Supjoaytes, which the A.V. has transferred to 
v. 9, where they are much more apposite. 


The Egyptians thirsted “unlike the just” 
(a Jitotes for “in a worse manner than the 
Hebrews”). The writer thinks himself 
authorised to make the assertion because 
the thirst of the Israelites was not mocked 
by the “miry blood” which tormented the 
Egyptians, and was terminated by the miracle 
of the stricken rock. There is no warrant 
in Scripture for this view. 


15. for the foolish devices of their wicked= 
ness.| St. Paul seems to have had this pas- 
sage in his thoughts when he wrote Rom. 1 
21, éparatw@Onaay ev tois Stadkoytopots 
avtév, Kal éoxotia6n 7 aovvetos a’T@y Kap- 
dia. Their iniquity déicia (Rom. i. 22) was 
the cause of their senseless imaginations. 
The writer has already said (i. 5) that “the 
holy spirit of discipline ... will remove from 
senseless devices” (ard Noytrpav aovveror). 

they worshipped serpents void of reason, and 
vile beasts.) xii. 24; xv. 18, 19. ‘“Epzera 
means “reptiles” in general, all creatures 
that creep, e.g. crocodiles, beetles, &c. Vulg., 
mutos serpentes. Ancient authors (Herod. ii. 
74; Clem. Alex. ‘ Paedag.’ I. il. 4, &c.) testify 
to Egyptian ophiolatry ; but both words in 
the Vulgate are wrong, for adoya means “ ir- 
rational” (2 Pet. ii. 12), and épera is not 
confined to “serpents.” The poetic word 
rendered “ beasts” (ky@Sada) means any kind 
of noxious, and especially poisonous, crea- 
tures (xvii. 9). EvreAjs, “ cheap,” “ vile,” oc- 
curs again at xv. 10. 

thou didst send.| xvi. 3, “ Thou didst send 
against them.” Vulg., iszisisti. 

of unreasonable beasts.| Frogs, flies, lice, 
locusts, in the various plagues (xvi. 9), to 
which the writer in xvii. 9 adds serpents, and 
Josephus (‘ Antt.’ ii, r4, § 3) unknown wild 
beasts. 


16. that wherewithal a man sinneth ... | 
In this verse the writer enunciates a remark- 
able moral law which is enshrined in the 
proverb— 


*“Per quod quis peccat, per idem punitur et 
idem.” 


There is undoubtedly in many cases a hideous 
resemblance between crime and punishment ; 


Var7.| 
same also shall he be punished. 


men suffer in a manner similar to that in 
which they have sinned. Sometimes the 
crime reproduces itself, and they become the 
victims of crime taught by their own bad 
examples. Sometimes the sin becomes itself 
the punishment, and in the form of destroying 
habits their vices, no longer pleasurable, be- 
come the instruments with which they are 
scourged. The engineer is 


‘* hoist with his own petard ;” 


and 
‘¢ Even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of the poisoned 
chalice 
To our own lips.” 


The writer seems to feel something of the 
delight of a moral discoverer in dwelling on 
this characteristic of judgment. See vv. 7, 
8; xil. 233 xvi. 13; xvii. 3; xviii. 6. While, 
however, we would give him due credit for 
his eloquence and insight, it must be admitted 
(1) that he dwells on this law of punishment 
with disproportionate emphasis; (2) that the 
law is liable to numerous exceptions. It is 
a still more serious objection to his method 
of handling the subject that he fails to develop 
the truth, that the resemblance of sins to 
their retribution is in the most striking and 
instructive instances due to the zormal cha- 
racter of punishment, working not by arbitrary 
inflictions, but by uniform consequences. He 
represents the plagues of Egypt as being 
inflicted with express reference to their affinity 
to Egyptian transgressions. He is perhaps 
partially entitled to this opinion, though no- 
thing is said about it in the Book of Exodus; 
but the retributive law which he is illustrating 
has a much more solemn significance when 
we see that it is not due to direct divine in- 
terference, but to the normal process by which 
the self-avenging power of sins, in their very 
commission, involves the germs of their own 
fatal consequences. 

It is a further objection to his method of 
treatment that he strains facts into accord- 
ance with his theories. For instance, in these 
verses he distinctly implies, and in xii. 23, 24 
expressly states, that the Egyptians were tor- 
mented with vermin because they worshipped 
vermin. This, however, was not true of the 
ancient Egyptians, who were of all nations in 
this respect the most scrupulously clean. 

We find more than one recognition of 
exact Nemesis in Scripture. The famous 
Lex talionis (Gen. ix. 6; Ex. xxi. 24, &c.) is 
pased upon it. Jacob the deceiver is himself 
deceived. “In the thing wherein they (the 
Egyptians) dealt proudly, God was above 
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ch. 12. £ wherewithal a man sinneth, by the 


o 


17 For thy Almighty hand, that 
made the world of matter without 


them,” Ex. xviii. 11. Adonizedek, who had 
cut off the thumbs and toes of 70 kings, has 
his own cut off (Judg. i. 6, 7). Agag’s 
sword has made many mothers childless, and 
his mother is made childless by the sword 
(1 Sam. xv. 23). David has sinned by 
treachery, adultery, and murder, and is 
punished by treachery, adultery, and mur- 
der. In Hab. ii. 6, by an ingenious “ taunt- 
ing proverb” the word for “ pledges ” means 
also “thick clay.” In Rev. xvi. 5, 6 the Angel 
cries, “‘ Thou art righteous, O Lord . . . be- 
cause Thou hast judged thus: for they have 
shed the blood of saints . . . and Thou hast 
given them blood to drink; for they are 
worthy.” 

In other scriptural allusions the law is 
explained as sometimes rising from example 
and the sense of human equity (Matt. vii. 2, 
“With what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again ;” Matt. xxvi. 52, “They 
that take the sword, shall perish with the 
sword ;” Jas. ii. 13, “ He shall have judgment 
without mercy, who shewed no mercy”): 
sometimes as due to the natural development 
of human crimes (Gal. vi. 7, “Be not de- 
ceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever 
aman soweth, that shall he reap ;’ Rom. ii. 2, 
“ We are sure that the judgment of God is 
according to truth”). 

The law is occasionally pointed out by 
other writers. Thus the Egyptians imagined 
that Cambyses died by the same dagger with 
which he had stabbed their Apis, and by a 
wound in the same spot (Herod. iii. 64). 
Josephus often alludes to analogous retribu- 
tions, as illustrated by the death of Herod 
the Great (‘ Antt.’ xvii. 6); by the misfor- 
tunes of Herod Antipas (‘ Antt.’ xviii. 5, § 2) 
and of Herod Agrippa (id. xix. 8, § 2); and 
by the compulsory circumcision, through 
disease, of Apion, who had derided circum- 
cision (‘c, Ap.’ li. 13); and, on a large scale, 
by the final miseries of the Jews (‘ Prolog. 
ad B. J.’). Philo narrates that an Alexandrian 
heathen who had sneered at the splendid 
present which the Lord of the world had 
made to Abraham and Sarah of the letters a 
and p, was punished with madness (‘De 
nomin. mutat.’ § 8). He dwells with satis- 
faction on the horrible death of Flaccus as 
suitable to a persecutor (‘Leg. ad Caium’). 
A similar theme is treated by Lactantius in 
‘De mortibus persecutoria.’ 

17. thy Almighty hand.| Interchangeable 
with “thy Almighty Word,” xvili. 15. 

that made the world of matter without 
form.| Rather, “even though it created the 
Universe (Kosmos) out of formless matter.” 
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form, wanted not means to send 
among them a multitude of bears, or 
fierce lions, 


The words dry and dopdos are both borrowed 
from the Platonists (Timaeus, p. 512). Plato 
does not himself indeed use the word vAn for 
“matter,” but it became common among his 
followers; and Diogenes Laertius (ili. 41) says 
that Plato set forth two principles of all things, 
God and Matter. The conception of the 
eternity of matter was fixed by the aphorism 
of Aristotle (‘Phys.’ i. 4, § 9) that “ nothing 
can be made out of nothing.” At the same 
time Plato had already saved himself from 
appearing to /imit the creative power of God 
by denying to matter all conceivable accidents 
and speaking of it as invisible (Vulg. ex materia 
invisd here) and infinitely plastic (Timaeus, 
p. 51 a). According to Timaeus Locrius (in 
whom the word vAzy in the sense of “ matter” 
first occurs), Matter, the mother of all visible 


-and perceptible things, is invisible, chaotic 


(apoppov), unformed (doynpdriorov), and 
receptive of any shape. Plutarch also calls it 
colourless (Tim. Locr. 94 a). It is the pas- 
sive and constituent principle of things (Diog. 
Laert. vii. 134). Philo adopts this termino- 
logy (‘De Vict. offer.” Opp. ii. 261; ‘De 
Mund. opif.’ 2), and adds other epithets de- 
scriptive of the substance in which 


** All form is formless, order orderless.”? 


“ Matter ” is the antithesis to “mind” (vods). 
Aristotle uses the phrase tAcxos apyn (‘ Part. 
An.’ i. 1, 20) and tAcky ovaia (‘ Metaph.’ iv. 
7.1). See Ueberweg, ‘ Hist. of Philos.’ i. 123, 
194, &C. 

Now, if Philo and Pseudo-Solomon meant 
to teach the eternity of matter, they are so 
far heretical; since the teaching of the Church 
has ever been that “God made all things of 
nothing,” or, at least, out of Himself. 

There can be no doubt that PAi/o believed 
in the eternity of matter, because he em- 
phatically repeats the aphorism of Aristotle 
(‘De incorrupt. Mundi,’ § 2),? and because 
he says that there are four causes of creation 
—the Agent (God, t¢’ 0d), the Instrument 
(the Logos, Sv od), the material cause (Mat- 
ter, An, €& od), and the final cause (the illus- 
tration of God’s goodness, 8’ 6). He no- 
where distinguishes—not even in his special 
tract on Creation (‘De Mundi opificio?)— 
between any jirst creation of matter and 


' He calls matter the wa@nrdv, and mind the 
Spacrhpioy airiov. He attempts to support his 
unscriptural notion by some fantastic allegorising 
of Laban and r& &onua in Gen. xxx. 42, See 
Siegfried, ‘ Philo,’ 230, 231. 

Gs ck TO yap ovdaup Bvros auhyavdy ori 
yeverOar Tt. He seems to contradict himself in 
‘De Somn,’ i. § 13. 
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18 Or unknown wild beasts, full 
of rage, newly created, breathing out 
either a fiery vapour, or filthy scents 


second creation of the Kosmos,’ but regards 
creation as a ceaseless act.’ ; 

On the other hand, commentators, both 
Romanist and Protestant, have been anxious 
to defend the orthodoxy of the writer of this 
book. As far as the present verse is con- 
cerned he may merely have meant to refer to 
Gen. i. 2, and vAn dpopdos may be only a 
classic and philosophical equivalent for the 
“without form and void” (373) 47N), 


which the LXX. render by ddparos kai 
dkarackevactos. Out of this “vast abyss” 
God created the xkécyos or orderly disposi- 
tion of the universe (v. 20). St. Augustine 
takes this to have been the writer’s meaning, 
but it cannot be regarded as certain. Kiibel 
(‘ Stud. u. Krit.’ iv. 698) refers to ix. 1, xil. 
9, as indicating that the writer here only 
alludes to the secondary creation of order out 
of chaos; but the references are very far from 
decisive. 

wanted not means.] In vv. 17-23 he shews 
what God might have done in the exercise of 
His Almighty power; but he adds (23-26) 
that God did not adopt these means because 
of His love for all. With the expression ovx 
nope, ‘lacked not means,” comp. Xil. 9; 
LXX. 1x Sam. xiv. 6; 2 Chron-xiv. £1. 

a multitude of bears, or fierce lions.| The 
writer is not here thinking of any beast 
worship, which in some ages prevailed in 
some parts of Egypt (e.g. the worship of lions 
at Leontopolis), but is only saying that if it 
had been God's object to destroy them, He 
might have sent against them as many bears 
and lions as He did send flies and locusts. 
The passage is probably a reminiscence of 
Philo (‘ Vit. Mos.’ 1, 19), who says that, since 
God only wished to admonish (vovdereiv) the 
Egyptians, He did not send “ bears and lions 
and panthers,’ but only minute and con- 
temptible insects. The Jews were fond of 
illustrating God’s power to overthrow His 
enemies by the ‘smallest creatures. This is 
the point of the famous story about the gnat 
which crept up the nostril of Titus and grew 
in his brain (‘ Gittin” f. 56. 2). The Israel- 
ites are threatened with wild beasts in Lev. 
XXvi. 22; and “the noisome beast ” is among 
God’s four sore judgments in Ezek. xiv. 21. 


1 °RE éxelyns yap (Ans) mav7’ eyéevyncen 6 Beds, 
ovk epamtduevos avTds* ot yap hy Oéuis aarelpov 
kal mepupuévns tans wWavew Toy Dyuova kal 
Makdpwy, GAAG Tals Gowudtos Suvdueow .. . 
katexpnoaro, ‘De Victim. offer.’ 13. Comp. 
‘De Plantat.’ 1; ‘De Cherub.’ 35 ; ‘De Mund. 
opif.’ 2. 

* mavera: yap ovdémote moiay & Oeds. ‘Leg, 


Allegg.’ i. 3. 


v. I9—22.] WISDOM OF SOLOMON. XI. 
of scattered smoke, or shooting hor- 
rible sparkles out of their eyes: 

19 Whereof not only the harm 
might. dispatch them at once, but 
also the terrible sight utterly destroy 
them. 

20 Yea, and without these might 
they have fallen down with one blast, 
being persecuted of vengeance, and 
scattered abroad through the breath 


of thy power: but thou hast ordered 
all things in measure and number and 
weight. 

21 For thou canst shew thy great 
strength at all times when thou wilt ; 
and who may withstand the power 
of thine arm? 

22 For the whole world before « Isai. 4o. 
theehis~? asta; “little grain. of the?* 


Or, Zittle 
balance, yea, as a drop of the morn- weigae. 


>. 


18. unknown wild beasts, full of rage, newly 
created.| Josephus (‘ Antt.’ il. 14, § 3), fol- 
lowing some different legend, says that 
God did fill Egypt full of all sorts of wild 
beasts, of kinds that had never been seen 
before. Some render Ovyod mAnpecs “full of 
venom,” and Oujos has this meaning in some 
passages of the LXX. (Deut. xxxii. 33; Ps. 
lvii. 4; Amos vi. 12; Heb. wn). But it is 
better to retain the common meaning of 
“rage,” as In Vil. 20; Xvi. 5. 

either.| ijrou. ‘The only other place in the 
Bible where the word occurs is Rom. vi. 16, 
where also it is used in the unclassical sense 
of “ either,” followed by 7), “ or.” 


or filthy scents of scattered smoke.] ‘The 
better reading is Ackuwpevous (Vulg., aut fumi 
odorem proferentes), “frothing forth” (lit., 
“winnowing,” “scattering like chaff”), “a 
roar of smoke.” Bpdpos, “a roaring” (fremi- 
tus), is sometimes confused with Bpapos, “a 
stench,” as in Joel ii. 20, dvaBjoerae 6 Bpdpos 
atvrov. There is no sufficient reason for 
taking the word in that sense here. “A roar 
of smoke” is one of the Aeschylean, lyrical 
expressions which the writer likes. Comp. 
Ovid. ‘Met, vii. 114, “ fumificisque locum 
mugitibus implent.” Comp. Job xli. 18, 20; 
XXXIX. 20. 

shooting.| Lit., “lightning.” Job xli. 19, 
“Out of his (Leviathan’s) mouth go burning 
lamps, and sparks of fire leap out ;” éd. 21, 
“ His breath kindleth coals, and a flame goeth 
out of his mouth.” 


19. but also the terrible sight.] Rather, 
“but even the sight (was able) to destroy, by 
terrifying them.” The fabled basilisk was 
able to kill by a glance. 

“* As the basilicok sleth folk 
By venime of his sight.” 
CHAUCER, Parson’s Tale. 

“ So soon kills not the basilisk with sight.” 

GREENE. 
<¢ Make me not like the sighted basilisk. 

I’ve looked on thousands who have sped the 

better 

By my regard, but killed none so.” é 

SHAKSPEARE, Winter's Tale, i. 2. 


The basilisk is the “ cockatrice ” (Isiphoni) of 


Is, xi. 8; Jer. viii. 17. The cockatrice is also 
said to kill by a glance :— 


‘* That bare vowel Z shall poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice.” 
Rom. and Jul, iii. 2. 


Comp.: ‘ Twelfth Night, iii. 4, &c. The 
word is a corruption of cocodrillo, crocodile. 


20. with one blast.| As Sennacherib and 
his host were destroyed (2'K. xix. 7). 


being persecuted of wvengeance.| Rather, 
“being chased, or pursued, by Justice.” This 
notion of Vengeance dogging the heels of 
crime, like a hound upon the scent, is com- 
mon in all literature. ‘Some men’s sins are 
‘open, going before to judgment, and some they 
follow after” (1 Tim. v. 24); Acts xxviii. 4, 
“whom vengeance (7 dcky) suffereth not to 
live.” 


‘Vengeance, thy fiery wing, their race pursued.” 
HEBER. 
through the breath of thy power.] Chap. v. 
233; Job iv. 9. 
thou hast ordered.| Rather, “Thou or- 
deredst” (i.e., at Creation). 


in measure and number and weight.| Comp. 
4 Esdr. iv. 36, 37. The true and valuable 
meaning of the clause is that God did not 
create these leviathans, and basilisks, and 
strange monsters, because He loves the or- 
dered regularity of the kosmos (Job xxviii. 
24-27; Is. xl. 12). In such passages we see 
the early conceptions of a Realm of Law. 
Further, God’s mercy proportioned the means 
of punishment to the desired ends (Job xxxi. 
6, “‘Let me be weighed in an even balance ;” 
Is. xxviii. 17, the “line” and “ plummet” of 
judgment). Another reason is given in ww. 
23-26. 

21. thou’ canst shew... at all times.) 
There was no immediate necessity therefore 
for any abnormally supernatural, intervention. 


22. the whole world.| 2 Macc. viii. 18, 
“who at a beck can cast down... all the 
world.” 

as a little grain of the balance.| Lit., “a 
speck out of the scales.” Comp. Is. xl. 15 
(LXX.) pom) (vyov. ‘Pom? properly means the 
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ing dew that falleth down upon the 
earth, 

23 But thou hast mercy upon all ; 
for thou canst do all things, and 
winkest at the sins of men, because 
they should amend. 

24 For thou lovest all the things 
that are, and abhorrest nothing 
which thou hast made: for never 
wouldest thou have made any thing, 
if thou hadst hated it. 

25 And how could any thing have 
endured, if it had not been thy will? 


WISDOM OF SOLOMON. XI. XII 


|v. 23—I. 


or been preserved, if not called by 
thee? 

26 But ‘thou sparest all: for they ‘oh 
are thine, O Lord, thou lover of © 
souls. 


CHAPTER XII. 


2 God did not destroy those of Canaan all 
once. 12 If he had done so, who could controut 
him? 19 But by sparing them he taught us. 
27 They were punished with their gods. 


OR thine incorruptible Spirit is 
in all things. 


trembling dip, or inclination of the scales, but 
is here used for the tiniest grain that can cause 
the scales to dip if taken out or put in. 

as a drop of the morning dew.| ‘The morn- 
ing dewdrop is the very type of evanescence: 
Hos. vi. 45 xiii. 3. 

23. But thou hast mercy ...] Ecclus. xviii. 
13. God’s omnipotence and man’s utter 
feebleness are mentioned as the grounds of 
God’s mercy, as in xii. 16, 18. From this is 
taken the beginning of the fine collect, “O 
God, who declarest Thine Almighty power, 
most chiefly by shewing mercy and pity.” 
“Tt is an attribute of God himself, 

And earthly power doth then shew likest 

God’s 
When Mercy seasons Justice.” 


winkest at the sins of men, because they should 
amend.|  Lit., “overlookest men’s sins for 
repentance,” xii. 10. The same curious 
English phrase is used in Acts xvii. 30, which 
is closely parallel to this: ‘‘ The times of this 
ignorance God winked at (irepiday), but now 
commandeth all men everywhere to repent 
(peravoew).” For the thought see Rom. il. 4; 
2 Pet. ili. 9. With the phrase compare also 
Ecclus. xxvili. 7, ‘wink at (mapide) ignorance ;” 
xxx. 11, ‘wink not at his follies.” 


“*But we must give each other leave, and wink 
at either’s war.”—CHAPMAN, J/. iv. 66. 


“* Because they should amend” is old English 
for ‘in order that.” 


24. For thou lovest all the things that are.] 
We may be grateful to the writer for the 
beautiful thoughts of this and the following 
verses without stopping to inquire how he 
co-ordinated them with the uncompromising 
severity expressed in such passages as wv. 
10-13, v. 17-23, &c. He here agrees with 
Philo, who in many passages speaks of 
“ goodness,” ze. “ kindness,” as the final cause 
of all creation (‘De opif. Mundi,’ § 6; ‘De 
Cherub.’ § 35 ; ‘De sacrif. Abel.’ § 15, &c.). 

abhorrest nothing which thou hast made.] 


Referred to in our Collect for Ash Wednes- 
day. 

25. how could anything have endured.| Love 
is the law of God’s providence no less than of 
His creative power. 


if not called by thee.| Namely, “ called into 
being.” The expression is a Hebraism, 
xadeiv being used like 87) in the senses both 
of “calling” and “ creating ” (Rom. iv. 17). 


26. thou sparest all: for they are thine.| 
“His tender mercy is over all his works” 
(Ps. cxlv. 9). 


O Lord, thou lover of souls.| Aéomora pido- 
Wye. This is an exquisite and original ex- 
pression. In classical Greek @utdyvyos means 
“Joving life,” i.e. cowardly. (Comp. John xii. 
25.) It is here used in the sense that God 
‘““Joveth not the death of a sinner,” i. 13. The 
epithet may have been suggested by Ezek. 
xviil. 4, “* Behold all souls are mine.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


The reason why God spares all (1). 
Hence He gave gradual warning punishments 
even to the guilty Canaanites (2-8); not 
from want of power, or fear of consequence, 
since He is Almighty (9-14), but because 
His power is the basis of His justice and 
mercy (15-18); and because He desired to 
teach us mercy and to inspire hope (19), and 
to point the contrast of the yet greater mercy 
which He shews to His children (20-22). 
Hence even the plagues of Egypt had a mer- 
ciful design. 

The reader can hardly fail to observe that 
throughout the chapter the writer seems to 
be on the very verge of flagrant self-contra- 
diction. He has just uttered the most noble 
thoughts about the love and mercy and uni- 
versal care of God for all, and he continues at 
intervals to touch on this thought; yet his 
Jewish nationality constantly leads him to 
express sentiments of so fierce a satisfaction 
respecting those whom he regards as the 


v. 2—4.| 


2 Therefore chastenest thou them 
by little and little that offend, and 
warnest them by putting them in 
remembrance wherein they have 
offended, that leaving their wicked- 


ness they may believe on thee, O 
Lord. 


WISDOM OF SOLOMON. XII. 


3 For it was thy will to destroy 
by the hands of our fathers both 
those 'old inhabitants of thy holy ! 
land, 

4 Whom thou hatedst for doing 
most odious works of 'witchcrafts, ! 
and wicked sacrifices ; 
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Or, 


ancient. 


Or, 


sorcerics, 


enemies of God and Israel, as to be scarcely 
reconcilable with the catholicity of his higher 
generalisations respecting the nature of God. 
Wesee, throughout, the conflict of Hellenistic 
thought and Hebraic prepossessions, and the 
writer’s apparent inconsistencies are the more 
excusable, because he is dealing with the 
nature and purposes of God as exhibited in 
dealings which we understand so imperfectly 
that the conclusions which we draw from 
them can only be regarded as partial and 
relative. 


1. For thine incorruptible Spirit is in all 
things.| As this clause gives an explanation of 
the sense in which “‘all things are God’s,” it 
might more conveniently be added to the last 
chapter. The Vulg. paraphrases it, O quam 
bonus et suavis est, Domine, spiritus tuus in 
omnibus. ‘This seems to point to a reading 
ayaOoy (for &pOaprov), which is found in the 
Syriac and Arabic versions, but is otherwise 
without authority, and gives a weaker sense. 
Since God’s Spirit is “incorruptible,” men 
may grieve that Spirit and desecrate its 
temple, but never wholly lose it. “In all 
things” includes “in all men.” Tdvrev (xi. 
26) and zaou in this verse are neuter, as is 
proved by xi. 24. The writer, in his Alex- 
andrian fashion, no doubt regarded as prac- 
tically identical the Stoic conception of an 
anima mundi (to which his words seem to 
point in i. 7; vii. 24; vill. 7), and the scriptural 
conception of the life of man as being depen- 
dent on the Spirit of God (Gen. vi. 3; Job 
Xxxli. 8, xxxiv, 143; Ps. civ. 30; Eccles. xii. 7). 
He says, indeed, that “ Wisdom,” which he 
uses interchangeably with “the Spirit of God,” 
cannot dwell in sinful bodies or guilty souls 
(i. 3-5); but even in these he supposes a certain 
unalterable indwelling of Divine forces. 

2. Therefore.| God’s mercy, and the imma- 
nence of His Spirit in all things, explain the 
merciful gradualness of His punishments. 

chastenest thou.| édéyxes, i. 3. Vulg., 
corripis. 

them... that offend.| mapamimrovras, Vi. y. 

by little and little] kar ddiyoy (Vulg., 
partibus) ; like the classical kara Bpaxv. But 
for His mercy God might have annihilated 
sinners at one stroke (wv. 9, xi. 20). 

warnest them.| In xi. to the writer has 
said that while God warned and tested the 


Israelites (vovderav €dSoxiacas) as a Father, 
He judged and condemned (karadixdlov 
e€ntaoas) the Egyptians as a severe king. 
Since he proceeds to speak of the abomina- 
tions of the old Canaanites, which were in 
every sense much worse than those of the 
Egyptians, his language involves a self-con- 
tradiction. Doubtless he would have been 
able to offer some sort of explanation of this 
inconsistency, but a more careful and less 
rhetorical writer, even if he were constantly 
struggling in the opposite currents of philo- 
sophy and Judaism, would hardly have left 
these contradictions side by side. 


wherein.| év ois, i.e. of the things wherein. 


that leaving their wickedness they may believe 
on thee.| The writer is not here entering into 
theological considerations, and it is hardly 
fair to say that he considers punishment as 
the cause of repentance and faith. He meant 
no more than Isaiah, when he said (xxvi. 9), 
“When Thy judgments are in the earth, the 
inhabitants of the world will learn righteous- 
ness.” The “belief” of which he speaks 
(though expressed by morevewy emt oé, Acts 
ix. 42; Rom. iv. 5) means no more than the 
acknowledgment of God mentioned in w. 27. 
Still we may agree with Grimm inthe remark 
that the verse could hardly have been written 
by a Christian. 


3. it was thy will todestroy.| Inthe Greek 
these words are in v. 6; the intermediate 
words in vv. 4, 5, 6, being parenthetical. 


by the hands of our fathers.| The extermi- 
nation may be attributed either to man or 
to God (Ex. xxiii. 33; Numb. xxxiii. 52). 

those old inhabitants.| The tribes of Canaan. 


of thy holy land.| We find the same ex- 
pression in 2 Macc. i. 7. The name “ the 
Holy Land” does not occur in either Testa- 
ment, though we have “the Holy Mountain,” 
“holy cities,” “holy Jerusalem,” &c. This 
is the earliest trace of the famous designa- 
tion. 


4. Whom thou hatedst.| The expression 
must of course be understood not only an- 
thropologically, but popularly. The writer’s 
impetuous particularism leads him into ex- 
pressions which do not cohere. He here 
speaks of God Aating the Canaanites, though 
he has just said (xi. 24) that God “ Joveth all 
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ACW eaXAs 
23. 


5 And also *those merciless mur- 
derers of children, and devourers of 
man’s flesh, and the feasts of blood, 

6 With their priests out of the 


WISDOM OF SOLOMON. XII. 


[v. 5—7. 


midst of their idolatrous crew, and 


the parents, ?that killed with their ¢ Deu 


12. 31. 


own hands souls destitute of help: 
7 That the land, which thou 


things that are.” Wad he been writing more 
calmly and accurately, he would have probably 
tried to draw some distinction between sin- 
ners and their sins (v. 8), though in general 
language this is often left unnoticed (Ps. v.6, 7, 
“The Lord abhorreth the bloody and deceit- 
ful man”’). 


of witchcrafts.| pappaxerav. The word fap- 
pakeia properly means “ incantation by means 
of drugs ” (Vulg., per medicamina), but is used 
by the LXX. to express all kinds of sorcery, 
DEW, praestigiae (Ex. vii. 113 Isa. xlvii. 9, 
&c.). On the crimes of the Canaanites, see 
Deut. xviii. 11-14. 


wicked sacrifices.| Rather, unholy (dyvo- 
gious) rites of all kinds; rites which offend 
against the Majesty of God. Such rites 
formed the main part of the worship of Ba- 
alim and Asherah., 


5. murderers of children.| Comp. xiv. 23. 
The accusative depends on “hating ” (uuo7- 
gas). The allusion is to the Ammonite 
worship of 


““ Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears ; 
Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels 
loud, 

Their children’s cries unheard, that passed 
through fire 

To his grim idol.” 


See Lev. xx. 2; Ps. cvi. 37 (“they sacrificed 
their sons and their daughters unto devils”); 
Ezek. xvi. 20, &c. The same horrors, which 
have their guilty root in depraved instincts, 
sometimes occurred in the worship of Baal 
Clersxixcys)): 

and devourers of man’s flesh, and the feasts 
of blood.| It is impossible to be sure of the 
reading here. The Vatican MS., which is 
the best, reads kal omAayyvopdyeov avOperivey 
capk@y Ooivay kai aiuaros, “ and (hating) the 
banquet of entrail-devourers of human flesh, 
and of blood.” Vulg., et comestores viscerum 
hominum et devoratores sanguinis. Possibly 
they read omdayyvopayous. The word is 
very rare, but occurs in Plutarch (‘de Fluv.’ 
V. 3, U0 oA. derod). SmAdyyva is specially 
used of sacrifices (see 2 Macc. vi. 7). The 
writer here accuses the Canaanites of canni- 
balism. The charge is unsupported, and is 
supremely improbable. Moloch - worship 
(Deut. xii, 31) was not cannibalistic. 


6. With their priests out of the midst of 
their idolatrous crew.] The MSS. are here 
hopelessly confused, and the corruption must 


have sprung from the rarity of the expressions 
used and the difficulty of understanding 
them. The text. rec. has €x pécov pvota- 
Oeias cov, and the Vulg. a medio sacramento 
tuo. ‘The variations of the MSS. are within 
sufficiently narrow limits to shew that the 
true reading must have been something like 
this, but the cov is meaningless, and there is 
no such word as either puord@ns or puora- 
6eia, though Hesychius says that puoraéns 
meant “a guild of augurs.” It would be 
useless to enter into the many conjectures 
which have been made by the editors, because 
most of them are either extremely improbable 
or entirely untenable. The original reading 
may have been ék pécov potas Oracou, “in- © 
itiated worshippers from the mid religious 
rout” (Fritzsche), or €k puocous pvoras O:dcou, 
“ initiated worshippers from the abomination 
of the religious rout” (Grimm). The latter 
reading is the more probable, because (1) 
pucos is one of the rare, poetic, Aeschylean 
words which the writer likes; (2) the double 
genitive may have seemed harsh to the copy- 
ists, and may therefore have been altered ; and 
(3) some MSS. have exuucoupvotadecagov (Va- 
tican, a sec. manu). The word @iacos origin- 
ally meant a Bacchanalian choir of Moenads ; 
and it suits the orgiastic priesthoods and 
votaries of the wild Phoenician nature wor- 
ships. Another possible conjecture is éxyvcous 
pvoras Odcov, “initiates of the abominable 
rout.” The writer may have heard or in- 
vented the adjective éexuuons. 


__ that killed with their own hands.| ‘This is 
the proper meaning of avdévras, but the word 
is also used in wider and more general senses 
(Aesch. ‘Eum.’ 212; Eur. ‘ Andr.’ 172); so 
that the writer may merely mean “ parent- 
murderers of helpless souls,” in the sense that 
they authorised the sacrifice of their children 
(vw. 5). The priests kept these matters in 
their own hands. The “helplessness” of the 
lives thus sacrificed enhances the pity and 
horror of the crime. Comp. Ps. cvi. 37, 38; 
Jer. vil. 31. 


7. the land which thou esteemedst above all 
other.| The Jews had many sayings in 
honour of Judea and Jerusalem. They 
thought that Jerusalem was the central point, 
as well as “the joy,” of the whole earth. 
“ Jerusalem is the light of the world ” (‘ Bere- 
shith Rabba,’ § 59). ‘He who traverses so 
much as four ells in the land of Israel is sure 
of everlasting life ” (‘ Kethuboth, f. 111. 1). Its 
ten special excellences are extolled in ‘ Bava 
Kama, f. 82. 1. 


WS —i11.] 


esteemedst above all other, might 


OF in. keceive a worthy 'colony of God’s 
abitance. children. 
8 Nevertheless even those thou 

sparedst as men, and didst send 
Exea  ¢ wasps, forerunners of thine host, to 
eu. 7 destroy them by little and little. 
ash. 24. g Not that thou wast unable to 
Ze 


bring the ungodly under the hand of 
the righteous in battle, or to destroy 
them at once with cruel beasts, or 
with one rough word: 


aworthy colony.| ‘The word “colony” (dzro:- 
kiav) is not what we should expect, since the 
Jews regarded Palestine as their native land. 
‘The land of exile was called drokia, and ‘the 
children of the captivity” are called viol ris 
drrotkias, Esth. i. 11, &c. In Jer. xxix. 1, the 
prophet’s letter to the exiles is called éemuarodny 
77 dmotxia. Hence the marginal suggestion, 
“ or new inhabitance” (Vulg., peregrinationem). 
Perhaps the writer used it by mistake for éro:- 
kia, a settlement,” or mapockia, “a sojourn- 
ing,” since the latter word is sometimes used 
in a spiritual sense (1 Pet.i. 17). ‘A holy 
colony ” would be “ worthy ” of a holy land. 


of God’s children.| Comp. xi. Io. 


8. thou sparedst as men.| The word “men” 
points to the weakness and moral frailty of 
men, whom God spares as “ remembering 
that they are but dust,” Ps. Ixxviii. 39. 


wasps.| Ex. xxiii. 28, “I will send hornets 
before thee, which shall drive out the Hittite, 
&c., from before thee. I will not drive them 
out from before thee in one year, lest the land 
become desolate, and the beast of the field 
multiply against thee. By little and little 
I will drive them out from before thee, until 
thou be increased and inherit the land.” 
Comp. Deut. vii. 20; Josh. xxiv. 12. Philo 
understood the expression literally (‘De proem. 
et poen.,’ Opp. ii. 423), and there can be little 
doubt that it alludes to the weakening or 
depopulation of parts of Canaan by swarms 
of hornets—a circumstance by no means 
unprecedented in Eastern history. See 
Aelian, xi. 28, xvii. 35; Ammian. Marc. 
xxiv. 8; Bochart, ‘Hieroz.’ iii. 407. That 
hornets were common in Palestine we see 
from the name Zoreah (Josh. xv. 33). Those 
who, with St. Augustine, take “hornets” to 
mean “ aculei timoris” (‘Qu. in Exod.’ il. 93) 
refer to Deut. i. 44, “‘The Amorites... 
chased you, as bees do” (comp. Ps. cxviii. 12), 
and quote the analogous metaphorical use of 
the word gadfly (oestrus) by classical writers. 


by little and little] kara Bpaxd. Ex. 
XXili, 30, Kara puxpoy puxpdy. See note on 
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10 But executing thy judgments 
upon them by little and little, thou 
gavest them place of repentance, not 
being ignorant that they were a 
naughty generation, and that their 
malice was bred in them, and that 
their cogitation would never be 
changed. 


11 For it was a “cursed seed from @ Gen. 9. 


the beginning; neither didst thou 


for fear of any man give them pardon 
for those things wherein they sinned. 


v. 2. The reason assigned by the writer— 
that the Canaanites might not be destroyed 
at once, and so might have time for repent- 
ance—is doubtless a legitimate inference, 
though it is not the one assigned in Ex. 
XXxiil. 30. 

9. Not that thou wast unable.) 
Tay. Comp. ove nmdpet, Xi. 17. 

in battle.| év wapara&e., by fighting ene- 
mies face to face, Judith i. 6. The thought 
of the verse is only a repetition of xi. 17-23. 


> > 
ovkK aduva- 


at once.| wd’ &; comp. xvill. 19. mpds 
play porny, XViil. 12. 

rough.| dmorépm. See note onv. 20, 22 (the 
word is a favourite one with the writer) ; 
Wh A 28h HOH ean wih. 

10. thou gavest.] Rather, “Thou wert 
giving ” (imperfect). 

place of repentance.| The same phrase, 
which corresponds to the Latin /Jocus poeni- 
tentiae (though not in the common sense in 
which those words are used), is found in 
Heb. xii. 17. Comp. Rom. xii. 19; Eph. iv. 27. 

not being ignorant.| ‘The writer is fond of 
this /itotes: xviii. 19; comp. 2 Cor. ii. 11. 


that they were a naughty generation.| Lit., 
“that their birth was evil” (comp. iil. 12, 13). 


and that their malice was bred in them.| 
Their wickedness (kaxia) was not an exotic, 
but indigenous. It was commonly discussed 
in the schools of philosophy ‘“ whether virtue 
was a thing innate (€uvroy) or acquired 
(Sidakrov).” In Jas. i. 21 the word is used in 
the sense of “implanted” or “engrafted,” 
which the context (wv. 11) shews to be here 
inadmissible. ‘To talk here of ‘‘ the doctrine 
of original sin” is an anachronism. 


1l. a cursed seed from the beginning.| ‘The 
allusion is to the curse of Canaan (Gen. ix. 
25). It is hard to see how the writer recon- 
ciles the thought of an hereditary curse pro- 
ducing innate wickedness with the doctrine 
of God’s love for all (xi. 24). Perhaps he 
would have distinguished between predes- 
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12 For who shall say, ¢ What hast 
thou done? or who shall withstand 
thy judgment? or who shall accuse 
thee for the nations that perish, 
whom thou hast made? or who 


[v. 12—17. 


be able to set his face against thee 
for any whom thou hast punished, 

15 Forsomuch then as thou art 
righteous thyself, thou orderest all 
things righteously : thinking it not * Jo 


10r,7 shall come to stand ‘against thee, agreeable with thy power to con- 
presence. to be | revenged for the unrighteous demn him that hath not deserved to 
PCa men? be punished. 

revenger. 


13 For neither is there any God 


16 For thy power is the beginning 
‘ch.6.7. but thou that /careth for all, to 


of righteousness, and * because thou *h. 


eee * whom thou mightest shew that thy 
judgment is not unright, 
14 Neither shall king or tyrant 


art the Lord of all, it maketh thee “a 
to be gracious unto all, 
17 For when men will not believe 


tination and prescience (xix. 1); or would 
have left the antinomy as irreconcilable, while 
at the same time he pointed out that room 
was left for individual amendment (wv. 20), 
and even for individual salvation (Josh. ii. 1; 
Heb. xi. 31; Jas. ii. 25). 

Sor fear of any man.| ‘The exact nature of 
the fear—whether of the consequences of 
rebellion against God, or of man’s judgments 
respecting God’s actions—is left undefined. 


pardon.| Lit., “fearlessness,” ‘“ security.” 
The meaning is not that God gave them 
permission to sin (a6. rod duapravery, veniam, 
licentiam peccandi). ‘The sense is not clear, 
but seems to be that God did not, out of fear 
of any one, pardon them for their offences. 
(Vulg., Nec timens aliquem veniam dabas 
peccatis illorum.) 


12. For who shall say.| How can God 
fear any one when there are none to resist 
His will? xi. 21; Job ix. 12; Is. xlv.9; Rom. 
iX. 20. 

for the nations that perish, whom thou hast 
made.) ‘This is an appeal to God’s irresis- 
tible power as closing all questions, and is 
analogous to the lesson deduced from the 
potter and the clay (Jer. xix. r-ro). It must, 
however, be borne in mind that the argument 
is merely tyrannical and immoral unless it be 
assumed from the very idea of the nature of 
God, that Jecause His power is Almighty, 
therefore also His mercy is infinite. The 
appeal, “ Nay, but who art thou, O man, that 
disputest with God?” (Rom. ix. 20,) is valid 
as an appeal to trustful submission in those 
who know God’s goodness to be unbounded, 
but could never be a defence for arbitrary 
tyranny. Here the appeal is somewhat 
harshly emphasised, but in the next verse the 
writer shews that he desires to form a real 
Theodicaea, and not merely to silence inquiry. 


to stand against thee.|. This (and not the 
marginal “in thy presence;” Vulg., ix tuo 
conspectu) is the correct rendering of eis 
KaTaOTaOLly GOL. 


13. For neither is there any God but thou.| 
There is no other God to be an avenger of 
the unrighteous whom Thou destroyest ; and 
man has no power to intervene. 


to whom thou mightest shew.| Rather, “ so 
that (in the later consecutive force of iva) 
thou mightest shew.” Were there any 
other God in existence, Thou mightest then 
have proved to such a god the righteousness 
of Thy dealings. 


14. to set his face against thee.| Lit., “to 
look thee in the face” (comp. Acts xxvii. 15), 
and so “to resist.” Ecclus, xix. 5, dyro- 
pOarpay ndovais. 

thou hast punished.| The Vulg. has perdi- 
disti; and that the writer would not have 
shrunk from dmedAécas is shewn by the 
dro\oAdray of v, 12. 


15. not agreeable with thy power.| Injus- 
tice is a thing alien from God’s sway (dvva- 
peas), because His strength (icxvs) is 
righteousness. 


16. For thy power.] It is a pity that the 
A. V. here follows the Vulg. in using the 
same word, “ power” (wvirtus), for dvvayis 
and icoyis. 

is the beginning of righteousness.| Rather, 
“the principle” or “ground” (dpy7)) of 
righteousness. In xiv. 27, dpyy and airia, 
“‘ cause,” are placed side by side. The writer 
says that God is righteous because He is 
strong. Josephus says (‘Antt.’ iv. 8, § 14) 
that God’s strength zs righteousness (rou 
Ccot icxts éore 7d Sikaov). Comp. xi. 23. 
The thought that lies at the basis of such 
remarks may be that man’s injustice is partly 
due to his feebleness and selfishness, and God 
being omnipotent has none of that bias to do 
wrong which springs from weakness. 

because thou art the Lord of all.| This is 
expressed in the original with beautiful 
energy: ‘‘Thy lordship over all makes Thee 
spare all.” 


17. when men will not believe.| amrrov- 


tom. 9. 


v. 18—22.] 


shewest thy strength, and among 
them that know it thou makest their 
boldness manifest. 

18 But thou, mastering thy power, 
tudgest with equity, and orderest us 
with great favour: for thou mayest 
use power when thou wilt. 

1g But by such works hast thou 
taught thy people that the just man 
should be merciful, and hast made 
thy children to be of a good hope 
that thou givest repentance for sins. 

20 For if thou didst punish the 
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eer that thou art of a 'full power, thou 


enemies of thy children, and the con- 
demned to death, with such delibera- 
tion, giving them time and place, 
whereby they might be delivered from 
their malice : 

21 With how great circumspection 
didst thou judge thine own sons, unto 
whose fathers thou hast sworn, and 
made covenants of good promises ? 

22 Therefore, whereas thou dost 
chasten us, thou scourgest our ene- 
mies a thousand times more, to the 
intent that, when we judge, we 
should carefully think of thy good- 


pevos. Lit., “ being disbelieved in.” Ex. v. 2, 
Pharaoh said, ‘“ Who is the Lord?” Comp. 
2 Kings xviii. 30-37. 

among them that know it.| év rots «iddct. 
The Vulg. has ovk eiddou (qui te nesciunt), 
following the Alexandrian MS. If with other 
MSS. and with St. Augustine (gui sciunt) we 
adopt the reading translated by the A. V., 
the allusion is to those who £now God’s will 
but do it not. 


18. But thou.| The word “but” (which 
is omitted by some MSS.) points to the 
contrast between God’s conduct and that of 
the bold tyrants to whom the writer has been 
alluding. 

mastering thy power.) A fine epigram- 
matic expression. God is a deomdrns (v. 16, 
xi. 26), but He “ despotises over His own 
strength,” so that it shall never be exercised 
unjustly. The Vulg., followed by St. Augus- 
tine, takes Sdeomdfwy as a substantive, and 
renders the words by Dominator virtutis ; 
but this is a much inferior sense. 

with equity.| év émetkeia, in mildness and 
reasonableness, 


19. that the just man should be merciful.] 
Rather, “‘a lover of mankind.” ‘The lesson 
of mercy is in this chapter historically based 
on the single circumstance that the plague of 
hornets was sent on the Canaanites before 
they fell victims to the exterminating wars of 
{srael. The writer seems to intimate a justifi- 
cation of the relentless severity practised by 
the Hebrews (wv. 3), on the ground that the 
milder initia] judgments of God produced no 
repentance. The word diAdvOpamor (see i. 6) 
implies cosmopolitan love for the race of 
man, and Gratz supposes (but with little 
probability) that it was meant as a defence 
against the charge that Jews hated all nations 
but themselves (Matt. v. 43 ; ‘“odium generis 
humani,” Tac. ‘ Hist.’ v. 5). 

thy children.| The writer constantly seems 
to fall back into the self-satisfied prejudice 


(see Lk. iii. 8) which made the Jews speak 
as if all mankind were created for their sake. 
Thus in Midrash ‘ Rabbah Esther’ we read 
that nine-tenths of Wisdom and the Law are 
in Israel; and passages of extravagant self- 
exaltation may be found in ‘Bava Bathra,’ 
f. 10. 2. Not only are Israelites regarded as 
“the dearly beloved” (Jer. xii. 7), but all 
Gentiles are no better than “asses” (‘ Bera- 
choth,’ f. 25. 2). But perhaps this chapter 
in its wordiness, its particularism, its anti- 
nomies, and its indistinctness, is—in spite of 
some beautiful thoughts and fine expressions 
—one of the least satisfactory parts of the 
book. 


20. condemned to death.|  oetdopévovs 
Oavaro. Vulg., debitos morti, to whom death 
was due. 


with such deliberation.| The A.V., like the 
Vulg., takes no notice of the words kai 
denoews, which are omitted in the Alex. and 
other MSS, Some MSS. have kat d:écwcas, 
and some MSS. of the Vulg. et diberasti ; 
but this reading is against the context. 
Aenoews gives no tolerable sense, for it 
cannot mean either “pity” or “ condescen- 
sion.” One MS. reads dcécews, “letting 
through” or “forbearance,” and this is very 
probably the true reading. If so, the rarity 
of the word, especially in this sense, may 
have led to its alteration and omission. 


and place.| Ie. opportunity. 


21. covenants of good promises.| Comp. 
2 Pet. i. 4, “‘ greatest and precious promises.” 


22. thou scourgest.| The contrast of pac- 
tryois with maidedov (comp. Prov. iii. 11), 
when nationally applied, can only be regarded 
as a misapprehension of God’s impartial love 
for all whom He has made. 


a thousand times more.| év puptdrnts, “in 
myriadness.” This expression does not occur 
elsewhere. 


when we judge.| Viz., our fellow-men. 
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ness, and when we ourselves are formed by that correction, wherein 

judged, we should look for mercy. he dallied with them, shall feel a 
23 Wherefore, whereas men have judgment worthy of God. 

lived dissolutely and unrighteously, 27 For, look, for what things they 


Eee tho hast tormented them with grudged, when they were punisheds 


lOr their own ‘abominations. that is, for them whom they thought 
abommine 24. ’For they went astray very far to be gods; [now] being punished 
tech. a, in the ways of error, and held them in them, when they saw it, they 
1. for gods, which even among_ the acknowledged him to be the true 
23. beasts of their enemies were despised, God, whom before they denied to 
being ‘deceived, as children of no know; and therefore came extreme 
understanding. damnation upon them. 
25 Therefore unto them, as to 
children without the use of reason, CHAPTER XIII. 
thou didst send a judgment to mock ; 
them 2 They were not excused that worshipped any of 
Gods works, 19 But most wretched are they 
26 But they that would not be re- that worship the works of men’s hands, 
when we...are judged.| Viz., by Thee. 26. by that correction, wherein he dallied 


23-27. A retrogression to the case of the #2 tem.] Two words in the original— 


Egyptians, and the reason why they were 7@yviots emriunoeas, “ with sportive correc- 
Seahesae iors tion ;” Vulg., /udibriis et increpationibus. The 


writer means that the first plagues of Egypt 
were but child’s play compared with the 
later ones. 


23. Wherefore.| Since our enemies are 
punished ten thousandfold more severely 
than we. 

whereas men have lived.) Rather, ‘‘ those 
unrighteous also who lived.” 


27. they grudged.| Rather, “they were in- 
dignant.” ‘Che meaning of this somewhat 
; : : ‘ awkwardly expressed sentence is, “ For bein 
_ dissolutely.|_ Lit., “in folly of life.” See punished & thos: things (wild ‘beasts, pe) 
Berg yllenL2 Xe Chap OM ue Ty which they deemed to be gods, in their case, 

with their own abominations.| ‘By means wherein they were indignant while suffering, 
of the abhorred things which they wor- they recognised the true God, seeing Him of 
shipped.” He is now referring to the Egyp- whom they used to deny that they knew 
tian animal-worship. Bdedvyyara is one of Him.” In other words, it was the punishment 
the words used by the LXX. for p5953_—sinflicted on their animal-gods which made 


and other terms of disgust which the Jews them most indignant amid their sufferings, 
gave to heathen idols (1 Sam. xv. 2; 1 K. and yet it was that very punishment which 


xxi. 26; Ezek. xxx. 13, &c.). “Against all forced on them the conviction of the true 
the gods of Egypt I will execute judgment” God. 
(Ex. xii. 12). acknowledged him to be the true God.| Ex. 
| 24. very far in the ways of error.| pa- Mead eh ees aera 
i kpérepoy. Grimm considers this to be an whom before they denied to know.| Comp. 
| hyperbole: “They wandered farther than XVl. 16; Ex. v. 2. 
Hi the ways of error.” ither rendering is extreme damnation.| Rather “ the extreme of 
i) tenable. their condemnation,” i.e. the last and severest 


Hi which even among the beasts of their enemies plagues, and destruction of their king and 
were despised.| Serpents, crocodiles, mon- host in the Red Sea (a Thess. ii. 16, pace 
keys, beetles, &c. The 16th satire of Ju- d€ en’ avrovs 1) opyi) eis TéXos). 


\ venal is one continuous strain of scorn came... upon them.| xvi. 4; Luke xxi. 
I against Egyptian worship. 26; Jas. v. 1, XC. 

\h _ being deceived, as children of no understand- 

I ing. | Rom. i. 19-25. The adverb dikny, CHAPTER XIII. 

th like,” occurs here alone in the Bible or 


The folly of idolatry; whether it consist 

Apocrypha. ina orn of God’s LEN (1-9), or of the 
25. to mock them.) Childish follies were works of men’s hands (10-19). 

chastised with childish punishment. The The writer is not unnaturally led to this 

words mavoiy—eumavypov travyviows are chosen digression concerning idolatry, because he 

for the sake of the paronomasia. has touched on the revolting worship both of 
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Se vain are all men by na- 2 But deemed either fire, or wind, ¢ Deut. 4. 
ture, who are ignorant of God, eas! 


or the swift air, or the circle of the ; 
Rom. 1. 


), 20. 


and *could not out of the good 
things that are seen know him that 
is: neither by considering the works 
did they acknowledge the work- 
master 5 


the Canaanites (xii. 3-6) and of the Egyptians 
(Ges xis 27). 

The Jews during the course of their history 
had been thrown into contact with various 
forms of idolatry. The noblest and most 
innocent form assumed by false worship was 
the Persian worship of the sun; the coarsest 
and most brutal was the demon-worship of the 
Canaanites. The Egyptians partly worshipped 
natural powers and partly images. The 
Greeks and Romans worshipped images, not 
as being divine things, but as the symbols of 
deities who were originally personifications 
of the forces of nature. The writer here 
divides idolaters into two classes: 1. Nature- 
worshippers; 2. Idol-worshippers; and, like 
Philo (‘De decal.’ §§ 12-15; ‘De monarch.’ 
i. §§ 1-3), he also alludes to animal-worship 
under a separate head (xii. 24; xv. 18, 19). 


1. vain.| Rather, “ foolish ;” paraddpoves, 
3 Mace. vi. 11. The folly of idolatry is 
touched upon in 2 K. xvii. 15; Rom. i. 21. 
Comp. Oedv paraiov, xv. 8; amo TovTay Tov 
paraiwy, Acts xiv. 15. 

Ly nature.| Man’s folly is not solely the 
result of bad teaching and extraneous in- 
Jiuences. It is not only adventitious but innate. 
See note on xii. Io. 


who are ignorant of God.| Lit., “to whom 
ignorance of God belonged.” ‘The world 
even by its wisdom knew not God,” 1 Cor. 
Lev2ike 

could not.| Lit., “had not strength.” 

out of the good things that are seen.| St. Paul 
argues that He who is invisible was yet seen 
by means of His works, and would have been 
seen by the heathen, but for a blindness partly 
voluntary and partly penal (Rom. i. 20-23; 
Acts xiv. 15-17). 

him that is.) The Eternal “I am”—0O dy 
—the Absolute Being, who alone can say, 
“J am, and there is none besides me” (Ex. 
ill. 14). 

neither... did they acknowledge.| eréyvocar, 
“they did not further know.” ‘They did not 
look through nature up to nature’s God. 

the workmaster.] Heb. xi. 10, “the arti- 
ficer.” See note on vii. 21. 

2. either fire.| The writer, if, as we have 
conjectured, he lived after the days of Ca- 
ligula, is very probably thinking of passages in 
which Philo identifies Grecian worship with 


Apoc.—Vol. I. 


stars, or the violent water, or the 
lights of heaven, to be the gods which 
govern the world. 

3 With whose beauty if they being 
delighted took them to be gods ; let 


a worship of the four elements (earth, air, 
fire, water) ; the sun, moon, planets, and stars. 
Thus fire was worshipped under the name 
of Hephaestus; air under the names of Hera, 
Aeolus, &c.; water as Poseidon, &c.; the 
sun as Apollo; the moon as Artemis; the 
earth as Demeter, &c. The worship of the 
sun was prominent at On (Heliopolis) in 
Egypt, and in Palestine at Beth-shemesh 
(House of the Sun). 


_ the swift air.] Like Spenser’s “the flit- 
ting skies” (Deane). 
the circle of the stars.| The starry vault of 
heaven which appears to revolve round the 
earth (Vulg:, gyrum stellarum). 
the violent water.| The stormy sea and 
rushing streams. 


the lights of heaven.| Aeschylus (Agam. 6) 
calls them 


Aapmpobs duvdoras éumpémoytas aidépt. 
(‘* Bright potentates set proudly in the sky.”) 


The words daornpes rod ovpavod, luminaria 
coeli, occur in LXX. Gen. i. 14 (comp. Phil. 
ii. 15, os pwornpes ev Koop). 

to be the gods which govern the world.| The 
word rpurdves kdopov might be taken also in 
the sense of Gen. i. 16, “the sun fo rule the 
day, and the lesser light to ru/e the night” 
(LXX. els apyas tis npépas k. Tr. d.), but they 
are rightly regarded here as being in apposi- 
tion to Jeovs. The Greeks worshipped the 
sun and moon under the names of Apollo and 
Artemis; the Shemites under the names of 
Baal and Ashtoreth; the Egyptians as Isis 
and Osiris. 

3. With whose beauty.| This reference to 
the beauty of the external world shews, as 
Gfrérer says (Philo, ii. 212), the trace of 
Hellenistic influences. The word kaddovy 
occursin the LXX. (Ps. xlvi. 4; Ixxviii. 7), but 
not in this sense or connexion. Neither kaos 
nor kaAdov7) occurs in the N. T. What im- 
pressed the Hebrew mind was not so much 
the beauty as the wonder and the power of 
creation (Job xxxvi.-xli.). It is only after 
contact with the Hellenic mind that we find 
in Jewish writers such passages as Ecclus. 
xliii. 9-11: “‘ The beauty of heayen, the glory 
of the stars, an ornament giving light... 
Look upon the rainbow . . . very beautiful 
it is in the brightness thereof.” 

Cyril (‘ Adv, Julian.”) quotes Plato as saying 


aes 
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them know how much better the 
Lord of them is: for the first author 
of beauty hath created them. 

4 But if they were astonished at 
their power and virtue, let them 
understand by them, how much 
mightier he is that made them. 


that we ought “from the beauty of things 
seen to mount up to the beauty of God;” and 
Plutarch (‘Plac. Philos.’ 3) tells us that from 
the beauty of the creature the Stoics inferred 
the moral beauty of the Divine character. 
Even among the Greeks, however, the sense 
of beauty in nature is rare and late. It appears 
markedly in the description of Colonos by 
Sophocles, but Plato has to apologise for the 
poetical description in ‘Phaedrus’ as due to 
the eccentric idiosyncrasy of Socrates, On 
this whole subject, see the admirable chap- 
ters in Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos.’ In modern 
times few have developed the argument here 
touched upon, but it has been finely set 
forth by the late Canon Mozley in his Sermon 
on Nature (‘Univ. Sermons,’ p. 138). He 
says: ‘‘ Nature has two great revelations,—thcat 
of use and that of beauty . .. The glory 
of nature in reality resides in the mind of 
man... It is obvious that the beauty of 
nature is necessary for the perfection of 
praise; and that the praise of the Creator 
must be essentially weakened without it.” 
“ But,” he adds, “‘no man can get a religion 
out of the beauty of nature. ‘The outer world, 
when idolised, spoiled men for the inward, 
and in anger they fell back upon a Manichean 
God who was lovely in nature and unjust in 
man.” 


them.| radra, “these things ;” not without 
that shade of contempt or depreciation often 
involved in the use of this demonstrative. 
The writer would teach the heathen “to 
climb by these sunbeams to the Father of 
Lights.” 


the first author.| yeveotdpyns (Vulg. gene- 
rator). ‘The word does not occur elsewhere 
in the LXX., the Apocrypha, or the N. T. 
Even in late Greek, the word used to express 
this meaning is yeydpyns, which is used by 
Philo and by Plutarch, 

the first author of beauty hath created them.] 
“The cypher (of beauty in the universe),” says 
Canon Mozley, “is not unintelligible; it lets 
out something. The Great Spirit, speaking 
by dumb representation to other spirits, inti- 
mates and signifies to them something about 
Himself; for if nature is symbolical, what it 
1s symbolical about must be its author.” 


4. But if they were astonished.| Lit. “being 
amazed” (understand “they thought them 
to be gods”), 
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[v. 4—6. 


5 °For by the greatness and beauty Rom 


of the creatures proportionably the 
maker of them is seen. 

6 But yet for this they are the less 
to be blamed: for they peradventure 
err, seeking God, and desirous to find 
him. 


at their power and virtue.| Here the 
author reverts to the notion about the uni- 
verse, which is mainly dwelt upon in the O. T 
The word rendered “virtue” is évépyecay, 
“ their active efficiency.” 


let them understand.| This verb (voety) ?s 
often used of the perception or apprehension 
of God: Rom. i. 20, ra yap ddpara avtov amo 
Kricews KOopov voovpeva Kabopara. Comp. 
Heb. xi. 3. 

how much mightier.| Lactantius (‘Instt.’ 
ii. 3, § 5) ends a similar argument with the 
words “quanto major quantoque mirabilior 
qui illa fecit ex nihilo.” 


5. by the greatness and beauty of the creatures. | 
This is the fundamental argument developed 
in Job xxxvii—xli. 

proportionably.| dvaddyes; Vulg., cognosci- 
biliter. ‘The adverb does not occur in the 
Bible (though we have dvadoyia, Rom. xii. 6). 
It means “conformably,” “relatively,” ac- 
cording to a due ratio” (ava Adyor). 

the maker of them.| 6 yeveotoupyés. The 
word is found once or twice in late Greek, 
but not in the LXX. or N. T. 


is seen.| The verb Oewpéw is used especially 
of mental, spiritual, and adoring vision (Rom. 
i. 20). ‘¢Ibeoria is the worship of heaven ” 
(Ruskin). 

6. But yet for this they are the less to be 
Llamed.| Although they ought to have looked 
from created things to the Creator, yet (6s) 
with reference to these aberrations (the wor- 
ship of the great forces of nature) the blame 
is small. Of all forms of idolatry that of the 
Persians—sun-worship and fire-worship—is 
the least reprehensible. 

for this.| The words (ént rovros) might 
also be rendered “in the case of these wor- 
shippers.” 


they peradventure err.| An excuse may, 
perhaps (raya, Rom. v. 7; Philem. 15), be 
made for their error. The “perhaps” im- 
plies a charitable doubt : if it be admissible to 
suppose that any can go astray who really are 
“seekers after God,” then a charitable allow- 
ance may be made for these. 


seeking God.] In their search for God, even 
in their wish to find Him, perhaps they them- 
selves follow some mistaken path, It is pos- 
sible to translate the whole clause in a very 


2 Rom. r. 


aI. 


Vv. 7—I0.] 


7 For being “conversant in his 


ee ceed. works they 'search him diligently, 


and believe their sight : because 
the things are beautiful that are 
seen. 

8 Howbeit neither are they to be 
pardoned. 

g For if they were able to know 


different sense, by making dXlyn pép us refer 
“to the case of the nature-worshippers,” and 
avrot to the seekers of true wisdom. The 
rendering would then be, “ But yet for this 
(or, in their case) there is little blame to 
them, for even they perchance err who (really) 
seek God, and wish to find Him.” If this 
had been the author’s meaning, he could 
hardly have failed to write of (yrotytes. Al- 
most every commentator (except Grimm and 
De Wette) has followed the Vulg. and the 
A. V. in understanding the passage as I have 
explained it. It may well be doubted whether 
the writer would have admitted that the 
lovers of true wisdom were liable to error in 
matters so important: on the other hand, the 
search of the heathen after God was a blind 
and groping search which often failed (Acts 
xvii. 27, (yreiv tov Oedv ei dpa ye Wdradhn- 
gevuy avrov kal evpoter). 


7. being conversant in his works.| They 
coxjine their attention foo much to the things 
seen; but while they are thorough (dvepev- 
v@o) in their physical researches, they con- 
tent themselves with external phenomena 
instead of looking beyond them (Heb. xi. 3). 


8. Howbeit neither are they to be pardoned. | 
Lit., “Yet again” (in spite of the excuses which 
may be made for them) “not even these” 
(much less the grosser idolaters of whom he 
proceeds to speak) “are pardonable.” Even 
these milder offenders are still, as St. Paul 
says, dvarrodoynrot (Rom. i. 20). For mddw 
6é, see Xvi. 23; 1 Cor. xii. 21. 


9. that they could aim at the world.| This 
rendering hardly explains itself. The “ that” 
(iva) is here not telic (“in order that”), but 
consecutive (“so as to”). The verb “to aim 
at” (croxd¢ecOa), which in classical Greek 
always takes a genitive, is here followed by an 
accusative, and means “ to explain,” “ success- 
fully to guess at.” Aiéva means the created 
world regarded in its temporal duration 
(Vulg., saeculum). ‘The meaning then is that 
“if they possessed sufficient intellectual power 
to enable them to infer the meaning of phe- 
nomena, how was it that they failed yet more 
speedily to draw the final inference?” 


sooner.] ‘The deduction of the final infer- 
ence—that God is greater than all His works 
—required no such lengthened toil as the 
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so much, that they could aim at the 
world ; how did they not sooner find 
out the Lord thereof ? 

10 But miserable are they, and in 
dead things is their hope, who called ¢ 
them gods, “which are the works of 


cl 


oF) 


ver. 18, 
A. IS. L7~ 


SURSe IIs. 


men’s hands, gold and silver, to shew 4 & 135. 
. I5. 
art in, and resemblances of beasts, or ~ 


study of science. He implies, therefore, that 
theirs was a moral failure or deficiency. 


10. But miserable are they.| He now turns 


from the folly of nature-worship to the deeper: 


baseness and wretchedness of image-worship. 
The line of thought followed in this passage 
(xiii. r0-xiv. 8) is found in many passages of 
Scripture (Deut. iv. 28; Ps. cxv. 4-8, cxxxv. 
15-18; Jer. ii. 26-28). It is this form of 
idolatry which is overwhelmed with so fierce 
a storm of sarcasm and indignation in the 
later chapters of Isaiah (xl.-xlvi.), See, too, 
Jer. il. x.; Ps. cxv. cxxxv., &e. The writer, 
in spite of the literary elaboration of his style, 
is incomparably less eloquent and forcible than 
the older prophet. When the same theme 
was handled by the Christian Apologists, as 
by Arnobius (‘ Adv. Gentes’), it was neces- 
sary to deal with the defence of images, which 
consisted in regarding them as mere visible 
symbols of deities, and not as being them- 
selves divine. 


in dead things.| Comp. xv. 17. The Jews 
had many terms of contempt for heathen 
idols. ‘They called them “filth” (shikkuts), 
“shame” (dosheth), “horrors” (miphetseth), 
but especially “nothing ” (aven) and “Ties” 
(elilim). 

the works of men’s hands.| LXX. Ps. cxiii. 
12, CXXXV. 15. 


to shew art in.| Lit., “an elaboration of 
art.” The word éeypedéernua is only found 
once, in the Anthology. Acts xvii. 29, “ graven 
by art (yapadypare réxvns) and man’s de- 
vice.” 


resemblances.| ‘The word (dzeckdcpara) 
occurs in Plato, ‘ Crat.’ 402 D, but not in the 
Bible. 


of beasts.| Cowy, “ of animals” or “living 
creatures.” ‘This was the original meaning 
of the word ‘‘ beast,” as in Gower— 


‘* That ilke ymage bare liknesse 
Of man and of none other deste.” 
Confess. Amant. i, 


Beast-worship was specially prevalent in 
Egypt. 


‘© The brutish gods of Nile as fast— 
Isis, and Orus, and the dog Anubis—haste.” 
MILTON, Ode on Christ's Nativity. 
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a stone good for nothing, the work of 
an ancient hand. 


¥ Isai.44. =r £ Now a' carpenter that felleth 

13, &c. - 

jer 10. 9 timber, after he hath sawn down a 

at tree meet for the purpose, and taken 

timber. Off all the bark skilfully round about, 

wre and hath wrought it handsomely, and 
made a vessel thereof fit for the service 
of man’s life ; 

I Or, 2 n 

chips. 12 And after spending the ' refuse 


a stone good for nothing.]| Several such 
“useless stones,” like the d:orerés @yadua of 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 35), the fabled Ancile of 
Numa, the Trojan Palladium, the Tauric 
Artemis, the Pessinuutian Cybele, &c., were 
widely worshipped by the ancients. The 
stone in the Kaaba at Mecca, probably an 
ancient aérolite, has been an immemorial 
object of worship in Arabia. 

the work of an ancient hand.| It is not im- 
possible that the “hand” of ancient sculptors 
may have been used to give even to aérolites 
some nearer semblance of the human form. 
The more hideous and antique an image was, 
the more highly was it venerated, just as in 
the Church of Rome the miracle-working 
Madonnas were rarely, if ever, fine works of 
art, but usually brown and ugly Byzantine 
pictures. But even to “the work of an 
ancient hand,” such as a statue of Phidias or 
Praxiteles, a theocratic Jew would have given 
the name of “a useless stone.’ When Pope 
Adrian VI. was shewn the glorious sculptures 
in the Vatican, he sternly remarked, Sunt idola 
antiquorum. 


11. Now a carpenter that felleth timber.] 
Lit., “‘ But even if some wood-cutting artisan.” 
The ris is scornful—any common workman. 
So Archias makes Priapus say that he was 


oldv Kev epnuatnow em’ arrais 
téooeiay moryepay vices ixOuBdAwy, 


The heathen not only worshipped idols of 
gold, silver, and stone, but even paltry wooden 
images made of odd pieces of timber. In 
this and the following verses (11-16) the 
writer follows Isaiah (xliv. 9-20), skilfully 
indeed, but in very inferior style, and with 
none of the prophet’s white heat of passionate 
scorn. 


after he hath sawn down.| éxmpioas, “ after 
sawing down one tree out of a number.” 


a tree meet for the purpose.| Lit., “a swiftly- 
moved” (vii, 22), ze. a handy, serviceable 
tree. 


a vessel... fit for the service of man’s 


life.|  Lit., “a useful vessel for the service of 


life.” The emphatic position of ypyomov 
shews that he is contrasting the useful article 
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[v. 11—13. 


of his work to dress his meat, hath 
filled himself ; 

13 And taking the very refuse 
among those which served to no use, 
being a crooked piece of wood, and 
full of knots, hath carved it diligently, 
when he had nothing else to do, and 
formed it by the skill of his under- 
standing, and fashioned it to the image 
of a man; 


of furniture with the worse than useless 
idol. 

12. the refuse.] 
and shavings.” 

hath filled himself.| See chap.v.7. The car- 
penter leisurely eats his dinner before setting 
about making his idols. The whole picture 
is borrowed from Is. xliv. 14-17, to which 
nothing is added but sonorous language. 


aroBinpatra, “the chips 


18. the very refuseamongthose.| Not content 
with choosing as the material for his god the 
refuse of his fuel, he picks out the most refuse 
piece of that refuse. 


which served to no use.| The “which” 
agrees with “refuse.” The irony is here 
exaggerated, and weakened by exaggeration. 


Sull of knots.) With the knots grown into 
it, ie. a gnarled lump. No possible reason 
can be assigned why the artisan should pur- 
posely choose the most refuse and amorphous 
fragments to make into idols. They might 
do for the coarse garden scarecrows—Pri- 
apus, &c.—-but not for divinities which were 
treated with any real veneration. There 
may, however, be an allusion to such objects 
of worship as the famous image (Acts xix. 35) 
of Artemis at Ephesus, which, according to 
Pausanias and later authorities, was of olive- 
wood painted vermilion. 


when he had nothing else to do.|  Lit., “in 
the diligence of his idleness ;” a contemptuous 
oxymoron. 


“* Stipes acernus eram Aroferanti falce dolatus.” 
PROPERT. iv. 2. 59. 


by the skill of his understanding.| For ovvé- 
owews some MSS. read dvécews, “by the skill 
of his relaxation.” He only gives his idle 
moments to so trivial a task as the carving of 
a god. Compare the well-known lines of 
Horace— 


‘* Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum, 
Cum faber incertus scamnum faceretne 
Priapum 
Maluit esse Deum: Deus inde ego.” 
Hor. Saz. i. 8. 1. 


14. like some vile beast.| So Seneca says, 
“Numina vocant, quae si spiritu accepto 
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14 Or made it like some vile beast, 
laying it over with vermilion, and 
with paint colouring it red, and cover- 
ing every spot therein ; 


_ 15 And “when he had made a 
; convenient room for it, set it in a 
wall, and made it fast with iron : 

16 For he provided for it that it 
might not fall, knowing that it was 
unable to help itself; for it is an 
image, and hath need of help: 

= 44 17 # Then maketh he prayer for 

q his goods, for his wife and children, 
and is not ashamed to speak to that 
which hath no life. 

bver.zo. 10 For health he calleth upon that 

IGr. zkae Which is weak: for life prayeth to 

Seog that * which is dead: for aid humbly 


enceatall. beseecheth ‘that which hath least 


subito occurrerent, monstra haberentur ” (ap. 
August. ‘ Civ. Dei,’ vi. 10). Eiredei, “ cheap ” 
(Ke x1. 15). 

laying it over.] Lit., “smearing it.” 

with vermilion.| Bacchus, Hermes, and 
Pan were sometimes painted red. So Virgil 
describes Pan as 


*¢ Sanguineis ebuli guttis minioque rubentem.” 
Lich, x.20. 


** At ruber hortorum decus et tutela Priapus.” 
OviD, Fast. i. 415. 


Comp. Sil. Ital. xiii. 332. See note on 


Vv. 13. 

15. a convenient room for it.| Rather, “a 
hut worthy of itself.” The otknwa was an 
aedicula, or little shrine. 


‘6 Stabat 2 exzgud ligneus aede Deus.” 
TIBULL. i. 10. 19, 


16. that it might not fall.| Even the 
trembling of images was deemed ominous. It 
was regarded as portentous when they fell, as 
Dagon did, “and shamed his worshippers.” 
The famous Artemis of Ephesus had artificial 
arms added to it in later times, which were 
supported by golden rods. 

hath need of help.| The idea of the verse 
is borrowed from the mention of “silver 
chains” in Is. xl, 19, and the expression ‘“ he 
fasteneth it with nails, so that it shall not be 
moved” (Is. xli. 7). During the siege of Tyre 
by Alexander, the Tyrians bound their image 
ot Melcarth to the altar by chains of gold. 


18. For health.| This and the next verse are 
a continuous contrast of opposite expressions. 
They furnish a fine specimen of rhetorical 
oxymoron. See Hooker, ‘ Eccl. Pol.’ 1. viii. 11. 


means to help: and for a good journey 
he asketh of that which cannot set a 
foot forward : 

19 And for gaining and getting, 
and for good success of his hands, 
asketh ability to do of him, that is 
most unable to do any thing. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1 Though men do not pray to their ships, 5 yet 
are they saved vather by them than by their 
idols. 8 Idols are accursed, and so are the 
makers of them. 14 The beginning of idola- 
try, 23 and the effects thereof. 30 God will 
punish them that swear falsely by their idols. 


eee one preparing himself to 
sail, and about to pass through 
the raging waves, calleth upon a piece 


of wood more rotten than the ! vessel ! Or, ship. 


that carrieth him. 


that which cannot set a foot forward.] 
“Feet have they, but they walk not” (Ps. 
cxv. 7). The word Bace: is used contemp- 
tuously—“ that which cannot even use its 
pedestal!” Compare the scorn expressed by 
Elijah against Baal, “Cry aloud, for he is a 
god; either . . . he is pursuing, or he is on 
a journey ” (x K. xviii. 27). 

19. ability to do.| The adjective evdparns 
(from Spaivw) is only found in grammarians. 
The substantive evdpaveca, “furtherance,” 
occurs nowhere else. 

The Jews themselves fell more or less into 
all the kinds of idolatry mentioned in this 
chapter—namely, nature-worship (Baalim, 
Asherah, Ashteroth); beast-worship (the 
calves, &c.); and image-worship (2 K. xviii. 
4, &C.). 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Proof of the folly of worshipping idols 
continued, and illustrated by the idolatry of 
seafarers (1, 2). Digression on God’s pro- 
vidence as shewn in the care of righteous 
voyagers (3-7). Idols and idolaters are 
cursed, and shall be punished (8-10). The 
mischief of idolatry (12-14), which origi- 
nated (i.) in grief for the dead (15); (ii.) in 
flattery towards rulers (16, 17); and (iii.) in 
the complaisance of artists (18-21). And 
this idolatry led to ruinous immorality 
(21-31). 

1. raging waves.| So Jude 13, xdpara 
dypia Oaddoons. ‘The proper meaning of 
éypwos is “rustic,” “ wild,” and so “ fierce.” 


a piece of wood.| An idol either at the 
prow or at the stern of vessels. This rapdaon- 
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2 For verily desire of gain devised 

1 Or, "that, and the workman built it by 
eared *” his skill. 

3 But thy providence, O Father, 

SPS governeth it: for thou “ hast made a 

"way in the sea, and a safe path in the 
waves ; 

4 Shewing that thou canst save 


pov often represented the Dioscuri, Castor and 
Pollux (Acts xxviii. 11). Thus the Phoeni- 
cians placed on the prows of their triremes the 
pigmy images of the Pataeci (Herod. iii. 37). 
The custom of ancient sailors to fly to the 
images of their gods in a storm is mentioned 
both in the Bible (Jon. i. 5, “Then the ma- 
riners were afraid, and cried every man unto 
his god”) and in classical writers. Compare 
Shakspeare’s 


“¢ All lost ! to prayers, to prayers! All lost!” 
The Tempest, i. 5. 
more rotten.| oaOpérepov. The word is 
used in the secondary sense of ‘ more worth- 
less,” as is clear from the explanation in the 
next verse. 


2. devised that.| I.e. the vessel. It can 
at least be said of the ship (i.) that it was 
invented in the interests of commerce; (ii.) 
that it is a work of “ wisdom ;” and (iii.) that 
the fact of its safe use illustrates the provi- 
dence of God. For the idol, on the other 
hand, not a word can be said. 

by his skill.) Lit, “by his wisdom.” 
Wisdom is here used in its lowest sense of 
human art and intelligence. For “‘ Wisdom” 
in its highest sense is identified with the 
Spirit of God; and artists like Bezaleel are 
said in Scripture to be inspired (Ex. xxxi. 
1-6; xxxv. 31). The artist Hiram is de- 
scribed as being “filled with avisdom and 
understanding” (1 K. vii. 14). Some good 
MSS. read rexviris codia, as in vii. 22; but 
the expression would be less suitable to a 
work of human skill. The shipbuilder, 
working for laudable objects, is guided by 
copia; but the idol-maker has nothing better 
than euzeipia, “experience,” “ practice,” or 
“empiric skill” (xiii, 13). 

3. But thy providence, O Father, governeth 
it.) ‘The dé involves a contrast. The ship 
is a work of consummate human skill, yet it 
would be useless without the care of God’s 
providence. ‘The word spévoca, in this sense, 
is borrowed from the Stoic philosophers, and 
this verse is interesting as marking its first 
appearance in Jewish literature (see xvii. 
2). In the New Testament it is only used 
in the sense of forethought, purpose, inten- 
tion (Acts xxiv. 2; Rom. xiii. 14). Plato 
first used the word to express what the 


from all danger: yea, though a man 
went to sea without art. 

5 Nevertheless thou wouldest not 
that the works of thy wisdom should 
be idle, and therefore do men commit 
their lives to a small piece of wood, 
and passing the rough sea in a weak 
vessel are saved. 


Latins meant by “Providentia,’ and our 
“Divine Providence,” though it is used 
almost in this technical meaning by Hero- 
dotus (iii. 108). We find it again in xvil. 2, 
and frequently in Philo, who wrote three 
books on Providence, now only extant in an 
Armenian translation (Euseb. ‘H. E,’ ii. 18; 
Dihne, ‘ Alex. Rel. Ph.’ i. 385). Josephus 
also often uses the word (‘ B. J.’ il. 8, § 7, &c.). 
But though the word is borrowed from 
philosophy, the t4ought is common in the 
O. T. (Ps. cxlv. 9), and even with express 
reference to “ those who go down to the sea 
in ships” (Ps. cvii. 23-31). From the ex- 
pression here used comes the beginning of 
our collect, ‘“O God, whose never-failing 
providence ordereth all things both in heaven 
and earth.” 


in the sea.) Rather, “even in the sea.” 
Since God “turned the sea into dry land, to 
make a way for the children of Israel to pass 
over” (Ps. Ixxvi. 20, &c.), He could clearly 
save those who sailed in deep waters. 


4. yea, though a man.) The word iva should 
be supplied from the best MSS.: “in order 
that, even without skilled knowledge, one 
may embark.” ‘The reference is to Noah, 
who was saved without any knowledge of 
navigation. ’*EmiBaiveey is the technical word 
for “to go on board a ship,” as in Acts 
xxi. 2. Some MSS. of the Vulg. read sine 
rate, “without a ship;” and Coverdale has 
“ Yee though a man went to the see without 
shippe.” But “sine rate” seems to be a 
mere clerical error for “sine arte,’ though it 
might seem to be sanctioned both by the 
allusion to the passage of the Red Sea in 
v.3 and by v.5. Possibly the translators 
took réyvn as abstract for concrete, to mean 
“a work of art,” ze. a vessel. 


5. that the works of thy wisdom should be 
idle.| ‘The oxymoron apya . . . épya is quite 
in accordance with the taste of the writer. 
The reference must be to the desirability of 
commerce as diffusing the works of God. 

their lives.| wuyds. Comp. xii. 6. 

to a small piece of wood.| Chap. x. 4. 
Diogenes Laertius records the well-known 
remark of Anacharsis, that men on board 
ship were only four fingers’ breadth removed 
from death. Comp. Hor. ‘ Od.’ i. 2, 9: 


b Gen. 6. 
4. & 7. 18 
21, 22. 


EPs. 115. 


Bar. 6. 4. 


v. 6—10. | 


6 °For in the old time also, when 
the proud giants perished, the hope 
of the world governed by thy hand 
escaped in a weak vessel, and left to 
all ages a seed of generation. 

7 For blessed is the wood whereby 
righteousness cometh.’ 

8 But ‘that which is made with 
hands is cursed, as well it, as he that 


> 


‘< Tlli robur et aes triplex 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truct 
Commisit pelago ratem.” 


The prayer of the Breton mariners is, ‘“ Save 
us, O God! Thine ocean is so large, and 
our little boats so small.” 


in a weak vessel.| Zxedia properly means 
pete atts 


are saved.| Lit., “were saved.” A gnomic 
aorist, expressive of a normal result, but here 
appropriate as referring to the first disco- 
verers of navigation. 


6. in the old time also.| Lit., “from” (or 
“in”) “the beginning.” The temporal 
gen. dpyns is used absolutely, as in vuxrds, 
npepas, &c. Vulg., ab initio. 

when the proud giants perished.| Gen. vi. 
4,17. Comp. 3 Macc. 1. 4, “Thou didst 
destroy in former times those who did 
iniquity, among whom were also giants, who 
trusted in their strength and boldness, bring- 
ing upon them a measureless flood.” As the 
genealogy of nations in Gen. x. gives no 
account of the origin of the Rephaim and 
other primeval races of Palestine, the Rabbis 
invented the story that Og had saved himself 
from the Deluge by wading beside the ark. 


the hope of the world.| Noah and his 
family ; the abstract for the concrete, as in 
Virg. ‘ Aen.’ xil, 168, ‘‘ Ascanius, magnae spes 
altera Romae.” 

governed.| Lit., “steered.” Our “govern” 
1s derived from the Latin guberno (kuBepydw), 
Soa StCelnn: 


to all ages.| aid; Vulg., saeculo, To 


the world of mankind. 


7. the wood whereby righteousness cometh. | 
It was most natural that the Fathers should 
apply this verse directly or mystically to the 
cross, which is often called évAoy in the 
Neier (ActsEy.. 30.; Gal 11.133 Pet. ii. 
24, &c. Comp. YY, Esther v. 14). The 


reference was more likely to strike them from 
the fact that they read ¢Bacievoev amo rod 
€ydov in Ps. xcvi. 10, and quoted the words 
as a prophecy of the Cross (Justin Mart. 
‘Dial. c. Tryph.’ p. 298; Aug. ‘Enarrat.’inloc. ; 
Tert. ‘c. Marc.’ iii. 19). Gratz (‘ Gesch. d. 
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made it: he, because he made it; 
and it, because, being corruptible, it 
was called god. 


g @ For the ungodly and his ungod- ¢ Ps. 5. 5 


liness are both alike hateful unto 


God. 

10 For that which is made shall 
be punished together with him that 
made it. 


Juden,’ iii. 495), following this view, looks on 
the verse as a Christian interpolation. There 
is, however, no proof that the writer was 
thinking specifically of anything but the ark, 
in which was saved “ Noah, a preacher of 
righteousness” (2 Pet. ii. 5). 


8. that which is made with hands is cursed.] 
The expression is not very accurate, for a 
ship is as much “made with hands” as an 
idol. The writer here uses it exclusively of 
an idol (Vulg., per manus autem, quod fit 
idolum), because in the LXX. the word 
xetporroinra is used for Gentile gods (Elo- 
him, Is. xxi. 9; and Elilim, Is. ii. 18). Comp. 
Judith viii. 17, of mpooxuvotct Oeois yetpo- 
mowumrots. ‘The curious dislike to any inani- 
mate thing because it has been sometimes 
abused to bad purposes, is common in all 
ages. One court of the Ephetae at Athens 
(76 emi Tpuraveiw), “by a strange custom, 
somewhat analogous to the imposition of a 
deodand,” passed sentence on the znstru- 
ments of a murder when the perpetrator was 
undiscovered. John Knox, when a slave in 
the galleys, contemptuously flung an image 
of the Virgin into the sea, and called it a 
“ pented bredd.” ‘The feeling of the ancient 
Greeks and of enlightened Christians does 
not approve of wanton insults to idols so 
long as they are objects of sincere reverence ; 
but the feeling of the Jews on the subject 
after the Exile became almost fanatically 
intense, and they would scarcely ever name 
a heathen deity without some title of scorn. 

being corruptible, it was called god.| Comp. 
vi. 19, 20. God is apOapros: Rom. 1, 23; 
1a ADs hea vb, Aye 


9. his ungodliness.| The idol is therefore 
hateful to God as the concrete result of 
man’s impiety, as well as the idolater (Deut. 
XXvil. 15). 

10. shall be punished.| The writer, in 
regarding the material idols as capable of 
‘‘ punishment,” only follows the views of the 
Pagans, who sometimes scourged their idols 
or bound them with chains. ‘The images of 
the saints have often been similarly treated 
by offended worshippers in Roman Catholic 
countries. M. Renan in his ‘ Souvenirs’ tells 
us with what unceremonious rudeness, and 
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€ See Isai. 


11 Therefore “even 'upon the idols 


Ter. 46.25. of the Gentiles shall there be a visita- 
& 49. 3- 


tion : because in the creature of God 
they are become an abomination, and 


JS Jer.xo. /"stumblingblocks to the souls of 
AR, men, and a 'snare to the feet of the 
ll Gr. scan- unwise. 


oo $ 12 For £ the devising of idols was 

r, trap. Saabs ais : 7 

a * the beginning of spiritual fornication, 
ver. 27. 


‘physically: 2 Pet. i. 43 ii. 19. 


and the invention of them the corrup- 
tion of life. 
13 For neither were they from the 
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[v. 1I—15 


beginning, neither shall they be for 
ever. 

14 For by the vain glory of men 
they entered into the world, and there- 
fore shall they come shortly to an end. 

15 For a father afflicted with un- 
timely mourning, when he hath made 
an image of his child soon taken 
away, now honoured him as a god, 
which was then a dead man, and 
delivered to those that were under 
him ceremonies and sacrifices. 


even threats, the Bretons treat their saints in 
remote country districts. 


11. even upon the idols.| Jer. x. 15, “ They 
are vanity, and the work of errors; in the 
time of their visitation they shall perish ;” 
xlvi. 25, “‘ Behold, I will punish the Amon 
of No [Thebes], and Pharaoh, and Egypt, 
with their gods.” Is. xxx. 323 Xxxi. 7; xvi. 
1,2. Ex. xii. 12, “Against all the gods of 
Egypt will I execute judgment.” To a 
certain extent the idol is identified with the 
demon whom it was held to represent (Ps. 
XCVi.) 5/301) Cor. x. 20). 


a visitation.| See note on il. 20. 


in the creature of God.| ‘Their worship in- 
volved the perverted use of created things. 


an abomination.| Comp. xii. 23. As the 
strongest word of disgust which they could 
find in Greek, the LX X. use the word 
deAvypa to render the insulting terms which 
the Jews applied to idols, such as DDD}, Di 
stercoracei, 

stumbling-blocks a snare.| » Comp. 
Joshixxiiien3)s 0 Dimsaili. 7, cc. 

12. of spiritual fornication.| ‘This meta- 
phor for idolatry is universal in Scripture: 
Deut. xxxi. 16; Hos. ii. 3-5, v. 3. Suidas, 


‘jopvela, 7) eiS@AoXarpela. 


the corruption of life.| Spiritually and even 
See Is. ii, 18; 
emule. 


13, were they.] The nominative to jy is 
Ta Xeporoinra understood. 


14, by the vain-glory of men.| He illus- 
trates this verse in the following passage (15- 
z1), and shews that this human vain-glory 
exhibited itself in extravagant estimation of 
the dead (15); in the ambition of kings and 
the flattery of subjects (16, 17); and in the 
interested skill of artists (18-21). The word 
kevodogia occurs in the Apocrypha (4 Macc. 
li. 15) and N. T. (Phil. ii. 3), but not in the 
LXX. “ Vain-glorious ” (keyddo€or) is found 
in Gal. v, 26. 


they entered.| The nominative “idols” is 
understood. The Alex. MS. by a mistake 
reads Odvatos eiajAGev, which is a reminis- 
cence of il. 24, and does not agree with the 
following avréy. 

shall they come shortly to an end.| Lit., “a 
swift end was devised for them” (by God). 
The word ézrevo76n is a reference to God’s 
devising in contrast to the vain éivova of man 
(v.12). The exact meaning of octvropoy is 
not clear. It might imply the shortness of all 
human history compared with the Divine 
Eternity ; or the writer may have thought 
that the Messianic kingdom was close at 
hand, and that then all idols would be 
abolished. 


15. with untimely mourning.| Vulg., acerbo 
luctu. The grief may by hypallage be called 
“untimely ” because the chi/d’s death is pre- 
mature; or because the grief is unseason- 
ably prolonged. 

when he hath made an image of his child.] 
The Pagans themselves admitted to a certain 
extent that the views of Euhemerus—who 
tried to shew that the gods were deified kings 
and heroes—were true. Cicero (‘De Nat. 
Deor.’ i. 42), Justin Martyr, Lactantius, and 
other Fathers develop the same thought. 
There can be but little doubt that the Tera- 
phim of Laban were images of deceased an- 
cestors; and a great part of Confucianism 
consists in reverence for dead forefathers. 

honoured him as a god.| According to 
Jewish tradition, Serug (Gen. xi. 20) was the 
first of his line who fell into this kind of 
idolatry. The Lares of the Romans -also 
were departed ancestors. ‘The worship of 
children was rarer, but it is recorded of a 
certain Spartan named Diophantus ; and even 
Cicero planned atempleto his daughter Tullia. 
Nero claimed divine honours for the child 
who had been born to him by Poppaea. 
Egypt at a later epoch grew familiar with the 
worship of the youth Antinous, which was 
introduced by Hadrian. 


ceremonies.| Lit., “ mysteries.” 
Sacrifices.| Teerds, aS in Xil. 4. 


Gr. iz 
me. 


Or, 


rants. 


Or, zx 
ght. 


v, 16—21. | 


16 Thus 'in process of time an 
ungodly custom grown strong was 
kept as a law, and graven images were 
worshipped by the commandments of 
' kings. 

17 Whom men could not honour 
"in presence, because they dwelt far 
off, they took the counterfeit of his 
visage from far, and made an express 
image of a king whom they honoured, 
to the end thae by this their forward- 
ness they might flatter him that was 
absent, as if he were present. 


16. Thus.| Rather, Then. 


graven images.| ta yunra. See xv. 13. 
It is a frequent rendering of Hebrew words 
for “idols” in the LX X.: Deut. vii. 5; Ps. 
Gio Ges HOR IG ehg Rana reidos 

were worshipped.|  Lit., “ were continu- 
ously worshipped ”—an imperfect, in con- 
trast with the general establishment of a 
custom referred to by the previous aorist. 


by the commandments of kings.| Bauer- 
meister and others refer this clause to the 
next verse. But the next verse refers to 
voluntary flattery, not to image-worship en- 
joined as a tyrannous command. ‘The men- 
tion of ‘‘ tyrants” serves, however, as a skilful 
introduction to the subject of the following 
paragraph. ‘The apotheosis of Roman Em- 
perors became almost a matter of course, and 
Augustus was scarcely able to prevent the 
worship of himself while living. He could 


only insist that temples to himself should 


always be associated also with temples to 
the goddess Roma. For full information on 
this subject see Boissier, ‘La Religion Ro- 
maine,’ i. 122-209. ‘The example of worship- 
ping kings was set in Egypt in the days of the 
Pharaohs, and was largely adopted by the 
Ptolemies. A sketch of the origin of hero- 
worship and emperor-worship is given by 
Canon Westcott in his edition of the Epistles 
of St. John, pp. 255-267. 


17. in presence.| Since men who lived at a 
distance could not actually see their kings, 
they were induced by flattery to make images 
of them. ‘There is a play of words between 
ev det, “visibly,” and du, “ visage.” 

18. singular diligence.| Vulg., eximia dili- 
gentia. cpidormia means rather “the eager 
ambition.” 

the ignorant.| Rather, “even the ignorant,” 
i.e. even those who did not know whom the 
statues represented, or how they originally 
came to be worshipped. He is here passing 
from flattery to admiration of artistic skill as 
another source of idolatry. 
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18 Also the singular diligence of 
the artificer did help to set forward 
the ignorant to more superstition. 

19 For he, peradventure willing to 
please one in authority, forced all his 


skill to make the resemblance ' of the ! Gr. 7 
the better 


best fashion. 

20 And so the multitude, allured 
by the grace of the work, took him 
now for a god, which a little before 
was but honoured as a man. 

21 And this was an occasion to 
deceive the world: for men, serving 


to more superstition.| Rather, “ to intensi- 
fied service” of the image. Opnoxeia means 
“outward service;” “religion” in the old 
sense of the word, as in Col. ii. 18, Jas. i. 27, 
and in Milton’s 


“© Gay veligions, full of pomp and gold.” 


19. peradventure.| The word (raya) is 
omitted by the Vulg. Grimm prefers to 
render it “quickly,” but it seems to mean 
that the artist toiled on the chance of pleasing 
the tyrant, or at any rate that this may have 
been ove of his motives. 


forced all his skill...) Lit., “ By his skill 
forced the resemblance to something more 
beautiful ;” ze. did his utmost skilfully to 
flatter and idealise the likeness. The idols 
to which the writer is now alluding are not 
cheap wooden idols carved out of refuse 
clumps, but marble or chryselephantine sta- 
tues, like the Zeus and Athena of Phidias, 
and the huge statues of deified Roman em- 
perors. Philo also (‘De Monarch.’ 1. 3) 
dwells on the abuse of art to furnish an addi- 
tional incentive to idolatry. 


20. took him now for a god.| S¢Bacpa means 
“an object of worship” (Acts xvii. 25; 
2 Thess. ii. 4). If the writer is thinking of 
any of the colossal statues of emperors, like 
that of Augustus at Ancyra, the word o¢Bacpa 
would recall the name “ Augustus,”’—a name 
of religious veneration (dvona BAacdnpias, 
Rey. xiii. 1), which was peculiarly displeasing 
to Jewish ears. It was to avert the very 
danger here alluded to—the danger of aes- 
thetic admiration passing into idolatry—that 
all sculpture (except that of the fourfold 
cherubic symbol, which was tacitly excepted) 
was forbidden to the Israelites. 


21. And this.| In classic Greek rotro 
means “the following fact ;” ékeivo, “the fact 
just mentioned.” In later Greek the distinc- 
tion is often neglected. It is therefore un- 
certain whether the writer means the rovro 
to be defined by the following clause—“ This, 
namely: the fact that men, &c.;” or whether 
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either calamity or tyranny, did ascribe 
unto stones and stocks the incom- 
municable ' name. 

22 Moreover this was not enough 
for them, that they erred in the 
knowledge of God; but whereas 
they lived in the great war of igno- 
rance, those so great plagues called 
they peace. 


WISDOM OF SOLOMON. XIV. [v. 22—25. 


23 For whilst they *slew their ee 
children in sacrifices, or used secret jens 
ceremonies, or made revellings of 4%? 
strange rites ; 6, 

24 They kept neither lives nor 
marriages any longer undefiled: but 
either one slew another traitorously, 
or grieved him by adultery. a 

25 *So that there reigned in all 29,é 


he means rodro to mean “this thing,” ie. the 
idolatry of which he has been speaking. In 
that case the following 67« means “ because” 
Ore tors as im thesAn Ve 


was an occasion to aeceive the world.| Lit., 
“became to the world (76 Bio, Vulg. mundo ; 
lit. ‘to life,” comp. x. 8) for an ambush.” 
That heathenism in its popular forms exercised 
a deadly and polluting influence cannot be 
questioned, since it is an inevitable inference 
from the actual condition of heathen society 
as preserved and portrayed for us in lite- 
rature and the remains of art. See Neander, 
‘Church History,’ Introd. i. pp. 6-47; Gieseler, 
‘Church History, Introd. i. §§ 9-14; and 
above all Déllinger, ‘The Jew and the Gen- 
tile” which serves as an overwhelmingly 
powerful demonstration that there is nothing 
exaggerated in the awful indictment brought 
by St. Paul (Rom. i. 21-32) against the 
heathendom of his own day. The Apostle 
paints the evils here alluded to with yet more 
terrible vividness. Even the heathen, from 
Plato downwards, deplored the corrupting 
influence of the popular mythologies. Many 
of the Fathers (Tertullian, Lactantius, Arno- 
bius, &c.) dilate on this topic with crushing 
force. 


serving either calamity or tyranny.| The 
participle SovAevovres is joined by syllepsis 
both to cupopa and rupavyiii—“ being slaves 
either of accident or of tyranny.” ‘The 
“accident” means an early bereavement, like 
that mentioned in vw. 15; the “ tyranny” 
alludes to v. 16. 


the incommunicable name.| ‘The name 
“ Jehovah,” which most Jews did not even 
know how to utter, either substituting for itthe 
name “ Elohim,” or pronouncing it “ Jehovah” 
with the vowel-points of Adonai or Elohim. 
Hence the true pronunciation of Jehovah 
(perhaps Yahveh) is to this day uncertain. 
It is the name called Shem Hammephorash, 
“the Ineflable Tetragrammaton.” Even the 
Jews only heard it pronounced by the High 
Priest once in the year, in his final benedic- 
tion on the day of Atonement. The sin of 
the heathen consisted in giving the name of 
the ONE God to many gods. “I am the 
Lord; that is my name; and my glory will 


I not give to another, neither my praise to 
graven images” (Is. xlil. 8). 


22. war of ignorance.| All the miserable 
struggles and conflicts, arising from ignorance 
of God, which are described in the next 
verses. 


plagues.|  Lit., “evils.” 

called they peace.| ‘They said, “ Peace, 
Peace, when there was no peace” (Jer. vi. 
14). Compare the celebrated remark of 


Tacitus, ‘ Agric.’ xxx., “ Solitudinem faciunt, 
gr 
pacem appellant.” 


23. slew their children in sacrifices.| ‘This 
applied to Baal-worship and Moloch-worship. 
See xil. 5. Texvoddvos is like yymoxrovos, a 
word found in this book alone. 


secret ceremonies.| These, like the Baccha- 
nalia and Thesmophoria, and the orgiastic 
cults of the priests of Cybele, Isis, &c., were 
often mysteries of wickedness, belonging to 
“the crypts of shame.” 


or made revellings of strange rites.| Rather, 
“frantic revels of alien institutions.” Perhaps 
“ made” in the A. V. is a misprint for “ mad,” 
as (I see) has also occurred to Arnald. 
*E€é\or is best taken as one word. “E£€adAos 
occurs in the LXX. 2 Sam. vi. 14; Esth. iii. 
8. The wild mantic character of many of 
the Asiatic and African cults formed their 
most powerful element of attraction. St. 
Paul (Rom. xiii. 13) and St. Peter (1 Pet. iv. 
3) join Képoe (Lat. comessationes) with other 
abominations; and in 2 Macc. vi. 4, “riot and 
revelling” are accompanied with horrible acts 
of sacrilege. 


24. slew another traitorously.| The best 
commentary on the whole verse is the account 
of the Bacchanalian mysteries introduced into 
Rome (Liv. xxxix. 8). The pretence of 
mystic rites was mixed up with the infamous 
designs of secret societies, in which not only 
“ stupra,” but also “ venena intestinaeque caedes” 
played a large part, while amid the roar of 
drums and timbrels detection was rendered 
difficult. 


25, 26. The catalogue of crimes here al- 
luded to is also found in Rom. i. 21-31; Gal. 
v. 19-21; 1 Tim.i.9, &c. It needs no special 


Or, con- 
sealy. 


Or, sex. 


Rom. x. 


, 26. 


rmeless. 
xod. 23. 


; 


v. 26—31.] WISDOM OF SOLOMON. XIV. XV. 


men ' without exception blood, man- 
slaughter, theft, and dissimulation, 
corruption, unfaithfulness, tumults, 
perjury, 

26 Disquieting of good men, for- 
getfulness of good turns, defiling of 
souls, changing of 'kind, disorder in 
marriages, adultery, and shameless 
uncleanness. 

27 *For the worshipping of idols 
"not to be named is the beginning, 
the cause, and the end, of all evil. 

28 For either they are mad when 
they be merry, or prophesy lies, or 
live unjustly, or else lightly forswear 
themselves. 

29 For insomuch as their trust is 
in idols, which have no life; though 


they swear falsely, yet they look not 
to be hurt. 

30 Howbeit for both causes shall 
they be justly punished: both be- 
cause they thought not well of God, 
‘giving heed unto idols, and also 
unjustly swore in deceit, despising 
holiness. 

31 For it is not the power of them 
by whom they swear: but it is the 
just vengeance of sinners, that pun- 
isheth always the offence of the un- 


godly. 
CHAPEERGXY. 


1 We do acknowledge the true God. 7 The folly 
of idolmakers, 14, and of the enemies of Goa’s 
people; 15 because, besides the idols of the Gen- 
tiles, 18 they worshipped vile beasts. 


comment, because the facts are notorious to 
all readers of classical literature. 


** Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa.” 


25. in all men.| This would not have beena 
true charge, and the best reading is not mavras 
but mavra (Vulg., omnia). Blood and murder, 
theft and treachery, &c., confusedly prevailed 
in all things. 

blood, ‘manslaughter.| Lit., “blood and 
murder.” Either the latter word is taken 
generally to mean any kind of murder, or the 
two words are an hendiadys for “murderous 
bloodshed.” 

26. Disquieting of good men.| This is de- 
scribed in ll. 10-20. 

disorder in marriages.| The prevalence of 
divorce was specially shameful in the Imperial 
epoch, so that women, says Seneca, reckoned 
their years by their discarded husbands. 


27. of idols not to be named.|_ Marg., 
“nameless.” Vulg., infandorum. Many of 
the Jews, taking Ex. xxiii. 13, Deut. xi. 3, 
literally, held it to be a crime even to mention 
the name of idols (Ps. xvi. 4), and therefore 
spoke of them by all sorts of insulting paro- 
nomasiae and other terms of derision (Beelze- 
bub, &c.). This seems to be a better way of 
understanding the word than Grimm’s “‘wn- 
real gods.” ‘The phrases about idols which are 
“nothing in the world” (1 Cor, vill. 4), and 
“which by nature are no gods” (Gal. iv. 8) 
and “men of no name” (Job xxx. 8), are dif- 
ferent. 

28. For either.| The following clauses are 
an attempt to prove the somewhat too sweep- 
ing assertion of the last verse. He says that 
frantic revelry, falsity, injustice, and perjury 
spring directly from idolatry. It would be 
more true to say that they spring from the 


degeneracy of human nature, which was not 
only unchecked by idolatry, but moulded it 
into subservience with depraved instincts. 


they are mad when they be merry.| Comp. 
Eccles. ii. 2; Job i. 5. The allusion is to the 
wild, dissolute abandonment of due self- 
control in the religious banquets or ordinary 
carousals of the heathen. 

prophesy lies.| An allusion to the oracles. 

** The oracles are dumb : 
No voice or hideous hum 


Runs through the arched roof 72 words 
deceiving.’ —MILTON. 
“Oracula, partim falsa” (Cic. ‘De Div.’ ii. 
56). 

29. For.| He offers an explanation of his 
remark that idolatry fosters perjury. Idols 
inspired no fear. Martial alludes to the no- 
tion that Jews were careless of perjuring 
themselves if they only swore by an idol. 
The Jews regarded the punishment of per- 
jury as being inevitable if they swore falsely 
by the name of God (Ezek. xvii. 18, 19). 

to be hurt.] Lit., “to beinjured;” but adicéw 
in later Greek acquires the sense of Barta 
(Lk. x. 19). The ancients regarded an un- 
punished perjury as a reflection against the 
justice of the gods. (See Aristoph. ‘ Nub,’ 399, 
elmep Baddet Tovs emdpKovs THs ovXt Sipev’ 
everpynoe ;) 

30. shall they be justly punished.|  Lit., 
“just things shall come upon them.” Their 
idolatry leads them to expect impunity in 
perjury, but they shall be punished for the 
idolatry as well as for the false oaths. In- 
stead of impunity they shall have double 
vengeance. 


31. the just vengeance.| God’s justice shall 
punish, not their dead idols, but themselves. 
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UT thou, O God, art gracious 
and true, longsuffering, and in 
mercy ordering all things. 

2 For if we sin, we are thine, 
knowing thy power: but we will not 
sin, knowing that we are counted 
thine. 


WISDOM OF SOLOMON. XV. 


[v.-1—4. 


3 For to know thee is perfect 
righteousness: yea, to know thy 
power is the root of immortality. 

4 For neither did the mischievous 
invention of men deceive us, nor an 
image spotted with divers colours, 
the painter’s fruitless labour ; 


CHAPTER XV. 


God’s goodness to the Hebrews because of 
their exemption from idolatry (1-5). The 
folly and wickedness of idolatry (6). Special 
denunciation of those who made gods of clay 
(7-13), and of the eclectic idolatry of the 
enemies of Israel who tolerated the worship 
of dead things (14-17). The consummate 
shamefulness of beast-worship (18, 19). 


1. But thou, O God.| Rather, “ But thou, 
our God.” The A. V. omits the joy on 
which depends the main emphasis of the verse. 
God’s vengeance on heathen sinners (xiv. 30, 
31) is contrasted with His love for Israel. 


gracious.| The same adjective, ypyoros, 
“kind,” is applied in the N. T. to God (Lk. 
vi. 35 ; Rom. ii. 4) and to Christ (xypnorérns, 
Eph. i. 7). In Rom. xi. 22, the ypnordrns 
of God towards the righteous is contrasted 
with His severity (drorowia, comp. v. 11) to- 
wards sinners. The same word 1s used of 
God’s goodness by the LXX. in Ps. xxiv. 9, 
xxxlli. 8, &c. See Ex. xxxiv. 6. 


true.) adnOys, a very God; real; not merely 
verax, but veritas. (Vulg., verus.) 


ordering.| SvouKdy. See vili. 1, 14; xii. 18. 
The word is not common in the LX X. (Lam. 
iv. 4), and does not occur in the N. T. 


2. For if we sin.| Rather, “For even if 
we sin.” For the thought, see xii. 21, 22; 
Rom. iii. 3. The “faithfulness” of God to 
His people remains unshaken by the faith- 
lessness of some of them, 1 John ii. 2: 
“And if any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, 
and He is the propitiation for our sins.” 


we are thine.| ool éopev. A similar de- 
pendence on God is expressed by éy got. 
Comp. Acts xvii. 28. 


knowing thy power.| ‘This is a somewhat 
Oriental way of expressing the reason for 
obedience to God. ‘Taken alone, it might 
seem to imply that might is right, and that 
fear is the basis of obedience. It is clear, 
however, from the following verse that the 
writer did not mean his words to be under- 
stood in this sense, but that he saw in God’s 
omnipotence a pledge of His absolute right- 
eousness, 


that qwe are counted thine.] Lit., “We have 


been reckoned to thee.” We have been set 
down as Thy possessions. 


3. For to know thee is perfect righteousness. | 
Comp. John xvii. 3, ‘‘ This is life eternal, that 
they might know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” Itis, 
of course, assumed that this Anow/ledge of God 
carries with it the desire for and effort after 
holiness. The writer at the very outset has 
stated (i. 1-11) that wisdom is incompatible 
with moral vileness. The word for “perfect” 
is dAdkAnpos; Vulg., consummata. Comp. Jas. 
1145) EE NESS. va 23 

the root of immortality.| Death comes from 
sin (i, 12-16); a holy fear, by restraining us 
from sin, makes us capable of wisdom (i. 4, 
5); and wisdom is immortality (i. 15; lil 4; 
iv. 1; viii. 18). Neither a@avaros nor d6ava- 
cia occur in the LXX., though the substan- 
tive is used by Aquila in Ps. xlviii. 15 (see 
Schleusner, s. v.). In the Apocrypha the 
words only occur in this book and in Ecclus. 
xvii. 243 xix. 17. In the N. T. d@davaros 
does not occur, but St. Paul uses déavacia in 
1 Cor. xv. §3, 54; 1 Tim. vi. 16: and ap6ap- 
gia expresses the same conception in 1 Cor. 
xv.; Eph. vi. 24; 2 Tim.i. 10, &c. For the 
metaphor, “root of immortality,” see 1 Tim. 
vi. 10; Ecclus. i. 20, ‘‘ The root of wisdom is 
to fear the Lord.” 


4. mischievous.| xaxérexvos. See i. 4. 


deceive us.| Art did not lead us astray into 
idolatry. The assertion is contrary to the 
entire tenor of Old Test. history, but pro- 
bably the writer is only thinking of the era 
after the return from the Exile, or of those 
faithful and ideal Israelites who never bowed 
the knee to Baal. During the Babylonish 
Captivity the Jews were cured of material 
idolatry, but they rapidly fell into the idolatry 
of formalism and letter-worship. 

nor.| Rather, “nor even” (ovde). The 
writer implies that there was a special and 
subtle charm in coloured idols. 


an image.| Not eixov, but eidos (Lat. 
species), perhaps implying the beauty of the 
idol. 

Spotted.| Vulg., sculpta. The word om- 
AwGey cannot properly bear either of these 
meanings. Idols were not “spotted,” but 
“painted.” The word refers to the various 
colours employed. The verbs podtva, paiva, 


j 
th 
rack fools to lust after 


he 
ish. 


| 


v. 5—7.] 


5 The sight whereof 'enticeth 
it, and so they 
desire the form of a dead image, that 
hath no breath. 

6 Both they that make them, they 
that desire them, and they that 


and here apparently oda, are used like the 
Latin maculo and our “ stain,” in the sense of 
‘smear ” or “paint.” Comp. Jas. ili. 6. The 
expression is here contemptuous. The verb 
belongs to later Greek, and the Attic word 
for a “stain” is not omidos, but «nAis. (Comp. 
xiii. 14; Lobeck, ‘ Phrynichus,’ p. 28.) 


the painter’s fruitless labour.| The painting 
of idols was an art more highly developed in 
Egyptthan inany other country. 2x.aypados, 
here used generally, properly means “‘a per- 
spective painter,” “‘one who paints lights and 
shadows ”—an art first practised by the painter 
Apollodorus. The painter’s skill is “ fruit- 
less,” because it is, in the writer’s view, cursed 
and doomed to destruction. His feelings 
towards the most incomparable statue of 
Pagan worship would have been like those of 
Pope Adrian VI. He regarded them solely 
as idola. We find throughout the passage 
the Jewish hatred of heathen oeBdopara 
(Acts xvii. 23) transferred to the arts of 
painting and sculpture, which were chiefly 
devoted to their production. It is in this 
matter that we see the most marked contrast 
between Hebraism and Hellenism. The anti- 
thesis is sharply seen in M. Renan’s remarks 
on the preaching of St. Paul at Athens. 


5. whereof.| J.e., of these painted images. 


enticeth fools to lust after it.| Marg., 
“turneth a reproach (reading dvedos) to the 
foolish.” Vulg., insensato dat concupiscentiam. 
Lit., “comes to longing to a fool,” ie. when 
an infatuated worshipper gazes on a beautiful 
statue, his admiration ends in (comes to, cedit 
in) a desire after it. ‘The meaning is defined 
in the next clause, “and he yearns for the 
unbreathing beauty of a dead image.” ”Ope- 
&i¢ means “ appetency” or “vehement de- 
sire” (xiv. 2; Ecclus. xix. 20). In the N.T. 
it occurs only (and exactly in this sense) in 
Rom. i. 27. The writer is alluding to the 
insensate passion of such ddpoves as Pyg- 
malion, who fell in love with the statue of the 
Cyprian Venus, and the youth mentioned by 
Posidippus, who insanely loved the statue of 
the Cnidian Venus (Arnob. ‘adv. Natt.’ vi. 
22). Lucian alludes to similar aberrations, 
and the like story is told of a French maiden 
who pined away for the Apollo Belvedere, 
as being 


6¢ Too fair to worship, too divine to love.” 


The elaboration of the writer’s style here 
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worship them, are lovers of evil 
things, and are worthy to have such 
things to trust upon. 


7 For the “potter, tempering soft ° Rom. 9 


earth, fashioneth every vessel with ~ 
much labour for our service: yea, of 


betrays itself by such (imperfect) iambic 
rhythms as 


av dis Uppovr eis Spek Epxerar, 
and 
moet Te vexpas cikdvos, 
and 
kak@y épacral, 


We find a similar phenomenon in Heb. xii. 
D35el 4yeeljaSete ye 

6. Both they that make them.| The instance 
of guilty infatuation mentioned in the last 
verse prepares the way for this denunciation. 

lovers of evil things.| The word ¢paorijs 
is here used in its worst sense. The same 
reproach is more mildly indicated in the 
apiradyabo. (Theophylact, ¢y@poi mavros 
ayaov) of 2 Tim. ili. 3. The thought is 
also expressed by St. Paul in Rom. i. 32. 

worthy to have such things to trust upon. | 
They are worthy of such vain and vile hopes 
as those inspired by a passion for dead 
statues. 


7. For the potter.) Rather, “ For, indeed, 
a potter” (kal ydp, etenim). The “ potter ”— 
here contemptuously used to include a 
sculptor in clay—is chosen as a special illus- 
tration of the vanity and vileness of the 
makers and worshippers of idols. In xiii. 
10-16 he has spoken of gods of gold, silver, 
and wood, and has held up the carpenter to 
contempt who fashions a gnarled and refuse 
clump of wood into a god. His denunciation 
of the “potter” and his clay goods in this 
and the following verses (7-13) is far more 
fierce, and there is something curious in the 
vehemence with which the makers of these 
particular images are overwhelmed with scorn 
and abhorrence. ‘They are charged with pe- 
culiar futility (8), with dishonesty (9), with 
worthlessness (10), with godlessness (11), 
with folly and greed (12), and with conscious 
hypocrisy (13). ‘This concentration of hatred 
against this class of idol-makers perhaps arises 
from their being a large community in Egypt ; 
from the seductive beauty which could be 
given by their skill to dead images; and from 
the writer’s strange assumption that the makers 
of painted clay idols must be more consciously 
insincere than the makers of wooden idols. 


tempering soft earth.| ‘The choice of words, 
‘kneading friable clay,” seems to be intended 
to excite contempt from the first. 

with much labour.| Vulg., /aboriose, re- 
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the same clay he maketh both the 
vessels that serve for clean uses, and 
likewise also all such as serve to the 
contrary: but what is the use of 
either sort, the potter himself is the 
judge. 

8 And employing his labours lewd- 
ly, he maketh a vain god of the same 
clay, even he which a little before 
was made of earth himself, and with- 
in a little while after returneth to the 
same, out of the which he was taken, 


é Luke 12. when his @ life which was lent him shall 


be demanded. 
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[v. 8—11, 


Notwithstanding his care is, not 
that he shall ‘have much labour, nor !,0% 
that his life is short: but striveth to dz. 
excel goldsmiths and _silversmiths, 
and endeavoureth to do like the 
workers in brass, and counteth it his 
glory to make counterfeit things, 

10 His heart is ashes, his hope is 
more vile than earth, and his life of 
less value than clay : 

11 Forasmuch as he knew not his 
Maker, and him that inspired into 
him an active soul, and © breathed in ‘ Ge 
a living spirit. "I 


garding émivoydoy as an adverb. Another 
way of taking it is “working troublesome 
earth into softness,” regarding dmaAny as a 
proleptic adjective. 

for clean uses.| Rom. ix. 21. 


the potter.| Not, as before, xepapevs, but 
mndoupyés, “ clay-worker.” 


8. employing his labours lewdly.| Rather, 
“with misdirected toil.” The word kaxépoy=- 
Gos, “ill-labouring,” occurs here only. 


was made of earth.| Gen. ii. 7. 
returneth to the same.| Gen. iil. 19. 


when his life which was lent him shall be 
demanded.| Lit., ‘on being demanded for the 
debt of his life.” Life is a debt due to God: 
all men are, as it were, under short reprieve 
of a capital sentence passed upon our race. 


“*Vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu.” 


The same verb (dmairnOeis) occurs in 
Luke xii. 20. “This night they require 
(amarovor) thy life of thee.” “Repetitur 
anima, non interimitur” (Ambros. ‘De bono 
mortis,’ 10). Plutarch also calls life ““a debt” 
(xpéos). 

9. his care is, not that he shall have much 
Jabour.| Rather, “it is an anxiety to him, 
not that he is about to die.” Kdpyew means 
first “to be weary ;” then “to fall sick,” “to 
die.” (Kapy, “dead,” iv. 16.) 

short.|  Bpaxuredns, “ swiftly - ending,” 
ee on the analogy of evreAyjs, occurs here 
only. 

striveth to excel.| The potter emulates or 
matches his art against goldsmiths, &c., by 
gilding his clay idols, when he ought to be 
bearing in mind that he shall himself soon 
return to the clay of which he is made. 


endeavoureth to do like.| ‘Imitates,” 


counterfeit things.| In the Egyptian tombs 
have been found many scarabaei and idols 
made of clay, but gilded, bronzed, and covered 


with a vitrified coating. Images of this kind 
excited the anger of the writer from their 
attempt to deceive the eye. They are not 
only idols, but base shams, and yet the artist 
of them glories in the things for which he 
ought to blush. The writer seems to assume 
that the idol-maker is, in every sense of the 
word, a cheat, who laughs in his sleeve at 
his own dupes. We can, however, hardly 
suppose that these imitations were sold as 
genuine. See Wilkinson, ‘Anc. Egypt.’ il. 148. 

10. His heart is ashes.| This fine ex- 
pression is borrowed from the LXX. Is. xliv. 
20, “He feedeth on (Heb. followeth after) 
ashes” (LXX. yv@Oe ért orodds 9 Kapdia 
avtév), because “there is a lie in his right 
hand.” This quotation proves that the 
Book of Wisdom is later than the LXX. 
Compare— 


** No heart have you, or such 
As fancies, like to vermin in the nut, 
Have fretted all to dust and bitterness.” 
TENNYSON, Zhe Princess. 


** There’s many a white hand holds an urn 
With lovers’ hearts to dust consumed.” 
ANON. 


his hope is more vile than earth.| Such a 
man “has no hope,” since he is “ without 
God in the world” (Eph. ii. 12). St. Paul says 
of the heathen generally that “they have no 
hope.” ‘ More vile ;” lit., ‘‘ cheaper.” 

of less value.| Lit., “more dishonoured ;” 
but as reu7) sometimes means “price,” so 
dripos may mean ‘ valueless.” 


ll. Forasmuch as he knew not.) It is 
assumed that the ignorance is wilful; that 
“they would not have God in their know- 
ledge,” Rom. i. 28. 

inspired into him.| Gen. ii. 7, LXX. 

a living spirit.| ‘The term is a mere varia- 
tion for “active soul.” The writer only re- 
cognises a twofold, not a tripartite nature of 
man—namely, body and soul: see notes on 
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handle; and as for their feet, they 
are slow to go. 

16 For man made them, and he 
that borrowed his own spirit fashion- 
ed them: but no man can make a 
god like unto himself. 

17 For being mortal, he worketh 
¢a dead thing with wicked hands : for 
he himself is better than the things 
which he worshippeth: whereas he 
lived once, but they never. 

18 Yea, they worshipped those 
beasts also that are most hateful: for 


civil order, Pagans became the most ruthless 
persecutors. 

the use of eyes, Uo’c.] Ps. CxXv. 4-73 CXXXV. 
15-17. 

16. he that borrowed his own spirit.| He 
whose own life is, as has been already said, iz 
debt (v. 8). Eccles. viii. 8, ‘‘ There is no man 
that hath power over the Spirit to retain the 
Spirit.” 

but no man.| Rather, “for no man.” A 
second reason is here given for the worthless- 
ness of idols. 1. Man seeing that his own 
life is ‘‘ borrowed,” cannot give them life. 2. 
He cannot even make them like himself, see- 
ing that he is alive and they are dead: much 
less can he make them like God. The living 
workman is incomparably superior to his own 
dead work: how much superior must God 
be who gave the workman life! It will be 
seen that the writer does not even deign to 
notice the plea for idolatry founded on the 
purely symbolic character of the idols. See 
Philo, ‘De Decal.’ 14. 


18. they worshipped.| Rather, ‘‘ they wor- 
ship.” In these two verses he again touches 
on animal-worship, which serves as a transi- 
tion to the concluding section of the book. 


that are most hateful.| Such as serpents, 
crocodiles, reptiles, which the Egyptians wor- 
shipped (xii. 24), as well as the lion, the kite, 
the ibis (Philo, ‘De Vit. contempl.’ i.; Opp. 
il. 472). 

some are worse than others.| The A. V. 
here adopts the reading éa, “some,” which 
has no MS. authority, but is a conjecture of 
Junius. The reading dyo.a gives no sense. 
By reading avoia we might render it, “ For in 
senselessness, being compared together, they 
(these beasts) are worse than others.” Grimm, 
arguing that the serpent cannot be called 
‘senseless ” (Gen. iii. 1), suggests the read- 
ing dvia, “in malignity,” unless dvola be taken 
in something of the same sense, “in fury” 
(comp. Luke vi. 11). 


19. so much as tobe desired in respect of beasts.] 
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[v. 16—19. 


being compared together, some are 
worse than others. 

19 Neither are they beautiful, so 
much as to be desired in respect of 
beasts: but they went without the 
praise of God and his blessing. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


2 God gave strange meat to his people, to stir up 
their appetite, and vile beasts to their enemies, 
to take it from them. 5 He stung with hts 
serpents, 12 but soon healed them by his word 
only. 17 The creatures altered their nature to 
pleasure Gods people, and to offend their 
enemies. 


This rendering is somewhat obscure. The 
meaning is, “Nor do these (most hateful 
creatures) chance to be beautiful, so that, in 
comparison even with other animals, men 
should yearn towards them.” Their hideous- 
ness extinguishes the excuse that there is in 
them any special charm which might have led 
to idolatry. For the meaning of év ower, 
comp. vil. 9, ev ovrec atdris, “in respect of 
her.” The meaning of as ev (av der 
might, however, be “as far as the appearance 
of animals is concerned.” 


they went without the praise of God and his 
blessing.| An allusion to God’s pronouncing 
all things very good (Gen. i. 21, 22, 25),a 
blessing from which the writer supposes the 
serpent and reptiles in general to be exempted 
(Gen. iii. 14), though in reality the serpent 
was only cursed after the Fall. 


XVI.-XIX. — CONTRAST BETWEEN THE 
FORTUNES OF THE ISRAELITES AND 
EGYPTIANS IN THE DAYS OF THE 


EXopUvus. 


The animal-worshippers were punished by 
means of animals, which paralysed even the 
sense of hunger, while quails were granted to 
the Israelites (1-4). The Israelites were 
indeed bitten by serpents, but only for a short 
time, and were speedily saved,—partly as a 
warning to themselves, and partly to convince 
the Egyptians, who perished by the bites of 
contemptible insects (5-14). The Egyptians 
were punished by fire, which prevailed over 
water to destroy their food, and yet did not 
burn up the creatures which plagued them 
(15-20); whereas for the Israelites theice-iike 
manna resisted flame, and, when melted by 
the morning sunbeam, only served to remind 
them of the care of Providence and the duty. 
of prayer (21-29). 

In these chapters the writer reverts to 
thoughts on which he has touched in xi. 
5-16, but from which he diverged to speak of 
the punishment of the Canaanites (xii), and 
of the guilt and folly of idolatry. (xiil., xtv., 
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poh. x2 HEREFORE “by the like ofa strange taste, even ¢ quails to stir ‘Numb. 
were they punished worthily, up their appetite : ae 
Numb. and by the multitude of beasts ¢ tor- 3 To the end that they, desiring 
h. x1. 35, mented. food, might for the ugly sight of the 
; 2 Instead of which punishment, beasts sent among them loathe even 
dealing graciously with thine own that, which they must needs desire ; 
people, thou preparedst for them meat but these, suffering penury for a short 
xv.). In the three elaborate chapters which writer is either giving the reins to his fancy, 


follow, he mainly aims at the illustration of 
two religious lessons which he deduces from 
Scripture-history: viz. 1. That the Israelites 
were blessed by the same things wherewith 
their enemies were punished (xi. 5 ; xviii. 8); 
and 2. That “wherewithal a man sinneth, by 
the same also shall he be punished ” (xi. 16). 
Both principles, as treated by the writer, 
have only a partial and one-sided truth. The 
first is supported, not by Scripture, but only 
by distorted and exaggerated inferences from 
special passages of Scripture, which must be 
counterbalanced by other passages of a dif- 
ferent tone; the second, though only cur- 
sorily noticed in Scripture, rests indeed on a 
basis of experience, but is illustrated by the 
most fantastic analogies. In the method of 
treatment we at once feel that we are in the 
region of fancy, of Jewish particularism, and 
of Rabbinic Hagadoth. In these chapters, in 
spite of a certain kind of eloquence, the 
writer is, on the whole, at his worst. He 
has flashes of lofty thought, and a copious 
outpouring of eloquent verbiage; but, here 
more than ever, we realise the depth of the 
chasm which separates the canonical books of 
Scripture from even the best of the Apocry- 
phal writings. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1-14. The worshippers of beasts and the 
children of God; their contrasted fortunes— 
as regards hunger and thirst. 


1. Therefore.| Because of this worship of 
hateful animals (xv. 18, 19). 

by the like.| See notes on xi. 5, 15, 16. 

worthily.| As they deserved. 

by the multitude.] Rather, “by a multi- 
tude.” 

of beasts.) kvodddrwv (not, as before, Oy- 
piwy). Kvodadov was properly used of a 
“sea monster.” See xi. 16. 

2. dealing graciously with thine own people. | 
This is a direct contradiction of Scripture, 
which always represents the giving of the 
quails as a punishment sent in anger (Ex. xvi. 
1-13; Num. xi. 10-35), and issuing in the 
great plague of Kibroth Hattaavah (Deut. ix. 
22; Ps. xxviii. 27-31). 

meat of a strange taste.| xix. 12. The 


Apoc.—Vol. I, 


or following some Jewish legend. 

even quails.| ‘The word used for “ quails” 
is dpruyopnrpa, as in the LXX. (Heb. oY ; 
Ex. xvi. 13; Num. xi. 31, &c.) The Latins 
used the name King-quail (Roz des Cailles, Re 
di Quaghe, Wachtel-Konig) for the larger and 
darker species, which is supposed to be indi- 
catede (Plings EI Ni excm23e eanis tmeudises 
Animal.’ viii. 12. See Rosenmiiller, ‘Schol.’ 
on Ex. /.c., and Bochart, ‘ Hierozoicon,’ P. 
II., lib. i. c. 14). Properly speaking, the 
ortygometra seems to mean the land-rail (Crex 
Rallus), which precedes the quail in its mi- 
grations. Hesychius says, ’Opruyounrpa, dp- 
Tv& vreppeyeOns. 

to stir up their appetite.| This would have 
been a motive most unworthy to be ascribed 
to God, and as alien from anything in Scrip- 
ture as the Rabbinic notion of the Messianic 
Age in which Jews are to be fed with the 
flesh of Leviathan and the bird Bar Juchne. 
The translation, however, is not quite correct. 
The words mean “to content (¢/s) the eager~ 
ness of their appetency,” ze. to furnish them 
with delicacies, while the Egyptians were 
forced to loathe their food even amid the 
cravings of hunger (w. 3). 


3. they.] The Egyptians. God gives 
quails to the Israelites to meet the desire (e7u- 
@vpia) of their daintiness; but when the 
Egyptians desire (€miOupodrres) even ordinary 
food, their necessary craving is robbed of 
gratification by their disgust at the loath- 
some creatures which were sent to punish 
them. 


the ugh sight.] «id<xevav. The substantive 
is peculiar to this author, though eideyA)s, 
“hideous,” is found in Polybius, and later 
Greek writers. 


of the beasts sent among them.| Lit., “of 
things sent against them.” 


loathe even that which they must needs de= 
sire.| Lit., ‘turn away from even the neces- 
sary craving ;” ze. forego the satisfaction of 
their hunger out of sheer disgust. An exag- 
gerated allusion to the fact that the plague of 
frogs invaded even the ovens and kneading- 
troughs of the Egyptians (Ex. viii. 3). 

suffering penury.| Rather, “ lacking ” 
(food), ; 
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space, might be made partakers of a 
strange taste. 

4 For it was requisite, that upon 
them exercising tyranny should come 
penury, which they could not avoid : 
but to these it should only be shewed 
how their enemies were tormented, 

5 For when the horrible fierceness 


small season, that they might be 
admonished, having ‘a sign of sal- ¢ Num 
vation, to put them in remembrance 
of the commandment of thy law. 

7 For he that turned himself to- 
ward it was not saved by the thing 
that he saw, but by thee, that art the 
Saviour of all. 


See of beasts came upon ' these, and they 8 And in this thou madest thine 

@ Numb. perished with the “stings of crooked enemies confess, that it is thou who 

21.6 serpents, thy wrath endured not for deliverest from all evil : . 
1 Cor. ro. ? - 24. 
9. ever : 


9 For /them the bitings of grass- —— 


6 But they were troubled for a hoppers and flies killed, neither was &. 


of a strange taste.| As far as the writer’s 
language is concerned, he seems to imply that 
the hunger of the Israelites in the desert was 
mainly intended to enhance their enjoyment 
of the quails. Even if we make allowance 
for incautious expressions, behind which pro- 
bably lay a worthier meaning, all that he 
says about the quails is very different from 
what is said in the Pentateuch. 

4. penury which they could not avoid.| “ In- 
exorable want.” 


but to these.| ‘The Israelites. 


it should only be shewed how their enemies 
were tormented.| ‘Their hunger in the desert, 
so soon removed and so exquisitely gratified, 
only served (the writer says) to shew them 
how severe were the torments of their ene- 
mies. “EBacavioyro; lit., “ were being tor- 
mented.” This might imply that the two 
events were contemporaneous, but the writer 
rather seems to mean that the Plagues of 
Egypt had not been entirely removed, and 
were still tormenting the Egyptians after the 
Exodus. Nothing but the pride and ruth- 
lessness which so often mark the allusions of 
Jews to their enemies, can explain the un- 
worthy conception that God meant to teach 
the Israelites to congratulate themselves by 
gloating over the agony of their former op- 
pressors. ‘The author is heré at his worst 
and lowest point of crude particularism. 
“Ici,” says Reuss, “la chose est positivement 
travestie.” 

5-14. The different objects with which 
God sent the fiery serpents against the Is- 
raelites, and the insect-plagues upon the 
Egyptians. 


5. of beasts.] The fiery serpents. 
Xxi. 6, 


upon these.| The Israelites. 


they perished.| “They were being de- 
stroyed.” 


crooked serpents.| A phrase borrowed from 
the LXX. Is. xxvii. 1. 


Jor ever.| Lit. “to the end.” 


Num. 


This ac- 


counts for the previous imperfect, drepOei- 
povro. Comp. xviii. a1, “but the wrath en- 
dured not long ” (émi woAv); and xix. 1, where 
it is said that wrath did come on the ungodly 
unto the end (yeypi réAovs). In 1 Thess. iL 
16, St. Paul says that the wrath had come 
(€pOacey) on the Jews to the uttermost (eis 
TéXos). 

6. that they might be admonished.| Xi. 10. 
It is assumed throughout that the Egyptians 
were too far gone for admonition, and needed 
unmitigated punishment. 

a sign of salvation.| The brazen serpent, 
Num. xxi. 8. 

to put them in remembrance.| That this 
was the object of the brazen serpent is not 
stated by Moses; but the author means the eis 
avauynow to apply to the whole event, and 
not only to the means by which the Israelites 
were saved (see v. 11). Philo, as usual, alle- 
gorises, and treats the brazen serpent as an 
image of sober-mindedness (cappoodyn) and 
endurance (kaprepia). ‘ Deagric.’ § 22 ; ‘Legg. 
Allegg.’ ii. 20. 

7. was not saved by the thing that he saw.] 
The writer wished to obviate the error of 
supposing that the brazen serpent had any 
magical influence, or that it had any of the 
intrinsic power which had led the Jews to 
offer incense to it in the days of Hezekiah. 
To Pseudo-Solomon as to Hezekiah, it was 
in itself merely Nehushtan, “a piece of brass.” 

the Saviour of all.| Without the most 
absolute self-contradiction, the writer cannot 
mean to express any final triumph of Uni- 
versal Mercy. The phrase must mean “the 
source of all salvation.” 

8. madest .. . confess.| Lit., “ didst per- 
suade.” Here, as in xi. 13, he assumes that 
the Egyptians were aware of all that hap- 
pened to the Israelites. Scripture makes no 
allusion to the subject, unless we can stretch 
Num. xiv. 13 to imply something of the kind. 

9. For them.| ‘The Egyptians. 

the bitings of grasshoppers and flies killed. 
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there found any remedy for their life : 
for they were worthy to be punished 
by such. 

10 But thy sons not the very teeth 
of venomous dragons overcame: for 


v. Io—17.| oa 
13 For thou hast power of life and 
death: thou £ leadest to the gates of * Deut. 
hell, and bringest up again. ce 
14 A man indeed killeth through $y, zos. 
his malice: and the spirit, when it is Tobit x3. 


thy mercy was ever by them, and 
healed them. 


gone forth, returneth not; neither 
the soul received up cometh again. 


I Gr. 11 For they were 'pricked, that 15 But it is not possible to escape 
stung. * 
they should remember thy words; thine hand. 
and were quickly saved, that not 16 ” For the ungodly, * that denied ” Exod. 9 
falling into deep forgetfulness, they to know thee, were scourged by the 7y. 
, : E ‘ > t Exod. 5, 
1Or, might be ‘continually mindful of thy strength of thine arm: with strange 
oe goodness. rains, hails, and showers, were they 
vOut. 


12 For it was neither herb, nor 
mollifying plaister, that restored them 
to health: but thy word, O Lord, 
which healeth all things. 


This is an exaggerated inference from “this 
death” in Ex. x. 17. Comp. Jos. ‘ Antt.’ 11. 
xiv. § 3; Philo, ‘Vit. Mos.’ i. 19. 

they were worthy.| They deserved to be 
so punished. It may be so; but this language 
of exultation over the torments of enemies 
does not waken our sympathy. 


by such.| The word “such things” is 
often contemptuous. Comp. John viii. 5, 
“ Moses commanded in the law that such” 
(rds rovavras, “such as she”) “should be 
stoned.” “ Such” (lit. “ these things,” ratra) 
“ were some of you,” 1 Cor. vi. 11. 


*€ And never shall in friendship’s grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp.” 
SCOTT. 


10. was ever by them.| Rather, “came 
forth to meet them” (dayrimapndOe). 


1l. they were pricked.| By the poison- 
fangs of the fiery serpents. ‘The verb eykev- 
tpitew properly means “to engraft” (Rom. 
xi. 17, &c.), and is here used incorrectly for 
éyKevTpovr. 

thy words.| Rather, “thy oracles” (Aoyiov). 
The diminutive perhaps came, as Grimm 
suggests, from the brevity of the ancient 


persecuted, that they could not avoid, 
and through fire were they con- 
sumed, 

17 For, which is most to be won- 


almost as often as the word Logos occurs. 
Compare wv. 7, 10, 26. 


13. For thou hast power.] This is the 
reason why nothing but God’s word could 
have healed them. 

thou leadest to the gates of hell.| That is, 
to the verge of death (Ps. xlix. 16). Comp. 
3 Macc. v. 51. 

bringest up again.| God can both slay and 
restore to life; whereas, as the next verse 
says, man can only kill. 

14. the spirit.| The meaning is much the 
same whether the writer here means “ the 
breath” or “the living principle.” But that 
the latter is here meant is shewn by the 
contrast with yu x7) as in xv. 11. 

neither the soul received up cometh again.| 
The true reading is Wux7yv mapadnpéecicay, 
“nor does he deliver the soul received (into 
the unseen world).” 

15-29. The different ways in which the 
element of fire was employed by God in the 
case of the Egyptians and of the Israelites. 

15. But... thine hand.| The substance 
of this and the previous verse is repeated in 
Tobit xiii. 1. 2: “Blessed be God ... for 
he leads down to Hades . . . and he brings 


Sia i fcruuis applied to Scriptures up from the great destruction, and there is 
eee) 3 : ae nothing which shall escape his hand.” 
quickly.| 6&éws has this meaning at lil. 18; 


or we might suppose that it here meant 
“sharply,” “ by a sharp remedy.” 

forgetfulness.) Namely, of God’s law. 

continually mindful of.| Lit., “ undistracted 
from,” i.e. indissolubly attached to. Compare 
the use of drepicmacrws, I Cor. vil. 353 
mepteoTraro, Lk. x. 40. 

12. thy word.| To give Logos the Philo- 
nian and semi-personal sense here is a per- 
version against which warning has to be given 


16. that denied to know thee.] The Egyp- 
tians (xii. 27). 

with strange rains, hails, and showers.] 
“Strange” (as in v. 3) because they were 
abnormal in character and violence. ‘Yerds 
is more continuous rain than dpyBpos. In 
these verses (16-19) the Mosaic narrative of 
Ex. ix. 22-25 is almost grotesquely distorted 
and exaggerated. 

that they could not avoid.| Lit., “inexor- 
able,” ze. inevitable, as in v. 4. 


OD Wi 
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1g And at another time it burneth 
even in the midst of water above the 
power of fire, that it might destroy 
the fruits of an unjust land. 

20 ”Instead whereof thou feddest “oe 
thine own people with angels’ food, Numb. 
and didst send them from heaven §, jg 
bread prepared without their labour, Job=® 


dered at, *the fire had more force 
in the water, that quencheth all 
. things: for the world /fighteth for 
the righteous. 
ee 18 For some time the flame was 
mitigated, that it might not burn up 
the beasts that were sent against the 
ungodly ; but themselves might see 


and perceive that they were persecuted 
with the judgment of God. 


able to content every man’s delight, 
and agreeing to every taste. 


17. For which is most to be wondered at.| 
These three verses are an expansion of “ fire 
mingled with the hail” in Ex. ix. 24, which 
is rendered in the LXX. jv... 7rd mip 
proyigoy ev th xadaty. The phenomenon 
intended to be described by the Hebrew ex- 
pression (which literally means “ there was 
fire taking-hold-of-itself — conglomerated — 
in the midst of the hail”) is the electric 
phenomenon known as St. Elmo’s fire — 
balls of fire which, as sometimes happens in 
violent storms, fell amid the hailstorm. Such, 
at least, is the explanation of nnpony WS 
given by Gesenius and De Wette. In 
itself the phenomenon is natural, not mi- 
raculous; ze. it must be reckoned among 
normal and recurrent phenomena, since the 
mixture of hail and lightning is one of the 
commonest results of electrical disturbance. 
God made use of the ordinary laws of nature 
in a special manner. Moses gives no sanction 
for the comments of the writer, which are 
more than mere poetic expressions, like those 
of Aeschylus (Ag. 631): 


cvvdmooay yap bytes ExOicror Td Moly 
mip kal OdrAaroa kal Ta hor’ edetdrny. 


Or Milton’s : 
“ The clouds 
From many a horrid rift abortive poured 
Fierce rain with lightning mixed, water with 
fire 
In ruin reconciled.”—Par. Reg. iv. 410. 


the world jfighteth for the righteous.) See 
v. 24 and v. 17. 


18. that it might not burn up the beasts.| 
The writer speaks as though the plagues of 
locusts, flies, lice, and storm were all contem- 
poraneous. ‘There is no scriptural warrant 
for his remarks. In Ex. viii. 13, 31, we are 
expressly told that the frogs and flies had 
died before the hail came. Yet the meaning 
of the writer is clear, for in xix. 21 he gro- 
tesquely asserts that the frogs, flies, &c., lived 
and walked uninjured in the flames. He 
cannot therefore be here referring to the 
frogs being found in the Egyptian ovens 
(Ex. viii. 3). 


might see and perceive.| Bdémovres wow. 


When used together, BAéerw refers to phy- 
sical sight, and 6p to mental insight. 


they were persecuted.| Lit., “ they are being 
driven” (é€\avvovra). The word is often 
used of divine judgments. 


19. in the midst of water.| The writer 
heaps miracles on miracles: the rain did not 
quench the fire, the fire did not burn the 
insect-swarms. ‘ Miracula non sunt multi- 
plicanda praeter necessitatem.” 


above the power of frre.| It is supposed to 
be supernatural fire, as in xix. 20. Philo has 
the same notion in ‘ Vit. Mos.’ i. 20. Both 
writers are following the Jewish Hagadists; 
but what Pseudo-Solomon here says does not 
well accord with the wiser remarks which he 
has made in xi. 17-26. 


the fruits.| yevynpara, all the products of 
the soil. Comp. v. 22 and Ps. cv. 35. 


20. Instead whereof.| Instead of this de- 
struction of food by hail and fire. 


thou feddest.| é\ropioas. The verb here 
governs two accusatives. It properly means 
“T dole” (1 Cor. xiii. 3), but is used by the 
LXX. in Num. xi. 4, 18; Deut. viii. 3, &c., 
to describe the supply of manna. It is 
applicable to the gift of manna, which was 
small, like grains of coriander seed (Num. 
xi. 16); “a small round thing, as small as the 
hoar-frost on the ground ” (Ex. xvi. 14). 


angels’ food.| Comp. LXX. Ps. Ixxviii. 25. 
In the Hebrew the phrase thus rendered is 
DAN Dn, “bread of the mighty,” ie. of 
“angels, that excel in strength” (Ps. ciii. 20). 
Being “bread from heaven” (Ps. cv. 403 
Ex. xvi. 4), it is called ‘“‘ambrosial food ” in 
xix. 21, and “ spiritual food” in 1 Cor. x. 3. 

prepared without their labour.] It is better 
to join the adverb dxomidrws with the verb, 
“Thou sentest them unweariedly.” The 
manna does not seem to have been eaten 
as it was found, but was baked and made 
into cakes (Num. xi. 8). 

able to content every man’s delight.| Vulg., 
omne delectamentum in se habentem (per- 
haps reading icyoyra). If icydovra macav 
70om)v means “ mastering every pleasure,” the 


v. 21—24.] WISDOM OF SOLOMON. XVI. 


*Judg-6. 21 For thy *"sustenance declared 
Gor thy sweetness unto thy children, 
manna. and serving to the appetite of the 
Or, I i : 
ee vas tin’ tempered itself to every man’s 
Oa 22 ° But snow and ice endured the 

j fire, and melted not, that they might 


know that fire burning in the hail, 


and sparkling in the rain, did destroy 
the fruits of the enemies. 

23 But this again did even forget 
his own strength, that the righteous 
might be nourished. 


24 For 4the creature that serveth “ch. x9.6 


thee, who art the Maker, increaseth 
his strength against the unrighteous 


construction is very unusual ; for when icxyvo 
is used in this active sense, it is generally 
followed by mpdés, emi, or tmép (LXX. Ps. 
xii. 5; 1 Macc. x. 49, &c.). But it is harsh 
to make macay 7dovny an “accusative of the 
nearer meaning,” and to render the words 
“strong as regards every pleasure.” 


agreeing to every taste.| ‘The Mosaic 
narrative says that the manna tasted like 
honey-cakes (Ex. xvi. 31), or like fresh oil 
(Num. xi. 8). Here and in the next verse 
the writer follows the Jewish legends, which 
said that the manna tasted to each eater like 
grapes, or figs, or whatever else he desired. 
The later Jewish Rabbis said similarly that 
the flesh of leviathan in the days of the 
Messiah would suit every palate. 


21. For thy sustenance.| The manna is 
here called “‘ God’s Aypostasis ;” for the con- 
jectures imdcrafis, “ gently-dropping dew” 
(Naunius), or dréoraé:s, “ dropping from hea- 
ven” (Grabe),—though they might be sup- 
posed to refer to Ex. xvi. 4, Num. xi. 9, 
where the manna is said to have fallen with 
the dew,—are untenable. What then is the 
meaning of the ambiguous word wimdcracis 
in this passage? Luther and others make it 
mean “ confidence ;” but though the word has 
the meaning of “‘ confidence” in 2 Cor. ix. 4, 
xi. 17, Heb. xi. 1, yet tardcracis cov could 
hardly mean “trust in thee” Grimm 
makes it mean “thy substance,” not as equi- 
valent to “thou” or to “God,” but to the 
power of God working in the manna. It is 
more simple and natural to follow the A.V. 
in giving to the word its ordinary sense of 
substance, and explaining it to mean ‘the 
thing sent by thee.” 

thy sweetness.| The metaphor is the same 
as in 1 Pet. ii. 3, “if ye ¢asted that the Lord 

| is gracious;” Ps. xxxiv. 8, “‘ O taste and see 
| that the Lord is good.” 

serving.| The participle is masculine, 
because it refers back to dpros, not to 
urooracts. 

of the eater.) tov mpoodepouévov. In later 
Greek, mpoopépecOa, like the vulgar term 
“to set to,” means “to take food” (Judith 
xii. 9). The Vulg. renders it uniuscujusque, 
which would rather be the classic rod tv- 
XOVTOS. 


22. But snow and ice endured the fire.| 
The expression is fantastic. By “snow and 
ice” are meant nothing but the manna, which 
Moses only compares to the hoar-frost (LXX., 
mdyos ; Ex. xvi. 14), from its size and colour. 
In Num. xi. 7 we are told that “the colour 
thereof was as the colour of bdellium,” which 
the LXX. render by eiSos xpyordAdXov, On 
this very slender and insecure foundation the 
writer assumes in this verse, not that the 
manna glittered like snow, but that it was 
a kind of ice or snow. ‘This perversion 
enables him to contrast the ice and snow 
which was delicious food to the Israelites 
with the hail which plagued the Egyptians. 
It also gives him an excuse for introducing 
several more miraculous elements into the 
narrative of the Pentateuch. Except in a 
certain mastery of sonorous and effective lan- 
guage, the writer does not appear at his best 
in this passage. 

melted not.| With the exception noted at 
v. 27. The “fire” here alluded to is not, 
however, the sunlight, but the fire which the | 
Israelites used for cooking. Out of the fact 
that the manna looked like hoar-frost, and 
was baked by the Israelites into cakes (Ex. 
xvi. 23; Num. xi. 8), the writer gets the 
miracle that ice did not melt in the fire, and 
that this was intended to teach the people 
that the fire which was miraculously ruinous 
to the Egyptians was miraculously beneficent 
to themselves. 


*¢ Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus 
odi.” 


burning in the hail.| See v. 17. “Cette 
antithése résume toute la tirade, et renchérit 
encore sur ses paradoxes ” (Reuss). 


23. But this again.| The A.V. refers 
rovro to wip. It is, however, better to put 
only a comma at the end of the last verse, 
and render “and (that they might know) 
this further fact, that the fire had even 
forgotten its proper power in order that the 
just might be nourished.” The yvaow is 
followed first by dre (wv. 22), and then by the 
acc. and infinitive. 


24. For the creature.| That is, “the 
created thing,” as in v. 17. 


the Maker.| 6 mowmoas is not “the Creator” 
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stroyed of the fire, * being warmed ” Exod. 


for their punishment, and abateth his oe 
with a little sunbeam, soon melted ~ 


-—-  - 


strength for the benefit of such as put 
their trust in thee. 
25 Therefore even then was it 


word, which preserveth them that put 
their trust in thee. 
27 For that which was not de- 


away : 
28 That it might be known, that 


ne altered into all ‘fashions, and was ‘we must prevent the sun to give ee 
‘obedient to thy grace, that nourisheth thee thanks, and at the dayspring 
101, , all things, according to the desire 'of pray unto thee. 
grayed. them that had need: 29 For the hope of the unthankful 
26 That thy children, O Lord, shall melt away as the winter’s hoar 
whom thou lovest, might know, that frost, and shall run away as unprofit- 
7 Deut.8& Zit is not the growing of fruits that able water. 
Matt. 4.4. nourisheth man: but that it is thy 


CHAPTER XVII. 
1 Why the Egyptians were punished with 
darkness. 4 The terrors of that darkness. 
11 Zhe terrors of an ill conscience. 


absolutely. The clause means “the created 
thing, serving Thee, who didst create it.” 


25. Therefore.| In accordance with the 
law just mentioned, viz. that created things 
increase and relax their force as they are 
needed to perform God’s behests. 


even then.| ‘Then, as at other times. 


was it altered.| etaddevopévn. There is 
the same apparent mistake as to the proper 
meaning of the word (which is “ being dug”’), 
as we have already observed at iv. 12. The 
writer seems to have confused peradAeva, “1 
mine,” with peradAdooa, “1 change.” 


26. not.| ‘Notso much.” It isa Hebrew 
idiom to negative altogether the inferior al- 
ternative, so that often in Scripture ovk . 
a\\a mean non tam... quam. 


the growing of fruits.| Rather, “the kinds 
of fruits,” i. 14. 

thy word. Deut. vill. 3: “Hex. . fed 
thee with manna, that thou knewest not, 
neither did thy fathers know; that He might 
make thee know that man doth not live by 
bread only, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth 
man live.” Comp. Matt. iv. 4. In the N. T. 
the truth is deepened and spiritualised. The 
manna provided for the Israelites was a proof 
that God can support man by other than 
ordinary methods, by the utterance of His 
word; but for the children of the New Dis- 
pensation it symbolises the truth that the 
physical life is but a passing shadow in com- 
parison with that eternal life, that life of the 
soul, which only comes from Him who is the 
Word of God. 


27. For.| This is the proof that it is not 
the nature of things which supports man, but 
God’s work which modifies their nature to 
His purpose. 

that which was not destroyed of the fire.] 
The manna, v. 22. The force of the fire 


was weakened; the force of the sunbeam 
increased, as is indicated in v. 24. 


melted away.| Ex. xvi. 21. 


28. must prevent the sun.| “Prevent” is 
used in its old sense of ‘‘ anticipate” (prévenir), 
as in Ps. cxix. 147; 1 Thess. iv. 15. 

to give thee thanks.| A beautiful precept, 
founded on somewhat precarious exegesis. 
Had this been the intention of the facts men- 
tioned by Moses, he would have hardly failed 
to point the lesson. 

at the dayspring.| ‘This is almost certainly 
the right rendering of mpds dvaroAny Paros. 
The words might of course mean “towards 
the dawn;” but to give them this meaning 
here would be entirely to dissever them from 
the context, which has no special reference. 
The vanishing of the manna at daybreak could 
not conceivably point the lesson that people 
ought to face the sun when they make their 
morning prayer. Hence it is a most un- 
warrantable inference of Eichhorn, Gfrérer, 
Zeller, &c., that this verse shews the writer 
to have been one of the Therapeutae, who 
adopted the Persian practice of praying towards 
the rising sun. (Philo, ‘ Vit. contempl.’ Opp. 
i 4753 ,.JOS> B.J.7 tt. (85 .8)5-)) Alle ewsmne= 
garded it as a duty to begin the day with 
prayer, and especially with the repeating of 
the Shema: “* Hear, O Israel! the Lord our 
God is one God” (Ps. v. 3, lvil.8; ‘ Bera- 
khoth,’ i. 2). 

29. the hope of the unthankful.] Chap. v. 
Lay 15. 

CHAPTER XVII. 


The writer has contrasted the destinies of 
the Egyptians and Israelites, (i.) as regards 
hunger and thirst (xvi. 1-14); (ii.) as regards 
the element of fire. (iil.) He now draws outa 
third contrast—as regards light and darkness. 
(See Buddeus’s ‘Institt. theol. dogm.’ vy. 


145.) 
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OR great are thy judgments, and 
cannot be expressed: therefore 


UOr, souds |i 
“aes unnurtured souls have erred. 


_3 For while they supposed to lie 
hid in their secret sins, they were 
scattered 'under a dark vail of forget- ! On # 


motbere = 2 For when unrighteous men fulness, being horribly astonished, 
@fx,4, thought to oppress the holy nation; and troubled with [strange] !'appa- '0r, 
10.22. they being shut up 'in their houses, _ritions. ae 
a the prisoners of darkness, and fettered 4 For neither might the corner 
thir With the bonds of a long night, lay that held them keep them from fear: 
a * _. [there] ' exiled from the eternal pro- but noises [as of waters] falling down 
toe =” vidence. sounded about them, and sad visions 


1. great are thy judgments.| The punish- 
ments inflicted by divine retribution (Ps. cxix. 
75) are terrible. 

cannot be expressed.| Svadimynrou. The 
word, which does not occur elsewhere, means, 
not that they are “too great for utterance,” 
but that they are mysterious, insoluble, diffi- 
cult to explain. God’s “thoughts are very 
deep” (Ps. xcii. 5); His “judgments un- 
oa and past finding out” (Rom. xi. 
33). 

therefore.| From inability to unravel the 
secrets of the Divine Providence. 

unnurtured souls.| Souls that have not been 
trained to recognise religious truths. Vulg., 
indisciplinatae. 

have erred.| Rather, “erred.” There is a 
specific allusion to the error of the Egyptians 
in persecuting the chosen people. 


2. unrighteous men.| advopo.. The Egyp- 
tians, who were “without the Law,’ and 
who acted in opposition to a law which 
they might have recognised. 

the holy nation.| Rather, “a holy nation.” 


the prisoners of darkness.| Compare the 
almost Aeschylean expression of St. Peter 
(2 Pet. ii. 14), cerpais (opov raprapacas. 

of a long night.| ‘The plague of darkness 
lasted for three days. 

lay.| An expression of helplessness, with 
an allusion to Ex. x. 23, “neither rose any 
from his place.” Philo, no less than the 
writer, expands the narrative of Moses, and 
says that, “flung down in their beds, the 
Egyptians did not dare to rise, or, it forced 
to rise, could only grope their way along the 
walls like blind men” (‘ Vit. Mos.’ i. 21). 

exiled from the eternal providence.] Out- 
laws from God; fugitives (ze. banished from 
the merciful care) of the eternal foresight. 
On the word spdvora, see xiv. 3. ‘Tennyson 
has employed this very fine expression: 


‘¢ She, mouldering with the dull earth’s moulder- 
ing sod, 
Inwrapt tenfold in slothful shame, 
Lay there exiled from Eternal God, 
Lost to her place and name.” 
Palace of Art. 


3. while they supposed to lie hid.| Comp. 
IELE $e) Tee NEE Seb. TR) (Olay SOANG ait, ANAS 
darkness which they regarded as the veil of 
their secret orgies (xiv. 23) became their 
worst punishment. The English construction 
“supposed to lie hid” is rare. The Geneva 
version has, “ while they thought to be hid.” 

they were scattered.| éoxopricOncav. The 
expression is a strange one, and not very 
suitable to the Egyptians huddling in their 
own houses during the plague of darkness; 
but there is not sufficient authority for the 
reading ecxoricOnoay, ‘they were darkened.” 

of forgetfulness.| Being banished from 
God’s care (wv. 2), it seemed as though they 
were altogether obliterated from existence, 
and plunged already in the world of darkness 
and death. 

with apparitions.| The reading of the 
Vatican MS. is davrdcpacw. The better- 
supported reading is ivSdAyaow, a rare and 
late word, rendered “ sights” in the margin. 
It is omitted altogether by the Vulgate (cum 
admiratione nimid perturbati). "IvSa\wameans 
much the same as eidwAop, “a shadowy image.” 
See LXX. Jer. 1. 39. The writer perhaps 
supposed that the ‘evil angels” whom God 
sent among the Egyptians (Ps. Ixxviil. 49) 
assumed these spectral forms. 


4. the corner that held them.) Kleuk and 
others interpret thisto imply that the Egyptians 
hid themselves in their pyramids and cata- 
combs; but pvxds clearly means the inner 
chambers of their own houses, from which 
they could not stir (v. 2). 

noises [as of waters] falling down.| In all 
that follows the writer gives the reins to his 
own imagination. The phrase “ noises dashing 
down upon them” (comp. v. 18) is a bold one, 
but there can be little doubt that xarapdc- 
covres, not éxrapdooorres, is the true reading. 
It is possible the writer understood karapdoow 
—which is used of the rush of water (comp. 
the name Araxes), and which occurs in 
LXX. Hos. vil. 6 (Ps. Ixxxvili. 3; ci. 10)— 
in the sense of xara tapdoow. In several 
instances he uses words in strange, and some- 
times apparently in mistaken senses. 


sounded about them.| Literally, “ boasted 
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appeared unto them with heavy 
countenances. 

5 No power of the fire might give 
them light: neither could the bright 
flames of the stars endure to lighten 
that horrible night. 

6 Only there appeared unto them 


round them” (sepsexdumovv). The word 
does not occur elsewhere. 

sad visions... with heavy countenances.] 
Lit., “phantoms downcast with unsmiling 
faces.” The wordsxarn7 (“ dejected,” “ gazing 
downwards”) and dyeidnrots (“ unsmiling ”’) 
are highly poetical. Neither word occurs in 
the LXX. or N. T. By these “phantoms” 
the writer probably meant that the terrors of 
the Egyptians took objective form in ghostly 
spectres which gleamed dimly through the 
darkness. 


5. No power of the fire might give them 
light.| This notion seems to be borrowed from 
Philo, who, after attributing the darkness to 
some unnaturally complete eclipse, or some 
dense agglomeration of clouds, adds that 
“the light of necessary domestic fire was 
partly quenched by the dominant surge of 
storm, and partly obscured by the depth of 
the darkness” (‘ Vit. Mos.’ i. 21). Abn Ezra 
also, commenting on the fact that it was ‘a 
darkness that might be felt,” says that no flame 
or light would burn in it, and gives this as 
a reason why “they saw not one another,” 
Ex. xi. 23. Josephus says that the darkness 
was so thick that men died from inability to 
breathe it, and ‘“‘ were afraid lest they should 
be swallowed up by the cloud.” 


neither could the bright flames of the stars 
endure.| ‘The notion seems to be that the 
stars turned away from the sight, and could 
not tolerate it, as the sun was said to have 
turned in disgust from the feast of Thyestes ; 
or else that the supernatural darkness 
“strangled” their light. Josephus also (‘Antt.’ 
ii. 14, § 5) calls the darkness péyyous dpoupor. 


that horrible night.| orvyviv, properly 
“frowning,” and then, metaphorically, gloomy 
and menacing. Comp. Matt. xvi. 3. 


6. Only there appeared unto them.| ‘The fire 
of earth and the stars of heaven gave no 
light; yet the Egyptians had a light which 
made the darkness visible, partly in the 
glimmering spectres which flitted around 
them (wv. 4), and partly in a supernatural 
globe of flame, which “kept gleaming through 
the darkness” to them (dveaivero). 


he Jre kindled of itself, very dreadful.| Lit., 

a spontaneous pyre, full of dreadfulness.” 
Ilvpa properly means “a pyre,” but in late 
Greek is sometimes used for “a flame,” or 


[v. 5—7. 


a fire kindled of itself, very dreadful : 
for being much terrified, they thought 
the things which they saw to be 
worse than the sight they saw 
not. 


“mass of fire” (2 Macc. i. 22; Judith vii. 5). 
It is called “spontaneous” or “ self-kindled,” 
because it had no ostensible cause. 


being much terrified.| There are various 
ways of rendering and explaining this clause. 
The A. V. makes ris . . . dyews a genitive 
governed by xeipw. It might also be taken 
as a genitive absolute (Grimm), or as a geni- 
tive governed by ekdetpaTovmevol, as in the 
Vulgate version. The rhythm of the writer 
seems to point to the latter construction: 
“but being utterly terrified by the sight 
which they saw not.” “The sight which 
they saw not” is a sort of oxymoron, and 
apparently means the wandering self-enkindled 
flame. It does not, however, mean that this 
flame-globe had no existence except in the 
terrified imaginations of the Egyptians, but that 
they only saw its flashes and coruscations here 
and there, not the fire itself. Throughout 
the chapter the writer becomes obscure from 
want of simplicity and over-elaboration of 
style. His literary effects are produced, not 
by the unifying touch of genuine imagination, 
which concentrates a living picture into one 
word or one line, but by aggregation of vague 
separate details. On the other hand, it may 
perhaps be said that there is a sense of horror 
inspired by the very vagueness of the things 
described. 

they thought the things which they saw to 
be worse.| Either “worse than they really 
were ;” or, “worse than they would have 
done if the vision of wandering flame could 
have been more distinctly gazed upon.” ‘The 
form of expression is too obscure to be under- 
stood with certainty. The meaning apparently 
is that the Egyptians were so affrighted that 
they took the gleams and flashes which they 
saw flitting about through the darkness to be 
more portentous because of their lurid in- 
distinctness; and thus were utterly terrified 
by the flame from which those flashes 
proceeded, but which they could not see. 
Another explanation is, that in their terror at 
the invisible objects, they took natural objects 
(ra Bderdpueva) to be worse than they were. 
Shakspeare says— 


‘* Or in the night, imagining some fear, 
How easy is a bush supposed a bear.” 


7. As for the illusions of art magick, they 
were put down.| ‘The meaning is that the 


- : 6 Exod. 
As for the illusions of art 12.&8. 


é . & 9. 
magick, they were put down, and 77 3 
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their vaunting in wisdom was re- beasts that passed by, and hissing of 
proved with disgrace. serpents, 

8 For they, that promised to drive 10 They died for fear, 'denying 1 0r, 7 


away terrors and troubles from a sick that they saw the air, which could of 707%, 


soul, were. sick themselves of fear, 
worthy to be laughed at. 

g For though no terrible thing did 
fear them; yet being scared with 


no side be avoided. 

11 For wickedness, condemned 
by her own witness, is very timo- 
rous, and being pressed with con- 


old ‘“ mockeries” and “lying miracles” were 
laid low by the failure of the Egyptian 
inagicians either to produce or to get rid of 
these ghastly spectres. ‘‘ And the magicians 
did so with their enchantments .. . but 
could not ” (Ex. viii. 18). 


was reproved.| Lit., “and ignominious 
was the rebuke of their vaunting about their 
science.” The braggart science of the 
sorcerers shamefully failed to meet the test. 


8. they that promised.| The names of two 
of the Egyptian sorcerers, Jannes and Jambres, 
are traditionally preserved in 2 Tim. Iii. 8. 


from a sick soul.| Comp. 1 Tim. vi. 4, 
“ doting (lit. sick, vor@v) about questions.” 


“* Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased?” 


The total failure of the “magicians” to re- 
lieve the troubled spirit of an earlier Pharaoh 
is recorded in Gen. xli. 8. 


were sick themselves of fear, worthy to be 
laughed at.| EvtdaBeiav (“ anxiety,’ Heb. v. 
7) is a cognate accusative after évdcovv. The 
emphatically repeated otro. is contemptuous. 
Since the magicians failed in the plague of 
lice, the writer naturally assumes that they 
failed still more hopelessly during the plague 
of darkness. 


9. though no terrible thing did fear them.] 
“Fear” is here used in its earlier sense of 
“ frizhten,” as in Shakspeare’s 


‘Tush ! tush! fear boys with bugs.” 
Timon of Athens, 


yet.| Even if there was no perturbing sight 
to terrify them—ze. even when no aérial 
spectre was shining luridly through the thick 
darkness—they were alarmed by deadly crea- 
tures. 

being scared.| This seems to be a render- 
ing of éexmepoBnpuévot. ‘The more emphatic 
and unusual word éxoecoBnpeéevor (which is 
probably the true reading) means “being 
harried, or scared from place to place.” ’Exao- 
Béw means, “I scare away a bird by saying, 
god cov (shoo! shoo!).” It is here highly 
picturesque, as representing the Egyptians 
rushing through the strange midnight from 
the serpents and other creatures that hissed 
around them. 


with beasts that passed by.| Lit., “with the 
passing-by of monsters” (kywdddor; see xi. 
15). 

hissing of serpents.| The serpents that 
crawled about and hissed in the darkness are 
created solely by the writer’s imagination. 


10. They died for fear.| Lit., “ They were 
perishing in tremor.’ The phrase must not 
be taken literally, but merely means that 
“their hearts failed them for fear” (Lk. xxi. 
26). 
denying that they saw.| ‘This, in classical 
Greek, would be dpvovpevor un mpocwdeiv. 
The marginal rendering is “ refusing (even) 
to look upon.” For this sense of dpveioOat, 
see Heb. xi. 24. 

the air, which could of no side be avoided.] 
They would not even lift their eyes to the 
all-surrounding, inevitable (unSapd0ev peverdv, 
‘ambient and inevitable”) air. ’Az)p is used 
by Homer for dark mist ; and might here be 
rendered “ mirk,” were it not that the accom- 
panying epithet seems to imply “ the common, 
universal air,” as in vii. 3. 


1l. For wickedness.| Ina brief digression 
(11-13) he touches upon the terrors which 
spring from a guilty conscience. 

is very timorous.| If the reading deddy 
yap idiws movnpia paprupel Karadixatopévn be 
correct, it can only mean, ‘“ For wickedness, 
a thing innately timorous, bears witness to its 
own condemnation.” (Vulg., Cum sit enim 
timida nequitia dat testimonium condemnationis.) 
For the construction devAdy rovnpia, compare 
vii. 24, cobia ... Kwntikwrepov. But the 
simpler reading, followed by the A. V. and 
fairly well supported, is idi@ . . . dprupu: 
“ For wickedness, being condemned by its 
own witness, is a timorous thing.” In either 
case, the thought is the same as in Tenny- 
son’s lines— 

‘* He that wrongs his friend 

Wrongs himself more ; and ever bears about 

A silent court of justice in his breast, 

Himself the judge and jury, and himself 

The prisoner at the bar, ever condemned ; 

And that drags down his life.” 

Sea Dreams. 


Quinctilian quotes the proverb Conscientia 
mille testes. 


being pressed.| The verb ouvéyerOa ex- 
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science, always forecasteth grievous 
things. 

12 For fear is nothing else but a 
betraying of the succours which rea- 
son offereth. 
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[v. 12—14. 


13 And the expectation from 
within, being less, counteth the igno- 
rance more than the cause which 
bringeth the torment. 

14 But they sleeping the same 


presses the strangling anguish of intense grief, 
or pain, or fear (Lk. viii. 27, xii. 50; Acts 
XViil. 5, xxviii. 8). 

with conscience.| ty ocvveidnoe. This 
verse is remarkable as the earliest passage in 
which the word cuveidnots (conscientia), which 
is found in Euripides, ‘ Orest.’ 396, occurs in 
the cycle of sacred writings to express “the 
principle in man by which he approves or 
disapproves of his heart, temper, and actions” 
(Bp. Butler). The Hebrews knew the thing 
and expressed it by “ heart” or “ spirit” (comp. 
1 John iii. 19-21); but it is the glory of 
Greek thought to have invented the word, 
which frequently occurs in the N. T. (John 
viii. 9; Acts xxvii. 1; 2 Cor. i. 12, &c.), but 
not in the LXX. except in Eccles. x. 20, and 
that in a different sense, to represent the 
Hebrew 31, “thought.” The word first 
occurs in sayings attributed to Periander and 
Bias (‘ap. Stob.’ p. 192, 21). See Cremer, 
‘Lexicon,’ p. 233 (E. Tr.), and Hofmann, 
‘Die Lehre vom Gewissen.’ 


always forecasteth grievous things.| Upocei- 
Ange can hardly have this meaning (Vulg., 
praesumit), which belongs rather to spoei- 
Anpe. TlpocAapBdvew means “to assume 
besides,” and the verb may here imply the 
multiplied and exaggerated terrors of a guilty 
conscience. ‘ Wickedness ... being pressed 
by conscience hath ever added to the sum of 
grievous miseries.” In order to save souls 
from “the death that cannot die,” they are 
often made to feel 


** A vague spiritual fear, 
Like to some doubtful noise of creaking doors, 
Heard by the watcher in a haunted house, 
That keeps the rust of murder on the walls.” 


12. a@ betraying of the succours which reason 
offereth.| This curious definition of fear is 
probably taken from some Greek philosopher. 
It belongs to the Stoic notion of ‘“ apathy” 
and “independence.” The wise and good 
man, the writer implies, cannot fear, because 
he stands superior to the influences which 
cause fear, Reason dominates over the 
sources of terror, The philosophers, fol- 
lowed by Clemens of Alexandria, define fear 
as “an unreasonable avoidance of evils.” So 
Lucretius says— 


** Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas 
Quique metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis 

avari.” 


The sentiment is common in Milton— 


‘These thoughts may startle well, but not 
astound 
The virtuous mind, which ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion, Conscience.” 
Comus. 
** Tanto vogl’ io che vi sia manifesto 
Pur che mia coscienza non mi garra 
Che alla fortuna, come vuol, son presto.” 
DANTE, Jn. xv. 93. 


18. the expectation from within.] This 
verse in our A. V. is very obscure. The 
meaning is, “And (in the case of fearful and 
guilty men) the expectation from within (of 
the succours derived from reason) being 
worsted (jjrray oda), reckons the ignorance 
(of those succours) as worse than the cause 
which brings the torment;” or “makes the 
ignorance of the cause of the torment seem 
greater.” In other words, “‘The loss of 
reasonable hope intensifies the dread of ill- 
understood calamities.” After mpooSoxia we 
must understand trav BonOnudrev, and it 
must be closely joined with odaa #rrwy, sO as 
to mean “the defeated expectation of the 
succours of reason,” i.e. the fact that all hope 
of such succours has sunk into despair. 
“Hrrey often has this sense of “ worsted in 
conflict,” but it might also mean “‘ being less 
than it should be.” Ths... airtas may be 
governed either by wAciova or by dyvorav. If 
it be governed by mXciova, we must under= 
stand réy BonOnuarey after a@yvoravy. In any 
case the sentence is deficient in clearness of 
expression, but means much the same as omme 
ignotum pro magnifico. Fear, when deprived 
of the aid of reason, reckons its ignorant 
helplessness to be a worse calamity than that 
which causes its immediate trouble. It is 
“ over-exquisite to forecast the shadow of 
uncertain evils.” ‘“ Les malheurs des mal- 
heurs sont ceux qui n’arrivent jamais.” The 
general meaning then is that fear, when aban- 
doned by reason, 

‘* apprehends 
More than cool reason ever comprehends.” 


There is a paronomasia in the use of the 
words rpodocia, mpoodoxia. 


14. sleeping the same sleep.] Unless the 
word wvoy be here used metaphorically for a 
period of enforced rest and quiet, the meaning 
must be that they all slept during the three 
days’ darkness, but it was a sleep disturbed 
by horrid dreams and portents and phan- 
toms. 


Or, 
herein 


ey 
uld do 
thing. 
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sleep that night, ' which was indeed 
intolerable, and which came upon 


them out of the bottoms of inevitable 
hell, 

15 Were partly vexed with mon- 
strous apparitions, and partly fainted, 
their heart failing them: for a sudden 
fear, and not looked for, came upon 
them. 

16 So then whosoever there fell 
down was straitly kept, shut up in a 
prison without iron bars. 


that night, which was indeed intolerable.] 
Lit., “during that really impossible (or 
powerless) night.” Our A. V. understands 
ddvvaroy to mean either “intolerable” (un- 
derstanding the word rAjvat, “impossible to 
endure”), or (marg.) “ wherein they could do 
nothing.” The Vulg. renders it “tpotentem,” 
and perhaps the word implies that the night 
was in itself powerless, but derived its terrors 
from the prodigies with which it was accom- 
panied; and again, “that really impossible 
night ” may mean that it was a night purely 
miraculous, and beyond the sphere of ordi- 
nary possibility. 

out of the bottoms of inevitable hell.| ‘The 
darkness was not natural; it was a hell-born 
darkness ; it came from the abysses of the 
grave. The word rendered “inevitable” is 
again ddvydros. It is omitted by the Vulgate, 
and we cannot follow Grotius and others, 
who from a single MS. adopt the reading 
advrov, *‘from the inmost shrine of the re- 
cesses of Hades” (Vulg., ab altissimis inferis). 
We can only conjecture the exact meaning of 
the writer in calling Hades “ impossible” as 
well as “the night.” Grimm supposes that 
he is alluding to his former remark, ove ddov 
Bacidevov em yas (i. 14). Possibly he meant 
to imply that neither “ night” nor “‘ Hades ” 
were real entities. 


15. Were vexed.] Lit., “ were driven ;” but 
the verb has the same sense as in xvi. 18. 

fainted, their heart failing them.] Lit., 
“were paralysed by the betrayal (or trea- 
chery) of their soul.” The imperfects are 
due to the writer’s desire to be graphic (apo 
Oppdrey rrovety). 

came upon them.| Lit., “ was poured upon 
them.” 


16. So then.] The A. V. does not translate 
the word otras “thus,” 4.2. in the consterna- 
tion just described. Ovras, like the Latin sic, 
may also mean “just as they were” (John 
iv. 6). 

whosoever there fell down. ..] Rather, 
“ whosoever it was, there sinking to the earth, 
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17 For whether he were husband- 
man, or shepherd, or a labourer in 
the "field, he was overtaken, and '0r , 
endured that necessity, which could 
not be avoided: for they were all 
bound with one chain of darkness. 

18 Whether it were a whistling 
wind, or a melodious noise of birds 
among the spreading branches, or 
a pleasing fall of water running 
violently, ro 

19 Ora 'terrible sound of stones ideous. 


was kept under guard, shut up into an iron- 
less prison.” 


without iron bars.| “ A prison, but not of 
iron.” ‘The expression resembles one of the 
numerous oxymora used by Aeschylus (dre- 
pou medetddes, médae dyddkevror, &c.). The 
same figure of speech is found in Isaiah xxix. 9, 
“ drunken, but not with wine.” The reverse 
of the conception is that 


** Strong walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 


The soul of a prisoner may be in perfect free- 
dom; the soul of one who is free may be 
hopelessly imprisoned. 


17. labourer in the field.] Lit., “labourer 
of the toils in the waste,” ze. labourer in 
lonely and open places. 


which could not be avoided.| Svoddvukrov, 
“ difficult to avoid,” used by meiosis for “ im- 
possible to avoid.” 


chain.| ddvcet, coupling-chain. 
of darkness.| Comp. 2 Pet. il. 4, 17. 


18. a whistling wind.| There was not a 
single sound of nature which did not increase 
their alarm, even if it were naturally pleasant 
(Lev. xxvi. 36; Ps. lili. 5). 

melodious noise of birds.| It is difficult to 
say whether the writer supposes that these 
birds sang in the darkness, like the nightin- 
gales, or whether he regards the darkness as 
purely subjective. All was dark to the Egyp- 
tians, but to all others the darkness was as 
clear as the day, and the breeze blew and 
the birds sang. If this be his conception, it 
is an exaggeration of the remark that “all the 
children of Israel had light in their dwell- 
ings” (Ex. x. 23). 

spreading.| dudiadpeis, a highly poetic 
word, though also used in prose. (Herod. 
iv. 172; Plato, ‘ Phaedr.’ 230 B.) 


a pleasing fall.| Lit., “a rhythm,” 


19. terribie.] ’Amnvns means properly 
soruelsn 
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cast down, or a running that could 
not be seen of skipping beasts, or a 
roaring voice of most savage wild 
beasts, or a rebounding echo from 
the hollow mountains; these things 
made them to swoon for fear. 

20 For the whole world shined 
with clear light, and none were hin- 
dered in their labour : 

21 Over them only was spread an 


‘Matt.8. heavy night, an image of ‘that 


12. & 22. 


31. & 25 
30. 
2 Pet. 2. 


17. 
Jude ry. 


. darkness which should afterward 
receive them: but yet were they 
unto themselves more grievous than 
the darkness. 
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[v.-20—2. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


4 Why Egypt was punished with darkness, § 
and with the death of their children. 18 They 
themselves saw the cause thereof. 20 Godalso 
plagued his own people, 21 By what means 
that plague was stayed. 


EVERTHELESS thy saints 


had a very great “light 7 Exor 


2 10. 236 


whose voice they hearing, and not 
seeing their shape, because they also 
had not suffered the same things, 
they counted them happy. 

2 But for that they did not hurt 
them now, of whom they had been 
wronged before, they thanked them, 


that could not be seen.| They felt the motion 
of the beasts as they rushed by (~. 9), but 
could not see them (v. 6, Tis p17 Gewpoupevns 
OWeas). 

a rebounding echo.| Lit., “an echo rever- 
berating from the hollowness of the moun- 
tains.” An echo from the mountains must 
have seemed an extraordinary thing in 
Egypt. 

made them to sqwoon. | 
v.15). 

20. the whole world.| ‘The writer in his 
own fashion again expands Ex. x. 23. The 
elaboration of style is marked by the metrical 
forms dveymod.orois, ouveixer’ Epyous, Kapmpe 
KateAdurreto pori. 

and none were hindered in their labour.] 
Lit., “and it (the whole world) was busily 
occupied in unimpeded works.” For this 
meaning of cuveixero see Acts xviii. 5. 

21. was spread.| Lit., “had been spread ” 
(émeréraro). 

receive them.| Lit., “to receive in turn” or 
“in succession.” ‘The darkness alluded to is 
“the outer darkness” (Matt. vill. 12) which 
awaits guilty souls, 

‘* Forth John’s soul flared zxto the dark.” 

BROWNING. 


unto themselves more grievous than the dark- 
ness.| So Jeremiah threatens Pashur that his 
name should be no more Pashur, but Magor 
Missabib, “terror on every side.” ‘ Behold, 
I will make thee a terror to thyself, and to ali 
thy friends” (Jer. xx. 3, 4). 


mapéAvoe (comp. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The contrast between the Egyptians and 
Israelites as regards light and darkness con- 
tinued (1-4). Fourth contrast between the 
two nations, as regards the life and death of 
children (5-19). The Israelites did indeed 


suffer from death in the desert, but were 
speedily delivered (20-25). 
1. thy saints.| See note on x. 15. 


had a very great light.| In the land of 
Goshen (Ex. x. 23). 


whose voice.]| The cheerful sounds of life 
going on among the Israelites. 

they.] The Egyptians. The Vulgate here 
follows some other reading, or else goes 
strangely astray, and is followed by many 
commentators. 

and.| Rather, “ but.” 


not seeing their shape.| It seems clear from 
the general tenor of the contrast that the 
writer conceives of the Egyptian darkness as 
affecting them only, while in the very same 
regions which to the Egyptians were dark 
the Israelites moved in light (see xvii. 18, 20). 


because they also had not suffered the same 
things, they counted them happy.| The clause 
conveys no clear meaning, and has conse- 
quently been interpreted in many different 
ways. Ifthe reading ody be correct, it seems 
to mean that “the Egyptians congratulated 
the Israelites because they (the Israelites) 
had suffered.” This gives no intelligible 
sense; nor is the sense improved by giving 
to dr. the sense of “ whatever ;” or by dis- 
torting ¢uaxdpifoy to mean “ they deemed it 
a happy thing.” The A.V. follows the read- 
ing of the Alexandrian MS., which has od for 
ovv. The clause may then be intended to 
express the thought that the Egyptians re- 
garded the Israelites as blessed in their 
exemption from the plague of darkness— 
which is perhaps the best that we can make 
of it. 


2. of whom they had been wronged.| Lit., 
“They (the Egyptians) thank the Israelites, 
because, having been previously injured (by 
them), they (the Israelites) do not hurt them.” 
Evxapiorovar and S\amrovex are historic pre- 
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and besought them pardon for that 
they had been enemies. 
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prived of light, and imprisoned in 
darkness, who had kept thy sons 


ee 3 “Instead whereof thou gavest shut up, by whom the 'uncorrupt !0r ae 
et them a burning pillar of fire, both light of the law was to be given unto sv. ht 


the world. 

5 ‘And when they had deter- <¢¥x04. 
mined to slay the babes of the saints, eee 2 
“one child being cast forth, anda s. 


39. to be a guide of the unknown jour- 
ney, and an harmless sun to enter- 
tain them honourably. 

4 For they were worthy to be de- 


105. 


sents, only used for past tenses to make the 
style more graphic ; but perhaps nvyapicrovy, 
the reading of the Alex. MS., may have been 
altered into the present tense because of the 
BAadrrovor, The meaning is that the Egyp- 
tians thanked the Israelites for not avenging 
themselves for past injuries by taking advan- 
tage of the present helplessness of their 
enemies. 


besought them pardon for that they had been 
enemies.| ‘This is the correct rendering of a 
clause which has been misunderstood to 
mean “besought them the favour that they 
would depart” (as though it were a refer- 
ence to Ex. x. 24. Comp. xix. 2). 


3. Instead whereof.| In place of the 
horrible darkness and anguish which have 
been described. 


thou gavest them.| “Thou didst provide 


for the Israelites.” 


an harmless sun to entertain them honourably.| 
Rather, ‘‘a harmless sun of their glorious 
pilgrimage” (Ex. xiii. 21, xiv. 24; Ps. Ixxvii. 
14). The didroripov Eevreias might also be 
taken as a genitive after dSda@7, “a sun 
that harmed not their glorious pilgrimage ;” 
but the other construction is simpler. :A0- 
tios is used in the sense of “honourable” in 
Aesch. ‘ Eum.’ 98, where he speaks of the 
Erinyes as “great and glorious (piAdripor) 
children of Night.” ewreia is a rare word, 
and properly means “ foreign service.” 

The fiery pillar is called “a harmless sun,” 
because it was not a sun that “smote them 
by day” (Ps. cxxi. 6). 


‘¢ By day along the astonished lands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 
By night Arabia’s crimson sands 
Returned the fiery column’s glow.” 
ScoTT. 


4. they.| The Egyptians. 

the uncorrupt light.| dpOaprov, “ immor- 
tal,” “incorruptible.” Tobit regards even 
the ceremonial law as “an everlasting decree” 
(Tob. i. 6). “This is the book of the com- 
mandments of God, and the law that endureth 
for ever” (Baruch iv. 1). The metaphor of 
“dight” is constantly applied in a spiritual 
Sense: Is, is 5; Bs. cxix. 105; Eph. v. 
8, &c. 


of the law.| “The law” is used as in 
Ps. cxix. to express true religion, the revealed 
relation between God and man. 


unto the world.| See note on iv. 2; xiv. 6. 
Natural light was given to the nation which 
was to be to the world the source of spiritual 
light ; those who had striven to imprison that 
nation in darkness were punished with dark- 
ness.. Thus the passage furnishes a fresh 
illustration of the writer’s favourite thesis 
respecting the relation of “like to like,” be- 
tween sin and retribution (xi. 16). Here, 
as in the song of Simeon (Lk. il. 32), we 
find the distinct conception that ultimately 
“the law” was not to be confined to the Jew 
only, but was to be “a light to lighten the 
Gentiles ” (comp. xiv. 13). It is strange that 
the scribes of our Lord’s day, and the people 
under their teaching, should so completely 
have lost sight of the old prophecies of the 
universal conversion of the heathen (Is. ii. 
I-5, xxvii. 13; Micah iv. 1-13). Comp. 
Tobit xiii. rz, “A clear light shall shine to 
all the ends of the earth ;” id. xiv. 6, “ And 
all the nations which are in the whole earth 
will turn and fear God truly, and will forsake 
their idols.” Probably these Apocryphal 
writers, no less than Philo, supposed, how- 
ever, that the Jews would retain their theo- 
cratic supremacy (Philo, ‘De Abraham.’ 19), 
and that the whole world would adopt their 
ceremonial usages. 


5. to slay the babes.| Ex. i. 15-22. At this 
point (to v. 19) begins the parallel between the 
fate of the children of the Egyptians and of the 
Israelites, which furnishes yet another illus- 
tration of the truth “that wherewithal a man 
sins, by the same also shall he be punished” 
(xi. 16). 

one child.| Ex. ii. 9. The rescue of one 
babe of the Israelites involved the destruction 
of a multitude of the children of the Egyp- 
tians (Ex. xii. 29). Josephus mentions the 
legend that Pharaoh was induced to attempt 
the destruction of the children of the Israel- 
ites by a warning prophecy (‘Antt.’ ii. 9). 
Compare the policy and motives of Herod 
the Great (Matt. ii. 1-18). The Book of 
Exodus does not mention how many children 
of the Israelites perished by exposure or 
drowning, but hardly warrants the writer’s 
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‘Exod. saved, to reprove them, ¢ thou tookest 
2. 20. . . . 
“away the multitude of their children, 
/ Exod. and / destroyedst them altogether in 
14. 24, &c, - 
a mighty water. 
ae 6 * Of that night were our fathers 


certified afore, that assuredly know- 
ing unto what oaths they had given 
credence, they might afterwards be 
of good cheer. 

7 So of thy people was accepted 
both the salvation of the righteous, 
and destruction of the enemies. 
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8 For wherewith thou didst pun- 
ish our adversaries, by the same 
thou didst glorify us, whom thou 
hadst called. 
+ For the righteous children of * Ex 
. . 2.21 
good men did sacrifice secretly, and 
with one consent made "a holy law, 10» 
that the saints should be like par- Go 
takers of the same good and evil, Seam 
the fathers now singing out the °* 
songs of praise. 
10 But on the other side there 


implication that Moses was the only child in 
whose case Pharaoh’s decree was carried out. 


altogether.| 6poOvpaddv. The proper 
meaning of the word is “unanimously,” but 
it is used in the sense “one and all:” w. 12 
Job xvi. 10 (LXX.); 3 Mace. iv. 4, &c. 

in a mighty water.| ododpa, “ violent,” 
“rushing.” ‘The water of the Nile, in which 
they strove to drown the children of the 
Israelites, had been the instrument of their 
sin; and the water of the Red Sea, as well as 
the blood-corrupted water of the Nile (xi. 6), 
was the instrument of their punishment 
(%. 195 xix. 4-7). 

6. that night.| In which the Egyptian 
firstborn were slain. 

certified afore,| Ex. Xi. 4-11; Xii. 21-29. 

they might afterwards be of good cheer.| 
These seven words represent the one word 
errevOupnnowar, }“they might be gladdened 
thereby,” ie. by the oaths on which it was 
thus shewn that they might rely. The 
“oaths” were those which promised to them 
the inheritance of Canaan: Ex. xiii. 5-16; 
SOMIL Tigh DOORN, Ty CAO. 

7. was accepted.) The A.V. follows the 
Vulg. “ suscepta est ;” but mpooedéxOn rather 
means “was expected.” They had been 
forewarned respecting it. 


8. wherewith.| . This is the reading of 
the Vatican MS., and is an obvious correction 
of ws, the reading of the Sinaitic and Alexan- 
drine MSS. By the slaying of the firstborn 
God freed the Israelites and summoned them 
to be His own people. 


whom thou hadst called.|  Lit., “calling us 
to thyself.” This call is illustrated in v. 9, 
and the punishment of the Egyptians in 
U. IO, 


9. the righteous children of good men. 
Rather, “the holy (6ev01) ae of oe 
things.” The writer has often called the 
Israelites Sovoe (wv. 1, 5, I0, 17, &c.) and 
Sikavoe (X. 20; Xi. 143 XL 9, &c.), but no- 
where dya6oi. It is better, therefore (with 


Grimm, Kleuk, &c.), to take dyafév as 
neuter. Comp. “children of destruction,” 
John xvii. 12. It is true that in this idiom 
réxva is generally used, not zatdes; but 


. perhaps the phrase aides dyabav might be 
? 


used, just as we have viol duaSdAov. Schleus- 
ner understands it to mean “the heirs of 
God’s fatherly goodness.” 


did sacrifice secretly.| An allusion to the 
Passover, which is called 6vcia in Ex. xii. 27. 
Comp. Heb. xi. 28. The expression “se- 
cretly ” can only mean “ in their own houses,” 
Ex. xii. 46. 


a holy law.] Lit., “the law of holiness” 
(6otdrnros), unless with the Vatican and 
Alexandrian MSS. we read Geidrnros, “ the 
law of (i.e. which emanated from) Divinity.” 
The law is that of the Passover, which 
established a new relation between God and 
His people. 

that the saints.] It is better to take rovs 
dytovs with atvouvs. The subject of perady- 
WeoOar is involved in dcvot aides ayabar. 


partakers of the same good and evil.| That 
henceforth all the sons of Israel should be 
bound together in all prosperity and adver- 
sity. This solidarity in good and evil fortune 
was indicated by the sweet sauce (caroseth) 
and the bitter herbs at the Paschal feast. 


the fathers now singing out the songs of 
praise.| The A.V. here follows the reading 
of » B, rpoavapeArdvtwyv. The reading of 
A, mpoavapeArovtes, yields a better sense— 
“singing beforehand” (i.e. before the Paschal 
feast), or perhaps merely “singing forth 
already the holy praises of the fathers.” The 
word 75y refers to the notion that even at 
this first Passover the Israelites observed the 
custom which afterwards prevailed, of begin- 
ning the feast with songs of praise (the 
Hallel), 2 Chron. xxx. 21; xxxv.15. Ilarépov 
aivovs may mean either “praises of the 
fathers,” i.e. songs in honour of the Patri- 
archs, or “songs of praise of the fathers,” 
i.e. songs which had come down from the 
days of the fathers. The statement is en- 


vV. II—15.] 


sounded an ill according cry of the 
enemies, and a lamentable noise was 
carried abroad for children that were 
bewailed. 

11 * The master and the servant 
were punished after one manner; 
and like as the king, so suffered the 
common person, 

12 So they all together had in- 
numerable dead with one kind of 
death ; neither were the living suf- 
ficient to bury them: for in one 
moment the noblest offspring of 
them was destroyed. 
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13 For whereas they would not 
believe any thing by reason of the 
enchantments; upon the destruc- 
tion of the firstborn, they acknow- 
ledged this people to be the sons 
of God. 

14 For while all things were in 
quiet silence, and that night was in 
the midst of her swift course, 

15 Thine Almighty word leaped 
down from heaven out of thy royal 
throne, as a fierce man of war into 
the midst of a land of destruc- 
tion, 


tirely devoid of historical, and perhaps even 
of traditional, foundation. It is meant to 
provide a strong antithesis to the wail of the 
Egyptians described in the next verse, by 
contrasting “praises of fathers” with “ wails 
for children.” 


10. il-according.| dotppovos. The wail 
of the bereaved (Ex. xi. 6) mingled dis- 
cordantly with the songs of the triumphant. 


11. The master and the servant.| Ex. xii. 29. 
The Targum of Jonathan explains “the 
captive in the dungeon” to mean subject 
kings, kept in prison by Pharaoh, who were 
punished by God for rejoicing over the 
miseries of the Israelites. 


12. all together.] Asin. 5. 


with one kind of death.| Lit., “in one name 
of death.” 


sufficient to bury them.| An exaggeration 
for which there is no authority, but the writer 
may mean to imply that the occurrence of so 
many deaths at once rendered impossible the 
pompous ceremonies involved in the Egyp- 
tian notion of “burying” (comp, xix. 3). 
There is probably an allusion to the fact that 
the Egyptians had their thoughts turned 
from the pursuit of the Israelites because 
they “were burying their firstborn” (Num. 
xxxili. 4). Similar Hagadistic additions are 
found in Philo (‘ Vit. Mos.’ i. 24) and in the 
Targum of Jonathan. 

in one moment.| mpos piay pomny, “at one 
trembling of the scale.” 

the noblest offspring.| Lit. “the more 
honourable birth,” ze. the firstborn; ‘“‘the 
chief of all their strength” (Ps. cv. 36). 

13. they would not believe anything.| ‘This, 
again, goes beyond, and even contradicts, the 
statement of Moses (Ex. vill. 19). 


enchantments.| appaxia properly means 
magic wrought by means of drugs, roots, &c., 


but became a general word for all sorceries 
(Rev. ix. 21). 

to be the sons of God.| Rather, if the read- 
ing be correct, “to be a son of God,” which 
is an exaggerated reference to Ex. xii. 31. 
God had said to Moses, “Israel is my son, 
even my firstborn” (Ex. iv. 22; comp. Hos. 
xi. 13 supra, ii. 13), but the Egyptians had 
never acknowledged this. The Venetian MS. 
omits vidy altogether, and the Vulg. has 
spoponderunt populum Dei esse. 


14. in the midst of her swift course.|  Lit., 
“was midway in her own swiftness” (Ex. 
xii. 29). 

15. Thine Almighty word.| ‘This is one of 
the passages (comp. ix. 1; xvi. 12) in which 
the writer approaches most nearly to the all 
but personal Logos which plays so prominent 
a part in the writings of Philo. Yet, like the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
author of this book never definitely and 
demonstrably adopts (or anticipates, as the 
case may be) Philo’s views about the Logos. 
Here the Word delivers the Israelites, as 
Wisdom is said to do in x. 15; but the deli- 
very is wrought by the infliction of vengeance. 
Indeed the language of these verses seems to 
be suggested by 1 Chron. xxi. 16, “ David... 
saw the Angel of the Lord stand between the 
earth and the heaven, having a drawn sword 
in his hand.” It need hardly be said that the 
Angel of the Plague has no affinity with the 
Philonian Logos, but rather with ‘the 
punisher ” (v. 22) and the destroyer (wv. 25). 
It seems probable therefore that the expres- 
sions of the writer are mainly founded upon 
scriptural passages, such as Hos. vi. 5 (LXX.), 
dréxrewa avtovs év pyuate orduards pov 
(comp. Rev. i. 16). Jer. xxili. 29, “Is not 
my word like as a fire? saith the Lord; and 
like a hammer that breaketh the rock in 
pieces?” Ps. cxlvii. 15, “ His word runneth 
very swiftly ;” v. 18, “He sendeth out his 
word and melteth them,” &c. 
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16 And brought thine unfeigned 
commandment as a sharp sword, and 
standing up filled all things with 
death ; and it touched the heaven, 
but it stood upon the earth. 
Inazina. 17 Then suddenly ' visions of hor- 


rible dreams troubled them sore, and 
terrors came upon them unlooked 
for. 

18 And one thrown here, and 
another there, half dead, shewed the 
cause of his death. 
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{v. 16—21. 


19 For the dreams that troubled 
them did foreshew this, lest they 
should perish, and not know why 
they were afflicted. 

20 Yea, the tasting of death 
touched the righteous also, and there 


was a destruction of the * multitude a 
in the wilderness: but the wrath 4 


endured not long. : 

21 For then the blameless man 
made haste, and stood forth to defend 
them ; and bringing the shield of his 


out of thy royal throne.| Chap. ix. 4. Lit., 
“out of thy royal thrones.” ‘The plural, as 
in Dan. vii. 9, is only the pluralis excellentiae, 
though Christians in their early controversies 
with the Jews sometimes argued from the term 
as an indication of a Trinity in the Unity. 


fierce.| v. 20. 


as a fierce man of war.| Lit., “a fierce 
warrior.” The A.V. has changed the meta- 
phor into a simile. ‘The Lord is a man of 
war” (Ex. xv. 3). 


of a land of destruction.| ‘‘ Of the doomed 
land.” Comp. dydpa ddéOpiov, “a doomed 
man” (1 K. xx. 42). 


16. as a sharp sword.| Lit., “bearing a 
sharp sword, Thine unfeigned command- 
ment.”  dvumdkpirov (v. 18). This is one 
of the passages in which the Epistle to the 
Hebrews resembles this book (Heb. iv. 12). 


standing up.| ‘Taking its stand on earth. 
all things.| ra mavra. “The length and 
breadth of Egypt.” 


it touched the heaven.| So Homer says of 
Discord: 


ovpave eorhpite napn Kad em xOovd Batver. 
il, iv. 443. 


and Virgil of Fame: 


“Ingrediturque solo et caput inter nubila 
condit.”—_. iv. 177. 


it stood.|] BeBnxeu (for eBeB.) is used in the 
sense of an imperfect. 


upon the earth.| Those commentators who 
take “the all-sovereign word” in this passage 
for the hypostatised Logos, see in this verse a 
sort of unconscious prophecy of the Incar- 
nate Christ. But the purpose of Christ’s In- 
carnation was mercy, not vengeance. 


17. suddenly.| Lit., “immediately.” As 
soon as God’s Almighty word leapt to earth. 


visions.| ‘* Phantasies.” 


18. thrown.] Flung down and half-slain by 
terror. 


shewed.| Lit., “ was manifesting,” ze. told 
to others. 


the cause of his death.] 
account he was dying.” 


19. did foreshew this.| Their dreams were 
meant to reveal to them the reason why they 
were thus suffered to perish. 


20. the tasting of death.| Lit., “the ex- 
perience of death ;” comp. v. 25. This and 
the following verses (20-25) are meant to 
obviate the objection that in the wilderness, 
and on more than one occasion, the Israel- 
ites perished by thousands. The writer has 
already been compelled to allude to this 
in speaking of the fiery serpents (xvi. 6; 
comp. xii. 21). The entire insufficiency of 
his answer to the objection, not to say the 
positively sophistical manipulation of the his- 
tory, might have led him to more just views 
as to the impartial goodness and justice of 
God. There was historically 70 generic dif- 
ference between the retributive disasters which 
fell on Israel and in Egypt; nor was there 
historically any difference in their duration. 
Indeed, the Egyptian plagues only occupied 
a few months, whereas the miserable and 
penal wanderings in the wilderness continued 
for forty years, until the whole generation of 
these “ righteous ” had perished. 


Lit., “on what 


a destruction.| Opado.s, “a _ breaking.” 
The word is borrowed from the LX X. Num. 
XVi. 49. 


endured not long.| Nevertheless, 14,700 
perished in this single plague ; more probably, 
by far, than died in all the Egyptian plagues 
put together. It is impossible not to see that 
the writer, from his national narrowness, is 
distorting sacred history to illustrate his own 
foregone conclusions, 


21. the blameless man.) Aaron (Num, 
xvi. 46-50). It is not meant that Aaron was 
“blameless ” altogether, which would be a 
flagrant contradiction of the Mosaic nar- 
rative, but only that he was guiltless of the 
sin for which the plague was the retribution, 
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proper ministry, even prayer, and the 23 For when the dead were now 
propitiation of incense, set himself fallen down by heaps one upon an- 
against the wrath, and so brought other, standing between, he stayed 
the calamity to an end, declaring the wrath, and 'parted the way to !0: cw 
that he was thy servant. the living. a 

22 So he overcame the destroyer, 24’ For in the long garment was ? Exod. 


not with strength of body, nor force the whole world, and in the four He 
rows of the stones was the glory of 
the fathers graven, and thy Majesty 
upon the diadem of his head. 


25 Unto these the destroyer gave 


of arms, but with a word subdued 
he him that punished, alleging the 
oaths and covenants made with the 
fathers. 


and was therefore enabled to fulfil towards 
the sufferers his high-priestly functions. 


stood forth to defend them.| Lit., “ fought 
for them.” So prayer is represented as a 
wrestling (Gen. xxxii. 24; Rom. xv. 30). 


the shield.| Rather, “the weapon.” Comp. 
2 Cor. x. 4, - 

the propitiation of incense.| An atoning effi- 
cacy was always attached by the Jews to the 
burning of incense (Lev. xvi. 12, 13; Ex. 
Xxx. I-10). The Rabbis said that the smoke 
of incense atoned for slanders spoken in 
secret. 

against the wrath.| 7 Ovpd. Ovpods is 
inward anger; dépy7 its outward expression. 

thy servant.| Oepdrwy is a far more re- 
spectful term than doddos, and is specially 
applied to Moses (Heb. iii. 5). 


22. overcame the destroyer.| ‘The A. V. 
follows the weakly-supported reading odo- 
@pevovra (v. 25). The reading of the MSS. is 
dxrov (Vulg., Vicit autem turbas). There may 
be an allusion to some Jewish tradition, or 
possibly only to the murmuring of the people 
before the plague broke out (Num. xvi. 41). 
The context, however, almost compels us 
either to give to d6yAov some general sense 
like “ confusion,” “ perturbation,” “ hanc tra- 
gicam calamitatem ” (Strigel) ; or to suppose 
that dyAoy is a clerical error for xédoy, 
“wrath” (comp. dyréorn TO Oupe, v. 21, and 
dvéxowe THY dpynv, v.23). In 4 Mace. vii. 
II, we have a similar passage, “‘ Our father 
Aaron, armed with the censer, running for- 
ward, prevailed over the fiery angel by means 
of the €OvomAnkrov rupés.” 

with a word.| Rather, “with word,” by 
the power of his speech. 

alleging.| Lit., “ reminding of” (Ex. xxxii. 
£3) 

the oaths.| See v. 6; xii. 21. 

23. by heaps.| copnddoyv, a late word, used 
also by Philo (‘ Vit. Mos.’ i. 17; ‘De conf. 
ling.’ 6). 

standing between.| Num. xvi. 48. 


Apoc.—Vol. L. 


stayed the wrath.| dvéxowe. Lit., “struck 
back.” 


parted the way.| Cut off (décyice) the 
path, so that the destroyer could not get at 
the living. 

24. For in the long garment was the whole 
world.| The intervention of Aaron was more 
effectual because of the symbolic importance 
of his high-priestly robes. The mdénpes év- 
dupa was the High Priest’s “robe of the 
ephod” (mei). It can only be so called on 
the assumption that it was a vestis talaris, 
which reached to the ankles. The word is 
used by the LXX. to describe the High 
Priest’s robe in Ex. xxvili. 4; Zech. iil. 4 
(comp. Rev. i. 13); and by Josephus (‘ B. J.’ 
v.5,§ 7). But it seems much more likely 
that the word zédnpes applies accurately not 
to the “robe of the ephod,” but to the ephod 
itself, which was of white, and was seen 
coming below the blue mei/, which only 
reached to the knees. It was of blue, and on 
its hem was a ring of golden bells, and of 
pomegranates woven in blue and purple and 
scarlet (Ex. xxvili. 31-35). ‘The symbolic 
significance of the robe, as representing the 
whole universe, is also explained by Philo 
(‘De Monarch.’ ii. 5 ; ‘ Vit. Mos’ iii. 14; and 
in other treatises: ‘De profug’ 20; ‘De 
migr. Abraham.’ 18, sremotxupévn ek Te Trav 
vontav Kal aicOnray duvdpewy). Josephus 
(‘ Antt,’ iii. 7, § 7) repeats the same notions, 
as also does Clemens Alexandrinus (‘ Strom.’ 
y. 6). Itis very doubtful whether these ex- 
planations of the symbolism are correct. 


in the four rows of the stones.| Lit., “and 
the glories of the fathers on the graving of 
the four-rowed stone.” For Aiéov we find 
\iéwy in Aand C. If that be the true read- 
ing, To tTerpdorvxyoy must be regarded as 
a substantive—‘“ the tetrastvch,” which the 
LXX. and Josephus call the oracle (7d 
Noyetov, Ex. xxviii. 15; Jos. ‘ Antt. iil. 7, § 5). 
Josephus regards it as an emblem of the four 
elements. The allusion is to the names of 
the Twelve Tribes carved on the precious 
stones ofthe High Priest’s breastplate (coshen), 
which many precariously identify with the 
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place, and was afraid of them: for 
it was enough that they only tasted 
of the wrath. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


1 Why God shewed no mercy to the Egyptians, 
5 and how wonderfully he dealt with his 
people. 14 The Egyptians were worse than 
the Sodomites. 18 The wonderful agreement 
of the creatures to serve God’s people. 
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[v. I—3. 


S for the ungodly, wrath came 

upon them without mercy 

unto the end: for he knew before 
what they would do; 

2 How that having given them 

leave to depart, and sent them hastily 


@ Exod. 
away, “they would repent and pursue a 


them. 
3 For whilst they were yet mourn- 


Urim and Thummim (Ex. xxvill. 17-21; 
comp. Ecclus. xlv. rr). 


the glory of the fathers.| The names of 
the Patriarchs which recalled their glories. 


thy Majesty.| The words “ Holy to Je- 


hovah” Gil wap) were engraved on the 
High Priest’s golden frontlet (Ex. xxviii. 36), 
as a condensation of “the whole end and 
complete sum of revealed religion.” 


25. Unto these.| ‘The writer seems to give 
to the “golden robes” of the High Priest— 
and especially to the robe of the ephod, the 
pectoral, and the mitre—the power of amu- 
lets. The cast-off garments of the High 
Priest were used by the Jews to cure various 
diseases. Probably, however, the real con- 
ceptiom of the writer is deeper. He implies 
that by the robe as a symbol of the universe, 
and by His name on the mitre-plate, God, as 
the Lord of life and death, is reminded of 
His love to the creatures whom He has 
made (xvi. 13); and that the names of the 
fathers on the graven gems remind him of the 
oath which He sware unto Abraham, and the 
covenant which He made with Isaac (w. 22). 
And this is the meaning implied by Ex. 
XXVill. 38. , 

the destroyer.| The LXX. use this word, 6 
ddodpevav, to render the Hebrew Mnwtd 
(Ex, xii. 23 : comp. Heb, xi. 28 ; 1 Cor. x. 10). 
He ts here the Angel of the Pestilence. But 
it is clear that he is meant to be an evil 
angel, or he would not have feared the holy 
garments. 


for it was enough that they only tasted of the 
wrath.| Lit., “for the mere experience of 
the wrath was sufficient.” Had it not been 
enough that they should merely have trial (as 
it were) of what the effects of God’s wrath 
could be, the High Priest’s robes would not 
have been sufficient to terrify the destroyer. 
In the narrative of Moses (Num. xvi. 46-50) 
not a word is said either of Aaron’s apparel 
or of his prayer; but the incense in his censer 
was a type of prayer. It cannot, however, 
be denied that the writer sees the equal and 
impartial retributions of sacred history through 
the medium of a Jewish prejudice which 
leads him to give an unscriptural colouring 


to plain facts. For this plague was by no 
means an isolated punishment, and in point of 
fact the carcases of the whole generation of 
rescued Israelites fell in the wilderness because 
of their sins, the only survivors being Joshua 
and Caleb. The writer’s residence in Egypt, 
his daily eye-witness of strange and degrading 
forms of idolatry, and the persecutions in- 
flicted on his people by their Egyptian neigh- 
bours, made him delight to invent or to expand 
these contrasts of mercy and judgment. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


FIFTH CONTRAST BETWEEN THE FORTUNES 
OF THE ISRAELITES AND EGYPTIANS. 
THE LESSON TAUGHT BY THE PASSAGE 
OF THE RED SEA. 


1. As for the ungodly.| ‘The Egyptians. 


came upon them.| éméotn. The verb is 
used of violent and sudden calamities. 

unto the end.| Involving their final over- 
throw. The punishments which chastised 
the Israelites in the wilderness were od péxpe 
redovs. So note on xvi. 5. 


he.| God. ‘The nominative is involved 
in the word @uj0s, which means the wrath of 
God. 


what they would do.| Lit., “even their 
future things.” 


2. having given them leave.| This is a 
translation of exirpéyarres, the reading of A. 
(Vulg., quum ipsi permisissent.) This verb, 
however, is usually followed by the infinitive 
in Hellenistic Greek. The reading of § B, 
&C., 1S emurtpewavres, which must then bear 
the sense of emuorpeyduevo, “ having thought 
of” or “ provided for their absence.” 


to depart.| ‘The best-supported reading is 
drewwat, not ameéva. It means ‘that they 
should depart and be absent.” 


sent them... away.| Upoméumew means 
“to conduct honourably on a journey” (Tit. 
ill. 13; 3 John 6). The allusion may cer- 
tainly be to the presents which the Egyptians 
pressed upon the acceptance of the Israelites 
at their departure (Ex. xi. 2, 3; xii. 35, 36). 
There is a similar passage in Philo, ‘ Vit. 
Mos.’ 1. 24. 
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Vv. 4—7.] 53 I 
ing and making lamentation at the 5 ’And that thy people might pass 2 Exod, 
14. 28, 26. 


graves of the dead, they added an- 
other foolish device, and pursued 
them as fugitives, whom they had 


a wonderful way: but they might 
find a strange death. 
6 For “the whole creature in his ¢ See ch. 


Vina 'intreated to be gone. proper kind was fashioned again ae Bas! 
intreaty. 4 For the destiny, whereof they anew, serving the peculiar command- 
were worthy, drew them unto this ments that were given unto them, 
end, and made them forget the that thy children might be kept 
things that had already happened, without hurt : 
that they might fulfil the punish- 7 As namely, a cloud shadowing 
ment which was wanting to their the camp; and where water stood 
torments : before, dry land appeared; and out 
they would repent.| The avroi is emphatic iterated, by patriotic gratitude. The Jew 


—they, the very same persons, would entirely 
change their minds. 


3. whilst they were yet mourning.| The 
original is more emphatic, “ For having their 
mourning still on hand;” ze. before they had 
ceased to be occupied with the mourning for 
their lost firstborn. 


they added another foolish device.| Lit., 
“they dragged down on themselves another 
device of madness.” The sudden change of 
motive which induced the Egyptians to pursue 
the Israelites is only a matter of conjecture ; 
but it is very probable that the early move- 
ments of the Israelites appeared to betray 
ignorance of the route (Ex. xiv. 3). The 
Targum of Jonathan says that Pharaoh relied 
on the aid of the idol Baal-Zephon (Ex. xiv. 
2). More probably they thought that the 
nation had entered a sort of cul de sac between 
the mountains and the sea, where they could 
be overwhelmed with advantage. 


whom they had intreated to be gone.| Lit., 
“whom, entreating, they cast forth” (Ix. xii. 
33, 39—where the LXX. use the urgent word 
exBddAewy). 

4. the destiny whereof they were worthy.| 
“ The deserved necessity—a premerited des- 
tiny——was dragging them to this end.” ‘This 
is another way of expressing, in accordance 
with the phrases of Greek philosophy, the 
obstinate and penal blindness which Moses 
describes by saying that “the Lord hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart” (Gen. vii. 3, &c.). The 
writer makes no attempt to coordinate the 
conflicting truths of God’s absolute fore- 
knowledge and man’s unfettered free will. 
The antinomies involved in such questions 
are insoluble, but happily they are of no prac- 
tical importance for the guidance of human 
action. To the Jews, however, the problems 
of predestination and free will presented 
themselves more often in the national than in 
the individual aspect ; and when the ruin of 
another nation tended to the blessing of 
Israel, the sense of national, and much more 
of individual pity, was modified, if not ob- 


had so intense a conviction that his people 
was the firstborn of Jehovah that it was 
hardly possible for him to keep steadily in 
view the impartial love of God (see wv. 5). 


which was wanting to their torments.| 
Comp. 2 Macc. vi. 14. Their guilt required 
a certain amount of retribution which had 
not yet been exhausted by their previous 
plagues. 


5. wonderful.| mapadogov, “ contrary to ex- 
pectation,” z.e. abnormal. 


a strange death.| &évov, as in xvi. 2. 


6. For the whole creature.| The verse is a 
comment on the epithets mapadofov, Eévor. 
“ Creature,” rather “creation” (kriovs). Comp. 
Vere 

anew.| ‘The word dvwéev may also mean 
‘efromleabover a JOM) Iles me )ac.Uem7ccey)s 
but here the two meanings involve the same 
thing; for “the whole creation ” could only 
have been “remoulded” by God’s direct 
action. ‘The pleonasm, “again anew,” is 
frequent with maduw (comp. mddw é€« deure~ 
pov, Matt. xxvi. 42). 

the peculiar commandments.| Yor idias we 
find cats in & A, but this is probably a cor- 
rection of the dificilior lectio. ‘The meaning 
is that in the passage of the Red Sea the ele- 
ments obeyed “the special injunctions laid on 
them,” instead of following their normal 
course. Some of their powers were intensi- 
fied, and some reduced to abeyance. 


7. As namely, a cloud.| ‘These words are 
nominatives to the verb eGewp7Gn. 


shadowing the camp.| LXX. Num. ix. 18, 
22. “He spread a cloud for a covering ” (Ps. 
CV. 39). 

a green jield.| ‘This notion of “a grass- 
bearing plain” in the middle of the Red Sea 
was still further exaggerated in the legendary 
literature of the Jews. Gutmann quotes a 
Passover prayer which speaks of springs of 
sweet water, fruit-laden trees, and incense- 
breathing odours in the path through the 
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of the Red sea a way without im- cast up a multitude of frogs instead 
pediment; and out of the violent of fishes. 

stream a green field: 11 But “afterwards they saw a “Exod. 


z 16. 245 
8 Wherethrough all the people new generation of fowls, when, being Numb. 1 


went that were defended with thy 
hand, seeing thy marvellous strange 
wonders. 

g For they went at large like 
horses, and leaped like lambs, praising 
thee, O Lord, who hadst delivered 
them. 

10 For they were yet mindful of 
the things that were done while they 
sojourned in the strange land, how 


Or, ce, the ground brought forth ' flies in- 


stead of cattle, and how the river 


led with their appetite, they asked ** 
delicate meats. 
12 For quails came up unto them 


from the sea for their ! contentment. pes con 


13 And punishments came upon 
the sinners not without former signs 
by the force of thunders: for they 
suffered justly according to their own 
wickedness, insomuch as they used 
a more hard and hateful behaviour 
toward strangers. 

‘14 For the Sodomites did not re- 


divided waters. Philo and Josephus abstain 
from these exaggerations (‘ Vit. Mos.’ ill. 34 ; 
Jos. ‘Antt.’ ji. 16). 

9. went at large.] évepébycav, “they 
roamed the pastures.” Some editors conjec- 
ture a reading eypepéricay, “ they neighed.” 
The metaphor is probably suggested by Is. 
Ixili. 13, ‘that led them through the deep as 
an horse in the wilderness.” 


leaped like lambs.| Ps. cxiv.6; Mal. iv. 2. 


who hadst delivered them.| Ex. xv. 1-19. 
The better reading is roy pudpevov (S B) 
avrovs, “their deliverer” (not puodpevov, A, 
C). 

10. while they sojourned in the strange land.| 
’Ev 7) wapoukia avroy, Acts Xili. 17. 

Jlies.| In the LXX. Ex. viii. 18, oxvida is 
an acc. singular. ‘The word is here used ge- 
nerically, like 6 Barpayos, Ex. viii. 6; dkpis, 
Ex. x. 12. Syl is any small biting insect, 
and represents the collective word 033, 


cast up.| é&npevéaro. Vulg., eructavit, 
“vomited forth.” 


instead of fishes.| Vulg., pro piscibus. But dvrt 
evidpoy means “instead of things which live 
in water ;” and since frogs live in water, the 
antithesis of the writer is somewhat halting. 


ll. a new generation of fowls.| There 
was nothing “new ” about the quails, which, 
to this day, may be killed by hundreds in 
their annual migrations. 


they asked.| We have already seen that 
the writer takes a peculiar view of the send- 
ing of the quails (xvi. 1-3). He turns the 
sensual murmurings of the Israelites (Num. 
xi. 4-23) into a prayer (x/7#aavro), and seems 
to represent the quails as a special luxury 
given to the people in sign of God’s approval. 
The scriptural view of the incident is very 
widely different (Num. xi. 31-35 ; Ps. Ixxviil. 


26-28); but the writer, perhaps, relied on 
the brief allusion in Ps, cy. 40, 


12. from the sea.) Num. xi. 31. If the 
writer interpreted the words “from the sea” 
as furnishing any support to his theory of 
the reversal of the ordinary course of nature 
for the sustenance of Israel, he was in error. 
The phrase merely points to the direction 
taken by the quails in their migration. 
*Oprvyonntpa: see xvi. 1. This reversion to 
facts of which he has already explained the 
significance, shews that the writer has ex- 
hausted his originality, and has nothing left 
to say which he has not said already. 


13. And punishments came.| The vv.13-17 
are a digression in which the writer compares 
the punishment of the Sodomites and the 
Egyptians. He quite unwarrantably repre- 
sents the latter as much worse than the 
former. 


the sinners.| The host of Pharaoh, which 
was overwhelmed in the Red Sea. 


by the force of thunders.| ‘This was the 
Jewish tradition: Ps. Ixxvii. 15-20; Jos. ‘Antt.’ 
li. 16, § 3. It is implied in Ex. xiv. 24. 

a more hard and hateful behaviour toward 
strangers.| xaherorépay pucogeviav; Vulg., 
detestabiliorum inhospitalitatem. ‘The com- 
parative means “a harder exclusiveness ” 
than that of the Sodomites or any previous 
offenders. 


14. For the Sodomites.| Lit., “For they :” 
the writer in his usual euphuistic manner 
(comp. chap. x.) suppresses the name. Nothing 
is gained by this literary method, except that 
it proves to us that he is addressing Jews, 
who alone would have understood these 
anonymous allusions. 


did not receive.| otk édéxovro. Rejected 


from their hospitality; “were not for re- 
ceiving.” 


v. 15—-18. | 
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ceive those, whom they knew not 
when they came: but these brought 
friends into bondage, that had well 
deserved of them. 

15 And not only so, but peradven- 
ture some respect shall be had of 
those, because they used strangers 


not friendly : 
18 For the elements were changed 1 Gr. 4y 


16 But these very grievously af- 
flicted them, whom they had received ‘in themselves by a kind of harmony, 277. 


eee 


with feastings, and were already made 
partakers of the same laws with them. 

17 Therefore even with blindness 
were these stricken, as “those were 
at the doors of the righteous man: 
when, being compassed about with 
horrible great darkness, every one 
sought the passage of his own doors. 


& Gen. 19. 
rp 


whom they knew not.| The A. V. renders 
dyvoovyras as though it were dyvooupévovs or 
ayveras (Vulg. ignotos). ‘The word seems to 
mean “strangers, who knew not where they 
were.” ‘The allusion is to the Angels who 
came to Lot in human form. 


friends ... that had well deserved of them.] 
Lit., “stranger-benefactors.” The Sodomites 
were less guilty in this respect than the 
Egyptians, who had received the greatest 
benefits from Joseph and the Israelites. It 
should be remembered that the dynasty which 
had first befriended the Patriarchs had been 
conquered and expelled. 


15. And not only so.| They not only en- 
slaved their strange benefactors, but (as he 
adds in the next verse), after having received 
them with feastings, they grievously afflicted 
them. 


but.| The verse is strangely expressed, and 
has been explained in many different ways. 
It seems best to refer it in a quasi-parenthetical 
sense to the Sodomites. 


some respect shall be had of those (of the 
men of Sodom).| If this view be correct, 
émokomy, “ visitation,” is perhaps used in a 
good sense, as in ii. 20. The men of Sodom 
shall receive some consideration from the 
fact that those whom they rejected came to 
them as entire strangers, not as known bene- 
factors. It is strange that he should not so 
much as touch on the horrible aggravation 
which made the sin of the Sodomites infinitely 
worse than mere want of hospitality. 


because they used strangers not friendly.| 
Rather, “because they received unkindly the 
alien visitors.” ‘The emphasis is on a\Xorpiovs. 
The men of Sodom did not add gross in- 
gratitude {o their inhospitality, but they added 


far deadlier crimes. 


16. whom they had received with feastings. | 
Gen. xlvii. 1-12. The Kgyptians “afflicted 
with terrible labours those who had already 
participated in the same rights as themselves.” 
Both the men of Sodom and the Egyptians 
were punished with darkness, but the 
Egyptians much more severely, because of 
their worse guilt. The treatment of the his- 


Apoc—--Vol. 1. 


torical circumstances is once more fanciful, 
not to say sophistical. 


_ 17. with blindness.| dopacia. The word 
is borrowed from the LXX. Gen. xix. 11; 
2 Kings vi. 18. 


at the doors of the righteous man.| Lot (x. 
GraGensxixar 1). 


with horrible darkness.| “The strange epithet 
dyavei is rendered by the Vulg. sudbitaneis 
(tenebris). The word means ‘“ yawning” 
(the ad being intensive), Another meaning 
which has been assigned to it is “speechless,” 
i.e. reducing to speechlessness; but these 
“factitive epithets” (‘‘ Rugosum piper et pal- 
/entis grana cuminis,” Pers.) are chiefly con- 
fined to poetry. 

18. For the elements.| The writer here 
reverts from his digression to the thesis that 
the elements changed their usual nature at 
the Exodus (xix. 6)—a point which he has 
already illustrated. The meaning of this 
difficult verse seems to be: “ For the elements 
being interchanged throughout themselves— 
as in a psaltery notes change the name of the 
measure—are always permanent in sound.” 
The obscurity seems to arise from the con- 
fusion of the comparison with the thing to 
which it is compared. The last word jjxa, 
“in sound,” applies only to the notes of the 
psaltery, but is loosely attached to crovyeia. 
‘The meaning then seems to be this—just as 
in a psaltery the notes may be various, and 
may change the name given to the tune, but 
still always remain notes, whether they be 
weak or strong, high or low, sudden or 
lingering; so the elements of creation may 
seem to change their normal action, but never 
change their essential nature. The writer 
is not thinking of a harmony unaffected by 
variations and discords, but of things which 
always retain their essence under all di- 
versities of operation. Water and fire still 
continued to be water and fire, though they 
seemed to alter and almost interchange their 
natures. The phrase &’ €avrév (A. V. “in 
themselves ;” marg. ‘“ by themselves”) cannot 
here mean “by their own action,” but 
must mean “throughout themselves” (durch 
einander, Grimm), z.e. throughout their whole 


2a 


| 
: 
; 


fen 16. 
17. 
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like as in a psaltery notes change the 
name of the tune, and yet are always 
sounds; which may well be per- 
ceived by the sight of the things that 
have been done. 

1g For earthly things were turned 
into watery, and the things, that 
before swam in the water, now went 
upon the ground. 

20 4 The fire had power in the 
water, forgetting his own virtue: and 
the water forgat his own quenching 
nature. 


XIX. Lv. 19—22, 

21 On the other side, the flames 
wasted not the flesh of the cor- 
ruptible living things, though they 
walked therein; 
they the icy kind of heavenly ~ 
meat, that was of nature apt to 
melt. 

22 For in all things, O Lord, 
thou didst magnify thy people, 
and glorify them, neither  didst 
thou lightly regard them: but 
didst assist them in every time and 
place. 


extent they became for the time mutually in- 
terchangeable. 

ina psaltery.| The word “ psaltery” became 
known to the Jews in the Graeco-Syrian 
epoch (Dan. iii. 7). 

yet are always sounds.| This rendering 
confuses everything, for pévoyra can only 
agree with orocxeia, and yet is made to agree 
with Pédyyou. The sym is an awkward and 
needless addition of the writer. It has no 
meaning as referred to croxyeia. What he 
means is that, in a psaltery, whatever the 
time or pitch, the PAdyyor are always POoyyor: 
and in creation, however abnormal the special 
manifestation of the elements, they always 
remain elements. The ancients, like the 
moderns, were fond of these musical com- 
parisons. 


of the things that have been done.| ‘The 
incidents of the Exodus. 


19. earthly things were turned into watery. | 
It is hard to say what the writer specially 
meant by this remark. If he is alluding to 
the “frogs” (wv. 10), they were rather water- 
creatures, which, as Philo says, became for 
the nonce land-creatures (‘ Vit. Mos.’ i. 18). 
In these three verses (19-21) the writer does 
not even confine himself to Jewish legends, 
but lets his fancy run riot in the most 
arbitrary antitheses. 


20. The fire had power in the water.]} 
Chap. xvi. 17-25. 

forgetting.| The reading of A, C is 
emtdeAnopevov, Which may be a gloss. The 
meaning is that fire exceeded its own natu- 
ral power in the midst of water. 

21. On the other side.| ’Avdwadw. 
e contrario. 


though they walked therein.| This trans- 
formation of the locusts, frogs, flies, &c., 
into creatures with the power of the fabled 
salamander seems to have pleased the writer, 


Vulg., 


for he has already dwelt upon it (xvi. 18). It 
involves two perversions of history equally 
extravagant: one that all the plagues were 
simultaneously continued, the other that 
miracles were innumerably multiplied. 


neither melted they.| The A. V. here follows 
the Vulg., nec dissolvebant; which seems to 
point (as Nannius conjectured) to an ancient 
reading, ovSé érnxov. If rnxrov be retained, 
we must understand #v. A substance which 
was icy, and so easily dissolvable, was un- 
dissolvable. 

the icy kind of heavenly meat.| The manna. 
See on xvi. 22. Heavenly; lit., “ ambrosial.” 
By reverting to what he has already dwelt 
upon, the writer is able to illustrate his 
thesis that the elements changed their normal 
operations: and he thus ends in a blaze of 
futile paradoxes. 


22. in every time and place.| The book 
appears to end abruptly, but doubtless this 
recognition of God’s continual help was 
meant to close the whole subject. There is, 
therefore, no ground for regarding the book 
as a fragment. The writer has now fully 
developed the views which he most pro- 
minently desired to teach: the love of God 
for His people; the punishment of the wicked ; 
the guilt and folly of idolatry; the analogy 
between sin and retribution; the nature of 
wisdom; the rewards and blessings of those 
who follow Wisdom, and the ruin of those 
who reject her. As he is writing in the 
person of Solomon, he might indeed have con- 
tinued his historical illustrations through the 
period of the Judges and the early monarchy ; 
but that epoch gave no such room for poetical 
and Hagadistic developments, and perhaps 
being a period of almost continual back- 
sliding—furnished problems with which it 
would have been difficult for the writer to 
deal in such a manner as to vaunt the super- 
eminent “righteousness ” of Israel. 
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